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tration. We shall take for our guide, Mrs. 
S. C. Hall, the popular author, whose de¬ 
scriptive work on Ireland is standard autho¬ 
rity, and let her explain the various objects 
we shall meet with in the course of our 
tarry-at-home tour. Our first halting-place, 
and our flpt picture, is the Old Mill at 
Lissoy, the village immortalized in Gold¬ 
smith's “ Deserted Village." The village 
of Lissoy, generally considered the place of 
the poet's birth, but certainly the 


OLD HILL AT LI8SOT. 

IRELAND AND THE IRISH. 

There is perhaps no country of the old world 
less popularly known to the inhabitants of the* 
new than Irelaud, notwithstanding the deep in¬ 
terest of its story, abounding with glorious, as 
with tragic and pathetic incidents, notwithstand¬ 
ing its antiquities, and the many striking pecu¬ 
liarities which its inhabitants present to the curi¬ 
ous student of human nature. One of the most 
fertile islands of Europe, it is diversified by scen¬ 
ery that enchants the artist, presenting within 
its compass the most emphatic contrasts, and 
often exhibiting the wild and the romantic, and 
the soft and pastoral, in close juxtaposition. It 
is not onr present purpose to attempt a sketch of 
its history, but simply to ask the reader to ramble 
with ns through the Emerald Isle, pausing at 
those points of interest we have selected for mus- 

1 


“ Seat of his youth, when every sport could please/’ 

is in the county of Westmeath, a short dis¬ 
tance from the borders of Longford, on the 
high road from Edgeworthstown to Athlone, 
from which it is distant abont six miles. 
The Rev. Charles Goldsmith appears to 
have removed to this place soon after the 
birth of Oliver, abont tne year 1730, when 
he was appointed to the rectory of Kilkenny- 
West. Here the childish and boyish days 
of the poet were passed, and here his brother 
—the Rev. Henry Goldsmith—continued to 
reside after his father's death, and was resid¬ 
ing when the poet dedicated to him his poem 
or“ The Traveller." The village of Lissoy, 
now tfnd for nearly a century known as Au¬ 
burn, and so “ marked on the maps,” stands 
on the summit of a bill. At its base is “ the 
busy mill,” the wheel of which is still turned by 
the water of a small rivulet, converted now and 
then by rains into a sufficient stream. It is a 
mere country cottage, nsed in grinding the com 
of the neighboring peasantry, and retains many 
tokens of age. Tarts of the machinery are no 
doubt above a centuiy old, and probably are the 
very same that left their impress on the poet's 
memory. The next engraving represents a spot 
dear to every lover of literature, the residence of 
the celebrated Maria Edgeworth, at Edgeworths¬ 
town, in the inland county of Longford, in the 
province of Leinster. It is a neat and commodi¬ 
ous house, and the cleanliness and neatness of 
the town is a noble testimony to the practical 
benevolence of the Edgeworth family, the true 
benefactors of their countrymen. Edgeworths¬ 
town, however, may almost be regarded as public 
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property. From this 
mausion has issued so 
much practical good to 
Ireland, and not alone 
to Ireland, but the civil¬ 
ized world; it has been 
long the residence of 
high intellect, industry, 
lidM-directed genius and 
virtue, and possesses 
larger moral interest 
than any other in the 
kingdom. The Abbe 
Edgeworth was uncle to 
Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth, the 'father of 
Maria Edgworth. Mr. 


Edgeworth’s residence 
abroad had enlarged a 
mind of far more than 
ordinary capacity. He 
had passed much time 
in England, and did not 
feel disposed to suffer 
things to “go on in tho residence of 

wrong” in Ireland be¬ 
cause they had been “ always soonce settled 
upon his estate at Longford, he labored with zeal, 
tempered by patience and forbearance, among a 
tenantry dreading change, and too frequently 
considering “ improvements ” as “ insults " to 
their ancestors and injustice’ to themselves. 
Those who desire to ascertain the value and in¬ 
telligence of this enterprising gentleman, who, in 
all good respects, was far beyond the age in 
which he lived, will he amply rewarded by the 
perusal of his “ Life,” commenced by himself, 
and finished by his daughter. It is curious to 
note how many persons, unknown to themselves, 
have been working out ideas concerning educa¬ 
tion, and other matters which he originated, and 
which, in many instances, were, at the time he 
promulgated them, rejected as visionary, or at 
least impracticable. The time was not come; 
but he foresaw it. He knew the future by his 
knowledge of the present and the past. His ca¬ 
pacious mind was not content with a mere spec¬ 
ulative opinion; but when he had established a 
theory, lie put it in practice. Thus, at an ad¬ 
vanced age, which is supposed to require espe¬ 
cial repose, he undertook the drainage of bogs, 
and was as anxiously engaged in absolute labor 
as if he had been only five and-twenty. In early 
life he devoted considerable time to mechanics, 
aud his inventions have been acknowledged with 
due honor—and yet not with all the honor they 
deserved. It will excite no surprise, that a man 
so much in advance of the age should have been 
occasionally misunderstood by his own class; 
yet he outlived prejudice, and his children have 
seen his memory respected alike by rich and 
poor, and his name classed among the benefac¬ 
tors to inaukind. One proof of the power and 
success of his mechanical genius is pointed out 
with much exultation by the peasantry to the 
stranger—the spire of the church, where so many 
of the Edgeworth family are interred, is of metal, 
and was drawn up and fixed in it6 elevated posi¬ 
tion in the space of a few minutes. Maria Edge- 
worth was not born in Ireland—she entered the 
world she has helped to regenerate during her 


183 EDGEWORTH, AT EDOEWOKTHSTOWN. 

parents’ residence in Oxfordshire—and did not 
go to Ireland until she was twelve years old. 
Mrs. Hall gives us a very .pleasing picture of 
this distinguished lady as she appeared at home. 
“ She is down stairs before seven, and a tabic 
heaped with roses upon which tho (few is still 
moist, and a pair of gloves too small for any 
hands but hers, told who was the early florist’: 
then, after the flower-glasses were replenished, 
and a choice rose placed by each cup on the 
breakfast-table in the next room, and sueh of the 
servants as were Protestants had joined in family 
worship, aud heard a portion of Scripture read, 
hallowing the commencement of the day; then 
when breakfast was ended, the circle met together 
again in that pleasant room, and daily plans 
were formed for rides and drives; the progress of 
education or the loan fund was discussed, the va¬ 
rious interests of their tenants, or the poor, were 
talked over, so that relief was granted as soon as 
want was known. It is perhaps selfish to regret 
that so much of Miss Edgeworth’s mind has been, 
and is, given to local matters; but the pleasure it 
gives her to counsel and advise, and the pure 
happiness she evidently derives from the improve¬ 
ment of every living thing, is delightful indeed to 
witness. But of all hours those of the evening 
in the library at Edgeworthstown, were the most 
delightful; each member of the family contri¬ 
butes, without an eflort, to the instruction and 
nmusement of the whole. If we were certain that 
those of whom we write would never look upon 
this page—if we felt it no outrage on domestic life 
—no breach of kindly confidence—to picture each 
individual of a family so highly gifted, we could 
fill our number w'ith little else than praise; but 
we might give pain, and believe should give pain, 
to this estimable household; and although Miss 
Edgeworth is public property, belonging to the 
world at large, we are forced every now and then 
to think how the friend we so respect, esteem and 
love would look if we said what—let us say as 
little as we will—she would deem, in her ingenu¬ 
ous and unaffected modesty, too much; yet we 
owe it to the honor and glory of Ireland not to 
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say too little. It was indeed a rare treat to sit 
evening after evening by her side, turning over 
portions of the correspondence kept up with her, 
year after year, by those “ mighty ones," who are 
now passed away, but whose names will survive 
with hers, who, God be thanked, is still with us; 
to see her enthusiasm unquenched; to note the 
playfulness of a wit that is never ill-natured; to 
observe ho# perfectly justice and generosity are 
hlended together in her finely balanced mind; to 
see her kindle into warm defence of whatever is 
oppressed, and to mark her indignation against 
all that is unjust or untrue. We have heard Miss 
Edgeworth called “cold." We can imagine 
how those who know her must smile at this; 
those who have so called her, have never seen 
the tears gush from her eyes at a tale or an inci- 
dqpt of sorrow, or heard the warm genuine laugh 
that bursts from a heart, the type of a genuine 
Irish one, touched quickly bvjBorrow or by joy. 
Never, never shall we forget the evenings spent 
in that now far away room, stored with the writ¬ 
ten works and speaking memories of the past, 
and rendered more valuable by the unrestrained 
conversation of a highly educated and self-think¬ 
ing family. Miss Edgeworth is a living proof of 
her own admirable system; she is all she has en¬ 
deavored to make others; she is true, fearing no 
colors, yet tempering her mental bravery by wo¬ 
manly gentleness, delighting in feminiDe amuse¬ 
ments, in the plying of her needle, in the cultiva¬ 
tion of her flowers; active, endearing, of a most 
li Aral heart; understanding the peasantry of her 
country perfectly, and while ministering to their 
wants, careful to inculcate whatever lesson they 
most need; of a most cheerful nature—keeping ac¬ 
tively about from half-past six in the morning until 
eleven at night—first and last in all those offices 
of kindness that win the affections of high and 
low; her conversational powers unimpaired, and 
enlivening all by a racy anecdote or a quickness 
at repartee, which always comes when it is unex¬ 
pected. It is extraordinary that a person who 
has deserved and is treated with so much defer¬ 
ence by her own family, should assume positively 
no position. Of course, it is impossible to con¬ 
verse with her without feeling her superiority; 
but this is your feeling, not her demand. She has 
a clearness in conversation that is exceedingly 
rare; and children prefer it at once—they invari¬ 
ably understand her. One advantage this dis¬ 
tinguished woman has enjoyed above all her co¬ 
temporaries—two indeed—for we cannot call to 
mind any one who has had a father so capable of 
instructing and directing; but Miss Edgeworth 
has enjoyed another blessing. She never wrote 
for bread ! She was never obliged to furnish a 
bookseller with so many pages at so much per 
sheet. She never received an order for '*a quire 
of Irish pathos,” or a “ ream of Irish wit.” She 
was never forced to produce humor when racked 
by pain, nor urged into the description of misery, 
by thinking over what she had herself endured; 
this has been a great blessing. She has not 
written herself out, which every author, who has 
not an independence, must do, sooner or later. 
It is to their high honor that women were the 
first to use their pens in the service of Ireland— 
we do not mean politically but morally. For a 
number of years, a buffoon, a knave, and an 
Irishman, were synonymous terms in the novel, 


or on the stage. Abroad, to be met with in ev¬ 
ery country, and in the first society in Europe, 
were numberless Irishmen, whose conduct ana 
character vindicated their country, and who did 
credit to hnman nature; but in England, morB 
particularly, such were Considered as exceptions 
to the general rule, and the insulting jibe and 
jeer were still directed againBt the “ meer Irish 
the oppressed peasant at home and abroad was 
considered as nothing beyond a “ born thrall 
and, despite the eloquence of their Grattans and 
Sheridans, the high standing taken by their no¬ 
blemen and gentlemen in the pages of history, 
when an Irish gentleman in every-day life was 
found what he ought to be, his superiority was 
too frequently referred to with the addition of an 
instijtfng comment, “ though he is an Irishman.” 
When this prejudice was at its height, two women, 
with opposite feelings on many subjects, but actu¬ 
ated by the same ennobling patriotism, rose to 
the rescue of their country—Miss Owenson by 
the vivid romance, and Miss Edgeworth by the 
stern reality of portraiture, forcing justice from 
an unwilling jury! — spreading abroad the 
knowledge of the Irish character, and portraying, 
as they never had been portrayed before, the 
beauty, generosity and devotion of Irish nature— 
it was a glcpious effort, worthy of them and of 
the cause—%oth planted the standard of Irish 
excellence on high ground, and defended it bold¬ 
ly and bravely, with all loyalty, in accordance 
with their separate views.” 

The curious structure, accurately delineated in 
the engraving below, is the Round’ Tower of Kil- 
ree, which stands a short distance north-east of 
Jerpoint, not far from Kilkenny. Time has de¬ 
prived it of its conical cap; but its height is little 
less than one hundred feet, and at four feet above 
the ground its circumference is fifty feet and a 
half. Close to it is a very curious stone cross, 
formed of a single block of freestone, about eight 
feet high, and ornamented with orbicular figures 
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THE OUTSIDE JAUNTING CAR, 

or rings. Tradition states it to have been erected 
in memory of Neill Callan, monarch of Ireland, 
who is said to have been drowned in the river, 
since called Awnree (the King's River), whilst 
vainly endeavoring to rescue one of his followers, 
with whom he perished in the stream. In the 
immediate vicinity of the round tower is, of 
course, a church, said to have been formerly an 
abbey, dedicated to St. Gobban. The theory 
that the Irish round towers are sepulchral monu¬ 
ments has very recently received some additional 
proof. We learn that, “ some time since, Mr. 
O’Dell, the proprietor of Ardmore (in the county 
of Waterford), intended to erect doors in the 
tower there, and explored the interior of the 
tower down to the foundation. With consider¬ 
able difficulty he caused to be removed a vast ac¬ 
cumulation of small stones, under which were 
layers of large masses of rock, and, having 
reached as low down as within a few inches of 
the external foundation, it was deemed useless 
and dangerous to proceed any farther, and in 
this opinion some members of the society, who 
had witnessed what had been done, coincided. 
In this state of th# proceedings, a letter from Sir 
William Bethara was forwarded to Mr. O’Dell, 
intimating that further exploration would be de¬ 
sirable, upon which the latter gentleman, at great 
peril, commenced the task again. He now found 
another series of large rocks so closely Wedged 
together, that it was difficult to introduce any im¬ 
plement between them; after considerable labor 
these were also removed, and at length a perfect¬ 
ly smooth floor of mortar was reached, which he 
feared must be regarded as a ne plus ultra. But, 
still persevering, he removed the mortar, under¬ 
neath which he found a bed of mould, and under 
this, some feet below the foundation, was discov¬ 
ered, lying prostrate from east to west, a human 
skeleton.” Mr. Petrie, the eminent Irish anti¬ 
quary, is known to defend the argument, that the 
round towers are Christian structures, and, we 
believe, that they were used as belfries. 

The “ Outside Jaunting Car” is delineated in 
the engraving above. It is exceedingly light, 
presses very little upon the horse, and is safe as 
well convenient; so easy is it to get on and off, 
that both are frequently done while the machine 
is in motion. It is always driven with a single 
horse; the driver occupies a small seat in front, 
and the travellers sit back to back, the space be¬ 
tween them being occupied by (( the well”—a 


sort of boot for luggage. But when there is only 
one passenger* the driver usually places himseif 
on the opposite seat. “ to balance the car,” the 
motion of which would be awkward if one side 
was much heavier than the other. The foot- 
” board ” is generally of iron, and is made to 
move on hinges, so that it may be turned up to 

E rotect the cushions during rain. This foot- 
oard projects considerably beyond the wheels, 
and would seem to be dangerous; but in cases of 
collision with other vehicles, a matter of no very 
rare occurrence, the feet are raised, and injury is 
sustained only by the machine. The private 
cars of this description are, of course, neatly and 
carefully made, and have a character of much 
elegance; but those which are hired are, in gen¬ 
eral, badly built, dirty and uncomfortable. Yet, 
in nine places out of ten, the traveller has no 
chance of obtaining a vehicle of any other de- 
| scription, and will often find, even in a populous 
town, that if “ the car ” be out, he must wait un- 
I til its return. He will never have any difficulty 
I in procuring a horse, and as to drivers, any “ boy ” 
i will answer for the nonce; but cars are seldom 
more numerous than " head inns,” that is to say, 
one generally suffices for a town. The Covered 
Car, depicted below, is a comparatively recent 
introduction, its sole recommendation being that 
it is weather-proof, for it effectually prevents a 
view of the country, except through the two little 
peep-hole windows in front, or by tying back the 
oil-skin curtains behind. 

The Dominican Friary, of which we next j^re 
a view, is situate at the north-east side of Limer- 
. ick. It is subdivided into a church and convent. 
The former is again separated into a choir, nave 
and transept, a tall steeple standing at their in¬ 
tersection ; the west wall of which, as well as the 
south wall of the steeple, has fallen down. A 
distinguished English antiquary, the late Sir 
Richard Hoare, observes of this friary, “ it sur¬ 
passes in decoration and good sculpture any I 
have yet seen in Ireland; hut does not,” he add 9 , 
** seem older than the reign of King Edward the 
Third.” The east window is “ in a chaste and 
elegAnt style;” and there are many parts of the 
building that merit notice, and famish good sub¬ 
jects for the pencil in a variety of points of view. 
A great part of the cloisters still remains; but it 
was never of an ornamental character, the ambu¬ 
lacrum having been formed only of timber. In 
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the choir is a handsome canopied niche. A frag¬ 
ment ofthe tomb of the White Knights also lies 
on tbT ground; a small hollow in the middle of 
which is said by the peasantry to be never with¬ 
out water. This they call the “ Braon shinsher,” 
t. t., the drop of the old stock. 

The beautiful and striking landscape next de¬ 
picted, in which nature and art are happily com¬ 
bined, delineates the fine road and the Tunnel 
cut through the solid rock on the approach to the 
beautiful and celebrated lakes of Kiliarney. The 
new road to Killarney is one of the best roads of 
the kingdom, and the surveyor who laid it down 
should receive a passing benediction from the 
lips of every traveller; the old road which lay 
between Mungerton and Tore is now completely 
deserted The present course leads for some 
miles along a range of hills which overlook the 
Upper Lake. For a considerable space the eye 
and heart are cheered and invigorated by a strik¬ 
ing contrast to the wildness of the barren hills 
and rushy valleys—the grandeur and beauty of 
the scene gradually expand, the foliage becomes 
thicker and more varied, as he 
advances; and, at length, when 
he has passed “ the Tunnel ” 
cut through a huge rock, the 
whole glory of the lake bursts 
upon turn. It is the foretaste 
or a banquet, abundant, health¬ 
ful and delicious. The lakes 
of Killarney are three in num¬ 
ber—the Upper Lake, the 
Tore (or Middle) Lake, and 
the Lower Lake. The ruined 
Church of Faithlegg, which 
we next approach, is in the 
neighborhood of the city of 
Waterford, and is a favorite 
subject for the artist’s pencil. 

The roof has fallen in long 
ago, and the crumbling walls 
are overgrown with moss and 
parisitical plants. It is em¬ 
bowered in foliage. The name 
(Faithlegg) is a corruption of 
Faith-league.—The next en¬ 
graving is a representation of 
an ancient Druidical Temple near Limerick. 
The Druidioal Temple consisted of a circle of 
luge upright stones. The area was of various 
dimensions. Circularity in their stone monu¬ 
ments was a favorite form with the pagan Irish. 
It is observed not only in their temples, such as 
these circles and fire-towers, but even in their 
dwellings, their cathirs, their forts, etc. The cir¬ 
cular forms of the ancient Irish edifices appears 
to have its origin in sun-worship; and their being 
generally open, arose in all probability from an 
opinion similar to that of the ancient Germans, 
that it was unworthy ofthe author of all space to 
circumscribe his presence by walls aud human 
architecture.—Vide Tacitus. It may probably 
be traced up to the ancient Zabian religion, which 
spread from India over Canaan, Greece, Etruria, 
and Scandinavia, under various modifications. 
The circle served at once as a place of worship, a 
court of justice, and as a rude sort of astronomi¬ 
cal observatoiw, wherein they marked the rising 
and setting of the sun, moon and stars, the sea¬ 
sons, and periods of the day, etc. It is carious 


that in the Scottish Highlands they still express 

O to church as poing to the clachan, or stones. 

& are sometimes concentric. At Rath- 
michael, county Dublin, we have three of them, 
one within the other. Stone circles are common 
in America; they are also found in Persia, in 
the province of Coimbatoor in India, and all over 
Northern Europe, as well as in several of the 
islands of the Mediterranean. 

The two great religious systems of pagan an¬ 
tiquity were Sabcckm, or star-worship, and Fe- 
tichism , or the worship of animals. Tne first, the 
more ancient of the two, at one time pervaded 
the whole ancient world. The heathenism of the 
Irish was an admixture of both systems. Its 
mythology consisted of a plurality if deities, in 
which Crom, or Taran, or Ti-mor, held the su¬ 
premacy. From him we have placet named 
Macroom, Baltimore* Galtimore, etc. The plan¬ 
ets and the elements, under personifications, 
formed a principal portion of the objects of this 
creed; and then there were a host of subsidiary 
genii under the name of sidhe, answering to the 
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minor deities of Greece and Rome, aud the elves 
and fairies of the Teutonic nations. The belief 
in the sidhe, or good people—Eumenides—still 
survives in popular superstition, and in well-wor¬ 
ship, originally referable to the geDii of fountains. 

Ana, or HfW, as the mater deorum, was one of 
their deities of the first class—Anaites was the 
Persian Venus. Toth they worshipped in com¬ 
mon with the Britons ana Egyptians. He was 
the Irish Detis locorum. Gaotk, the wind, was 
another principal object of their adoration. In 
all this mythology we see traced a connection 
with the religious systems of early Greece, He- 
trnrra, Phrygia, Phoenicia, Egypt and India. 
The Samothracian Cabiri were the succouring gods 
of Ireland. Their mysteries were known in 
Gaul and Britain. Diodorus, v. 56; Strabo, iv. 
But of all tbeir deities, the sun, or Baal, appears 
to have been accounted in highest popular es¬ 
teem. And of all heathen superstitions, surely, 
to adopt the language of Milman, sun worship 
was the most beautiful and natural. It is said 
they recognized this planet nnder forty different 
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appellations; but he was best 
known under those of Grian and 
Baal , or Belas—from which the 
classical Apollo was derived by 
corruption. Fire was consecrated 
to Baal as * his emanation. Like 
the ancient Persians, they original¬ 
ly worshipped fire without temples. 

Zoroaster reformed the Persian 
ritual; who introduced his reforma¬ 
tion amongst the Irish is not known, 
but undoubtedly such a change 
was effected when the Round Tower, 
which has its prototype only in Sy¬ 
ria, Persia and India, was intro¬ 
duced as a fire temple. Down to 
the period of the fall of paganism, 
fire was differently lighted up in 
Ireland, by two apparently oppos¬ 
ing sections of the old religion ; by 
one on the mountain summit, by 
the other beneath the cover of their 
Tur-aghan, or fire-tower. A farther 
sectarian difference prevailed be¬ 
tween the ignicolist and the wor¬ 
shipper of water; the latter holding fire as the 
genius of evil—“et ignem habebat ut infestum.” 
—(Colgan). 

Four grand festivals in honor of fire were held 
within the year, viz., in the beginning of spring, 
in May, at midsummer, and on the first of No¬ 
vember. The May and midsummer fires are 
still kept up, the former under its old denomina¬ 
tion of Bealtinne , or Beal’s fire; and the univer¬ 
sality of ignicolism is evidenced by the observ¬ 
ance of that day as a festival still by many na¬ 
tions. The Beltain of Scotland is but the Calen- 
di maggio of modem Italy. In 1644, the May- 
pole was denounced by act of parliament in Eng¬ 
land. The Slavonians and Bohemians sml 
light up a midsummer fire. In Ireland, candles, 
a kind of the feast of the lanterns, haye been sub¬ 
stituted for the November fire—who is ignorant 
of the mysteries and superstitions of “ All-hallow 
Eve V They possessed many places of sacrifice, 
such as Magh adhair (the field of adoration), in 
Thoinond; Bealach magh-adhair , near Cork, still 
marked by the remains of a cromleach; several 
pillar stones inscribed with Ogham; and caves of 
various forms and sizes. Their principal peri¬ 
odical offering of victims was at Moy Sleacht, or 
the plain of slaughter, in the county of Leitrim. 
They believed in a temporary future state, and 
held the Pythagorean doctrine of the Metempsy¬ 
chosis, which taught a return again to a terrene 
existence after a certain lapse of years. A rem¬ 
nant of this belief still lingers in the superstition 
of the peasantry, who regard moths and butter¬ 
flies as embodiments of the souls of their departed 
relations. Their Elysium was Amis na n’oge, or 
Tir na n’oge, or the Island of Youth. It was 
also called Flath4nis, or the noble island, and 
Hy Brasil. This belief was the origin of all 
those fabled islands that haye been luring dream¬ 
ers, from the days of Saint Brendan down to the 
discovery of Brazil, aided probably by some of 
those optical delusions, colled bata Morgana by 
the Italians. 

It may be regarded as a distinguishing feature 
in the Celtic mythology, that its views of the 
spiritual world are not so gloomy and terrific as 


THE TUNNEL NEAR KILLARNBT. 

those of the Gothic ; and we do not find any idea 
of a future state, or place of punishment, among 
its cheerful dogmas, as in the Edda and other 
Scandinavian monuments. Hence there is no 
indigenous word in the Irish language to express 
hell; whereas the word for heaven is strictly indi¬ 
genous, and literally signifies “ the isle of the 
noble,” Flathdnis , as we have already said; to 
which there is the following allusion in the song 
of an ancient bard, preserved in the Highlands 
of Scotland: 

44 Corns ttiou mildly o'er the deep, 

0, friendly gale, that moreel slow, 

And bear my shade upon thy wings, 

With speed unto tb$ nobles' isU.” 

This island was said to be situate off the western 
coast of Ireland, and generally invisible, except 
to some gifted individuals, who occasionally de¬ 
scried it through the gray mists of the distant 
ocean. It was said to be a region of perrenial 
spring and endless pleasure. And they even ap¬ 
pear to have considered the very scene of their 
sepulture as affecting their state after death, from 
their anxiety to be buried in places remarkable 
for their beauty. Thus, in the poems of Osian 
(we mean the Irish Osian), ana other ancient 
bards, we read “ the gray stone rising amidst 
beauteous verdure,” the warrior sleeping “be¬ 
neath the green sunny hill,” “ the pleasant airv 
hill,” “on the margin of the blue-rolling lake,” 
with “ the warm beam of the sun above him,” “ by 
the course of the bluenrinding stream of the ver¬ 
dant field,” etc. A fllriKlar custom seems to have 
prevailed in the East*in the remotest ages; as, 
for instance, Abraham bought for his sepulture, 
from Ephron the Hittite, o fieltf bordered imth 
trees, and the ancient Arabians loved to be buried 
in a vei'dant valley bu a running stream —which is 
supposed to be alluded to in Job xxi. 22, 23. 

Their priesthood consisted of the celebrated 
Druidic hierarchy. The propriety of tho name 
has been disputed by some modern Irish antiquar 
ries, who would substitute for the term Druid 
that of Magus; but the latter word is never found 
in ancient Irish writings, whilst Draoi is invari¬ 
ably used. It is a curious coincidence that the 
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name of the Parsee priest is also Daroos. The 
order embraced numerous subdivisions, as bards, 
etc. Religion with them was essentially con¬ 
nected with medicine. To the use of medicinal 
herbs, administered with much mummery, were 
added amulets, charms, spells. The herbs were 
collected with great ceremony. The mistletoe, 
vervain, black helebore, etc., were deemed spe¬ 
cific, and gathered at appointed seasons. 

Our next view is of tne Village Church at Kil- 
laghie—we believe the smallest church in the 
kingdom. In its construction it is very simple; 
and is obviously, with the exception of its tower, 
of remote antiquity. Wild flowers, of various 
hues, grow from the walls and adorn its roof of 
6tone. The carious cave, delineated in the next 
engraving, is in the vicinity of Kenbaan, and is a 
remarkable place; it is said to be a miniature 
representation of the famous caves of Staff a. 
Tne columnar pillars are very distinct, and ap¬ 
pear to have been laid as regularly as if art had 
t>een called in to the aid of nature. 

The moonlight ruin next presented is that of 
Tintern Abbey, a strikingly picturesque struc¬ 
ture, a few miles north of the ancient town of 
Fethard, which is situated at the entradce to the 
Bay of Bannow, in the county of Wexford. It 
was originally founded by William, Earl Marshal 
of England, and Earl of Pembroke, who wedded 
the Lady Isabella de Clare, daughter of Earl 
Strongbow by liis second wife, the Princess Eva 
Mac Morogh, in whose right he claimed the 
lordship of Leinster. The earl, when in great 
danger at sea, made & vow that, in case he es¬ 
caped, he would found an abbey on the spot where 
he landed in safety. His bark was sheltered in 
Bannow Bay, and he scrupulously performed his 
vow by founding this abbey, which he dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, and filled with Cistercian 
monks, whom he brought from Tintern, in Mon¬ 
mouthshire, a monastery that owed its founda¬ 
tion to the house of De Clare. After the disso¬ 
lution, the buildings and appurtenances were 
granted by Queen Elizabeth, to Sir Anthony Col- 
clough, captain of the band of gentlemen pen¬ 
sioners, to bold, in capite , at the annual rent of 
twenty-six shillings and fourpence, Irish money. 
In this family it still remains, part of the ancient 
structure haying been converted into a modern 
dwelling-house. The Coleloughs 
are one of the families that are 
ander u the curse of fire and wa¬ 
ter/' said to be common to a few, 
in England as well as in Ireland, 
who hold estates once owned by 
the church. The neighboring 
peasantry have a legend ascrib¬ 
ing an evil influence of this sort, 
partly to this cause, and partly 
to a tradition that Sir Anthony 
murdered all the friars he found 
in the house on taking posses¬ 
sion ; but chiefly to the met of an 
ancient rath, one of those said to 
have been frequented by the 
fairies, having been levelled by 
Sir Caesar Colclough. Of this 
latter pentleman they narrate the 
following tale:—He was engaged 
to the lovely heiress of Redmond, 
of the Tower of Hook, and going 


over to England on a mission that shall be de¬ 
scribed, the lady promised to burn a light in her 
chamber to guide him on his return home. Hav¬ 
ing boasted much of the exploits of tbe Wexford' 
hurlers to Ring William, with whom he was in¬ 
timate, that monarch challenged him to bring 
over twenty-one men of the county to play a 
match with tbe famous hurlers of Cornwall. Sir 
Caesar held a grand game at Tintern Abbey, and 
selecting the best players, took them over to the 
English court; the king and queen, and a large 
assemblage of the nobility, witnessed the match. 
Out of compliment to William, the Irish were 
provided with yellow sashes, or handkerchiefs, 
for their waists, from which circumstance Wex¬ 
ford men are still often called “ yellow bellies." 
The Irish were, of course, victors. Colclough, 
returning in triumph, steered for the Tower of 
Hook. Here the outraged fairies interposed. 
They lulled the lady to sleep with their music, 
and extinguished her constant lamp; her lover 
was wrecked, and his dead body cast on shore. 
The disconsolate young heiress, to save the lives 
of future mariners, converted her father's tower 
into a lighthouse, which it remains to the present 
day. There is another tradition, more reasonable 
though equally romantic; that the first Colclough 
was secretary to a nobleman, who obtained the 
grant This secretary he sent to the court of 
Elizabeth, to have the grant ratified; his appear¬ 
ance and address so won upon the virgin queen, 
that when he returned to Ireland, he found that 
the deeds conferred the estates upon himself. 

The strong fortress depicted in the next en¬ 
graving, is the Castle of Athlone, famous very 
soon after the inflow of the Anglo-Saxon invad¬ 
ers, for when the third Henry granted the domin- 
ion of Ireland to his son, he expressly reserved 
for himself this stronghold; and subsequently, 
when Connaught was assigned to Richard de 
Buigo, the monarch retained for his own especial 
use “ five cantrtds of land contiguous to the fort¬ 
ress." It stands on the direst- road from Dublin 
to Galway, and protects the passage of the Shan- ♦ 
non, at the only place where it can be forded in a 
distance of twenty or thirty miles. It is now used 
as a barrack, and still exhibits proofs of prodi¬ 
gious strength. The bridge that conducts to it 
from the Leinster side is remarkably narrow, and 
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certainly as ancient as the castle. In the beauti- 
fnl landscape view next presented, we have a 
glimpse of the Lower Lake of Killarney, with its 
bold background of hills. The strong tower 
visible in the distance is all that remains of Ross 
Castle, quite a celebrated place. The Lower 
Lake of Killarney is much larger than either 
Tork Lake, or the Upper Lake, and tourists gen¬ 
erally prefer it to either of its sister rivals. It is 
more cheerful, and in parts more beautiful. 
There are islands, small and laige, in the Lower 
Lake, to the number of about five-and-thirty, in¬ 
cluding those of all sizes and proportions, that 
are not merely bare rocks; and nearly the whole 
of them are luxuriantly clothed in the richest 
verdure and foliage. The principal in extent, 
and the mo6t distinguished tor beauty, are Ross, 
Innisfallen and Rabbit Island. Ross is more 
properly a peninsula than an island, being sepa¬ 
rated from the main laud only by a narrow cut 
through a morass, which it is more than probable 
was a work of art, with a view to strengthen the 
fortifications of the castle. The island, for so it 
must now be termed, is the largest of the lakes, 
containing about eighty plantation acres. It i9 
richly and luxuriantly cultivated. A portion of 
it is converted into a graceful and carefully kept 
flower-garden, where seats are placed so as to 
command the more striking and picturesque 
views; and in every part, nature has been so ju¬ 
diciously trained ana 
guided, that the whole 
scene is one of great 
beauty. The cast le is 
a fine relic. It is a 
tall, square, embattled 
building, based upon 
a limestone rock, sus¬ 
tained at the land side 
by a plain massive 
buttress; from the 
north-east and north¬ 
west angles, project 
two machicolated de¬ 
fences. It contains a 
spiral staircase of cut 
stone. It was erected 
by one of the earlier 
chieftains of the Do- 
noghuep. Of course 
the several legends 
connected with the 
name of the O’Dono- 
ghue have their source 
m this, his Castle of 


of Ross. The peasantry will point out the 
window from wnich he leaped into the lake 
when he exchanged his sovereignty on 
earth for that of the waters under it. He 
was endowed, they say, with the gift of 
transforming himself into anv shape, and 
his wife requested him to exhibit some of 
his transformations before her. He warned 
her, that if he did so, and she displayed any 
symptoms of fear, they would be separated 
forever. She still persisted, in the spirit of 
female cariosity, and in perfect confidence 
that she could look on unmoved. On his 
assuming, however, some very terrible 
shape, she shrieked with terror. He im¬ 
mediately sprung from the window into the 
lake below, and remains there an enchanted 
spirit ; his enchantment to continue, until, by his 
brief annual 'ride, the silver shoes are worn out 
by the attrition of the surface of the water. Lady 
Chatterton observes that “the tale respecting 
O’Donoghue’s subaqueous immortality, was first 
printed in a French romance, entitled * Hypolite, 
Comte do Douglass," which is known to have 
been the production of the Comtesse d'Annoy, 
who died in 1705." And from the curious chain 
of argument which Lady Chatterton skillfully 
forges—we use the word metaphorically—it would 
appear that the immortal chieftain can be no other 
person than the identical O'Donoghue, who sur¬ 
rendered Ross Castle to the Parliamentary Gen¬ 
eral Ludlow. During the war, the out-buildings 
were used as a barrack. The castle is famous in 
Irish history, as being the last in Munster to hold 
ont against the parliamentary army; in 1652, 
Ludlow, the successor of Ireton, asbisted by Sir 
Hardress Waller, laid siege to it. It was defend¬ 
ed by Lord Mnskerry, with a sufficiency of troops, 
and an ample supply of provisions; yet the castle, 
so well prepared for defence, surrendered upon 
articles, without striking a vigorous blow. The 
circumstance is attributable to the terror that 
seized upon the garrison, when they beheld war¬ 
ships floating on the lake, in fulfilment of an an¬ 
cient prophecy, which foretold that the castle 
conld be taken only when an event occurred— 
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almost as improbable as that “ Birnam Forest” 
should come “to Dunsinane.” The Cottage 
and Round Tower depicted in the next engraving 
are on Ram’s Island, on Lough Neagh. The 
cottage was bnirt by Lord O’Neil, a few years 
since, and occasionally occupied by him. Stand¬ 
ing among trees of every possible variety, are the 
ruins of one of the mysterious round towers— 
calling forcibly to mind thd ancient but departed 
glories of the family; for this morsel of their vast 
possessions, and the small estate upon the main¬ 
land, is now nearly all that remains to them of 
the province of which they were kings in old 
times. Lough Neagh is the largest lake in Great 
Britain, and is exceeded in size by few in Europe. 
It is formed by the confluence of the Black water, 
the Upper Bann, and five other rivers. The only 
outlet is the Lower Bann. It is about twenty 
miles in length, from north-east to south-west; 
about twelve miles iu breadth, from cast to west; 
eighty miles in circumference, and comprises 
about 154 square miles; its greatest depth in the 
middle is forty-five feet. According to the Ord¬ 
nance Survey, it is forty-eight feet above the level 
of the sea at low water; and contains 98,255 1-2 
statute acres, of which 50,025 
ace in Antrim, 27,355 1-2 in 
Tyrone; 15,5561-2 in Armagh, 

5160 in Londonderry, and 138 
in Down. From its height 
above the level of the sea, and 
other circumstances, serious 
plans have been proposed for 
draining the lake—or rather a 
considerable portion of it; hith¬ 
erto, however, without effect. 

It has often been a matter of 
•uprise to visitors, that so fine 
a sheet of water has so little of 
the picturesque about it; but 
this is accounted for by the to¬ 
tal absence of mountains. The 
Blievegallion chain in Tyrone, 
and the Belfast mountains in 
Antrim, are both at a consider¬ 
able distance from its shores; 
and it contains only two or 
three small islands, which are 


merely the extremities of elevated ridges. It has 
not the slightest appearance of having ever been 
the crater of a volcano, as some have supposed. 
The Lough Neagh pebbles are well known, and 
are still numerous, though gathered in large 
quantities. Most of them are calcedony, corne¬ 
lian, opal, or quartz. 

The striking scene we next come to, is a por¬ 
tion of Lough Bray, a lake situated in a lonely 
art of the county of Wicklow, and completely 
emmed in by precipitous rocks. The waters of 
Lough Bray are colored very deeply by the peat 
which covers the surrounding hills, through which 
the water permeates, and the deep and gloomy 
tint is increased by the shadow into which the 
lake is thrown by the overhanging mountain to 
the south* and west. There is one object con¬ 
nected with Lough Bray that looks like the work 
of enchantment—the Swiss cottage and grounds 
belonging to SirP. Crampton, Bart, (thesuigeon- 
general), appears suddenly in the wild bog, and 
seems as if “ rising at the stroke of a magician’s 
wand.” The wall that surrounds these grounds 
is not, in some places, as high as the bank of 
peat within a few feet of it, and the contrast be¬ 
tween the neglect, desolation and barrenness that 
reign without, and the order, cultivation and 
beauty within, is very striking, exhibiting the 
mastery which science and civilization hold over 
nature, even in her sternest and most rugged do¬ 
mains. The cottage and grounds are here, in 
this lofty and unreclaimed region, “ like Tadmor 
in the wilderness, or an oasis in the desert” 
This Sir Philip Crampton is the father of the late 
British minister }to the United States, whose dis¬ 
missal by oar government caused so great an ex¬ 
citement in both countries. The Light house at 
Dunmore, a watering-place not far from Water¬ 
ford, is accurately sketched in our next engrav¬ 
ing. The pier, at the end of which it stands, is 
six hnndrea feet in length, and admirably built. 
Dunmore is a favorite resort in the summer sea¬ 
son. Our next picture exhibits the famous Rock 
of Cashel, in Tipperary, with its summit crowned 
with those venerable ecclesiastical ruins which 
have excited the wonder and admiration of ages, 
and will continue to do so for ages to come. 
“Here,” exclaimed the Right Hon. Richard La> 
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or Shiel, in one of his addresses to the electors 
of Tipperary, “ here my first cradle was rocked; 
and the first object that, in ray childhood, I learn¬ 
ed to admire, was that noble ruin, an emblem as 
•well as a memorial of Ireland, which ascends be¬ 
fore us—at once a temple and a fortress, the seat 
v of religion and nationality; where councils were 
held, where princes assembled, the scene of courts 
and of synods; and on which it is impossible to 
look without feeling the heart at once elevated 
and touched by the noblest as well as the most 
solemn recollections.” Keating says that Cashel 
was first founded in the reign of Core, son of 
Z»oo-ee. “ The name of the place, which is now 
called the Rock of Cashel, was Sheedrum; it 
was also called Drum-feeva, from the extensive 
woods about in the time of Core. There came,” 
he adds, “about that time, two swineherds to 
feed their pigs in the woods about this hill, viz., 
Killam, herdsman to the king of Ely, and Door- 
dry, the herdsman of the king of Muskerry, or 
Ormond; and when they had continued on the 
hill about a quarter of a year, there appeared to 
them a figure as brilliant 
as the sun, whose voice was 
more melodious than any 
music they had ever heard, 
and it was consecrating thq 


hill, and 
coming 01 


the 

Saint Patrick. 


The swineherds having re¬ 
turned to their homes, re¬ 
lated what they had seen 
to their masters ; and the 
story soon reached Core, 
who repaired without de¬ 
lay to Sheedrum, and built 
a palace there, which is 
called Lis-na-Lachree, or 
the fort of heroes; and be¬ 
ing king of Munster, his 
royal tribute was received 
on this rock, now called 
Carrick Patrick; where¬ 
fore the rock was named 


Cashel, t. e., Cios ail, or the Rock 
of Tribute.” Cashel is important 
chiefly as having been for centuries 
the seat of an archbishop. The 
ecclesiastical province comprises 
the dioceses of Cashel, Emly, Lim¬ 
erick, Ardfert and Aghadoe, Wa¬ 
terford, Lismore, Cork, Ross, Kil- 
laloe, Cloyne and Ivilfenora; a dis¬ 
trict very nearly co-extensive with 
the civil province of Munster. But 
long before it attained ecclesiasti¬ 
cal rank, it was the favorite resi¬ 
dence of the kings of Munster; 
and, it is said, a synod was held 
there about the middle of the fifth 
century, by St. Patrick, St. Ailbe, 
and St. Declan, in the reign of 
-/Engus, who is supposed to have 
commemorated his conversion to 
Christianity by the erection of a 
church upon the rock ; thus pro¬ 
bably originating the assemblage 
of sacred edifices for which, in after 
times, it became conspicuous; and 
there appears to be satisfactory au¬ 
thority for the belief that it had been, for ages 
previously, the selected site of Pagan worship. 
The controversy concerning the round towers is, 
therefore, not affected by the fact, that all the 
other buildings upon the rock are undoubtedly of 
the Christian era. The erection of “ Cormac's 
Chapel ” is attributed to Cormac Mac Culinan, 
King of Munster and Bishop of Cashel, w ho fell 
in battle on the plain of Moyalbe, near Leighlin, 
A. D., 908; but, upon safer evidence, to Cormac 
Mac Carthy, also kino; and bishop, in the twelfth 
century. The chapel, however, was certuinly 
erected previously to the Anglo Norman inva¬ 
sion, and affords a convincing pioof that the 
Irish had attained to considerable excellence in 
the erection of stone buildings prior to that event. 
The cathedral was undoubtedly the w r ork of 
Donald O’Brien, king of Limerick, about 1169. 
The other structures on the rock are a hall for 
the vicars choral, built by Archbishop O'Hedian, 
in 1421 ; the old Episcopal Palace, originally a 
strong castle, at the w f est end of the cathedral; 
the remains of the abbey founded by David Me 
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Oarriil, about 1260, and the mysterious Round 
Tower; and there are remains of the ancient 
wall by which the whole assemblage was ancient¬ 
ly surrounded. Our next engraving represents 
Charles Fort, at the entrance of the harbor of 
Kinsale, the block-house and covered way, with 
a sloop of-war beating in, and a pilot-boat under 
a foresail. The harbor of Kinsale, though infe¬ 
rior to that of Cork, is capacious, deep and well 
sheltered. The fort was named in honor of 
Charles II., and was erected by the Duke of Or¬ 
mond, in 1681. One of the outer forts of Charles 
Fort is called the “ Devil’s Battery.” The legend 
attached to it is that the arch-enemy was wont to 
take his rounds upon the ramparts, carrying in 
his hand a cannon-ball, and terrifying the senti¬ 
nels night after night. The cause of this appear¬ 
ance is said to have originated in a tragic event 
that once occurred there. The only son of the 
governor prevailed upon the sentinel on iduty to 
convey a message from him into the town—taking 
his firelock and place during his ab¬ 
sence. The young man fell asleep 
on his post, and the governor, visit¬ 
ing the stations, and finding as he 
supposed the sentinel betraying his 
trust, shot him dead, and to his hor¬ 
ror, found he had slain his child. 

So great was his despair, that he 
leaped from the rampart into the sea 
:ind perished. From that fatal night 
his satanic majesty was a constant 
visitor at the fort; and a cannon is 
shown there to this day on which he 
left the mark of his thumb. Several 
other 4 * frightful ” stories of demons, 
ghosts and hobgoblins are told of the 
neighborhood. Mrs. Hall relates 
many interesting anecdotes of the 
lower orders in Ireland. It is a very 
general feeling in many parts of Ire¬ 
land, that if “ restitution " be made 
for an injury, the injured party ought 
never to allude to the injury again. 

“ 1 know I bate him within an inch 
of his life, your honor,” said a pea 
sant to a magistrate, before whom 
he was brought for an assault; “ but 
didn’t I offer him “restitution*” —“ What restitu¬ 
tion 1” inquired the gentleman. “Just then to 
let him give me the same sort of a bating in re¬ 
turn ; and after that, it’s very mane of him to 
say a word about it.” Amid the multitude of 
mendicants that abounded in Ireland in our child¬ 
ish days, it was no uncommon thing for one more 
witty, more daring, more troublesome, more edu¬ 
cated, or, if possible, more unfortunate than oth¬ 
ers of his class, to establish himself in a sort of 
intimacy at the houses of the gentry; become 
privileged to enter the avenue, without being 
questioned at the lodge, and pretty certain of 
having his demands complied with, cither from 
habit—that powerful leader of our actions—or 
from pity, or some undisputed claim, which the 
beggar par excellence held, and which he was in 
no way disposed to relinquish. We remember 
one of these, James Furlong, “ the long beggar- 
man,” with a degree of terror which, were we to 
meet him mow, we do not think we should be 
quite able to overcome—so strong are the im¬ 
pressions of childhood. There was something 


fierce, determined and mysterious about him; his 
bushy white eyebrows hung over his gray eyes so 
as to conceal them, except when suddenly he 
elevated his brow, and then they rolled and glared 
fearfully. His grizzled hair folded round his 
throat, and was topped by a little brown wig, 
that looked more like a forsaken crow’s nest than 
anything else to which we can liken it; his great 
coat was secured at his throat by an old rusty 
dagger, and the sleeves hung loosely at either 
side; he was remarkably erect and powerful, and 
no one cared to refuse him what he demanded as 
a tribute rather than a charity. Beggars were 
generally well content with meal, potatoes, or 
food of any kind ; their rags were seldom renewed 
—they hung together, as we have said, by a mys¬ 
tery, and the cottagers willingly supplied them 
shelter; but James Furlong would never go away 
without money. Food he did not ask for; but 
he tormented “ his gentlemen and ladies ” for 
money, and to obtain it, he would say anything 


civil or uncivil that occurred to him. “ May the 
heavens be yer bed! and be quick to mark yer- 
self to grace this blessed morning, by giving the 
poor ould pilgrim a tinpenny bit!—only a tin- 
penny ; and, praise above ! It isn't a pound note 
I’m looking for!—no, nor so much as a smooth 
shilling—only a tinpenny! And it's I that have 
no rason to say a good word for them same tin- 
pennies—chating the poor out of twopence ; for 
where a gentleman used to give a shilling, it’s a 
dirty tinpenny I am turned away with! Come, 
yer honor, make haste now ! I’m losing my time 
waiting on you; and so much to do before my 
death—that's it. I wouldn’t care what length of 
time I passed discoursing you, but for that. Just 
think of my time, and it’s all I have to depind 
on!”—“ Ah, James, you did not always think of 
your time.”—“ It’s God’s truth yer saying now, 
any way ; and 1 wish it had returned me the com - 
plimentl —but it never did. First playing with 
me, as a gooldfinch plays with the down of a 
thistle—sporting with, and after it, and then 
swallowing it up, and purtending all the time to 
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actly of what. The peasantry, 
who are ready to make and assist 
with their whole hearts every reli¬ 
gious sacrifice that, according to 
their belief, will help them or their 
friends to happiness hereafter, en¬ 
deavored, as “James Furlong had 
become a great penitent and pil¬ 
grim entirely," to regard him with 
the kindly feelings they bestowed 
upon ordinary beggars. They 
would say, when James came in 
sight of their dwellings, “ Lord be 
between us and harm, but there's 
James Furlong! Well, who knows 
but he may die a great Christian; 
it's better to see a man ‘ draw 
near,' as he grows old, than fall 
away. And maybe, if our thoughts 
had opportunity at all times, w’c 
might be as great sinners as he 
was, by all accounts—get up and 
sir philip cramptow'b cottaoe, lough brat. make way for him, he must go to 

the big houses for ‘ restitution 

such innocence; beguiling and smiling in yer 
face with not a wrinkle that you can see on its 
brow; lading one on to waste what isn't one's 
own to waste; and before long he is wrackt and 
ruinated for spending, by the same thing that 
tempted him to spend ; and then to sec the villa- 
ny of him ! the worse the trouble comes, the harder 
he grows, for all the world like a middleman, or 
a bad landlord!" He would run on in this sort 
of strain sometimes for five minutes, proving 
that he thought and felt; and then suddenly 
abandon his philosophy, and rudely exclaim :— 

" But give me the tinpenny at onc't, and don't 
be incrasing the loss on 6uch a poor crayture as 
me; come, you'll never miss it, and every tin- 
penny you give me will be paving the road for you 
into "glory!” —“But what do you want money 
for, James V *—“ What for ?" he would repeat in 
an angry tone—“ I'd rayther not tell; but since 
I'm asked, I must—that's part of my pinnance. 

It’s to make restitution —that's what it’s to do 
and having thus confessed, he immediately fell 
upon his knees, and, after various crossing and 
many sighs, repeated an “ Avo " with great ra¬ 
pidity; and if he had been importunate before 
this ceremony, he became positive¬ 
ly insolent after it was over, and 
insisted upon his first demand as 
a right rather than a boon. Strange 
stories were told of James Fur¬ 
long in “ the '98," of his plunder¬ 
ing rather for the sake of plunder, 
than from any desire to punish 
the “innimics" of his country; 
and not being over-scrupulous 
whether he took from friends or 
foes, rich or poor, as long as he 
obtained his desire. It was be¬ 
lieved that he was doomed to a 
severe penance, which prevented 
his wearing cither hat or shoes, 
sleeping on a bed, carrying a wal¬ 
let, or appropriating the money he 
received to any purpose save that 
of “ restitution, a sort of con¬ 
science-tribute to those whom he 

had despoiled, no one knew ex- lighthouse at dunmore. 


money;' but we can give him an air 
and a kindly welcome, though that last we’d 
rather keep for those our hearts warm to, which 
somehow they never do to him. The Lord above 
look down upon all sinners, abroad and at home." 
Such men as James Furlong, the victims of un¬ 
bridled passions and strong superstitions, wander¬ 
ing as he wandering, are only to be found either 
in half-civilized and poverty-stricken countries, 
or under very peculiar phases of society. It is 
even now no uncommon thing to be solicited by 
aged people for money “ to give them a dacent 
wake "—money “ to help to bury them "—money 
“ to lave the priest to pray their souls out of pur¬ 
gatory"—money for various things, but very 
seldom money for “ restitution." 

A curious story was told us, lately, of the way 
in which a desire to make “restitution " operated 
some vears ago on a young woman in the west 
of Ireland, who became a widow two months 
before she was a mother, and was engaged as 
fosterer —that is, as nurse to a lady's infant, the 
mother being obliged to proceed with her husband 
to India. She was described as a gentle, affec¬ 
tionate, and, for her situation in life, well edu- 
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cated young woman. To gratify her employer, 
she removed with the lady's child and her own 
to the neighborhood of Dublin, but in a little 
time became so exceedingly attached to her 
nursling, that the idea of ever parting with it 
rendered her almost insane, nor could she endure 
the thought of giving up her own child instead. 
So she managed very cunningly to steal a child, 
and representing to her neighbor that she had 
obtained another little creature to attend to, 
silenced suspicion; and s^me time after, on the 
lady's return, presented her with the changeling, 
who was well satisfied at receiving a fine healthy 
little creature of two years old, instead of the 
delicate infant she had left in the nurse's care. 
Many months passed on—the lady's child fared 
with the nurse's own, and fared but indifferently, 
though she was by no means in absolute poverty. 
Yet she afterwards confessed that she never saw 
the changeling, in all its*finery, without feeling 
bitterly for the “ real " child she had deprived of 
its birthright. But even this seemed to affect 
her less than the injustice she had rendered the 
poor woman whose child she had stolen; and, 
leaving the children in the care of a friend, she 
set out on a sort of pilgrimage, 
resolved to bestow on the wo¬ 
man she had robbed a sum of 
money left her by an uncle for ^ 

her own use—this, she fancied, 
would be sufficient restitution. 

After much trouble and in¬ 
quiry, she found the woman 
had gone to the neighborhood 
of Kilkenny, and there she fol¬ 
lowed, determined to leave the 
money where she would be cer¬ 
tain to receive it; for, as she 
could not write, she did not 
like to trust the communication 
to another person. Strangely 
enough, while seeking the wo¬ 
man, the woman recognized 
her, and, charging her with 
having stolen her child somo 
years previously, refused all compromise, and 
would accept nothing as restitution except her 
own child. The nurse was imprisoned, and after 
much skillful pleading confessed the truth ; the 
beggar from whom she had stolen the child, 
proving its identity by sundry 41 marks." The 
woman, at the expiration of the period of her im¬ 
prisonment, used to wander at night around the 
house where the girl, grown out of childhood, re¬ 
sided with its parents, singing snatches of wild 
songs, in the hope that the strains it had so often 
heard might keep alive the memory of the affec¬ 
tion—which might be considered a species of in¬ 
sanity. At last, the worn and emaciated creature 
entreated permission to see the lady she had so 
deeply injured. She told her she felt that she 
could not have long to live, that she had a strong 
desire to make restitution for the injury she had 
inflicted upon her, and that she bequeathed her 
the only thing she had in the world to give —her 
own child! —so-long the companion of the lady's 
darling J There w r as something both ludicrous 
and pathetic in the offering and the manner 
thereof; but to the credit of the lady's humanity, 
she accepted the gift. Within a few days the 
mother died. We have often thought how curi¬ 


ous it would be to trace the career of these three 
children—the one claimed by the beggar would 
be considered as deserving the greatest sympa¬ 
thy ; and yet the mortifications the lady’s daugh¬ 
ter must endure, coming as an intruder amongst 
sisters and brothers who knew her not, and who 
considered her vulgar and ignorant, must have 
occasioned her great pain, and rendered her situ¬ 
ation anything bat enviable. 

The habit of doing wrong because there “ may¬ 
be " some way of restitution hereafter that will 
make all right again, is one of the ramifications 
of that “ wild justice," which it has been so much 
the fashion to talk about. 

“I can't understand,” said a “travelling” 
i». «., beggar) woman, one day, to a respectable 
farmer's wife, who received her petition for a 
“ handful of meal,” a “ lock of wool to help spin 
a petticoat,” a 44 weight of potatoes,” a 44 scrap of 
butter, or anything at all that's going,” very 
coolly, 44 1 can’t understand what's come to ye, 
ma'am, or to one or two of the other honses 1 
make my rounds at. I've not got the sign of a 
kindly welcome, nor the beam of a smile, in an¬ 
swer to my 4 God save all here,' which I never 


TUB ROOK OF CASIIBL. 

forget—that's one thing; and don’t wish to forget, 
that's another. You all turn from me as if I was 
ptsoned; which I am not no more than yourselves. 
What's the rason, ma’am, if you plasc?—for it's 
not me, though poor, (God help me!) that likes 
to be turned upon, as if I hadn't Christian flesh 
on my poor old crashed bones. I'd thank ye for 
the rason, if it’s pi using to you, whether it's 
plasing to me or not.” 

The querist was a stout, muscular woman, 
broad-chested, and powerful) both in appearance 
and manner; her voice was low and husky, her 
features stern, and rendered more unpleasing by 
the leering expression of her large gray eyes, 
whose lids were fringed with deep black lashes. 
When speaking, she soe-sawed her body about, 
generally looking on the ground, except when 
she wanted to make what actors would call a 
44 point," when she fixed them sideways upon the 
person she addressed, as in this instance, while 
she said, 44 Whether it's plasing to me or not.” 
This woman was born to an inheritance of beg¬ 
gary; “all before and all belonging to her," ac¬ 
cording to her own statement, hid away the key 
in the thatch of their cabins while the potatoes 
were growing, and 44 took to the road, asking 
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their hand, on whatever 
they wanted, until it end¬ 
ed, as all the earth knows 
now." 

“ Well!” she answer¬ 
ed, raising her eyes bold¬ 
ly and at once, and Ax¬ 
ing them fiercely on the 
farmer's wife, who re¬ 
joiced that her husband 
and sons were in the 
house. “Well!” she re¬ 
peated. 

“ It was ill, not well, 
Mary, poor woman, and 
will make yon sup sor¬ 
row to the end of your 
days. He was a line, 
handsome craythur when 
Charles fort, harbor of KixsALB. 'i saw him first, and heard 

you both singing 1 The 

charity, and, the Lord be praised, finding a bit night before LaiTy was stretched ;” and ye mind, 
and a sup, and a lock of straw to sleep on, until I tonld ye then it was an ill song to teach a lisp- 
lately entirely.” As this woman has been dead ing baby.” 

ten or twelve years, we refer exclusively to the “ Whir-r-r!” she exclaimed, as in sudden tri¬ 

past. The farmer’s wife would much rather have umph; “ he could rise and turn that or any other 
got rid of her guest without explanation; but she tune that ever was set, and did the last night, 
stood firmly in the doorway, one hand fixed upon they tould me, till the iron of his jail bars rang 
the knot of the blanket which, strapped over her to his music.” 

shoulders beneath the blue-hooded cloak, carried " The more’s the pity ; and no wonder we’d 
her worldly goods as a hunch between her shoul- turn from you, Mury Mulchagee, leading your 
ders, and the other resting on the knotted top of own child to the gallows, and not ashamed of it.” 

a stout stick, which she knew perfectly well now “ And why should I be ashamed of it, ma'am 1 ” 

to use. was the extraordinary reply. “ Why, if he did 

“ Well,” at last answered the good dame, “ I take the ould man’s life, didn’t he hang for it f — 
don’t want to say anything hard to you, poor and wasn’t that restitution ?” 
woman; it wouldn’t be becoming in a sinner like The traveller, with a fondness for imaginative 
me to stand within my own door and do so. So and witty anecdote, will be regaled with plenty of 

I’d just rather you'd keep the road, and never such narratives in Ireland. At Kerry the guide 

mind calling, for, to tell tne honest truth, I’ve will tell him how St. Patrick never came into 
no welcome for you; and where’s there’s no wel- Kerry; but only looked into it, holding his hands 
come, the potato has a black heart, and the wa* out to it, and saying, “ I bless all beyond the 
teris poisoned. So go vour ways; I don’t wish Reeks.”—How Fin Mac Cool kept his tubs of 

or want to give you nosh trouble, when what goold in the lake under Mucross, and set his dog 

you’ve got must be enough to bear, God knows, Bran to watch them; this was ages ago, long be- 
for one while.” fore the flood. An Englishman—a grate diver 

“ I neither want your salt nor your savor,” she intirely—came over to try wouldn’t he get the 

replied, growing stern and fierce, and her voice goold. And when he went down, the dog woke 

becoming more thick and indistinct. “ I want a From his slumbers and seised him ; and I’ll go 

rason why every door is shut in my face; and bail he never tried th’ experimint agin.—How, 
you know that, as you have the land amongst when O’Donoghne leaped out of the windy of 
you,” she added, with a bitter laugh, “ we have Ross Castle, his enchanted hooka tiew after him; 

nowhere else to turn to for what we haven't got and there they are, O'Donoghue’s library, to be 

—that’s all, and enough, too! So out with it—it seen this day, only turned into stone, and. like 

can't put more knives in my heart than is in it the Killamey guide books, rather heavy.—How, 

already; and as to'my eyes, there’s no fear of right under the Crcbough there was a huge car- 

my crying, ma’am—so tell us out of the face at buncle, that, of a dark night, lit up the rocks 

once’t.” under the lake, and showed the palaces and tow- 

“ It is between you and your Maker—the era of the ould ancient city that the waters cov- 

knowledge, I mean, of how you reared your son, ered.—How Darby got his “garden ”—a group 

Mary Mulchagee.” of barren rocks in the LowerXake. He asked 

“ Poor Mickey t that’s it, is it?” she muttered; ould Lord Kin mare to let him cut wattles out o’ 

“fine times irftatJKey iWw his cowld corpse in mg the trees of Innisfallen. " I will,” says my lord, 

. face.” “as many as ye plase, between an hour before 

“But the people do say that you incensed him and an hour after midnight.” So Darby took 

into all kinds of sin, poor lost boy—not openly, him at his word, and went to work. But no 

but on the sly—and took a mean advantage of sooner did he touch the bark of one of the blessed 

your knowledge of the houses where you had the trees, than he was whisked away in a whirlwind, 

kindly welcome, and the share of wnat was go- and flung with a skinful of broken bones upon 

ing; and let on to him and his comrades, so that the bit of bare rock, that we call “ Darby's Gar- 

they knew where to lay their hand, and did lay den ” to this day.—How a holy hermit fell into 
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sin, and did a hard penance for seven long years, 
just where the trees under Macross dip into the 
water. He walked straight into the lake, and 
stuck his holly-stick into the gravel at the bot¬ 
tom, and made a vow never to leave the spot un¬ 
til the kippen threw out branches and leaves. 
And for seven yean he stood there without sleep 
or food, till at last the stick blossomed, and in 
one night became a great tree, and then the holy 
hermit knew he was pardoned; and ’twas he that 
did the wonderful cures from that day out, till 
all the county was running after the “ hermit of 
the holly-tree. —How the first O’Donoghue was 
a tall slip of a boy; and he was sitting in his odld 
nurse’s cottage, when she set up a screech that 
the O’Sullivans were staling the cattle. So up 
he gets, pulls an ould sword out of the thatch, 
and kills every mother’s son of the thieving bla- 
guards. When the fight was over, up comes his 
gilly, and “ didn’t we do that nately 1” says he ; 
and “ were you helping me ?” says O’Donoghue. 
“I was,” says the gilly. So with that, O’Dono- 
ghne goes out and sticks one of the dead men 
agin the wall, with his eyes staring open, and his 
spear in his fist. And he calls oat the gilly, 
“ Kill me that big fellow,” says he; and the gilly 
was frightened and tried to skulk off. “ I knew 
ye were a coward,” says O’Donoghue, and hang¬ 
ed him on the next tree.—How the Englishman 
inquired of a Kerry peasant, by what means Ire¬ 
land happened to have so many mountains—to 
which the Kerry boy made answer thus, “Ye 
see, Ireland being the finest and the best country 
in the world, in coorse was the last country that 
nature made. And when Ireland was finished, 
nature had a dale o’ stuff to spare; so she left it 
there, and that makes the raonntains.”—How 
Fin Mac Cool fought at Veutry Har¬ 
bor, the battle that continued without 
interruption three hundred and sixty- 
six days. And Dalav Dura, the 
champion of the monarch of the 
world, slain six hundred of Fin’s best 
troops in six days, all in single com¬ 
bat. So Fin successively killed Fion 
M’Coskeen Loumbunig, Finaugh- 
laugh Trackluskeen, and the cham¬ 
pion Dulav Dura, and fought so long 
and so lustily, that his limbs would 
have fallen asunder if they hadn’t 
been kept together by his armor; till, 
in the end, Fin totally destroyed his 
enemies, and took possession of the 
field with trumpets sounding, drums 
bating, and colors flying, having been 
fighting for it one whole year and a 
day.—And how Macgillicuddy of the 
Keeks was a boy or gilly to the Mac 
Carthy Mor. And he went into Con¬ 
naught to seek his fortune, and he fell 
in love with a young lady and she 
with him, and he boasted to her father 
that he had more ricks than the fath¬ 
er’s land could grow hay enough to 
cover with hay-bands; so the father 
sent a messenger into Kerry to know 
the truth of his riches, and whether 
the young stranger had the great for¬ 
tune he spoke about. And, to be 
sure, the daughter gave the messen¬ 
ger & hint; so he thravclled to Kerry, 


and saw young Macgillicuddy’s father ating his 
dinner on his knees, with heaps of rats all about 
the cabin he lived in. So he goes back and tells 
the fair maid’s father that the Macgillicuddy had 
more live cattle than he conld count, and was 
ating off a table he wouldn’t part with for half 
Connanght. So, in coorse, the boy got the girl. 
In another case, a mordered schoolmaster is 
said to have been found dead in the road, with 
his head full of fractions 1 “I’m thinking it’s 
shoe aside,” saia Larry. “The horse’s shoe, 
was it?”—“No, alanna,” said Larry, “shoe 
aside is Latin for catting your throat.”—“ But 
he didn’t cut his throat,” said the widow. “ Sure 
it’s all one,” said Larry, “whether he did it with 
a razhir on bis throat, or a hammer on his head. 
It’s shoe aside all the same.”—“But there was 
no hammer found.”—“ No, but he might have 
hid the hammer after he did it, to throw off the 
disgrace of the shoe aside. But wasn’t there any 
life in him when he was found ?”—“Not a taste. 
The crowners sot on him, and he never said a 
word against it, and if he was alive he would.”— 
And didn’t they find anything at all ?”—“ Noth¬ 
ing but the vardick.”—“ And was it that that 
kilt him ?”—“ No, my dear, 'twas the crack on 
the head ; but the vardick was, ’twas done, and 
somebody done it, and they were blackguards, 
whoever they were, and unknown.” 

Oar remaining engravings are devoted to 
sketches of the Irish peasantry. The young 
mother and her child were sketched from life. 
The warm welcome bestowed on the Blind Piper 
and his daughter characterize the overflowing 
hospitality of even the poorest people of v poor 
ould Ireland.” In the last picture we have a 
peasant woman and her child bringing home 
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THE IRISH PIPER. 


dred others, are sorely as beautiful eg 
any orientalisms, quoted as models of 
expression. Volumes have been written 
illnstratiye of the character of the people 
of Ireland, and the world is largely in¬ 
debted to Miss Edgeworth and Mrs. 
Hall for their vivid and brilliant deline¬ 
ations. The former has done for her 
country what Sir Walter Scott did for 
his; and it will be remembered that her 
pictures of Ireland first indnced the 
Scottish novelist to take np his magic 
pen. The annals of Ireland are filled 
with instances of heroic bravery and in¬ 
trepidity in war; and in the political and 
social relations of her society, some of 
the finest examples of devotion and pat¬ 
riotism that have ever appeared on re¬ 
cord make her history one to shine upon 
the world with no common effulgence; 
and their recital has often drawn the hot 
tears of sympathy and indignation from 
the observer of her wrongs. But as an 
appendage to the British crown, her gloiw 
has departed. Yet, with a fertile island, 
with a people endowed with genius, gal¬ 
lantry, generosity and many other excel¬ 
lent traits of character, let us hope that 
better days are in store for Ireland; that 
her resources will be developed, her 
children rendered happy, and her future 
be worthy of what has been fondly termed 
by her poets, 11 The first flower of the 
earth and first gem of the sea.” 


fuel, with the aid of the faith¬ 
ful donkey that plays so im¬ 
portant part in the economy 
of the poor. Mrs. Hall 
speaks, among other traits, 
of the eloquence and poeti¬ 
cal taste of the humblest of 
her people. In the moun¬ 
tains of Galway, she asked a 
barefoot maiden for a drink 
of water. The girl ad¬ 
vanced, dropped a curtsy, 
while she presented a pitch¬ 
er, and said, “ Wishing it 
was wine.” These courte¬ 
ous and poetical wishes aro 
of every day hearing, and 
some ot them are quite ori¬ 
ental. “ God grant you to 
be as happy as the flowers 
in May“ The Almighty 
shower down blessings on 
your head day and night 
“ God grant you a long life, 
and a happy death“God’s 
fresh blessing be about 
you;” “May your bed be 
made in heaven;” “ The 
blessings of God be with 
you ever and always 
“ May the light of Heaven 
shine on your grave 
“ May the sun never be too 
hot, nor the wind too cold 
for you “ May the smile 
of the Lord light you to 
glory.” These, and a hun- 
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OUR CHILDHOOD’S HOURS. 


BT LTLUK LTLS. 


How oft as w® close In a calm repose, 

Oar eyes to the scenes ef earth, 

Do oar thoughts go beck o'er memory's track, 

To the land that gave os birth. 

In the hash of night, 'neath the moon's pale light, 
The days of other years 

Return again, with their Joy and pain, 

Their sunshine and their tears. 

Again we roam in oar early home, 

As a happy, eareless child; 

On the air lings oat oar Joyous shout, 

And oar laughter sweet and wild; 

We pluck tha flowers in woodland bowers, 

Or roam o'er the meadows green; 

Again we play on the fragrant hay, 

A merry band I ween. 

How plain Is seen on the Tillage green, 

The school-house old and gray; 

Where each well-filled seat was a vision sweet, 

That greeted our eyee each day; 

And when school was ont, what a gladsome shout 
Was echoed o'er hill and vale, 

As with lessons learned, we homeward turned, 

As sportive as the gale. 

Again we drink from the mossy brink 
Of the spring in the vale so fkir; 

Or search each nook by the rippling brook, 

Tor the berries hidden there; 

In glad pursuit of the golden fruit, 

Again we qnickly go; 

Or swiftly glide down the steep hillside, 

O'er the smooth and sparkling snow. 

'Tis sweet, I ween, when thus fresh and green 
Are kept fond memory's flowers, 

To wander back, o’er the weary track, 

To our childhood's happy hoars. 


THE SEXTON’S DAUGHTER. 

A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

BT J. H. ROBINSON. 


“ There has been a great battle at Fleurus, 
and onr armies were yictorions,” said Citizen 
Dnptee, entering his house somewhat hastily. 

These words were addressed to his wife and 
daughter. The latter was eighteen years of age, 
comely, and of an amiable disposition. Her 
name was Virginie. 

“ The allies are soundly beaten, and a portion 
of the French fcrmy is on its way here." 

“'On its march to Brussels I" exclaimed 
Virginie. 

“ Parbleu! one would think you a proscribed 
Aristocrat. What have we to fear from the Re¬ 
publicans? Do you not wear the tri-colored 
co akade ? Am I not citizen Dupree, and very 
2 


well known ? Child, the battle of Fleurus was 
a very.great battle, between two armies of eighty 
thousand each. The scene of the fight was along 
the line of a crescent of ten leagues." 

“Will this great victory, as you call it, 
strengthen Robespierre 1" . 

“ It will give new power to the Revolution, I 
suspect I am sore it will make the Committee 
popular. There are factions among the republi¬ 
can leaders, which I cannot well understand; but 
I know, child, that there has been a victory; the 
citizens are rejoicing and I rejoice with them. It 
is safest to follow the example of the people; it 
keeps one’s head npon one’s shoulders.’’ 

“ The times are terrible 1 Human life is no 
longer respected. Crime stalks abroad in his 
most loathsome aspect, and is unrobuked. I 
long for the days of the monarchy again 1" said 
Viiginie, earnestly. 

“ Hush! What have you said!. Your rash¬ 
ness may ruin us. In these days wooden walls 
have ears—to hear treason.’’ 

“ A sure sign that we have no liberty. There 
are no systems of espionage and no assassin-like 
informers in v the land of liberty. We have ex¬ 
changed one tyrant for many." 

“For Heaven's sake, be quiet! You have 
said enough to compromise us all and send ns to 
the scaffold!" exclaimed Citizen Dnpree, in 
great alarm. Then raising his voice, as if 
anxious that some good citizen of the Republic 
should hear him, added, “ The Revolution is a 
glorious thing! Robespierre is inspired!" 

“ Inspired! Yes, he is inspired by the prince 
of darkness ! My heart revolts at his cruelties.” 

“Long live the Republic! Long live Robe¬ 
spierre, and St. Just, and Couthon, andHenriot! 
Hush!" * 


Citizen Dnpree was pale with fear. He held 
up his finger warningly, went to the door, looked 
ont into the streets, came back and threatened 
Virginie with his severest displeasure if she did 
not exercise more prudence, and then left the 
house to gain additional news respecting the bat¬ 
tle of Fleurus. 


An hour after his departure, Virginie was sit¬ 
ting in the door, listening uneasily to the sound 
of distant shouts and occasional reports of guns. 
Rendered nervons and timid by these ominous 
sounds, she was on the point of withdrawing into 
the house, when a young man rushed along the 
street and paused before her in great disorder. 
He panted for breath, and was ready to sink from 
exhaustion. 

“ Yon are a French refogee 1" said Virginie. 

“ Yes,and if I go back, I am lost!” he answered, 
casting apprehensive looks behind him. 
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" If 70 a go forward, 70 a are also lost/' said 
Virginia, filled with compassion for the Tonng 
refugee. 

" Some of my unfortunate comrades hare 
alread 7 been tom in pieces b 7 the soldiers, aided 
by the infuriated mob. Mademoiselle, I will go 
no further; I will die here at your feet." 

“ The saints forbid! And yet, monsieur, 
what can 1 do ?" replied Virginia, much affected. 

" Do, you can do nothing! I hare only to 
await the coming of the mob and perish. I 
thank you, mademoiselle, for your pity. Sympa¬ 
thy is sweet to one outlawed and hunted by his 
fellow-beings." 

"Do not despair. I will make an effort to 
save you. Come with me." 

“ Reflect one moment," said the refugee, struck 
with her generosity and beauty. "Discovery 
will cost you your life. I fear it would be 
cowardly in me to involve you in my peril. 
Weep for me, mademoiselle, and leave me." 

" We lose time—moments are precious. This 
way—hesitate, and we are lost! I cannot extend 
to you the hospitalities of my father's house. He 
wears the national cockade; he is a revolu¬ 
tionist." 

She conducted him to an outhouse. 

"Here yon must secrete yourself till night. 
Be quiet, and rest assured of my assistance." 

She returned to the house, where she had been 
but a few moments, when Jean Leduc, who had 
long tried to secure her good will, came in. He 
was excited, and there was blood upon his hands 
and garments. 

" What have you been doing, Jean ? What 
spots are those upon your clothes and person ?” 
she demanded. 

"It is the blood of the enemies of liberty. 
Some refugees have been driven from their lurk¬ 
ing-places on the frontier. We have slain some 
of them. One ran this way; have you seen 
him ?” 

" Have you sunk so low as to become a com¬ 
mon assassin? Do Republics sanction murders 
and robberies. Go, Jean, and let me see you no 
more 1 " cried Virginie, indignantly. 

"This to me. Mademoiselle Dupree! Do 
you take sides with the aristocrats ? Have a care 
for your safety, my friend." 

"Friend! I am not the friend of assassins. 
Go and denounce me, Jean Leduc. Come, you 
can consign me to death." 

" Did I threaten you ?" asked Juan, with a 
sneer. 

" The thought was in your heart; I read it in 
your expression. How dare you come here, 
fresh from the work of slaughter ?" 


" Nay, be not so resentful, fair Virginie," re¬ 
turned Leduc in a more conciliatory tone. " I 
never have sought your life, mademoiselle, 
though I have been so presumptuous as to seek 
your hand.” 

" A presumption which you may not repeat. 
I would wed the guillotine in preference I" 
"Mademoiselle, reflect, I am but a man; I 
may do something rash, and which I may regret 
when it is too late." 

"Now, indeed, you threaten! Go, coward, 
and denounce me at once. I am tired of living 
amid continual horrors. Life surrounded by 
j crime, injustice and suffering, has grown irksome. 
I cannot forget La Vendee, Nantes, Toulon, 
Marseilles, and Versailles." 

" This is getting serious, mademoiselle. You 
endanger your whole family. Citizen Dupree 
may be compromised at any time, and sent before 
the Committee. And madam e, too." 

Virginie grew pale. Leduc had spoken the 
truth. One suspected person in a family con¬ 
signed the rest to the same accusation. 

" I had hoped that you were not so bad, Citizen 
leduc; that one could speak to you freely and 
trust you. I was mistaken. Make out your list 
and place my name at the top." 

" Mademoiselle, I had rather many than de¬ 
nounce you. Come, now, which shall it be ?" 

Jean tried to put on an air of good humor and 
speak playfully. Citizen Dupree came in. 

" Father, Citizen Leduc threatens to denounce 
me to the terrible Tribunal," said Virginie. * 

" I did but jest," said Jean, coloring. 

Dupree glanced at the latter and his daughter. 
To conceal the alarm which he felt, he laughed 
loudly. 

" A pretty joke, Jean! It was well thought 
of. Denounce your future—” 

A look from his fair daughter checked him. 
He was much perturbed. 

" Citizen Leduc, it has been a great day. The 
allies are beaten back. The French are triumph¬ 
ant," be said, to relieve his embarrassment. 

" I know it," returned Leduc, sullenly. " It 
is no news to me.” 

With these words he arose and left abruptly, 
leaving Dupree fall of misgivings. 

At dark, hearing the clang of arms, Vuginie 
looked out and saw some French soldiers entering 
the outhouse where the refugee was concealed, to 
pass the night. This spectacle excited the liveli¬ 
est apprehensions in the mind of the generous 
young woman. Would he not think that she 
had betrayed him? That was very possible, 
and the thought was painful. She resolved to 
risk something more for the stranger. She fol- 
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lowed the soldiers, shielded by the darkness, and 
waited patiently for them to become quiet. The 
time seemed long, and she feared being missed 
from the house. At length, when she believed 
the soldiers were asleep, she softly approached 
the concealment of the unfortunate young man, 
and informed him of the new danger, of which 
he already had a tolerable conception. She was 
conducting him from the outhouse, when one of 
the soldiers sprang up and seised the refugee by 
the hand, demanding, “ Who is here ?” 

“It is I—the daughter of Cirisen Dupree,” 
said Virginie, quickly interposing herself between 
the refugee and the soldier. 

“ Beg your pardon, mademoiselle. I had just 
fallen into a slumber, and was dreaming of those 
rascally refugees, when your light step disturbed 
me.” 

The soldier yawned, threw himself upon his 
hard conch again, and with an inward feeling of 
thankfulness, the maiden glided from the spot. 

“ My father,” she said, when they were at a 
safe distance from the place, “is sexton of a 
church in this vicinity. I have the keys, and 
there will I conduct you. It is the securest 
asylum I can think of. I know not that you will 
be safe even there, but I can do nothing better.” 

“ Mademoiselle, dispose of me as you think 
best, except to give me life at the price of your 
own. On that condition I would not accept it.” 

She unlocked and entered the church, then 
lighted a small lamp which shone dimly along the 
deserted aisles. She led the way to the altar! 
behind which was a trap-door, so ingeniously con¬ 
trived that it was not easily distinguished from 
other portions of the floor. There was a vault 
beneath the church, and the door opened upon a 
narrow staircase leading to it. She directed him 
how to open it. A dark and gloomy passage 
was before him. The confined air escaping 
through the aperture had the odor of the charnel- 
house. He instinctively shuddered. 

“ Take courage, monsieur, and descend to the 
vault. The dead are there; they are harmless, 
but the living are not. The ashes of a distin¬ 
guished family are deposited below.” 

Virginie placed the lamp^in his hand and 
added: 

“ I will come to you as soon as I can without 
being observed. To-morrow Brussels will be 
full of soldiers. It will be difficult to move 
abroad; but monsieur, I will not desert you. I 
do not imagine they will look for more victims in 
such a place. Courage, and adieu/ 9 

“ God preserve you, mademoiselle I” said the 
refugee, and groped his way down the monldy 
staircase. The trap dosed after him. He was 


alone in that dim and solemn repository. He 
paused to listen to the departing footsteps of the 
sexton’s daughter; he heard them with strange 
interest. They resounded faintly along the dusty 
aisles. He hung upon the muffled echoes with 
breathless intensity. He might never again hear 
the sound of human footsteps; he sighed as 
the great door of the church closed. Holding 
the lamp before him, he commenced an exam¬ 
ination of the crypt. He brushed the dost from 
the damp marble and read slowly the inscription. 
The name and armorial bearings of the de Mon- 
treuils—his ancestors! This discovery affected 
him deeply. Kneeling reverently by the tomb, 
he tenderly pronounced the names of the vener¬ 
ated dead. The remarkable train of events that 
had led him to that receptacle, appeared to him 
entirely providential. He thought he recognized 
the hand of God, and tilting courage, was confi¬ 
dent that he should escape the malice, of his 
enemies. 

This singular discovery furnished him with 
subject for reflection during the night and the fol¬ 
lowing day. The long absence of Virginie then 
began to alarm him; but he combated with hun¬ 
ger, and thirst, and suspense, till the second day 
passed. The lamp had burned out the first 
night, and since, he had remained in total dark¬ 
ness. He was too noble and too much impressed 
in the young woman’s favor to doubt her faithful¬ 
ness. He suspected she was so closely watched 
as to prevent the fulfilment of her promise. Pos¬ 
sibly she had been arrested and was in prison, or 
had already gone to the scaffold. 

“ Unhappy France! It has become a crime to 
do a deed of generosity!” he exclaimed. “ Beau¬ 
ty and virtue are insufficient to protect their pos¬ 
sessors. If my gentle benefactress has perished, 
it is my fate to die of hunger in the house of the 
dead.” 

The third day elapsed, though in that murky 
receptacle de Montreuil could not make the pas¬ 
sage of days. No light crept in to admonish him 
that the sun had risen, and no deeper darkness 
fell to assure him that the sun had finished his 
dismal course and gone down; but burning 
thirst and imperious hunger told him infallibly 
that the time was long. 

Overpowered with his sufferings, and the 
dread conviction that he was doomed to perish 
miserably, he became insensible. A sound in 
the chapel aroused him. At first he did not ' 
realize its meaning,experiencing a vague curiosity, 
only. There was a slight creaking and grating, 
and a pale ray of light flickered down into the 
vault 

The voice of Mademoiselle Dupree called upon 
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him; she had come to bring him food; she had 
not forgotten him. He raised his head from the 
ground and tried to answer, but his dry tongue 
refused its office. 

“ Alas! he is dead!” exclaimed Yirginie, and 
closed the door. 

Be Montreuil summoned the remnant of his 
strength. 

“ Stay, mademoiselle, stay! I lire! I live!** 

He staggered to the steps, but was too weak to 
mount them. The despairing cry of Montreuil, 
however, had reached the ears of Yirginie. She 
opened the door and descended to the vault. 
She was shocked at the paleness of Montreuil. 

“I have been suspected and watched/ 1 6he 
hastened to say. “Citizen Leduc has lurked 
constantly about the premises. But I shall elude 
him in future; I will visit you with food regularly. 
Had I come before, I should have secured your 
destruction. Soldiers are swarming the streets 
of Brussels; they thirst for blood. 1 * 

While she was speaking she'set food and drink 
before him. 

“ Who is this Citizen Leduc V* he asked, when 
he had quenched his thirst by a delicious draught 
of cool water. 

“ He—he is an acquaintance, who is much at 
our house/* answered Mademoiselle Dupree. 

“ Perhaps the daughter of Citizen Dupree has 
something to do with his visits V * observed de 
Montreuil, watching closely the features of his 
fair benefactress.* 

“ It is so; but he is disagreeable. Three days 
ago he had the presumption to come to me with 
his hands Btained with the blood of his fellow- 
creatures, whose appeals for mercy he heard in 
vain. Jean Leduc is odious !** 

“ The leader of those assassins, perhaps, from 
whom I escaped. You shudder at his cruelty. 
Your nature revolts at perfidy and crime. It is 
such as you that will keep alive the memory of 
Cecile Renaud and Charlotte Corday.** 

“ I will, at least, be true to my womanly in¬ 
stincts/* said Yirginie. 

She was withdrawing, when die church doors 
were hastily opened. She heard the rattle of 
arms and the tread of soldiers, and her father's 
voice bidding them enter. 

“ Soldiers/* he said, “ you wrong an honest 
citizen when you suspect me of concealing an 
emigrant. But you are at liberty to search. I 
myself will lead you to every place where a per¬ 
son could be secreted. Come on, citizen soldiers 
and heroes of the revolution!” 

The sexton's daugher quickly retreated to the 
vault, closing the door after her. 

“ What new danger menaces Y* he inquired. 


“ My father is suspected of concealing an emi¬ 
grant in the church, and is vindicating his inno¬ 
cence by being foremost in the search. Otar 
lives hang upon the merest thread! If he descend 
into the vault, we perish. Ah! he knows not 
whom he endangers! He advances towards the 
altar—the soldiers follow, I hear the clangor of 
their arms, and the heavy shuffle of their feet. 
Blessed Mary! my father pauses over the trap 
door !** 

“ Alas, my friend! I have involved you in my 
destruction." 

“ Be silent—they listen !** 

For a moment all was still above. 

“ They have discovered the door. They are 
opening it!" whispered Montreuil. 

Yirginie made no answer; they heard the beam¬ 
ing of each other's hearts. They heard Dupree 
say: 

“Citizen soldiers, search thoroughly. My 
patriotism must not be doubted. Look in every 
corner; leave no nook unexamined. If you 
find an emigrant, strike off my head!" 

“How courageous!" said Montreuil, taking 
mademoiselle's hand, struck with admiration at 
her calmness. 

A few minutes more they were kept in terrible 
suspense; then the footsteps and voices sounded 
more faintly above, and finally ceased to be 
heard. 

“ The danger is passed," said Yirginie; “ I 
will leave you, my friend, but I will not cease to 
care for you." 

“ Heaven will reward your goodness. Beware 
of Jean Leduc." 

For several days she baffled the Argus eyes of 
the mean-spirited Leduc, and brought de Mon¬ 
treuil food. One night she came to him at a 
later hour than usual. 

“ You must leave this place,” she said. “ You 
can remain here no longer in safety. If anything 
should happen to me, you would perish here of 
hunger—a worse fate than to fall by the weapons 
of assassins. Disguise yourself in these garments, 
and buckle on this short-sword, which is stained * 
with blood. If you are seen, join the murderers 
boldly, and affect to be one of them. Cry * Long 
live the Republic/ and boast of your exploits.** 

“ It is well planned; I will follow your direc¬ 
tions," said Montreuil. 

She placed the lamp beside him and left him 
to make the proposed change of garments. He 
soon joined her in the church. They stood near 
the altar. De Montreuil respectfully took Mad¬ 
emoiselle Dupree's hand. 

“Mademoiselle, I cannot leave you without 
attempting to speak a portion of my gratitude. 
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I ardently hope that I may have the happiness of 
meeting yon again. Whatever changes may 
convulse unhappy France, I will treasure with 
unalloyed satisfaction the memory of my bene¬ 
factress. There is more that I would say; hut I 
fear lest^perfect frankness in expressing my senti¬ 
ments should give offence/' 

“ Monsieur, I have my reward; it is here,” she 
replied, placing her hand upon her heart. 

“ Mademoiselle, you have won my sincerest 
friendship. I will enshrine your remembered 
image in my soul/* He pressed her hand to his 
lips, which token of affection she received with 
charming grace and modesty. They parted at 
the door of the church, Montreuil leaving his 
hiding place with a sigh of regret. 

Reaching home, Viiginie found the odious 
Leduc awaiting her coming. 

“ Mademoiselle Dupree, you go out at unrea¬ 
sonable hours. To secure your safety, you should 
condescend to accept of my companionship,” he 
^fiftid, regarding her suspiciously. 

“ When I wish for your guardianship, I will 
'not scruple to ask it,” she replied. 

“ It is my duty to warn you that you are sus¬ 
pected,” resumed Jean. 

“ Suspected ?” 

** Tou are no longer safe,” he added. 

“ Traitor!” exclaimed Virginie, indignantly. 

“ Do you hold such language to the only one 
who can save you ? Listen. My activity in the 
cause of liberty has not been overlooked. I am 
a member of the Revolutionary Committee. As 
my wife, you will be above suspicion. As the 
daughter of Citizen Dupree, my influence cannot 
keep your name from the fatal list, and not yours 
only, but those of your parents.” 

" You have betrayed us!” cried Virginie, 
wringing her hands. 

“Birds of the air may have whispered the 
•strange secrets of yonder church,” returned 
Leduc, sullenly. 

“ I am indeed lost!” said mademoiselle. 

“ Your fate is in my hands ! Madame Leduc 
will be safe—Virginie, the sexton's daughter will 
go io prison.” 

“ Let it be the prison. God be praised for the 
choice! $1 am ready, call your accomplice.” 

“ I have sent a detachment of soldiers to find 
whoever may be secreted in the church,” answered 
Jean, coldly. 

“And have you succeeded?” 

“ Doubtless. Nothing can escape the prying 
eyes of soldiers. You were observed coming 
from the church last night.” 

Virginia breathed more freely. She knew that 
the search of the soldiers had proved fruitless. 


“ Give me time to reflect on your proposal. 
Your abruptness has somewhat perplexed me, 
monsieur.” 

“ What time do you require 1” 

“Three days.” 

“ You shall have two.” 

“ That is a short time, hut the day after to¬ 
morrow you shall know my decision.” 

The sexton came in at that moment, and 
triumphantly related how he had cleared himself 
from the charge that had been made against 

him . 

“ They accused me, Citizen Leduc, of secret¬ 
ing an emigrant in the church. I denied the 
charge, and to prove its falsehood, led them 
through the church and called their attention to 
every place where an emigrant could possibly be 
concealed.” 

Leduc was confused and disappointed. To 
Virginie his chagrin was very evident. 

“ You have suffered injustice, but it shall be 
mine to see that your faithfulness to the Revolu¬ 
tion is adequately rewarded.” 

With this assurance Leduc took leave, bestow¬ 
ing on Virginie as he departed a significant look. 

Happily for the peace of the sexton's wife, she 
had retired to bed and heard no part of this con¬ 
versation, and so remained ignorant of the danger 
that menaced her. 

Early in the morning Leduc appeared with 
some papers. 

“My friend, you are to go to Paris,” he said, 
addressing Dupree, with every appearance of 
friendship. “ The Committee have appointed you 
confidential agent to the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
The Committee desire farther instructions con¬ 
cerning suspected persons. Certain distinguished 
families have been thrown into prison, who are 
charged with being concerned in a wicked con¬ 
spiracy to overthrow the leaders of the Republic. 
The Tribunal may wish to have them sent to 
Paris, in order to learn the extent of the plot, and 
to secure the conviction of others concerned in it. 
Yon will understand what the Committee expect 
of yon by reading these papers. Here are the 
proper passports.” 

Dupree expressed himself greatly pleased with 
this mark of confidence, little suspecting the true 
designs of Ledoc. His daughter, more discrim¬ 
inating, perceived that her persecutor wished to 
get him out of the way, to render her more help¬ 
less and dependent. 

“ You must set out this very day, and here is 
money to defray the expenses of your journey. 
During your absence I will not neglect to do 
what kind offices I can for Madame Dupree and 
your daughter.” 
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" Father; this is a nefarious plot to rain ns!” 
said Virginie, when Jean had left the house. 
" This bad man has threatened to send ns all to 
the scaffold. If you go to Paris, we most go 
with you.” 

She proceeded to unmask Ledoc’s purpose, 
relating the conversation of the previous night, 
to the great terror of her father. 

" What objections have you to marrying Jean?” 
he asked. 

" He’s an assassin, and I prefer death to an 
assassin. My choice is irrevocable. You can 
assist me to baffle the wretch, or leave me to my 
fate. Let the voice of nature decide.” 

Virginie spoke with firmness. Her father 
strove in vain to shake her resolution. It was 
finally arranged that they should leave Brussels 
the ensuing night, taking all the money they pos¬ 
sessed . Dupree was to pretend to start upon his 
journey daring the day, but to wait at a certain 
place for his wife and daughter to join him. It 
was believed that the. passports with which he 
had been provided, and the character in which 
he visited Paris, would enable him to take his 
family without suspicion or annoyance. 

Late in the evening Madame Dupree and her 
heroic daughter left the house by the back door, 
and through circuitous and unfrequented ways, 
proceeded to the designated spot. 

Citizen Dupree was waiting them there with a 
carriage and two horses. They entered the 
vehicle, and Brussels was soon left far behind. 
We will not follow them in their journey. By 
frequent changes of hones and rapid travelling, 
they accomplished the distance in less than the 
usual time. The passports and other papers 
secured them entire immunity from unnecessary 
detention and arrest. 

Dupree had a female friend at Paris. Her 
name was Duval; she lived in the Rue Saint 
Florentine. Upon his arrival he proceeded to 
Madame Duval’s, and found to his joy, that he 
could rely on her friendship. He did not present 
himself before the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
The conviction that his mission to Paris was a 
mere pretext to secure his absence from Brussels, 
grew, every day, stronger. His chief anxiety, 
now, was to remain concealed until the reign of 
terror had passed. The star of Robespierre was 
waning. The wise already saw its dimmed lustre, 
and predicted its disappearance from the political 
heavens. He had receded from his colleagues, 
and the leaders of the Revolution were divided 
into factions. A stormy time was evidently ap¬ 
proaching. Robespierre made light of the recent 
victories of the French army, because its move¬ 
ments had been controlled by men whom he dis¬ 


liked. The populace were growing weary of 
blood. No one felt safe. Dupree hoped better 
days were near, and flattered hhnself that he was 
secure in his quiet retreat on the Rue Saint 
Florentine. 

“ Misfortune still follow us,” said Mademoiselle 
Dupree, one day. " I have seen the monster 
Leduc. He passed our retreat, and observed the 
house closely.” 

“ Let us hope that he has failed to trace you to 
your hiding-place,” replied Madame Duval. 

" Generous friend!” exclaimed Virginie. 
" You shall not be compromised by sheltering 
us. My parents shall seek a refuge in the country, 
and I will deliver myself np to the Tribunal.” 

“ That will but hasten my own destruction, 
for I will go with you,” answered Madame 
Duval, heroically. 

Madame Dupree was ready to faint with terror, 
and avowed her fixed determination to share the 
fate of her daughter, whatever it might be. 
Dupree, who was naturally of a timid disposition, 
now completely aroused by the emergency, show¬ 
ed a spirit of firmness not unworthy of his daugh¬ 
ter. All this courage was needed; they were 
arrested and cast into a loathsome prison within 
the 6pace of an hour. Spectacles of horror greet¬ 
ed them on every hand. Lamentations and 
groans saluted their ears. Tears and despair 
made the place of their incarceration doleful 
beyond description. 

Jean Leduc had the hardihood to visit them; 
he had sufficient influence to have Virginie re¬ 
moved from her friends and confined in a separate 
cell. Full of horror at his perfidy, she turned 
her face from him and refused to notice him 
otherwise than by scornful silence. 

"Mademoiselle,” he said, "you thought to 
escape me; but the arms of the Tribunal are 
long; they can reach the lurking places of royal¬ 
ists in any part of France.” 

Virginie did not speak. 

" Mademoiselle, will you send your friends to 
the guillotine ? Say but a single word, and they 
shall return to Brussels in safety.” 

Mademoiselle Dupree did not deign to answer 

" I am waiting for you to speak that word.” 

She made a gesture for him to go, without 
looking at him. # 

"Obdurate daughter! Will you, then, kill 
those who gave you life !” exclaimed Lsduc. 

This provoked her beyond endurance. 

"Monster! you do well to talk of die ties"of 
nature—you, whose heart never answered to the 
sweet voice of affection—you, who are dead to 
the finer feelings of humanity—you, who scoff at 
religion and the name of God—you, who are but 
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a comjnon murderer. Go! your presence is 
worse than the guillotine.” 

The sordid wretch scowled and winced under 
this sharp rebuke. Brute as he was, he could 
not but admire her spirit and heroism. 

“ Then you cast away your life ? You give 
the gray hairs of your parents to the fatal knife ?” 
added Leduc, angrily. 

“ Yes; and the sacrifice opens to us the gates 
of Paradise. What is a moment of pain, to the 
daily sight of a moral monster, whose very 
presence brings misery. I thank you, Jean 
Leduc, for the choice of the knife.” 

Leduc left the prison, muttering threats and 
imprecations. 

We left de Montreuil at the church in Brus¬ 
sels. We will return to him. He wandered 
about some time, and growing weary, at length, 
passed the remainder of the night in a house that 
had been deserted by its owners and plundered 
by the Revolutionists. He had scarcely laid 
down to court that repose which he so much 
needed, when two persons entered the dwelling. 
He crept into a closet, and listened to the 
conversation. 

“ I have work for you to do,” said one, who 
was no other than Jean Leduc. 

The person to whom he addressed himself, 
declared that he liked work when it was well 
paid for. 

“ You know Dupree ?” Leduc continued. 

“ The sexton ?” 

“ The same. He is in my way. Besides, at 
heart, he is a counter-revolutionist. You must 
t yourself to-morrow en the Paris road, not 
from the ruins of the Count de B.'s chateau, 
there to remain until Dupree appears, which will 
be sometime in the forenoon. Despatch him. 
Meet me here to-morrow night, and I will re¬ 
ward you.” 

De Montreuil heard the name of Dupree with 
the deepest anxiety. Dupree was the name of 
his benefactress. Perhaps he should now have 
an opportunity to repay a portion of the debt of 
gratitude that he owed her. This man, he 
doubted not, was the same Leduc of whom Vir¬ 
ginia had spoken in terms of abhorrence. 

“Be faithfhl, and bring me some token that 
Dupree has ceased to live,” added Jean; and 
after further admonitions of the same kind, he 
went his way. 

“ Comrade!” said Montreuil, gruffly, coming 
out of his hiding-place the moment Leduc's 
footsteps were no longer heard; “ I cry halves. 
Such a job is better for two than one. This 
Dupree carries pistols and is watchful.” 

" Who are you t” cried the assassin, striving 


to scan de Montreuil's features through the 
darkness. 

“Iam one of the people, citizen. Could you 
see my sword, comrade, you would know how I 
have been employed. I was at the battle of 
Fleurus. I helped to rout the allies, and after¬ 
wards I assisted to drive some refugees from 
their lurking-holes. Long live the Republic! 
Death to the nobility! The sons culottes for¬ 
ever 1” cried de Montreuil, with affected zeal. 

The ruffian was aeceived. 

“ Well, citizen, I don't care if you share this 
job with me. It will, perhaps, be safest, on the 
whole. I am hungry; I will strike a light, and 
we will eat” 

When he had kindled a fire and Montreuil 
could see his features and general aspect, he 
could scarcely restrain his horror and disgust. 
He boasted of his barbarities and gloried in his 
crimes. The refugee ate with this robber and 
highwayman, and endured his conversation till 
sleep quieted his tongue. Montreuil found it 
impossible to slumber peacefully in the company 
of such an enemy to humanity, and passed a 
troubled night. On the ensuing morning, he 
went with him to the spot where he was to await 
the coming of Dupree. It was a place well 
suited to such a deed. In sight of foe melan¬ 
choly ruins of the once elegant chateau of the 

Count de B-, they secreted themselves. 

Hours elapsed, and Dupree did not appear. 
They spent the entire day there. The object of 
Leduc's perfidy did not come. At dark, they 
returned to the place where they passed the pre¬ 
vious night. Citizen Leduc did* not meet the 
ruffian as he had agreed, which put him in the 
worst of temper. 

Montreuil was rqoiced that this wicked design 
had failed, though still laboring under apprehen¬ 
sions for the safety of the sexton's daughter. 
Had Dupree appeared as expected, he would 
have slain the assassin and warned the deluded 
sexton of his danger. As it had happened, he 
had been spared the pajp of killing a fellow- 
creature. 

Jean Leduc came in the morning, very angry. 

“Dupree has foiled me!” he exclaimed. 

“ He has started for Paris with his wife and 
daughter. The papers with which I supplied 
him will secure him an uninterrupted journey. 
This is the work of his handsome and quick¬ 
witted daughter. Ah, mademoiselle, you shall 
suffer for this!” 

“ Citizen,” said De Montreuil, thoughtfully, 

“ if the Duprees have gone to Paris, it will be 
easy to find them.” 

Leduc cast a sharp glance at the speaker. 
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“Famish me with passports, citizen, and I’ll 
forfeit my head if I do not ferret oat the 
fugitives.” 

“ I am going myself, but you shall hare the 
passports, nevertheless.” 

De Montreuil’s heart beat high with hope. 
The promised papers would not only protect him 
from the fury of the populace and the spies of 
the Committee and the Tribunal, but also enable 
him to serve' the beautiful and amiable Mademoi¬ 
selle Dupree, who had snatcned him from the 
swords of the French soldiers. It was with dif¬ 
ficulty that he could restrain his emotion; but 
notwithstanding the tumult within, he appeared 
outwardly calm. He deliberately drew his 
sword—the same with which Virginia had pro¬ 
vided him—and exhibited the sanguinary stains 
upon it. 

“I was at Fleurus, citizen, and I was at the 
death of a score of emigrants in the streets of 
Brussels,” he said. 

“Come with me, my friend, and you shall 
have passports,” answered Leduc. 

An hour later, de Montreuil was on his way to 
Paris; but Leduc was ip advance, and reached 
there two days before him. When the refugee 
arrived, the terrible police of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal had been let loose upon the unfortu¬ 
nate Duprees. This filled him with the direst 
apprehensions. He walked the streets contin¬ 
ually, making such inquiries as he dared, hardly 
.giving himself time for needful sleep and re¬ 
freshment. But the prying researches of malice 
proved more successful than those of friendship. 
Meeting Leduc unexpectedly in the street, de 
Montreuil received the stunning information that 
the Duprees were arrested and lodged in prison. 
The indignation and horror of the refugee were 
such, that he was strongly tempted to draw his 
sword and run the miscreant through the body. 
He stared at Leduc without speaking. He was 
trying to realize that such perfidy existed. 

“ Citizen, the news seems to surprise you ?” 

“ I confess,” stammered de Montreuil, “ that 
I am surprised. I believed I should be the first 
to discover their retreat. Into what prison are 
they thrown ?” 

“The Conciergerie, adjoining the Palace of 
Justice.” 

It was difficult for de Montreuil to master his 
feelings. Those confined in the Conciergerie 
were destined for the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
and never had more than three or four days in 
which to prepare for death, and often less. It 
was always crowded with victims suffering all 
the miseries of a pestilent atmosphere, hunger, 
thirst, and brutal treatment 


Montreuil was ready to despair. Little short 
of a miracle eould save the hapless family. He 
felt the entire helplessness of effort To appeal 
to the Tribunal, was insanity. To plead with 
Jean Leduc, was to expect compassion of a 
savage, who had proved himself incapable of 
such a sentiment 

*•' I think you would marry Dupree’s daugh¬ 
ter 1” he said, at length. 

“ She rejects my overtures. She avows—it is 
not flattering—a decided preference for the Tri¬ 
bunal and the guillotine,” Leduc replied. 

“ Delay her trial as long as possible, citizen. 
The horrors of the Conciergerie may subdue her 
aversion. A few days there will induce her io 
exchange her place for any fate you may dictate. 
Believe me, confinement in the crowded and 
filthy prison will overcome her scruples,” de 
Montreuil answered, anxious to gain time and 
defer the catastrophe as long as possible. Delay 
might afford opportunity for action; or there 
might occur one of those sudden changes in the 
government that often decide the destinies of 
political prisoners. 

“ Procure me admittance to her, citizen Le¬ 
duc. I may be able to use arguments that will 
alter her determination.” 

Leduc hesitated, lie was* not quite sure that 
that would be expedient. Besides, Montreuil— 
whom he knew by the name of Frelet—was a 
stranger, and appeared in speech and deport¬ 
ment above his condition. A doubt of his sin¬ 
cerity had arisen in his mind. 

“You do not answer? Very good. If you 
do not wish my services, reject them,” added UyK 
refugee. . 

“You shall see her; but, citizen Frelet, be 
careful what you say. I will speak to the corps 
de garde and to the jailor.” 

Having procured him admission, Leduc waited 
the result of his visit outside the prison. The 
refugee approached the cell of Mademoiselle 
Dupree with emotions of the deepest sorrow and 
sympathy. So great was his sense of gratitude, 
and so fervent his admiration, that he would wil¬ 
lingly have purchased her liberty at the sacrifice 
of his own. He could communicate with her 
through an iron lattice, only. He found her 
wonderfully serene. She did not recognize him, 
at first. 

“ Mademoiselle Dupree!” 

She knew his voice and ran to the grating to 
proffer her hand through the iron interstices. It 
was a mournful pleasure to Montreuil to touch 
the tips of her fingers. She had grown so dear 
to him, that the thought of her fate agitated him 
excessively. He could scarcely command his 
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voice. /There, in the terrible Conciergerie, he 
told his love and received the confession of hers. 
Bat a few moments were allowed them. Mon- 
trenil was harried from the Conciergerie in a state 
of mind bordering on distraction, revolving num¬ 
berless plans for the rescae of Virginie, none of 
which were practicable. 

To the eager questions of Leduc, his constant 
answer was: 

“ She asks a little time for reflection.” 

u She goes before the Tribunal to-morrow 1” 
exclaimed Leduc, with an oath. 

“ Miscreant!” cried de Montreuil, “ draw and 
defend yourself!” 

" Traitor! spy!” exclaimed Leduc. " Help 1” 

As it chanced, they had passed into an ob¬ 
scure street, and were quite alone. The villain 
drew and fought furiously, but soon fell, covered 
with wounds. 

“ Betrayer of beauty, virtue and innocence, 
receive the reward your crimes have merited!” 

At that instant, de Montreuil heard a great 
outcry near the Palace of Justice. It sounded 
Bke an outburst of joy. Sheathing his sword, he 
ran there as fast as he was able. An immense 
crowd had gathered. The people shouted and 
made extravagant demonstrations of pleasure. 
They embraced each other—they made the air 
resound with shouts. 

“ What means this, citizen V* Montreuil asked 
of the first person he met. 

“ Robespierre is arrested—he has attempted 
suicide—the Reign of Tenor has passed!” 

“Down with the tyrants! Liberty forever! 

Conciergerie—to the Conciergerie J” 


shMed Montreuil. 

“ To the Conciergerie! Liberate the prisoners 
doomed to death!” responded the people. 

Led by Montreuil, they beat down the carps de 
garde , and rushed into the prison. In a few min¬ 
utes the Duprees were at liberty, and many 
others; but before the merciful work was com¬ 
pleted, a strong detachment of soldiers arrived. 
The crowd was driven back and pacified with 
the assurance that those who had friends in 
prison should have them restored in a few days. 
As the multitude swayed to and fro, filling every 
street and avenue, they trampled the body of 
Jean Leduc beneath their feet. 

It was the 9th of Thermidor; on the 10th, 
Robespierre went to the scaffold, followed by the 
execrations of the Parisians, and, we might add, 
of the civilized world. 

De Montreuil found an amiable and heroic 
wife in Mademoiselle Dupree. His confiscated 
estates were restored, and France again offered 
him a peaceful home. 


THE RETURNED. 


BY F4.BHT I. M.- 


Weleome, loved one of other days, 

Back to thy natire shore; 

Thrice welcome to this trusting heart, 

We meet to part no more. 

You're wandered long in distant climes, 
Beneath the scorching sun,— 

With arms outstretched we hail thee now, 
With us remain till lift Is done. 

Gome take my hand within thine own, 

And wander in the grove; 

Where we’ve spent gay, bright hours before, 
Talking of God and love. 

The moon is up, the sky is elear; 

No gloom hangs o’er the earth; 

There’s nought to check thy happiness, 

Or quell thy voice-deep mirth. 

Three years have swiftly peesed away, 

Slnoe we have met as now; ... 

I feel thy warm breath on my cheek, 

Thy kiss upon my brow. 

A few short months will give me all 
This earth holds dear fer me: 

A fond and loving Wend for life; 

And we will happy be. 


OUR GUNNER’S SHOT. 


BY 8YLYANU8 COBB, JB. 


Oub noble ship lay at anchor in the Bay of 
Tangier, a fortified city in the extreme north¬ 
west point of Africa. The day had been ex¬ 
ceedingly mild, with a gentle breeze sweeping in 
from the northward and westward, but towards 
the close of the afternoon the sea-breeze died 
away, and one of those sultry, oven-like atmo¬ 
spheric breathings came up from the great sun¬ 
burnt Sahara. Half an hour before sundown 
the captain gave the cheering order for the boat¬ 
swain to “ call all hands to go in a swimming,” 
and in less than five minutes the forms of our 
hardy tars were seen leaping from the gangways, 
the ports, the bowsprit, and some of the more 
venturesome took their plunge from the arms of 
the lower yards. 

One of the studding-sails had been lowered 
into the water, with its comers suspended from 
the main yard-arm and the swinging-boom, and 
into this most of the swimmers made their way. 
Among those who seemed to be enjoying the 
sport most highly were two of the boyB, Tim 
Wallace and Fred Fairbanks, the latter of whom 
was the son of our old gunner, and in a laugh¬ 
ing mood they started out from the studding-sail 
on a race. There was a loud, ringing shout of 
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joy upon their lips as they put off, and they 
darted through the water like fishes. The sur¬ 
face of the sea was as smooth as glass, though its 
bosom rose in long, heavy swells that set in from 
the broad Atlantic. 

The ship was moorqjl with a long sweep upon 
both cables, and the buoy of the starboard an¬ 
chor was far away on the starboard quarter, where 
it rose and fell with the lazy swells like a drunken 
man. Towards this buoy the two lads made 
their way, Fred Fairbanks taking the lead: but 
when they were within about a dozen fathoms of 
the buoy, Tim shot ahead and promised to win 
the race. The old gunner had watched the 
progress of his little son with a vast degree of 
pride, and when he saw him dropping behind, he 
leaped upon the poop and was just upon the 
point of urging him on by a shout, when a cry 
reached his ears that made him start as though 
he had been struck by a cannon-ball. 

“A shark! a shark!” came from the captain 
of the forecastle; and at the sound of these 
terrible words, the men who were in the water 
leaped and plunged towards the ship. 

Bight abeam, at a distance of three or four 
cables' length, a sharp wake was seen in the wa¬ 
ter where the back fin of the monster was visible. 
His course was for the boys! For a moment the 
poor gunner stood like one bereft of sense, but 
on the next ho shouted at the top of his voice 
for his boy to turn. But the little fellow heard 
him not; stoutly the two swimmers strove for 
the goal, all unconscious of the bloody death- 
spirit that hovered so near them 1 Their merry 
laugh still rang over the waters, and at length 
they both reached the buoy together. 

O, what drops of agony started from the brow 
of our gunner! A boat had put off, but Fair¬ 
banks knew that it could not reach his child in i 
season, for the shark Was too near its intended I 
victims; and every moment he expected to see 
the monster sink from sight—then he knew that 
all hope would be gone! At this moment a cry 
reached the ship that went through every heart 
like a stream of scorching fire—the boys 
discovered their enemy! 

That cry started old Fairbanks to his senses, 
and quicker than thought he sprang to the 
quarter-deck. The guns were loaded and shotted 
fore and aft, and none knew their temper better 
than he. With a steady hand made strong by a 
sudden hope, the old gunner seized a priming- 
wire and pricked the cartridge of one of the 
quarter guns; then he took from his pocket a 
percussion wafer and set it in its place, and set 
back foe hammer of foe patent lock. With a 
giant strength the old man swayed the breech of 


foe heavy gpn to its bearing, and then seizing 
foe string of the lock, he stood back and watched 
for foe next swell that should bring foe shark 
within range. He had aimed foe piece some dis¬ 
tance ahead of his mark, but yet a single mo¬ 
ment would settle his hopes or his fears. 

Every breath was hushed, and every heart in 
that old ship was painfully still. The boat was 
yet some distance from foe boys, while foe hor¬ 
rible sea-monster was frightfully near. Suddenly 
the air was awoke by the roar of foe heavy gun, 
and as the old man knew that his shot was gone, 
he sank back upon the combings of the hatch 
and buried his face in his hands, as if afraid to 
see foe result of his own effort, for if he had 
failed, he knew that his boy was lost! 

For a moment after the report of the gun had 
died away upon the air, there was a dead silence; 
but as the dense 6moke arose from foe surface of 
the water, there was, at first, a low murmur 
breaking from the lips of the men—that murmur 
grew louder and stronger, until it swelled to a 
joyous, deafening shout. The old gunner sprang 
to his feet and gazed off upon foe water; and 
foe first thing that met his view was foe huge 
carcass of the shark floating with its white belly 
uppermost—a mangled, lifeless mass! 

In a few moments foe boat reached the daring 
swimmers, and half dead with fright, they were 
brought on board. The old man clasped his 
boy in his arms, and then, overcome by the pow¬ 
erful excitement, he leaned back upon a gun for 
support 

I have seen men in all the phases of excite¬ 
ment and suspense; but never have I see iLjlfree 
hundred human beings more overcome by thrill¬ 
ing emotion, than on that startling moment when 
first we knew the effects of Our Guhner's Shot. 


MARRIAGE EXTRA. 

A sailor boy purloined two or three pies at dif¬ 
ferent times. He was overheard in his whimsi¬ 
cal method thus repeating the marriage ceremony: 

“ I now propose a marriage between Jack 
Bowning and this pie; if any objection can bo 
made to this union, let it now bo known, or for¬ 
ever keep the peace.' 

On this freak being whispered to foe capthin, 
he prepared a good rope’s end, and holding it in 
one hand and the boy in the other, said: 

“A union is now proposed to take place be¬ 
tween this rope and a sailor boy; if any objec¬ 
tion can be made to this ticklish match, let it 
now be known, or forever keep foe peace." 

“ Captain," said the boy, “ the banns are for¬ 
bidden ; the parties have not the least regard for 
each other. To make it right, both with one 
voice should be reconciled to be spliced." 

"Well," said the captain, laughing, "you 
may go this time, sirrah, but look out next time 
how you make love to or marry any of my pies, 
for it is clearly pi-ratical .—The Gleaner . 
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LINES IN A LADY’S ALBUM. 
SnggtsUi byapictvrt of a Lady playing on a Lyro. 


BT 0. R. STEM. 


Tha plate on which with nailing mien 
The youthfttl lyrist is seen, 

Together with your kind desire, 

Shall prompt my muse to strike her lyre, 
And should the strain by fimcy caught, 
Be unto thee with pleasure fraught, 
Where'er I rore, whatever betide. 

I'll know my wish was gratified, 

And sing, perchance, amid the gay, 

This song to thee—the Lyrist's Lay: 

My lyre is attuned, 

And I strike with glee, 

As the wares strike the tfhore, 
When they roll from the sea; 
And the notes that awake, 

May hare power to impart 
A thrill which shah sweep, 

Like a tide o'er thy heart. 

My lyre is attuned. 

And though long it has lain, 
With glad inspiration 
I touch it again; 

Unmindful of spring-time, 

Of sunlight and dew, 

While thinking my song 
Will be welcome to yon. 

My lyre is attuned, 

But the spell it doth cast, 

May cheer bat a moment, 

And swiftly glide past; 
let the hope that remains 
On my soul's hidden shrine, 

Will he that Joy's footsteps 
yg May follow in thine. 


THE EMPEROR’S BRIDE. 


BT 7BA2T018 W. BUTMAKN. 

Abhulf, the Duke of Bavaria, was young 
and heroic, a possessor both of great personal 
beauty and vast wealth; he would moreover, on 
the death of the present emperor, receive the 
ciown, although there were several other contes¬ 
tants for that honor; and now having been on a 
journey to some of the northern principalities, 
co nferri ng on the matter, was returning through 
Thailand, and belated on his solitary way. 

He had emerged from the gigantic forests 
upon the brood valleys, and for the first time be¬ 
held on the rod|| that abruptly led from the 
plain, the cheerful gleam of homelike castle 
windows. Winding bofcUg&ap the narrow paths, 
he demanded en£{Ance, 'a3Xd after a short parley 
among themselves, was shown into the hall by 
two tall Goths, and ascending, by their signal, a 


narrow flight of steps, found himself at the door 
of the most cheerful of the spacious rooms, 
gleaming with the large fire in the ample chim¬ 
ney, and a long table resplendent with gold and 
silver flagons, and drinking vessels of colored 
glass. Around the table, shaking it with hilari¬ 
ous laughter, and snatches of drunken song, sat 
some dozen Norsemen, most powerful and 
dreaded bugbears of the time. Unseen by them 
he paused a moment, when a light touch on his 
shoulder canted him to torn, and a servant who 
was bearing drinks in and out, whispered: 

“ Go not in, for God's sake, sir! They are 
Goths ! They came as guests, and at once con¬ 
fined all the servants, save the cook and I, ip the 
turret, and my lady in the chamber above. There 
are two who guard her door but one has just 
gone down for a tankard of ale. Save her, 
good fir! that long-limbed beast with yellow 
hair is Gotfried, and is enamored of her I” 

“And she?" 

“ The Lady Adelheid hates him.” 

The servant passed in with his viands, to be 
greeted with roars and shouts and metal plates 
hnrled round his head, bat Arnnlf, with a light 
foot, stole up the wide oaken staircase opposite. 
The guard lay lolling on the floor with his back 
turned. It took but a quick, powerful blow from 
the hilt of Arnulf's sword to leave him stunned; 
then undoing the fastenings of the door, he en¬ 
tered and dragged the Goth after him. No 
sooner was this done, than the heavy tramp of 
the other was heard. 

“ Come in here,” whispered Arnulf, from be¬ 
hind the door, in the Scandinavian tongue, which 
the surprised barbarian thinking it his compan¬ 
ion's voice, did not hesitate to do, and at the 
moment, a second blow of the ponderous hilt, 
sweeping through the air, fell on his head. Ar¬ 
nulf sprang forward to catch him that he might 
not be heard below, and then deposited both the 
senseless bodies behind the arras in the corridor 
without, re-entered and closed the door. 

The room was shaded by heavy curtains trail¬ 
ing gloomily under the pale lamplight, and in 
the farthest part now stood in amazement, a 
young, beautiful woman, whom he had no diffi¬ 
culty in recognizing as the Lady Adelheid, and 
whom on first entering, he observed sitting 
slightly bent forward, her hands clasped upon 
her knee, and her fair hair drooping round her 
face# 

“ What means it V* she asked hurriedly. 

“ Lady, thou must come with me to release 
thy servants, that so thou mayest be rid of thy 
intruders,” he replied. 

“Gladly, gladly!” she said. “They are in 
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the south turret. But how, there are but ten in 
all, and woful cowards?" 

But leading the way to the place they found it 
secured only by bolts on the outside, and instantly 
released the terrified crew. 

“ Is there no exit but that guarded ?" asked 
Arnulf. 

“ Several," she replied. “ One leading directly 
down from this tower." 

“Then how many of you," he asked, “are 
brave enough to go down and raise a tumult at 
the gates, by shouting, rattling shields, blowing 
trumpets, thus to call your cheerful guests from 
their feast ?" 

All, at once, volunteered, and having snatched 
whatever weapons were at hand, were conducted 
by Adelheid to the postern. In a moment more, 
springing up the steps, she rejoined Arnulf, And 
they stood together at the top of the stairway, 
from whose foot arose the sounds of revelry and 
drunken merriment. All at once the tumult 
without the gates became audible, great batter¬ 
ings on the stone and oak, quick echoing and 
multiplying cries, blare of trumpets and clash of 
cymbals, and all the most fiendish tintinabulum 
that the little army could arouse, which rever¬ 
berating among the surrounding rocks, struck 
with great effect through the banqueting hall. 
Dead silence fell upon the Goths, and the two 
who guarded the main entrance rushed up for 
commands. 

“A legion of Germans," cried they, “ besiege 
us!" 

“ Let us see how many a legion are!" scoffed 
the long-limbed Gotfried, and snatching his fal¬ 
chion he dashed down, followed by his confreres, 
across the courts and ordered them to throw 
open the great gates. No sooner said than done, 
and in pursuit of their enemy, the wine-maddened 
Norsemen poured out. Instantly the gates 
clashed behind them, and were barred by Adel¬ 
heid and Arnulf, who had followed close at their 
heels, while the servants, retreating round the 
postern with their din, threw themselves in and 
secured it, leaving the Goths to their own 
imaginations. 

“ Safe again !" said Adelheid, and the enemy, 
after clamoring a sufficient space of time, silently 
withdrew. 

The other two Goths, who were only stupefied, 
being laid outside, were nowhere to be seen the* 
next morning. Their invaders being thus dis¬ 
posed of, Arnulf courteously introduced himself, 
and related how being overtaken by night, he 
had been attracted by the hospitable appearance 
of her castle to seek entrance. 

“And thus," exclaimed Adelheid, extending 


both her hands to him, “ to save me from worse 
than death! I never can thank thee as I would. 
Sir Knight 1" 

“No thanks, lady, it is too much pleasure 
already, to have been the least assistance." 

“ Never before was I so near despair, though 
for a long time I have stirred nowhere but 
Gotfried has hovered round in terrifying power." 

“ And thou fearest him again ?" 

“ Constantly. He sways this province, thou 
knowest, and for that reason I shall depart 
southwards to other friends, who will shelter me 
till war or time interposes. Friesland is not so 
safe to me as it was to my father." 

“And why not go together," asked Arnulf, 
“ since our paths are the same ?" 

“ It will be a week or more before I can ar¬ 
range my household for departure. If the Duke 
of Bavaria will honor me with his presence until 
that time, nothing would give me more pleasure," 
she said. 

“ My lady, with joy for a much longer period." 

“ I can but laugh pleasurably," resumed she, 
“ when I think how this adventure hath made us, 
strangers an hour ago, now at once old acquaint¬ 
ance, and firm friends, I trust." 

“ The Lady Adelheid is no stranger to me. 
Not to speak grossly, fame has rumored her 
beauty to no ears more delightfully than to mine, 
and led by this magnet, a year ago in Paris I 
saw her. Ah, lady, I cannot but hope that thou 
hast not forgotten that tourney where the victori¬ 
ous knight who pronounced thee queen of beauty, 
wore a crown from thy hand, since thou hast 
doubtless crowned many. But the wounds that 
constrained him to a weary illness forbade further 
to behold what his heart coveted.” 

“ No. I have not forgotten." 

“ And I was recognized by thee ?" he ques¬ 
tioned eagerly. 

“ Canst thou doubt it ?" 

At this point supper, in a vastly different style 
from that of the Goths, was served, and after 
prayers had been read by the young hostess to 
the assembled household, Arnulf was shown to 
a gorgeous state chamber where servants waited 
to attend him. 

Thus a space of three weeks, more happy than 
he ever dreamed of, slid uninterruptedly by, and 
then Adelheid, with two followers, under his es¬ 
cort set out for Treves, the nearest city. Under 
green forest boughs and fording shallow rivers, 
over solitary mountain peaks, the little oampany 
gay and friendly, passed to Treves. There they 
would have delayed still longer, but intelligence 
coming to Arnulf of the revolt of Duke Guido 
and Berengar, who claimed the coming crown 
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equally with himself, he was forced to alter his 
plans and leave hastily, having first detailed a 
band of soldiery who were to protect the Lady 
Adelheid whenever she felt disposed to resume 
her southerly path. A brief but expressive fare¬ 
well, and Adelheid, left with merry friends, un¬ 
noticing saw time pass, till one day reports flew 
in on face and tongue of the frightened country¬ 
folk, that the Goths, having sailed down the 
Moselle, were marching across the country in 
enormous numbers, burning and devastating as 
they went, and led by one who must be a god, so 
wonderful were his exploits. A shudder crept 
to her very heart as in their description she re¬ 
cognized Gotfried, and knew that whatever other 
reason he had for waging war on the Franks, 
she herself was by no means a secondary one, 
and since while Treves was threatened from a 
savage horde, she could not diminish its strength 
by even the small escort that Arnulf had provid¬ 
ed, she prepared to leave alone with her two 
servants, but was overruled by others, who 
langhed at the Norse, and declared a fortified 
eity to be the safest for one so unprotected, and 
with a bitter sense of her loneliness in the world 
she acquiesced, since other action was impossible, 
for on the same day, the great clans, filling the 
horizon, swept into view, swarming over the 
blasted fields and ruined homesteads, and pitched 
within bowshot of the city. No event could have 
been more unexpected than this, for though the 
None had frequently in past days ravaged the 
land at a distance, it was thought that since they 
had held Friesland in fief, their enmity was ap 
peaaed, but their warlike spirit, it seemed was 
not thus to be quieted, and immediately, with all 
the skill they were masters of and the rage that 
was master of them, they commenced the as¬ 
sault. Vain the arrows that showered from the 
towen of Treves, they fell on phalanxed shields, 
and even when they did execution, ten foes 
seemed to throng up for every one who fell. Nor 
did the precipitate irruption from the gates seem 
to affect the Goths, for those heroic souls who 
went out, never returned, and steadily over their 
bones, the great fife towers were pushed up to 
the city walls, and the solid battering rams tore 
down the huge stones above them. At last a 
hundred* breaches opened through the weakened 
walls, and planting their scaling ladders the as¬ 
sailants clambered over, while as many as died 
on the opposing spears were replaced by a more 
invulnerable crew. Still they thronged up and 
on, savage slaughter and cruel rapine marking 
their path. Trevel was captured by the Goths, 
and its pitiable inhabitants put to the sword. 

All this time Adelheid had sat calmly awaiting 


what seemed her inevitable fate. With forced 
patience she had endured all the sufferings of the 
siege, and now hearing the crash of the walls, 
the redoubled shrieks and war cries, she knew 
that no kind chance could save her either from 
death or the more dreaded Goth. As she stood 
at one of the large windows quietly as her beat¬ 
ing heart would allow, a sudden yell transfixed 
the air, and a band of the enemy dashed through 
the court to the house, killing and plundering as 
they went, while another band tore on from 
another side. Now their footsteps grew loud and 
distinct, and now retreated, while her breath grew 
fuller at the thought of escape. Idle dream! at 
the instant the door was thrown open and they 
poured in. 

u Ah, ha!” was the exclamation, as the leader 
espying her, strode forward, while his companions 
volleyed a charge of foreign jargon through the 
room. Already his hand twined in her long hair 
and his blade flashed above her throat, when anoth¬ 
er, a stentorian voice, arrested him, and Gotfried 
with blazing eyes stood stupendous in the door¬ 
way. With a bound he was beside her and had 
snatched her from his subordinate. 

“ Off 1" he cried. “ She is mine, mine! touch 
her who dare!” 

“ No,” answered Adelheid, in a sharp agonized 
tone, “ I had rather die.” 

“ Not this time, pretty lady 1” said he, with a 
short, triumphant laugh, “ thou comest with me. 
Where is Arnulf now 1 Ah, ha, lady Adelheid ! 
thou hast no emperor-expectant longer. Arnulf 
is in my hands now!” 

Perhaps Gotfried merely meant that in obtain¬ 
ing her he had the advantage over the Duke of 
Bavaria, but the sudden pang that shot through 
her heart at the words, revealed not only the 
pain of believing Arnulf at the mercy of the 
Goths, but how precious his life and freedom 
were to her. Gotfried regarded her an instant, 
very probably reading these thoughts, and then 
taking her in his arms bore her to a place select¬ 
ed for his . stronghold in Treves, and thrusting her 
sepsetess form within, locked. the door and left 
once more, secure of his prey, on his errand of 


sack and murder. 

When Adelheid awoke, she found herself lying 
on the floor where the Goth had rudely thrown 
her, almost too faint and weary to lift her head. It 
was a prison, with but one window, and that large 
and closely latticed with iron bars. Revived by 
degrees, she dragged herself thither and gazing 
out, discovered that the place was a tower on the 
low, southern wall, not two leagues from the 
great forest of Ardennes. From frequent excur¬ 
sions, made daily during her visit in Treves, to 
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the forest, she had gained acquaintance with the 
foresters and won the friendliness of many by 
her engaging condescension. Once there, she 
was secure. So near the edge of the town, even 
while the dreadful sounds of the rout clamored 
upwards, though the forest seemed to stretch its 
dark arms to protect her, could it be possible to 
fly? Alas, the iron bars prevented 1 With 
eagerness she searched the apartment for another 
outlet, but totally bare of furniture as it was, 
nothing rewarded her save an iron ring in the 
centre of a stone segment of the wall. A sud¬ 
den thought seized her, and exerting all her 
strength qpon it, something gave way, and she 
slowly drew the slab of stone aside, disclosing 
thereby the sky and an unobstructed view of the 
forest. A step landed her on a projecting frag¬ 
ment of the open wall, a leap of ten feet upon 
the soft turf below. When Gotfricd, several 
hours later, returned to his nest, the bird had 
flown, but the open space showed where. Al¬ 
most springing over the ground, for the despera¬ 
tion of despair nerved her, she succeeded in 
crossing the weary leagues and gaining the shel¬ 
ter of Ardennes and the protection of the myriad 
charcoal burners and peasants who dwelt within 
its borders. But noV the distracting thought 
racked her soul that Amulf was the prey of 
the barbarians, and perhaps at this very moment, 
when she was safe and free, undergoing every 
variety of torture. One by one, however, the 
peasants gathered round her, listening to her 
simple recital, and joining this, to the woes of 
which they already knew, they swore revenge 
and scattered themselves throughout the forest 
to summon their mates to the work. 

It is a singular picture in history, the subject 
of one of the great paintings of the world, af¬ 
forded by this young and beautiful woman, her 
long hair streaming down from its tiara of jewels, 
over its vestments of purple cloth, her cheeks 
flushed, her eyes lighted with a vehement fire, 
as she harangued the assembled peasantry whoso 
sympathetic feces peered blackened and spell¬ 
bound from the bronze forest boughs, the whole 
scene half silvered and idealized by struggling 
moonbeams, while we may imagine the roar of 
the distant city subsiding slowly into solitary 
echoes through the night. But a woman, whose 
being is deeply stirred, rarely fails in her pur¬ 
poses, and before the third day an immense 
concourse were prepared to waylay the Norse¬ 
men when they should again take up their march 
inland. The opportunity was not long wanting, 
for again one bright day the hordes began to de¬ 
scend, and not to prolong the account, before that 
night set, ten thousand of the Goths lay cut to 


atoms by the rude weapons of the infuriated for¬ 
esters. But secluded as Adelheid was, during 
the terrible affray, a Goth, who knew that she 
was Gotfried’s property, and who with others had 
been seeking her from the first day of her flight, 
violently entezed the hut, caught her by the waist, 
and once more a prisoner, she rode in his arms 
with the retreating nnmber, till he could restore 
her to his master. When the swarms halted 
again, she was consigned to the care of an old 
crone, for Gotfried had gone elsewhere to prepare 
for fresh attacks, and now mocked and caressed 
by the woman who never suffered her out of her 
sight, she resigned herself to trust in the 
Providence that had hitherto protected her. 

Meanwhile, Arnulf, who, engaged in personal 
arrangements, had heard as yet nothing of the 
destruction of Treves, was counting the hours 
that would carry him northward again, when in¬ 
telligence arrived that his uncle, Charles the 
Thick, was dead, thus leaving the royal field 
utterly open to competitors. Nevertheless, the 
election by the people of Germany was to decide 
the matter, and then, whoever they should choose 
would find it no difficult tiling to suppress the 
refractory vassals afterward. Attending the late 
king’s obsequies with all due pomp, and receiv¬ 
ing the homage of many of the nobles, two 
months had fully elapsed before he heard of the 
ruin of the city, and then from a servant of 
Adelheid who had been everywhere searching for 
him, the second capture and probable destination 
of Adelheid. Gotfried, he knew by his spies, 
was travelling south alone to inspect the Rhone 
valley, and ho determined, if possible, to effect 
her escape before his return. Accordingly, as 
the vast Goihic camp now slid slowly southward 
like a living glacier slipping from height to height 
almost imperceptibly, and now rushed like a lava 
torrent desolating the Rhine country, a tall old 
woman planted herself in the cottage of a field 
through which they were to pass, trusting belike, 
to that superstitious reverence held by all Norse 
nations for the female sex. Wrapped in a long 
scarlet cloak of vast dimensions, she wandered 
round gathering fragments of wood for her fire, 
and was thus engaged when an advanced party 
of the enemy stumbled over her. At first refus¬ 
ing any answer to their inquiries, she at last gave 
gruff and churlish responses, and then suddenly 
turning on them with smiles and courtesies, bade 
them welcome as conquerors of the land, and 
invited them to her cottage. This conduct only 
serving to impress them with her supernatural 
qualities as a witch, forced by other powers to 
speak truth against her inclinations, they dared 
not decline, and by nightfall, glad to occupy the 
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cottage by proxy, their prisoner, the Lady Adel- 
heid and the old crone were both lodged in the 
hat. The eyes of the latter, however, were too 
sharp for deception, and not being troubled with 
the reverence above mentioned, she speedily 
halted ont of the place to apprise her country¬ 
men that this witch was no woman. No sooner 
had she gone, however, than the witch, opening 
wide her cloak, murmured: 

“ Come hither, lassie!” 

Something in the tone aroused Adelheid from 
her mournful apathy, and she glanced up. The 
witch immediately produced a suit of armor like 
the Goths, half brass, half hairy skins, and bade 
her quickly tear off her purple robes and indue 
herself therein. With a joyful heart Adelheid 
hastened to obey, while the witch from a distant 
comer ferreted another and larger suit which she 
instantly assumed herself, then rolling Adelheid’s 
dress into a small bundle, wrapped it in a skin, 
and tied it round the owner’s shoulders. For a 
moment then the witch lifted her visor and gazed 
into the lady’s face. 

** Go thy ways, gentle one!” said the voice, 
which sounded strangely familiar and pleasant to 
her, until seeing the face pale sparkling smil¬ 
ingly on her, she heard the words as if in a dream 
too delightful to be true. 

“ Thou wilt pass finely for a young barbarian,” 
said he. “ Shield thy face well or thou’lt enamor 
all the young women of the camp. As for me, 
Aranlf must bide him from the place in all 
haste. Farewell, farewell 1” and he seized both 
her hands, with a quick ardor bent down and 
kissed her burning lips, closed her visor, lifting a 
piece of bark which he carefully replaced after¬ 
ward, issued with her into the open air, and 
slipping round joined the others who were talking 
loudly outside the front of the hut 

Gotfried had just returned, , and now entered 
the abode with the woman, while one or two oth¬ 
ers looked in at the open door. The uproar that 
arose within sufficiently attested that no soul was 
to be found, and the anger of their leader and 
the tremulous sentences of the terrified crone 
caused those around to shrink with fear. Still 
Araulf and Adelheid stood hand-locked in the 
darkness, and subsequently assisted in scouring 
the plains in search of themselves, since Gotfried 
persisted that they had not had time to run a 
rod. Then waiting till Gotfried expressed his 
resolution to march on Lyons at once next day, 
they separated, since escape for both together 
was impossible, Araulf wandering at first slowly 
and carelessly and then rapidly away across the 
plain and rocks, and Adelheid mingling with the 
more distant throngs behind. Thus Araulf re¬ 


turned to his own army and put them in readi¬ 
ness to intercept the Norsemen on their ravaging 
path. 

All the olives on the hills were sere and dry, 
the vineyards stripped, and the heat of latter 
August raging overhead as those great armies 
advanced to meet each other; the one quiet and 
determinedly, the other boisterous and wild; and 
on their seething commotion, the great first of 
September, a day renowned forever in battle an¬ 
nals, dawned, showing them encamped face to 
face. A fearful fight was waged that day through 
the dew of morning and the heat of noon, giving 
a lasting check to the barbarism that was flood¬ 
ing Europe. Early in the contest, Araulf saw 
that the weighty German cavalry were by no 
means mates for the light foot soldiery of the 
Goths, and the first to leap to the ground, followed 
by every noble of the warrior band, he closed in 
the fray hand to hand and dealt them blows in a 
different fashion from any they had received from 
other enemies. 

“ Victory sides with us 1” said Araulf, as the 
sun sunk into clouds not redder than the battle¬ 
field, and coolly wiping his sword, he added: 
“ Let ns explore somewhat further, my lords. I 
have a precious treasure among these robbers 1” 
And they slowly advanced through the death- 
strewn plain. Meanwhile a slender, boyish fig¬ 
ure, who though of the enemy, had not been 
seen to mingle in the fight, had retreated into a 
grove hard by as the defeated parties scampered 
away, and when the victorious shouts went up 
from the Germans, the Lady Adelheid, clad in 
her old purple costume, parted the shadows of 
the trees and carefully picked her way across the 
field. 


Araulf had paused at a spot dyed with car¬ 
nage and heaped with slain. Most prominent of 
all, two gigantic figures lay lifeless, gashed and 
ghastly at his feet. They were the Norse lead¬ 
ers, Siefried and Gotfried. Nevermore from 
them would storm and commotion disturb the 
land; they feasted now from their enemies’ skulls 
in the vast, cloudy halls of Odin, and deprived 
of them, the rabble who followed their will 
would disperse to their northern caves and cells 
till the torn kingdom they had invaded should 
heal and grow invincible against them. With 
these thoughts passing from his mind, he glanced 
up, and Adelheid, where she paused beneath the 
waving of the German banner, caught his glad¬ 
dened eye. Almost instantly he was beside her. 
A moment of mutual thanksgiving and silent 
tenderness, they stood breathless in each other's 
presence, both relieved now from the great load 
of danger that had oppressed them. 
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“ At last, at last, sweet friend!" murmured 
he. 

“ I have waited long," said she, then raising 
her eyes to his. 

“ But now thou art safe I" 

“ Safe 1" she echoed smilingly. 

“ And nothing shall again part ns, strangers 
though we be ?" he asked with that earnest gaze. 

“ Nothing!" was the reply, with her hand in 
his. 

As they spoke, the old Bishop of Magdeburg, 
hearing the imperial crown, came forward, es¬ 
corted by the German peers, and followed by his 
dependants and the deputation of voters. 

11 Sire," said he, kneeling, “ I am the month- 
piece of Germany. The free ballots of all her 
electors yesterday elected Arnulf emperor, and 
ten of the contumacious vassals and peers to-day 
swear allegiance. Sire, receive our homage!" 

“ My Lord Bishop," said Arnulf, after a few 
words of acceptance, and having courteously 
greeted the vassals, “ perhaps for the first time 
in thy life, wilt thou open thy mass book on a 
battle-field, and make Adelheid of Friesland my 
v wife ?" 

Blandly, and well pleased at the choice, the 
bishop complied* and when with impressive sol¬ 
emnity he had pronounced the indissoluble 
words, Arnulf, raising the crown from his own 
brow, placed it upon his wife's, and stepping with 
her towards the brave arrier-ban, amid the shouts 
of acclamation that rent the air, said: 

“ Nobles of Germany,—the emperor, whom you 
have chosen to-day, gives you your empress !" 

SINGULAR DIVORCE CASE. 

A person in rather a high position has just ob¬ 
tained from the civil tribunal of the Seine (in 
France), a separation from bis wife, with the right 
of keeping his child, in consequence of the fol¬ 
lowing circumstancce: The child had the mea¬ 
sles, and the medical attendant declared its life 
to hs in danger ; but the mother, nevertheless, 
continued to prepare her toilet for an evening 
party, to which she had been invited. “ You 
cannot leave the child, who is dying," exclaimed 
the husband. The wife replied that it was im¬ 
possible for her to remain away from the party 
without breaking her promise, and being guilty 
of a want of politeness. The husband again re¬ 
monstrated with her, but in vain; she insisted 
on going to the party, if only for an hour. The 
husband replied that if she carried out her inten¬ 
tion, the door would be closed against her on her 
return. The wife lefr for the party, but on her 
return home was refused admittance. The tribu¬ 
nal has decided that the husband was perfectly 
justified, and has furthermore ruled that a wife 
who forsakes her child in illness, forfeits her con¬ 
jugal affection.— Galignani. 


Men gravitate toward right, but are continually 
drawn aside by disturbing causes. 


PICKING CP A LADY. 

As a tradesman of Tarascon was recently at a 
late hour going in his gig to Brives, he overtook 
in a desolate part of the road near Puyfort an 
elegantly dressed young woman, who appeared 
greatly fatigued. Astonished to see a female of 
her appearance alone on the highway at such an 
hour, he stopped and questioned her, and she, 
after some hesitation, said in a soft voice : “Ah 
sir, I am very unhappy! My husband, in con¬ 
sequence of a quarrel we happened to have, has 
just flung me out of a post-chaste, and I am now 
going I know not where." The tradesman said 
she would do well to go to Brives, the nearest 
town, and offered her a seat bv his side; but she 
said, with an air of great modesty, that she could 
not think of accompanying a perfect stranger. 
The tradesman, however, insisted, and after a 
while, she got into the gig. The conversation 
that ensued soon assumed a tender tone, and the 
tradesman ventured to press the hand of the lady 
and to take a peep into her face, which, from 
what he thought was modesty, she had kept 
averted from him. He then 6aw two fierce eyes 
and a rough beard, and the sight struck him 
with terror. After a moment's reflection, how¬ 
ever, he let drop his pocket handkerchief into 
the road, and said: u Madam, I must stop for a 
moment to pick up my pocket handkerchief; but 
no, my horse is so vicious that I cannot leave 
him. Is it taking too great a liberty to ask you 
to pick up the handkerchief for me ?" “ Not at 
all, sir," said the pretended lady, jumping from 
the gig, and at the same moment the traefesmen, 
whipping his horse, drove off as fast as he possi¬ 
bly could. A basket left by the bandit m the 
gig was found to contain a poignard and two 
pistols.— Courrier de Limoges . 


PRACTICAL JOKING. 

When and how did personal outrages first ob-**v 
tain the mild name of practical jokes ? 'What is 
miscalled practical joking is pleasure in giving 
pain, pleasure in humiliating, pleasure in morti¬ 
fying, pleasure in injuring. In a word, it is 
cruelty making merry. Spinning a cockchafer is 
a practical joke of the highest order. But the 
jocular name did not exist in the time of Hogarth, 
who therefore placed his first example of sport¬ 
ing with suffering under the head of “ Progress 
of Cruelty." Considering the common associa¬ 
tion of cowardice and cruelty, it is somewhat re¬ 
markable that the disposition to the latter vice 
which belongs to practical joking is 60 much 
cultivated in our army. A man is picked out to 
be baited for the pleasure of his brother officers. 

Be sure that he is not rashly chosen. There is 
no danger of the selection oi one who will resist 
and resent the first indignity—who will know 
how to distinguish between good-humored banter 
and playfulness and intentional affront, and who 
will consequently make his stand against the first 
violation of the respect due to the gentleman. 

A man of this stAmp is never chosen as a butt, 
or for the sport of persecution. Excellent care is 
taken to pick out one who will not find out too 
soon what is and what is not to be borne, and 
who will put up with much indignity before the 
capacity of endurance is exhausted .—London 
Examiner. 
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FRIENDSHIP’S WREATH. 

BT MART 8. PRXBL1. 


A wreath for friendship! bring ye hither flowers, 
Spirit flowers—laden with the dews of lift; 

Grown in the inner garden of the soul, 

With holy fragrance and meek beauty rile. 

Bring ye the dewy flowers of the soul. 

Bring ye the glorious passion flower of lore; 
Search in the deep dell of a woman’s soul; 

There it blooms erer, ’neath the smile of One, 
Who, of her being, Is the life, the whole! 

Bring ye the glorious passion flower of lore. 

Bring ye the gentle pansy flower of thought, 

That blooms upon the silent brow of night, 

'Where men pause oft, and gather them, for guides 
To lored ones in the paradise of light, * ‘ 

Bren the gentle pansy flowers of thought. 

Bring ye the blue-eyed flowers of memory, 

That in the quiet cloisters of the heart 

Peal solemnly, as vesper bells of old, 

Of soul-ties severed by the grave, in part; 

Gather ye blue-eyed flowers of memory. 

Bring ye the amaranthine flowers of hope, 

That bloom eternal in the fields Elyslan; 

A few of which the Father’s hand hath sown 
Within us, opening heaven to our vision. 

Immortal amaranthine flowers of hope! 

These bring and lay at frlendshp’s holy shrine 
An offering meet; then with thy spirit eyes 

Thou shalt behold an angel hand entwine 
Thy soul-flowers in a wreath that never dies; 

A wreath of friendship gladdening all thy life. 


THE LOST HEART. 


BY MAURICE 8ILINGSBY. 


Nelly Grant was the idol of my boyhood. 
How often have I gazed into her clear, blue eyes, 
in days gone by, and said to myself, “ 0, that I 
understood thee, Nelly Grant! 0, that the inner 
life with all its secret workings could belaid open 
to me, and I could read my destiny in those 
dreamy orbs1” 

How often have I sat beside her on some mossy 
hillock, and read to her for hours from the mar- 
vellous pages of some favorite author. She was 
my senior by a least a year, and her intercourse 
with me was more like that of an affectionate 
sister, feeling with me the warmest interest, and 
entering with enthusiasm into all my boyish 
dreams of future advancement. At this time I 
had never spoken to her of love, yet the expression 
of my eyes and the tone of my voice must have 
told her there was something more than friendship 
at the j>ottom of it; and those delicate attentions 
which I proffered her, must have satisfied her 
also of the earnestness of my devotion. 

3 


At length there came to reside in the village a 
young physician by the namo of Lock. He was 
about twenty-five years of age, and strikingly 
prepossessing in appearance. He made the ac¬ 
quaintance of Nelly Grant, and from that moment 
I began to distrust her, and distrust with me 
speedily begat jealousy; not that I had cause for 
it—0, no! but somehow or other there was a 
marked change in my behaviour. I had, hereto¬ 
fore, been centle, sympathetic and trusting, so 
that the alteration in my conduct gradually pro¬ 
duced discomfort for both of us, and eventu¬ 
ally a degree of coldness. Alas that I did not 
then understand her better! It would have saved 
her years of intense self-torture, and me a world 
of humiliation and pain. 

That which we most desired was perseveringly 
withheld. An explanation at this time would have 
set the whole thing on its proper footing. In 
my present state of doubtful ignorance and 
wounded self-love, I could not muster the neces¬ 
sary resolution to broach the subject of our differ¬ 
ences, and therefore my silence and hourly in¬ 
creasing neglect (Heaven only knows the secret 
pain which it cost me) only tended to widen the 
breach between us. At the same time old Mrs. 
Grant continued to encourage the doctor’s visits, 
for, being an invalid, she naturally held the med¬ 
ical faculty in great esteem, and nothing wonld 
have pleased her more than to behold Nelly the 
wife of an M. D. 

The old lady having some property in her 
possession, and being naturally vain and some¬ 
what aristocratic withal, it was only too probable 
to suppose, and you have the truth of it, that she 
would prefer for a son-in-law a professional gen¬ 
tleman, if a beggar, to a plain farmer’s son in the 
midst of pumpkins, if equally blessed with those 
higher attributes which beautify and elevate their 
possessor. Nelly’s views were different, I knew 
that; and yet I dared not disclose my preference, 
or shock her too sensitive ears with an avowal of 
love, when perchance the spark that was a-blaze 
in me had never yet communicated itself to the 
one dear heart, for which, without it, the world 
at this point, and life, and everything, would have 
been utterly hollow and worthless. She had 
always been so kind and sisterly; never exhibit¬ 
ing the faintest trace of that turbulent emotion, 
that consuming love, for which I panted and' 
thirsted as the flowers for dew. My love was 
mad—ungovernable; a child’s devotion, and a 
giant’s frenzy! I felt that I could pluck the 
flowers or the stars equally well to adorn her 
temples. Why should she not give me back the 
same ! Was it possible that that sweet, passive 
though sometimes earnest look was love—that 
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eternal principle which makes us rital; which 
outlives time and space; which triumphs over 
life and death, and encircles like a golden 
arch the dim forever ? It could not be, 0, no ! 
And the atmosphere of doubt rolled in between 
us and widened, and congealed to ice, leaving the 
twin loves (insensible of each other’s growth) 
chilling and speechless in the deepest depths of 
our hearts. 

Poor Nelly! poor foolish me. I urns a coward 
in the armor of love. A blush, a sign, a tear, a 
tremulous hand, a choking voice, left Nelly and 
me in the dark—still in the dark 1 I wanted 
worlds of proof to pierce ray timidity and remove 
the doubt. 

The doctor’s visits became more and more fre¬ 
quent, and yet no one said that Nelly encouraged 
him. I know now that she never did, and yet I 
believed it then—would have sworn to it. That 
moment I made my resolve. I said to myself, 
“ I will write Nelly a letter. She shall learn my 
secret—she shall know what a terrible straggle 
one fickle heart has cost me—then I shall quit 
the hum.” 

I sat one night in my chamber; it was the last 
night of my stay; I did not (fast upon the moon 
like a sentimental driveller, for the tower of my 
ideal was not an unsubstantial fabric. It was a 
great reality hi ruins. I did not say, “ 0, pale 
Diana!" or “ Thou watery moon!" I was think¬ 
ing what I should say to Nelly. I cared nothing 
for moons, for I had lost my sun, which was of 
more importance to me than a universe of milk 
and water planets. 

My being had become rounded into a tragic 
poem. I seemed to be living in the last act 
A letter to Nelly was to close all. The ffcture 
*■ was to be a starless sea, and 1 a drifting wreck. 
3, wrote it—I revealed all 1 I left it on the stand 
3 &t • my bed's head. The next morning Nelly re- 
#oa ived it, but I was—gene, no one knew where! 

. XFe rhaps no one cared. Certainly I did not. I 
Imp t saying to myself as I went on and out ef 
tke town, “ Town, you shall know me no 
'mo* e! Little red house with the green blinds, 

' the j wtico, and the morning-glories, ye shall not 
-see i ue any more; but there is a fickle maid 
.there —watch her—for she has stolen my heart 
. and s hut it up all alone by herself. I shall never 
have a heart any more ; I am heartless; a husk, 
.a this tie-down f* I cast one lingering look at the 
little red hotuev “ Sleep on," t said, “for I 
slutfl never men sleep 1" And thus I drifted 
1 from t he hill top into the valley, and from the 
-valley on to tbesea. I floated around the world; 
‘I conn ted the .flags of every nation; I tasted the 
exeileiment of hundred cities; nothing would 


do 1 I said to myself, “ The whole world cannot 
make up for a lost heart." 

A great gale swept over the Pacific. What 
was there for me to fear? A hundred lives 
, were in peril. Fear made them fools and cow¬ 
ards. Nevertheless it was the little treasures of 
heart and not anxieties for the husk which 
shielded it, that wrought the change—that whit- 
| ened so many faces. In an instant I was strong. 
I rallied them, I directed them, I saved the hun¬ 
dred. An old man came to me with white lips, 
and said, “ Your example has saved my life! 
Here is your reward !" It was a check on the 
Bank of England for a thousand pounds. 

We entered the harbor of San Francisco. I 
walked the streets of the golden city. I saw the 
body of a man carried to the station house. 1 
caught a glimpse of the dead face. It was Dr. 
Lock’s. I make inquiry of the by-standers. 
They said, “ stabbed in a gambling house 1" 

The shock of that strange and unexpected 
meeting restored me to the full measure of my 
senses. I said to myself, “What a madman 
thou hast been! Nelly was never false to thee, 
never!" And the Iktle red house, with the por¬ 
tico and the morning-glories, rose up before me. 
I saw Nelly in the midst of all, pore and 
radiant as an angel. The mad dream of five 
long years was now at an end. My disappoint* 
ment was all imaginary. What a fool! what ft 
drivelling idiot! 

I flew to a broker’s office and exchanged my 
check for a draft. Six weeks afterwards I stood 
in a banking-house in New York. I held in my 
band a great roll of bills. I thrust them care¬ 
lessly into the side pocket of my coat. A stran¬ 
ger standing near accosted me. We fell into a 
conversation. He was agreeable—I liked him. 
He said, “It is a fine afternoon; let ns takra turn 
about the city. The lions will be out—you will 
enjoy yourself finely.” We drank wine together 
and kept walking. He saw everything and 
praised everything; I saw nothing and censured 
nothing. My soul had preceded me on a pilgrim¬ 
age to the little red house, with the portico and 
the morning-glories; and the one dear heart, 
purified and glorified in the midst of all. We 
walked on till the gas-lights horned. Wo drank 
more wine, and seated ourselves in a slip. A 
drowsy languor stole over me. I felt a hand 
cautiously moving nearer and nearer towards the 
side pocket of my coat. It came upon me like a 
shock. I sprang to my feet. In an instant I 
was sensible of my danger, and fled from it with 
the speed of wings. I remembered nothing more, 
save being strangely dizzy and bewildered. 
When I came to my senses I found myself in bed. 
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There was a light and some one moving softly 
about the room. I looked oat. I saw the form 
of a woman. The head turned—I saw the white 
face—I was nearer heaven than I dreamed—it 
was Nelly! 

I stretched out my arms towards her—was it a 
vision ! " Nelly, do I dream t” She came for¬ 
ward yearningly, resistingly. 

“ O, Will, I would that this meeting had been 
in heaven!*' She flung herself beside me ; her 
sobs came thicker than rain. " 0, Will, I always 
loved you. You never asked me if I loved you, 
but I always did ; I should have told you so had 
you asked me; but you went away without ask¬ 
ing, and how could I tell you? Then Dr. 
Lock said, 4 Come, Nelly, Will has deserted you, 
and you must be my wife now. I love you better 
than Will does. I am educated, and can afford 
to love better than Will/ 

“I had your letter, and the words sounded 
harsh and heartless. I said, 4 Never, Dr. Lock, 
while Willy lives, can I become your wife. The 
memory of his last look—the thrill of the last 
hand pressure would haunt me to the tomb. No, 
Dr. Lock, never, while his great heart beats in 
the same world!' Then he came to me with a 
sorrowful look, saying, * Will is deadl' I shrieked 
in his ear, * 'Tis false I Your soul lies when you 
say it! Will will come back. Will is not dead; 
I feel it r 

44 He gave me a reproving, pitying look, and 
pointed to a paragraph in the paper. I snatched 
it from his hand and read. It was the death- 
knell of my heart and hopes. The lines pierced 
my soul like flaming iron. You had taken some 
terrible drug—I forget what—and was dead. 
Dead without seeing me; dead, without an ex¬ 
planation ; dead to all hopes of heaven—the un¬ 
pardonable sin clinging like a wild torment to 
your soul in the dread hereafter. 

“ I tried to speak, but my lips were frozen, 
my heart stood still, and the white agony was on 
my face and brow. The great shock made me 
weak and helpless as an infant. For weeks the 
doctor watched by me like a patient nurse. 
When I was well enough to sit up in the porch 
and count the morning-glories, he said to me one 
day: 

“ * Will's was a great heart, but he thought 
thee cold as stone, and died believing it. I love 
you with as big a heart as Will, and know your 
worth. Why will you drive me mad ? Let us 
be one for earth, and cherish the memory of Will 
together!' 

"I wad grateful to Dr. Lock. How could 
I be otherwise ? I told him I had no heart to 
give, bat I had respect and gratitude. We were 


married. The little red house was sold, and I 
missed the morning-glories. It was the little red 
house he married, and not me. When that was 
gone, he grew cold and distant. If by chance 
yonr name was mentioned, he stormed and taunt¬ 
ed, and would sometimes leave me for days to¬ 
gether. I forgot, we were in New York then; 
we had come to New York to live. He said that 
New York was a better place for business, and 
all places were alike to me. But a man must 
establish himself, and Dr. Lock had no money 
to live npon while that was going on. One 
morning he said to me, 'Nell, my girl, I am go¬ 
ing to California. I can't live so any longer. 
You are thinking of Will all the time. Perhaps 
he is not dead; perhaps he will come back again. 
At the sound of a foot-fall or the rustle of a leaf, 
you turn your eyes wistfully. Will is running in 
your head always. This thought unsettles me. 
Why should I stay ? Nobody will miss me 1" 

44 I felt no grief when he went. I missed him, 
it is true, hut we miss iu our lifetime a great 
many familiar things. A year afterwards I 
received a draft for an hundred dollars. There 
was no word with it; I have never heard a word 
since his departure. For a Long time we were in 
great want. 

44 There was a pretty young woman who lived 
in a room on the second floor—we occupied the 
third floor. I had ^ften spoken to her, she was 
a ballet girl. One night I thought my mother 
was dying, and I called her. She came, and see¬ 
ing our poverty she said without reserve, * You 
are poor, Mrs. Lock, and your mother needs com¬ 
forts.' She had a good heart, I knew, so I asked 
her if 6he could tell of any labor I might do to 
earn money? She answered with a choking 
voice, 4 Perhaps.' 

44 The next day she came to me and said, ' I 
can get yon a chance in the theatre, Mrs. Lock. 
Will you go with me V 'T said 4 Yes,' and went 
with her to the manager. 

44 He said, 4 You will do. Be punctual at the 
regular hours, and every Saturday you shall re¬ 
ceive five dollars.' I have been every day since, 
but two, the day on which my mother died, and 
the day of her funeral. 

44 When we returned last night, Mary and I— 
that is the little ballet girl of whom I spoke—we 
found a man lying by our step. I ran up stairs 
and procured a light. Mary was frightened and 
said, * Come away, Nell 1' But I said, 4 No, I 
will just look at him ; perhaps it will be our duty 
to inform the watch. I bent over the prostrate 
form, and the light fell full on the upturned face. 
Great God! what a shock of joy was mine! It 
was you, Will, it was you! And for five long 
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years I have thought you dead; and for five long 
yean I had mourned for you day and night. 
But you had come back at last, Will, to claim the 
lost heart. It is youris, Will—it is your’s! 
But the cold, the worthless clay that surrounds 
it is another's!” 

“ Not so, Nelly,” I answered, “ not so! The 
clay which surrounds it shall soon feel the fire 
and vigor of a heart that will ere long fasten on 
the attainable object. There is nothing in the 
way, Nelly, nothing! Heaven has seen fit to re¬ 
move the obstacle, and make our future lives a 
joy too deep for utterance. You are no longer, 
even in name, the wife of Dr. Lock. He has 

# 

gone to his last account. I saw his dead form in 
the station house of San Francisco! You are 
mine for earth and heaven! You are mine, Nell, 
all mine!” 

She looked at me earnestly, lovingly. 

44 It is bliss, Will, to know that our hearts still 
live 1 We thought them lost when only separation 
chilled them 1” 

She bent down and nestled her sweet face in 
my bosom. O joy 1 O peace! 


WHO STONED STEPHEN ? 


A teacher in a Sunday school in R-, was 

examining a class of little boys from a Scripture 
catechism. The first question was: 

“ Who stoned Stephen 1” 

Answer—“ The Jews.” 

Second question— 44 Where did they stone 
him ?” 


Answer—“ Beyond the limits of the city.” 

The third question— 44 Why did they take him 
beyond the limits of the city 1” was not in the 
book, and proved a poser to the whole class ; it 
passed from head to foot without an answer 
being attempted. At length a little fellow, who 
had been scratching his head all the while, look¬ 
ed upand said: 

41 Well, I don't know, unless 'twas to get a 
fair fling at him V* — Tribune. 


TO DRIVE AWAY RATS. 

Mr. Charles Pierce, of Milton, recommends 
potash for this purpose. , The rats troubled him 
very much, having eaten through the chamber 
floor; they appeared in great numbers, and were 
very troublesome. He pounded up potash, and 
strewed around their holes, threw some under 
their holes, and rubbed some on the sides of the 
boards and under part, where they came through. 
The next night he heard a squealing among them, 
which we suppose was from the caustic nature of 
the potash that got among their hair, or on their 
bare feet. They disappeared, and he has not 
been troubled with them since .—New England 
Farmer . 


If you wish to go to heaven, have as little to 
do with philosophy as possible. Ships loaded at 
the head, always steer badly. 


TO VIRGINIA. 

BT JAMBS B. XOQUILLAK. 

There are moments in life we may never forget, 

Sweet momenta the heart would not wish to erase; 

Be they sunbeams of smiles, or sighs of regret, 

They linger most welcome in memory’s vase. 

Most welcome the hour that dawned on our meeting— 
Though strangers we parted, as strangers we met— 

Though oold and reserved were the looks of our greeting, 
Yet that is one moment I ne’er can forget. 

Beneath thine eye’s glance came a happier feeling, 
Removing the sorrowful past from my heart; 

That moment the impulse of love was revealing 
How brief was my joy—we met but to part. 

That moment was one of sorrowf u l pleasure— 

A sunbeam whose shadow still floats round my heart; 

A flower that’s fadeless, most dearly I’ll treasure, 
Though as strangers we met, and as strangers did part. 


THE QUEEN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


BT MART A. LOWELL. 


Grand, queenly, regal! these were the fittest 
epithets for thee, O bright and glorious Gertrude 
Walsingham ! Surely at thy advent upon this 
cold earth of ours, the sun must have shone more 
brightly and warmly than at other seasons, and 
‘Nature herself must have called up all her scat¬ 
tered forces to welcome thee to life and love! 

There was indeed a passing note of joy, trem¬ 
bling upon human lips, and springing from 
human hearts, when this graceful and lovely 
being was ushered into life. She herself caught 
up the note, and through her innocent and cher¬ 
ished childhood, she echoed the same song alone. 

Friends worshipped; servants obeyed her; 
the little world of which sjic was part and parcel, 
breathed nothing but flattery and approbation in 
her ear. Empress of all hearts within her sphere, 
she reigned as one born to rule. Ah! such power 
in the hands of mortals is dangerous indeed, not 
to those whom they rule, but to themselves. 

Gertrude Walsingham ruled father and 
mother, brother and sister. She was the young¬ 
est, the beauty, the idol of parents now stricken 
into years. Most natures would have become 
selfish, and she barely escaped selfishness herself. 
Perhaps she did not escape it altogether]; but in 
her it was so tempered with a sweet surrendering 
of her claims, that all who knew her, begged her 
acceptance of them as a favor to themselves. 

Perhaps, nay, we know that it is not right to 
delegate such power to any mortal hand. Gifts 
of person or manners do not and. ought net to 
constitute such power; and the result of such 
delegation always proves the wrong doing. 
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x Bat, strong as she was in her glorious beauty, 
and winning as she was in her enchanting ways, 
Gertrude Walsingham was human, after all; 
and many a simple, lowly maiden, l’ar less beau¬ 
tiful, and a thousand times less queenly in her 
temper, might be more safely trusted with the 
hearts and destinies of others, than she. For as 
she passed from her sweet childhood, she found 
her power, and used it relentlessly. Father, 
mother, brothers and sisters, were alike the sport 
of her capricious temper, and the grave and serious 
Rebecca, the eldest of the band, who had helped 
to make Gertrude's sway over them all, was now 
her slave. 

If Gertrude's surpassing beauty hid the more 
serene and beautiful qualities of Rebecca, it was 
the fault of those who wilfully allowed themselves 
to be blinded. Rebecca would have made the 
sunshine and happiness of any home; if men suf¬ 
fered their love of beauty outward, to triumph 
over that of beauty inward, their perceptions^ must 
have been dull indeed. 

But they appreciated Gertrude after all, as we 
appreciate all the world; looking at that which 
catches the eye, and not beneath the crust till we 
are forced to by some sorrow or disappointment 
for which the beautiful outside has no healing 
balm. 

It had been Mr. Walsingham's desire to give 
to his daughter a brilliant education. His own 
tastes were more showy than solid and Gertrude 
readily followed his bent. At sixteen she was 
an adept in all fashionable accomplishments, and 
it was a study to see how admirably she could 
make each one of these form an adjunct to her 
peerless beauty. The harp was fitted to display 
her splendid figure, and the matchless arm thrown 
around it. The voice that issued from those 
coral lips was sweet, but the Ups themselves were 
the attraction—so rosy, so beautifully formed, 
so rich ^expression. And so with all things, 
she made them subservient only to her own beau¬ 
tiful self. 

Gertrude Walsingham should have been born 
among the patricians of the old countries, and not 
in a land where the wheel of fortune is constantly 
going up and down, as in America, where the 
rich man of to-day may be the poor man of 
to-morrow. 

Mr. Walsingham rose one morning in the 
fancied possession of wealth and prosperity. He 
came home at night with only a beggar's inher¬ 
itance. Every dollar of his riches had been im¬ 
prudently risked in a speculation which proved a 
splendid bubble ; and he was ruined by its result. 
Stung almost to madness by the memory of his 
folly, and the treacherous doings of those who 
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had counselled him to his ruin, he could not rally 
under the stroke. A few days of severe fever 
left him in an almost hopeless certainty of con¬ 
tinued insanity. Mrs. Walsingham, never very 
strong minded, sank at once under these repeated 
blows, and in a single month, everything pertain¬ 
ing to the family was whoUy changed. 

The two sons, scarcely old enough to enter 
business for themselves, even if the means had 
not been wanting, were now glad to accept 
subordinate situations; and it was only by the 
exertions of some of Mr. Walsingham's former 
friends, that an asylum was provided for his 
shattered intellect, and a shelter in an humble 
family, whose claims for the payment of their 
board were pressing and immediate, for his 
daughters. 

Every one who knew Rebecca Walsingham, 
knew that she, at least, would come out of this 
fiery trial without so much as singeing the hem 
of her garments. She had borne prosperity so 
meekly, that they were prepared to find her with 
a firm and untroubled soul, seeking for the little 
good which might grow out of these adverse cir¬ 
cumstances, and patiently bearing the load which 
had been placed upon her. 

No one who saw her cheerfully preparing her 
brothers for their new situations, gathering all 
things together for her father's comfort, as far as 
there could be comfort in his sad state, adminis¬ 
tering consolation to Gertrude who, bowed down 
and utterly crushed by the overwhelming tide of 
their sorrow, could not bear to do anything but 
weep; could they have seen the courageous elder 
sister doing all this, they would have acknowl¬ 
edged her as the angel of the household, instead 
of the beautiful, Gertrude. 

And Gertrude saw and admired the way in 
which the gentle sister performed her duty; and 
after a long struggle with the selfishness which 
flattery and adulation had almost engendered in 
her heart, she, too, came out from her cloud, and 
became a truly heroic and courageous woman, 
able and willing to bear all the burdens which 
might be laid upon her. • 

In this hour of her poverty and trial, there was 
an eye that watched her unceasingly but secretly. 
One, too, which would have been turned away 
from her, had her “ pride of place " remained; 
for its possessor was as proud as herself. 

Waldo Clarendon was a clergyman. Mr. Wal- 
singbam attended the church where Mr. Claren¬ 
don was the curate of a highly distinguished and 
popular preacher. The Rev. Mr. Broadhead 
preached a languid sermon once every Sabbath, 
and Mr. Clarendon performed all pastoral duties 
and filled up all the interstices which bis reverend 
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principal left "blank. The rector was large, burly 
and indolent. The curate was noble, intelligent 
and active. The one had three thousand dollars 
a year, the other had nine hundred. By people 
of the world, they were valued accordingly. Mr. 
Clarendon had long marked the beauty and 
grace of the rich Mr. Walsingham’s daughter. 
In vain he attempted to shut his eyes to her love¬ 
liness. Every Sabbath afternoon, he glanced by 
the portly figure of the rector, to the Walsingham 
pew. There was Gertrude, beautiful as an angel 
on her knees; and her soft, sweet voice, making 
the responses, came murmuring to his ear like 
the sound of silver brooks under the pine trees, 
or the song of birds. 

Gertrude had never thought of him. She was 
aristocratic in her tastes and feelings, and would 
no more have allowed her fancy to wander to a 
poor lover, than she would have worn a poor 
garment or lived in a poor dwelling. She did 
not see the look which he bent upon her, as she 
went slowly down the church aisle, nor the agony 
of his face as he turned back to the pulpit and 
opened his Bible for comfort and consolation. 
She did not hear the prayer which he uttered, to 
be kept from idols, nor the deep sigh which he 
breathed when he entered his mother's lonely 
dwelling, and thought how ill fitted it would be 
for the beautiful Gertrude, with all her refined 
tastes to be gratified, and the luxury of her early 
life to be sustained. 

Had Clarendon but spared a single thought 
from Gertrude, to bestow on the paler and less 
beautiful Rebecca, who sat by her side, intent 
upon his every word, he might have found his 
feelings reciprocated; for, in truth, she had seen 
Waldo Clarendon only to awaken in the soul the 
first dawning of a tender friendship which, some 
day, might ripen into love, if not chilled by his 
evident coldness. 

He, on his part, was unconscious of all this. 
He had never thought of Rebecca except as 
Gertrude's sister. It is true, that all who bore 
the name of Walsingham, and every surrounding 
of Gertrude, wore the couleur de rose with which 
love invests all things; but farther than that, 
Rebecca's simple goodness and unaffected man¬ 
ners, her sweet disposition, and her perfect 
adaptation to the situation of a clergyman's wife, 
never passed his mind; 

When the sad reverse in Mr. Walsingham's 
situation occurred, Mr. Clarendon called, but 
found him incapable of any effort at conversation; 
and feeling diffident and embarrassed, he made 
none with his daughters except the merest com¬ 
mon-place. But never had Gertrude's beauty so 
completely filled his eye and heart, as on that 


occasion, when all the pride and selfishness drawn 
out of her for the time, by these repeated blows, 
she sat subdued and humble before her sorrow. 
How did he long to take this broken lily to his 
heart of hearts, and bid her find refuge in his 
strong love, which he would so lavish upon her 
if she would but permit it. He did not even 
look at the dove-like eyes of Rebecca that silent¬ 
ly perused his fhce, but found no answer to her 
deep scrutiny. 

No selfish motive influenced Waldo Claren¬ 
don now. His worst enemy could not have said 
that he ever wooed the rich man's daughter. He 
had kept aloof in the hour of her prosperity, and 
only came to her when sorrow had begun to fold 
its wings above her. • 

But Gertrude never thought of him at all; or if 
she did, it was only to mark how her sister’s 
eyes dwelt upon his face, and to wonder at their 
dwelling there. 

M Is Miss Walsingham in 1" he inquired at the 
house of John Martin, where the young ladies 
resided. The child who came to the door, thought 
only of Rebecca, and conducted him to the quiet 
morning room where she sat with her work. 

There was mutual embarrassment, for he had 
expected only to see Gertrude; and for her, she 
had just been too deeply thinking of him to have 
blushed less than she did. There came an awk¬ 
ward pause, after the first greetings ware over. 
He did not even inquire for Gertrude; Bat sat in 
mute expectation of her entrance. She came at 
last, and he was thankful to the little child who 
called Rebecca from the room. 

Clarendon had wrought up his mind to this in¬ 
terview with Gertrude; and had promised him¬ 
self that it should lead to many more, or it 
should be the last. He unfolded his errand, 
received a peremptory refusal, unsoftened by a 
single expression of regret, and was away, walk¬ 
ing rapidly over the hills, before the fijst keen 
pang had time to dissolve itself into a single word. 

Smarting under the mortification, he asked 
leave of absence from his pastoral duties for a 
few weeks; and a friend gladly supplied his 
place. Wandering among the rocks that guarded 
the home of his childhood, he met with the pastor 
who had baptized him in his infancy. The old 
man was smitten in years, and needed more 
efficient help than he had yet received in his 
labors. The church and congregation felt, too, 
that he needed it, and before many weeks, the 
young pastor was as a younger brother—a stay 
and staff* to the feet of the aged Christian. The 
rector of the church where he had ministered. 


reluctantly gave him up, for since Clarendon had 
been with him. Doctor Broadhead had enjoyed 
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almost perfect immunity from pastoral labors.— 
Here Clarendon hid his grieft in his own 
bosom. His pensive countenance was taken as 
a mark of ill health, and no one suspected |hia 
inward sorrow. 

Tears passed, and the young pastor was falling, 
before his time, into the sear and yellow leaf. 
Bachelor habits had become long confirmed, and 
he had settled down to them without an effort to* 
come up into the once coveted dignity of a married 
lifo. 

Mrs. Clarendon, mild and meek as a morning 
in spring, presided over her son's household, with 
a care and assiduity that left him nothing to 
regret in the way of attentions; and the single 
ladies of his parish had long since resigned all 
hope of conquest over their pastor. A few brief 
words were sometimes spoken in his presence, 
respecting the Walsinghams, by those who found 
him. out in his new situation, hut even these 
failed, after a time, and their names had no me¬ 
morial, save the one sad one which still stood 
painfully as a monument to sorrow in his heart. 

“ I would give anything to know why you were 
never married, Waldo/* said Mrs. Clarendon to 
her son, one evening when they were talking 
orrer a wedding they had lately attended. A 
blush flitted over the usually pale face of the pas- j 
tor, as he said: 

“ What other reason do I need, dear mother, 
than that we two should mutually take care of 
each other?** 

“ A good reason, my son; but not conclusive 
in this case. Our mutual conditions have not 
yet required us to devote ourselves wholly and 
entirely to each other; and I shall expect yon to 
enter upon the duties of life soon, unless you can 
give good reason why you should not.** 

*Are the duties of life, marriage ?” 

“ Certainly, where there is nothing to prevent. 

‘ God setteth the solitary in families.* I know of 
nothing more beautiful than this view of the mar-' 
ruga relation.*’ 

Clarendon sighed heavily. 

“ You have roused up the sleeping memories of 
the past, dear mother,** he said, at length. “ My 
heart acquits me of all bitterness towards any 
human being, but certain it is, that the trying 
ordeal through which I once passed, is sufficient 
to protect me from another such mortification.** 

He related his early disappointment to the 
sympathizing mother, who felt for his slightest 
pang, and regretted most earnestly that she had 
called up any painfol remembrance. 

“ Think no more of this, Waldo,** she said, 
affectionately. “ Come, we must make a call on 
your new parishioner, who comes to chnroh so, 


closely veiled. Jane Dels van tells me that she 
is a widow by the name of Meredith, and that 
she lives in the small house beyond the bridge, 
with an invalid father and sister. Had we not 
better call ?*' 

“ Certainly, dear mother. I can perform all 
these minor * duties of life,* if I am debarred 
from others. Get your shawl, and we will go 
now. It will be a pleasant walk for you across 
the little bridge.** 

Mrs. Meredith was at home, and would be 
with them in a few moments. When she appear¬ 
ed, it was with a graceful dignity, with which 
Mrs. Clarendon was perfectly charmed. Their 
hostess begged excuses for her father and sister. 
They were sad invalids, she said, and unwilling 
to see strangers. The call was pleasant, but 
brief, resulting in mutual invitations of renewal. 

All night, Clarendon was troubled by the 
memory of Mrs. Meredith’s eyes. They were so 
very like those which he once loved to look upon, 
and he could not fleep because they resembled 
and recalled them so forcibly. For some days, 
ho dwelt upon the strange resemblance, which, 
however, no other part of the face brought to 
mind; and unconsciously he found himself repeat¬ 
ing his pastoral visit at the house beyond the 
bridge, before strict etiquette would actually 
warrant its repetition. 

Mrs. Meredith again received him. Her pale 
face had a barely peroeptible flush when she en¬ 
tered the room, but Clarendon’s was crimson. 

“ Pardon me, madam,” he at length faltered 
out, “if I ask you, was your name Walsingham 1” 

“It was.** 

“There were two sisters, Rebecca and Ger¬ 
trude, were there not V* 

“ I am Gertrude, but may I, in turn, ask who 
it is that thus questions me ?** 

“ Certainly. I am Waldo Clarendon.” 

And so these two met, after long years of sep¬ 
aration, both detecting a faint resemblance, yet 
neither daring to trust ( it. They met as only 
they can meet who have had sorrow and suffer¬ 
ing, and have learned how very dear it is to 
shake it with another. Together they watched 
the declining days of the father and sister, and 
when all was over, Clarendon took the tearful 
woman to his own home and bade her be comfort¬ 
ed. Through that sorrow and those tears, he 
saw nothing but the radiant being who had once 
troubled his life, and who came to him like an 
angel of light to bless his future. 

The blessing of humility had come to Ger¬ 
trude through much tribulation; and she bowed 
her queenly head before its stem and severe dis¬ 
cipline^ as the lily bows before the storm. 
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TOLL THE BELL. 

BT ROBERT R. MCKAT. 


Toll the bell, the hour has come, 

Slow the dirge prolong; 

One has left ns for that home, 

Where the just belong; 

Where the shining ones will meet, 
Where, before Jehovah’s feet, 

She will bow, and lowly greet, 

On the shores of light. 

See her there, through fkith and lore, 
Watch her heavenly flight; 

Onward in those paths above, 

Glad in raiment white. 

Toll the bell; each mournful strain 
Tells that she is gone 
Where the joy and peace will gain 
For her spirit room. 

Loving hands have closed her eyes, 
Death has severed earthly ties; 

Bat the portals of the skies 
Have opened to receive 
Her whom angels welcomed in, 

Her who ns did leave j 
Crowned with glory, free from sin, 

Thus we hope—believe. 

Toll the bell; her days are done; 

Life no more is here; 

Death, that mighty conquering one, 
Hovers o'er the bier. 

She will war no more with strife, 

For she’s passed from death to life; 

To the throne where bliss is rife— 

From a world so drear, 

Where she suffered, though so meek, 
Borne with Christian cheer; 

Now that she her God doth seek, 

She will know no fear. 

When she’s joined the thousands there, 
Who with Him do dwell, 

We’ll not ask her back to care, 

For his ways are well. 


THE LITTLE DOCTOR. 


BY ELLEN ALICE MORI AST Y. 

- 1 - 

The little doctor came to live opposite us—by 
ns, I mean mj aunt, her daughter Fanny and 
myself. He was little; five feet and fat—there's 
alliteration for yon. Not so very fat either, but 
comfortably stout, with excellent promise of being 
much more so. Round, rosy face had the little 
doctor, mirthful dark eyes, and a respectable nose 
that had tried hard in its growing days to be a 
good-natured pug, and succeeded to its heart's— 
no! I mean its nose’s content. And there was 
a winning something in the little doctor's smile, 
that was pleasing to see. I have no doubt that 
its brightness cheered many a sick room, and 


every certainty, too, I have, that whenever the 
patient chanced to be poor, something else besides 
the smile left a brightness there, when the little 
doctor had gone. 

He purchased the pretty house ’over the way, 
and furnished it tastefully, but the latter part of 
the business was incomplete, for the neatest and 
most necessary article of furniture a dwelling- 
place can have, he it a palace or a cabin, is a 
mistress ; and it was whispered around that the 
little doctor would never have left his pleasant 
lodgings at Widow Burke's and settled down in 
a house of his own, if lie intended to let that 
house lack the dear indispensable abode men¬ 
tioned. So managing mamas smiled upon Dr. 
Dirman. His practice always good rapidly in¬ 
creased. Mrs. Brent invited him to tea. Mrs. 
Col. Dash with six marriageable Dashes, asked 
him to dinner. 

It became a pastime to me to watch the little 
doctor. What a cheerful, important air he used 
to have, coming out, stepping into his gig, and 
driving off, as if the health of our little town de¬ 
pended upon his alacrity—and doubly pleasant it 
was to see his trim little housekeeper come to 
the door to look after him. It may be a fancy erf 
mine, but I was accustomed to think at such- 
times she said “ God bless him 1” 


By degrees, yes, it was by degrees, I began to 
think how happy I would be if I was the mistress 
of the little doctor’s pretty house, and a thou¬ 
sand times happier if I was the mistress of the 
little doctor's heart. I thpught of this often, with 
a blush, but recalling my dependent situation, I 
put aside the vain wish with something of the 
vague, sad feeling of one, who sees on a chill, 
gloomy day a sunbeam burst forth only to be 
smothered in the clouds. I said dependent. I 
was an orphan, supported by my uncle's widow. 
Mrs. Thornton, my aunt, was one of those cold- 
hearted beings, whose religion knew no wider 
doctrine than self. Stern and reserved even to 
her only child Fanny, whom she loved in her own 
way, to me she was always at freezing point, 
never permitting her rigid features to thaw into a 
smile forme—indeed they seldom did so for any¬ 
one. Besides being poor I was unenviably plain. 
Why then should my foolish heart indulge in ten¬ 
derness for the little doctor—why? Because it 
could not help it 

One night, my aunt and Fanny went to a 
party, and I remained at home, for no one ever 
thought of inviting Kitty Brecourt. I was read¬ 
ing in the parlor, when the clock struck twelve, 
and immediately after, I heard voices outside. I 
went to the window and drew aside the curtain. 
The moon was shining clearly, and on the pave- 
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ment I saw my aunt, Fanny and Dr. D inn an. 
When I opened for them, the little doctor was 
gone. I saw at a glance that my aunt was in 
high spirits. She was even gracious to me, and 
condescended to say that they met our neighbor, 
the doctor, at Mrs. Hewson’s, that he appeared 
particularly struck with Fanny, solicited an in¬ 
troduction, and accepted with evident pleasure, 
my aunt's invitation to tea on Thursday evening. 
It was easy to see her flattered pride. The doc¬ 
tor would be a great match for Fanny, perhaps, 
higher than she ought to look, for her father was 
a shop-keeper. To be the mother-in-law of Dr. 
Dirman, to get by that means a footing in the 
society of the Dashes and Brents, was now the 
acme of my aunt's wishes. And Fanny's spark¬ 
ling eye and varying cheek revealed her grati¬ 
fication at her conquest. From that until the 
next Thursday evening my aunt was intent on 
the expected visit. The day before, she called 
^ me up to her own room and bestowed an old silk 
dress of hers upon me, with directions to alter it, 
i and wear it on the next night. 

He came. Never did Fanny look so pretty, 
never seemed my aunt so agreeable. She, even 
with some kindness in her manner, presented me 
to him. He took my hand in his, saying that he 
was honored in the acquaintance of a relative of 
Mrs. Thornton, but he looked at Fanny as he 
spoke, and with eyes blinded by tears I turned 
away. From that night Dr. Dirman was a con¬ 
stant visitor. My aunt gave him every encour¬ 
agement, but I, having a better knowledge of the 
human heart since I learned the secret of my own, 
began to think that with Fanny he was not so 
welcome as at first. Her manner to him did not 
show this change, but there was a carelessness 
of her appearance, no hastening to the looking- 
film to steal an anxious glance at her pretty 
face before she descended to the parlor when he 
was there, and this, combined with the fact of 
having seen her kiss a suspicious-looking letter, 
when she was unseen, made me think my sup¬ 
positions were well founded. One evening when 
she was sitting at the window, I saw her start 
and lean forward, while over her face an expres¬ 
sion, beautiful as it was strange, crossed and left 
a smile and a blush behind. A young man was 
passing, and it was enough to see the eyes of 
both to be sure that the little doctor had a rival 
and a powerful one. He was a stranger to me, 
and evidently one in town. I wished much to 
question her in regard to him, but as she had 
never made a confidant of me, I was left to in¬ 
dulge in surmises about her new lover. Those 
surmises were far from being pleasant ones. 
Something in his faded attire betokened poverty, 


and I could only look forward to unhappiness 
for Fanny, if her heart was truly interested in 
him, for my aunt would sooner behold the dear 
girl in her coffin, than the wife of a poor man. 
As time went by, I began to think myself mis¬ 
taken, for Dr. Dirman continued his visits, and 
Fanny, as of old, met him with a smile and out¬ 
stretched hand. How did he treat me in the 
meanwhile ? Always kindly, for it was in his 
nature to be kind to all, and this notice of me by 
him served to make my aunt assume the show 
of affection toward me whenever he was present. 
And I was grateful to him for this. “Alas !" I 
often thought, “ why must it be that my lonely 
life cannot be blessed by this good man's love ?” 

One pleasant afternoon we saw Dr. Dirman 
issuing from his house dressed with unusual care. 

“ I wonder where he is going V* said my aunt. 

Fanny looked carelessly out and fastened her 
eyes on her work again. I was struck with the 
strange dejection in her manner. 

“He is coming over here 1" exclaimed my 
aunt, rising from her seat in a tremor of expecta¬ 
tion and exultation. “ Yes, and lie is coming to 
propose for you, Fanny.” 

Fanny hid her face in her hands. 

“ None of your airs or affectation, now, miss,” 
exclaimed my aunt, angrily. “A man of sense 
despises such absurdity. I will soon come up 
for you.” 

She turned to leave the room as the servant 
appeared at the door to say that Dr. Dirman was 
in the parlor, and requested the pleasure of Mrs. 
Thornton's company, if disengaged. 

Down my aunt hastened. I had long feared 
that moment. I had fortified my sorrowing 
heart against it, but now the cold shudder that 
shook my frame, the tears that filled my eyes, 
proved how vain had been my efforts. And do 
not blame me for this weakness, for mine was a 
loving and a suffering heart. 

“ JLitty,” said Fanny. 

I turned with a start She was on her knees 
beside me, and the misery depicted in her look, 
her attitude, made me forget my own. 

“ O, Kitty, dear cousin, do not spurn this guilty 
creature. If you knew him, you would not 
blame me for loving him.” 

“Blame you, Fanny. In mercy explain 
yourself 1” 

“ You saw him once, Kitty,” she said, broken¬ 
ly, still kneeling, though I endeavored to raise 
her. “ No, let me kneel here, until I have told 
you all. I know that you noticed him that 
evening he walked by here, and what I would 
have given to have thrown myself then into your 
arms, and have asked you to love my husband.” 
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“ Your husband! O, Fanny!” 

“ My dear husband, Kitty. I had been mar¬ 
ried two weeks then. But O, how miserable has 
this secret made me; and I could hate myself 
when I think how that terror of my mother’s 
anger led me to encourage Dr. Dirman. Kitty, 
dear cousin, my mother must not yet know of 
my marriage, and when she comes up, you will 
go and tell the poor fellow down there, whom I 
have so heartlessly wronged, that I can never 
be his. And implore him, for my sake, to find 
some plausible excuse for withdrawing his suit. 
Go, dear Kitty, and shield your poor cousin from 
her mother’s anger.” 

She looked up pleadingly through her tears. 
We heard the parlor door opening. Fanny hur¬ 
ried me out, and I bad barely time to draw back 
in the shadow of the stairs as my aunt passed 
me. I tried to colldet my thoughts, and then 
went down into the parlor. Dr. Dirman was 
standing at the window. He turned as I entered, 
and advanced with an outstretched hand. 

“ I feared,” he said, “ that my request would 
not be granted. ^But tell me, Miss Kitty,” and 
never had I seen him look to more advantage 
than at that moment, “ if there is any hope for 
me «” 

" I regret, sir,” I answfgjd falteringly, “ that 
I must give you pain. But the heart you seek 
to win, has long been given to another.” 

My eyes fell beneath the withering scorn that 
flashed from his. My hand which he had taken, 
was dropped as if it had been an adder. 

“ Good Heaven!” how I have been deceived,” 
he exclaimed. “ I—” hg checked himself and 
walked irresolutely to tQ/i window. “ It is hard, 
Miss Kitty,” he said, approaching me, “to tear 
from one’s heart a long and dearly-cherished 
hope—a hope I fondly imagined so near its reali¬ 
zation. But this is weakness. May you never 
know a sorrow akin to mine. May—” his voice 
faltered, he pressed my hand in his and then de¬ 
parted, leaving me to find some solace in tears, 
as many another sorrowing heart has done and 
will do until “ the weary are at rest.” 

The sound of my aunt’s voice, pitched in its 
highest key, recalled poor Fanny’s confession, 
and dreading that her mother’s anger, as had been 
too often the case, would be vented on me, I 
hastened to my own room, to be soon followed by 
Betsey, the maid, to tell me sobbing bitterly, that 
her dear Miss Fanny was gone forever. And it 
was indeed so. In her first paroxysm of rage, 
my aunt turned her offending child from the door. 
With Fanny the sunshinq of domestic happiness 
departed from the house. Friends and relatives 
were denied admittance when they called, my 


aunt could not bear their sympathy. Fanny’s 
marriage effectually destroyed her hopes of com¬ 
peting with the Brents and Dashes—Fanny’s 
marriage with a poor printer. 

What a Bad, dreary life it was to lead. I never 
saw or heard from Fanny. Betsey, through 
whose means I might have obtained information, 
had incurred my aunt’s displeasure in presenting 
a letter from the offender to her, and was dis¬ 
missed, while a disagreeable second edition of my 
aunt was engaged to supply her place. A year 
went by. Sometimes I used to see Dr. Dirman. 
The same light step, the same pleasant face, were 
his. He was daily mom respeeted. Col. Dash 
often sat for an hour or two smoking with him at 
his office window, Tom Brent, the son and heir 
of Squire Brent used to saunter down the street 
leaning on Dr. Dirman. 0, how my aunt would 
fret on seeing this, and for some unknown cause, 
I was at such times the object of her displeasure. 
ItM8 not long unknown to me. One summer 
HNung my aunt dropped asleep in her chair, and 
for the first time in a year I sat at the open win¬ 
dow. A fresh breeze was stirring the leaves of 
the trees outside, and over the hills back of Dr. 
Dirman’s house the fall moon was rising. A 
step struck the pavement. I looked out and 
saw with surprise and delight, Fanny’s husband 
walking slowly past, his eyes fixed earnestly on 
my face. I had seen him but once before, but I 
could not be mistaken in him. Perceiving that 
he was recognized, he drew a letter from his 
bosom and threw it into the room. It foil at 
my feet. I hastily picked it up and concealed it. 
When I looked out again he was gone. How 
long the time seemed until I was released for the 
night, and then in my own room with a beating 
heart, I opened the letter. From it I learned 
that the past year had been spent in‘New York 
by Fanny, and they had returned to try and 
effect a reconciliation between herself and her 
mother, before they set out to seek their fortunes 
in the far West. It closed with entreaties to 
come to her, that her husband would be waiting 
for me that^ght at nine o'clock, and would con¬ 
duct me to her. It was now after nine, so throw¬ 
ing on a bonnet and shawl, and assuring myself 
that my aunt and the servant had retired, I stole 
softly out, meeting Fanny’s husband at the door. 
In a few minutes I clasped the dear girl in my 
arms. What questions were asked and answered, 
and when our curiosity was satisfied, mine pleas¬ 
ingly so, for I learned that Fanny’s husband was 
every way worthy of her, it was agreed that on 
the next morning I was to inform my aunt of 
Fanny’s return, and judge by her reception of 
the news, whether or not Fanny might venture 
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upon an interview. Suddenly Fanny burst into 
one of her old joyous fits of laughter. 

“ O, Kitty, dear, I cannot help it. Many were 
the hearty laughs George and myself had over 
that mistake. And it was that made my mother 
so furious, to have you preferred before me. 
But really, Kitty, we have often wondered at 
your rejecting him. But how did my mother 
tell you of his proposal V* 

What was it at that moment sent a cold shud¬ 
der through my frame—the conviction of lost 
happiness, the feeling that the happiness most 
desired upon earth was through my aunt’s means 
lost to me forever. A hundred little circum¬ 
stances rushed to my mind. It did not need 
now to have Fanny tell me with tears at what she 
termed her mother’s baseness, that it was for my¬ 
self Dr. Dirman had proposed. 

"And never to tell you. O, how can I believe 
my mother so regardless of honor,” exclaimed 
Fanny. “ But Dr. Dirman must be undeceived, 
and you will be happy yet To-morrow, George 
will go to him and all will be happily explained. 
We will remain to see you married, Kitty.” 

“ Then you will remain here all your life, 
Fanny. Never will a renewal of Dr. Dirman’s 
addresses be solicited by me. Pride and delicacy 
forbid it” 

It was sometime before I could convince her of 
my determination; and, on leaving, I exacted a 
reluctant promise from Fanny, that she, never by 
word or otherwise, would mpke Dr. Dirman ac¬ 
quainted with what now perhaps could give him 
no pleasure to know. What a pang went through 
my heart as I thought of that, that the love once 
mine might now be given to another. 

Before I me! my aunt in the morning, reflec¬ 
tion had in a great measure subdued the resent¬ 
ment'I naturaSy felt towards her, and at break¬ 
fast I mentioned my visit to Fanny. What a 
buret of passionate rage followed my narration. 

" Never 1” she exclaimed," Will I receive that 
miserable girl, and she shall have no opportunity 
to annoy me. I can penetrate her design in com¬ 
ing here, and it will be foiled. This very day 
we will start for the seaside.” 

To say and do were the same to my aunt; two 
hours after, we were driving rapidly from home. 
The seaside was to be our destination. My aunt’s 
failing health required change of air, bat she 
never would have undertaken a journey on that 
account alone. 

At the end of two months we were again at 
home. I could not look from the window now 
without meeting the eyes of a person seated at 
an opposite one. Dr. Dirman, you will say. 
No. Mrs. Dirman. On our return, even before 


alighting from the carriage, I glanced across the 
street. Judge my surprise when I saw the pretty 
house over the way completely altered. The old- 
fashioned door had been removed, and an elegant¬ 
ly carved one was in its place, the drawing-room 
was ornamented by a deep bay window, the 
house newly-painted, and were it not for the sil¬ 
ver plate announcing in large letters, Brook 
Dirman, M. D., I wpuld have supposed it had 
passed into other hands. The sound of the car¬ 
riage attracted a gazer to the window—a lovely 
young woman, not a Brent or Dash, bat a stran¬ 
ger, and henceforth she sat in the place that 
might have been mine. How often I saw her 
rise to meet him when he returned, and on Son- 
days they walked to church together—she leaning 
on him. Well, there was no use in repining. I 
was happy in knowing that he loved me once. 

I found an opportunity of going to the lodgings 
where I had seen Fanny, bat strangers occupied 
them, and I could learn nothing of her. 

One night my aunt became alarmingly ill. 
The servant, a strange one, was sent for a phy¬ 
sician. She brought the nearest, Dr. Dirman. 

" She is very ill, Miss Kitty, ybu ought not be 
alone,” he said, in the kind tone in which he had 
been accustomed to address me. "Permit me 
to send over for Mre. Dirman.” 

I thought I could detect embarrassment in his - 
manner as he mentioned his wife, and to dispel it 
I expressed gratitude at his offer and a desire to 
see her. She soon came, and her womanly sym¬ 
pathy sustained me through the night Towards 
morning Dr. Dirman left the house. When he 
returned, he brought a lady with him, who he 
said wished to see me in the parlor. I went 
down in some surprise, surprise that gave place 
to joy, when Fanny, whom I thought 60 many 
miles away met me at the door. I led her to her 
mother’s chamber. Fanny could bend over and 
kiss her mother now without fear of a repulse. 
My aunt was still unconscious. Mrs. Dirman 
retired, leaving Fanny and myself alone together. 

“ George was attacked by a brain fever on the 
day we were to start on our journey. Indeed 
he is not well yet,” Fanny said, in answer to my 
inquiries. " Bat we foand a friend in oar need, 
one whose skill saved my husband from death, 
and whose bounty supplied our wants, your old 
lover, Kitty. And your downcast eyes tell me 
you would like to regard him as one yet.” 

" Dear Fanny,” I said, in surprise; " do you 
think me capable of a thought like that. Once 
indeed it would have given me happiness to think 
so. But he is married now, Fanny, and has, I 
think, in Mrs. Dirman abetter wife than I could 
have made him.” 
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“ Married, and a wife !” exclaimed Fanny, in 
astonishment. “ Another mistake, Kitty! The 
lady who has jost left ns is married to his brother, 
the New York lawyer. Poor Kitty, your agita¬ 
tion reveals your love for him. Ah, if my mother 
had not wronged you—” 

“ Who speaks of wronging ?” cried my aunt, 
in unearthly tones, starting wildly up in the bed. 
“ I never wronged any one!” 

Fanny flew to her mother's side. 

“ Is that Fanny ?” she said, in a low voice. 

“Yes, mother,” said Fanny, “your poor gill.” 

“ My child,” she faintly said; her head drop¬ 
ped on Fanny's bosom. She was dead ! 

Three weeks after my aunt's death, George, 
Fanny and myself were sitting in his room, for he 
was still an invalid, when Betsey, who had return¬ 
ed to our service, came up to say with a smile, 
that a gentleman was in the parlor, and that he 
had inquired for Miss Kitty. W^ien I entered 
the parlor, I was not surprised to see Dr. Dirman 
there. Perhaps you can explain the purpose of 
his visit. Fortunate for my happiness that the 
little doctor had overheard the conversation that 
passed between Fanny and myself on the morn¬ 
ing of my aunt's death. He solicited an expla¬ 
nation of it from Fanny. She willingly gave it, 
and the result was agreeable to all parties. I 
am writing this at my seat in the bay window, 
and have just returned Fanny's cheerful nod, 
as she leaves her house and comes across the 
street to pass the evening with Mrs. Dr. Dirman. 


THE ELOPEMENT. 


BT SUSAN HOLMES BLAI8DELL. 


“ Milly, dear Milly, was ever mortal so perse¬ 
cuted by fate ?” 

I had that morning come back to school, after 
a pleasant vacation. My room-mate, Bella 
Mason, came by the coach, just before dusk, 
when I had given up all hopes of seeing her till 
the next day; and these were the first words she 
addressed to me, when we found ourselves alone 
together, in our own apartment. She looked as 
sad and forlorn as I ever saw anybody look, and 
there was hopeless misery in her tones. 

“ Bella, what do you mean ? what has happen¬ 
ed to you ?” I asked, anxiously. 

“ O, Milly, don't you think papa has threaten¬ 
ed all sorts of horrible things if I speak to Harry 
Hazleton again, or let him write any more letters 
to me, or meet him.” 

“ O, is that all, Bella ?” I asked, with a sigh 
of relief. 

“ All!” she echoed, half in indignation with me, 


half in despair over her own woes, “ all ? How 
can you be so heartless, Milly ? All, indeed ! I 
should think it quite enough, if it were ! But it 
is not all. Not content with that, he has sent a 
letter to Mrs. Gray (Mrs. Gray was our principal, 
dear reader), charging her to see that Harry and 
I are allowed not the slightest word of commu¬ 
nication ; that he is not allowed to meet me 
when I walk out—in short, that we are rendered 
the most miserable beings on the face of the 
earth 1” 

And Bella buried her face in her pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief, and gave a little hysterical sob. 

“ How did you know ?” I asked. 

“Know? He read the letter to me, every 
word of it, and assured me that Mrs. Gray would 
fulfil his injunctions implicitly. I think he is 
perfectly cruel I” 

And another sob marked the climax of her 
distress and indignation. 

“ Well, does Harry Hazleton know about this ?” 
I asked, after a moment. 

“Yes, from beginning to end! And his 
father is just as bad as papa; Mr. Hazleton and 
papa have been cross with each other ever since 
the last election, when he had those political dif¬ 
ferences ; and Mr. Hazleton vows that he'll send 
Harry off nobody knows where, if he tries to see 
or speak to me any more. I haven’t seen a 
glimpse of Harry for almost two weeks!” 

And now there came two or three more sobs, 
in quick succession. , 

“Well, I suppose you wont see each other 
any more, then?” was my conclusion, after a 
little silent consideration. 

“Wont see each other any more? Yes, 
Milly, we shall, I feel assured of it ?” said Bella, 
suddenly restraining her tears, and speaking with 
heroic calmness. “Yes, something tells me 
that we shall not long be separated. Already, 
spite of their cruel vigilance, I have heard from 
him. See what my dog Dash, faithful creature, 
brought me this morning in his mouth, from 
Harry, who must have met him somewhere out 
of our grounds.” And she brought up from the 
depths of her pocket a tiny, rose-colored note, 
which she subniitted to me for examination. It 
ran as follows: 

“My dearest, deabest Bella; —Be firm, 
be strong, be courageous, and all will yet be well! 
They cannot part us long. We are destined for 
each other; fate may try us for a time, but she 
will smile on us at last. If we are, as they intend 
we shall be, entirely prevented from all commu¬ 
nication, decided measures shall be taken ere 
long. I shall ever be on the alert to meet you; 
sooner or later, I feel confident I must succeed. 
And meanwhile, my dearest girl, I entreat you 
to remain firm in the conviction of the strength 
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of that affection which will be forever cherished 
for you by your own A Harry.” 

Just as I had concluded the perusal of this 
epistle, the tea bell rang, and we were forced to 
hurry down stairs, our conversation for the time, 
being necessarily suspended. But I ruminated 
still upon the case of Bella and Harry Hazleton. 
They were sworn lovers—she sixteen, and he not 
ninteen years of age—separated by their parents, 
who were neighbors at feud with each other; but 
though Bella was at school, and Harry at college, 
it happened that there was scarcely a quarter of a 
mile’s distance between them thus, though both 
school and college were some ten or twelve miles 
from their respective homes. Their parents were 
resolved to part them—they resolved they would 
not be parted—at least, for any length of time. 
Which party would come off victorious ? I won¬ 
dered not a little. 

Harry’s vacation terminated about the same 
time as Bella’s, and he returned to college the 
day after she came back to school. 

“Now,” said Bella, “now, Milly, I shall see 
him once more; I feel that destiny cannot be in¬ 
exorable !” 

I could only sigh inwardly, and say nothing— 
for want of something to say. I did not exactly 
know how to enter into Bella’s sentimental 
heroics. She really seemed very much like a 
heroine, and I think the idea of being one was 
just what she liked, for she was very romantic 
indeed. 

I looked at Mrs. Gray. She was very quiet, 
as usual, but 1 saw that she exercised unusual 
vigilance over Bella’s movements. And though 
she said nothing on the subject of this affair, I 
thought I could perceive that I came in for my 
share of the vigilance also. I suppose she guessed 
that Bella would make a confidant of me. 

Day after day went by, and Bella neither saw 
nor heard anything of Harry. But she sighed 
now and then, looked sad, acquired a habit of 
falling into the the deepest of reveries, sat gazing 
at the moon, in our little chamber, of evenings, 
and began to write a great deal of poetry. I was 
not very sentimental myself, and so I could not 
sympathize with her by following her example, 
so, when she was writing poetry, or star gazing, 
I commonly resorted to a book to beguile the 
time. 

I suppose it was in accordance with Mr. Mason’s 
directions, that Bella never went out alone. How- 
beit, she always had company when she went 
beyond the garden walls that surrounded the 
Bchool ; but 1 suppose this was not a circumstance 
calculated to attract remark, since, of late, Mrs. 
Gray placed her charges under the escort of one 


of the teachers, whenever they expressed a desire 
to extend their perambulations to any distance. 
So, however often Bella might walk out, or how¬ 
ever far she might go, master Harry had no 
chance of meeting, much less speaking to her, 
while Perkins’s watchful eyes were about. 

But one day, when the afternoon was just 
closing into evening, Bella and I went to walk in 
the garden. A great many of the pupils were in 
their rooms; some were in the recitation hall; 
others, again, had gathered here and there, 
up-stairs and down, chatting carelessly together. 
Mrs. Gray, who had a bad head-ache, had retired 
to her own apartment. Perkins and Crabbe, the 
under-teachers, were absorbed, respectively, with 
the first and second volumes of a new novel. 
So Bella and I were quite alone when we went 
out. 

The garden was a very long one, extending 
south and north, and shaded, at the lower end, 
by clusters of sweeping elms and willows, that 
drooped low over the wall. Bella and I had 
walked up and down its box-bordered paths sev¬ 
eral times, talking of a great many things, and 
thinking of nothing at all in particular, when, 
suddenly, as we neared the lower end of the 
garden once more, there vfas a rustle among 
the branches at the top of the wall, and instantly 
Harry Hazleton sprang over! I started back, 
and Bella uttered a slight shriek, not recognizing 
him at first; but he uttered, reproachfully, 
“Bella, don’t you know me?” his handsome, 
boyish face looking really sober. 

“ O, Harry, how could you be so imprudent ?” 
ejaculated Bella, looking hastily around, and 
then springing to meet him, with a look of de¬ 
light, spite of her momentary terror of spies. 

Harry bowed to me—we were slightly acquaint¬ 
ed—and then Bella and he stood under the 
shadow of the willows, talking. 

“Imprudent!” he echoed, chidingly, “what 
did he think of imprudence ? Hadn't he been on 
the watch for two mortal weeks, to ‘gain one 
moment’s interview with his dearest Bella, and 
hadn’t those sour, cross, old-maid teachers tracked 
every step of hers, so that he had almost given 
up in despair ? And did she think he could have 
the heart to wait any longer for prudence ? No, 
he must see her—speak with her—assure him¬ 
self of her unchangeable affection. He had 
brought her his miniature, on ivory—he wore 
hers next his heart day and night—it was his 
dearest earthly possession. No consideration 
should induce him to part with it.” 

And so he hung the pretty golden chain about 
her neck, and Bella blushed and smiled, and said 
something, in a half whisper, about “ keeping it 
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forever/ 1 and then there was a great deal of 
lover-like whispering; and there, all the time, 
stood I, in a decided quandary, looking one 
moment at them, and the next, half frightened, 
towards the house, never knowing what to do, or 
how to act; feeling that I was in a very disa¬ 
greeable and abominable position; that I had no 
business to favor the interview by walking off 
and leaving them to talk alone, yet sensible of 
being decidedly de trop; knowing that Harry 
and Bella had no right to disobey orders, yet 
dreading, every moment, lest his presence should 
be discovered. 

60 there I stood, and they talked on, and as 
(he moments passed I got more and more fright¬ 
ened, and ventured to say, just above my breath, 
“ 0, Bella, what if Mrs. Gray should see you! I’m 
afraid it’s really very wrong !” 

But they didn’t hear me, and I thought I 
heard some one coming, and began to wring my 
hands, half out of my wits with fright, and say 
in a louder tone, “ Bella, Bella, do come 1” when 
suddenly the door by which we had cOme out 
was opened, and directly down the path came 
Mrs. Gray herself! 

I was so frightened! All I can remember of 
what followed is Bella’s little scream on seeing 
her, Mrs. Gray’s saying something in a very 
rapid and indignant tone, Harry stepping for¬ 
ward and uttering some words about Bella not 
being in fault for his coming, some stem rejoinder 
on Mrs. Gray’s part, and then Harry pressing 
Bella’s hand, wearing a very desperate look 
indeed; when Mrs. Gray said, “Mr. Mason 
shall hear of this, sir!” and Harry jumped over 
the wall again and disappeared, whereupon Mrs. 
Gray marshalled Bella and myself back to the 
house, locked Bella in our room, and detained 
me for an examination, which, in my agitation, 
and for want of there being anything of conse¬ 
quence to say, beyond what she already knew, 
did not, I believe, prove of much utility. And 
finally I was dismissed; Mrs. Gray telling me, 
with a laugh, that I need not be so frightened, 
but charging me, at the same time, never to coun¬ 
tenance this affair of Bella’s in any way what¬ 
ever ; which command I was forced to promise 
I would obey to the very letter. 

Then I was sent up to Bella, whom I found 
deploring her fate like some damsel of romance; 
and her complaints continued till we both went 
to sleep for the night. 

“Now, Miss Mason,” said Mrs. Gray, the 
next morning, “I shall let your father know, 
to-day, of what occurred last night. I will have 
no clandestine meetings on my premises!” 

And she proceeded to write to Mr. Mason. 


“ 0, Miily!” uttered Bella, with an unspeak¬ 
able look. 

This state of things was no longer to be borne 
by the lovers. Affairs had arrived at a climax. 
How were they persecuted! Were ever lovers 
so unfortunate ? I suppose Harry Hazleton was 
worked up to desperation by what followed, for 
they determined to elope 1 

Bella drew me aside at recess, and tremblingly 
acquainted me with the important fact. 

“ Bella, you don’t mean it!” I ejaculated in 
affright. 

“ I do mean it, Milly,” she answered, with a 
very romantic air of martyr-like firmness. “ This 
is no longer to be borne! See,” and she display¬ 
ed to me a little note containing a few brief lines; 
“ this is what was thrown at my feet this very 
morning, after the first recitations, while I was 
standing alone in the doorway, on the west side, 
facing the garden wall. Harry is to have the 
carriage waiting this evening at seven, just down 
in the lane at the foot of the blackberry pasture; 
and before my absence can be noticed, our mar¬ 
riage will have been solemnized at Dr. C -’s 

house. Then, and not till then, will our unhap¬ 
piness, and the persecution and cruelties of our 
hard-hearted parents be terminated! Milly, I 
charge you by your love for me, to keep this a 
secret. I am going now to commence prepara¬ 
tions for my departure.” 

And she left me standing by the parlor window, 
and ran up stairs. 

“ 0, dear!” I groaned in distress and per¬ 
plexity, “ what shall I do ?” 

“ Do ? why, just keep quiet, my dear, and do 
as I tell you,” said Mrs. Gray, as she rose from 
her seat in a window near, where she had been 
sitting with her sewing, hidden by the curtains, 
all the time. 

“Mrs. Gray!” I ejaculated with wide-open 
eyes. 

She laughed. “Exactly, nobody else, my 
dear, and now listen to mo. Of course you know 
that I have heard every word of this precious 
conversation just made by Bella Mason; but 
mind—you are not to breathe to her one syllable 
of your knowledge of the fact; do you hear ?” 

“ Yes ma’am,” I answered. 

“ Very good, I know you will obey me." 

“ But what will you do, Mrs. Gray?” I asked, 
dubiously. 

“ I do ? 0,1 qm going to help her off!” and 
she smiled comically, “ but mind—not a word— 
not a look, to betray me, Milly 1” And she, too, 
left the room, where I remained, half bewildered. 

The lessons drew to a close, that day, and 
night came. Unfortunately for the smoothness 
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of Bella’s prospects, the afternoon proved wet 
and windy; and though the rain held np at 
nightfall, the evening set in dark, cloudy, and 
more threatening than ever. It was evident that 
we were to have a stormy season. Bella flew to 
her room the moment tea was over, to prepare 
for her escape, and I accompanied her. Won¬ 
dering how all this was to end, yet endeavoring 
to refrain, by the slightest sign, from betraying 
all that was in, my mind, I proceeded to help 
her dress; for she was to attire herself in the 
proper bridal garb—pure white. 

And so it was white from head to foot; and 
looking back at this day, I do not remember ever 
to have seen a bride look more lovely in her 
marriage robes, than did Bella that night. Her 
dress was an exquisitely-wrought party-dress, of 
India muslin, with a double skirt; dainty white 
satin boots, white kid gloves, and pearls on her 
arms and neck, and wreathed in her dark hair. 
Certainly, a fairer heroine never hastened to es¬ 
cape from the cruelties of hard-hearted relatives; 
and all the time she still wore that romantic air, 
a blending of the sentimental and the heroic, that 
accorded with her circumstances. 

“ Ah, Milly!” she said, kissing me, and cast¬ 
ing up her eyes, “ never shall I forget your kind¬ 
ly assistance (I helped to dress her, reader), your 
gentle sympathy (I suppose she called my silence 
sympathy), and your consoling interest in my 
welfare (I was uiging her to put on her fhrred 
over-shoes), at this trying time! But Milly,” 
and she clasped her hands with a tragic air, “ if 
my father should not forgive me for this 
step ? And yet—he must—he must! How can 
he resist—how can he refuse his forgiveness, 
when Harry and I kneel together at his feet, and 
ask his blessing on our union !” 

“ You’d better hurry, if you mean to go at all, 
Bella,” I broke in, “ for the clock will strike the 
hour in less than five minutes.” 

Recalled from her heroics, Bella let me put on 
a large yet light cloak over her dress, tie on her 
bonnet, and adjust the over-shoes; and then she 
was ready. A few parting kisses, some half-dis¬ 
tracted sighs, and one or two pearly tears, and 
she bade me farewell. The majority of the 
pupils were gathered in the recitation rooms. 
No one was in the way. Stealing out by the 
side door, Bella was off like a bird. I believe 
my heart never beat before with such wild, excit¬ 
ed throbs as it did then, though I felt that in 
Mrs. Gray’s hands all was safe. 

And now, let me relate Bella's further experi¬ 
ence, after she left me. That which I shall give 
is brief enough, certainly, and, I hope, satisfacto¬ 
ry to the parties concerned. 


Bella was to meet Harry just outside the garden 
door. Running as fast as she coaid for the dark¬ 
ness, through the path leading across the flower¬ 
beds, she reached the door and unfastened it. It 
was dark as the darkest midnight outside. 

“ Harry, are you there V* she whispered, timid¬ 
ly, as she opened it. 

“ My dearest, darling Bella!” was the answer, 
as the speaker stepped forward, and she was 
instantly clasped by Harry’s arm. 

“ Now!” he said, “ let ns away. The carriage 
waits at the end of the lone.” 

And they moved forward together. It was an 
unfortunate circumstance that they could see 
neither themselves, each other, nor the way they 
were treading, with any tolerable degree of dis¬ 
tinctness ; and the consequence was that almost 
at the first step, down went Bella in the mad, 
almost dragging Harry with her; one hand stfll 
grasping his arm, the other plnnged np to the 
wrist in a mud-puddle. 

“ My dearest! ace you hurt V* inquired Harry. 

“No—but—0, dear!” groaned Bella, as she 
thought of her white bridal dress, and the immac¬ 
ulate gloves. “No matter,” she concluded, 
“ there, I am all right now,” as he helped her to 
her feet. 

“ You’re sure you’re not hurt, dearest Bella V ’ 
urged Harry. 

“ Ye-e e-s. Not at all hurt, I assure you, dear¬ 
est Harry.” And Bella moved on with him, 
trying to brash away the hair that had fallen 
about her hot face; with, unfortunately, the hand 
that had been in the mud. 

“ It is so dark, such unsafe footing,” remarked 
Harry, sympathizingly, as ’they plodded on. 

The words were hardly oat of his month, before 
Bella slipped again, ottering a little shriek as she 
did so; but just on the verge of falling she man¬ 
aged to regain her balance. 

“Unfortunate 1” murmured Hairy. “But 
never mind—come along, Bella.” 

“ But, Harry, I—can’t! My—0, dear!—my 
foot’s stuck in the mud!” And there she stood, 
unable to stir. 

“ Can’t yon get it out, dearest 1 tiy.” 

One despairing effort—out it came; but, 
misery! the overshoe was left behind. Bella 
suppressed a groan; she would not tell him, she 
thought. She had made trouble enough already, 
so down went the white satin boot in the oozy 
ground. 

“ Come, now we can move on,” said Harry. 
“ I’m sure, dearest, we shall get along beautifully, 
now.” 

The next step, the branch of a tree struck 
something overhead. Harry drew up with a jerk. 
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“ What is it 1” faltered Bella, despairingly. 

“ Only my hat, dearest—wait half a second.” 
And he torned back, groping along the ground. 
Something met his grasp—it fdt like a hat—with 
a great deal of mad, and the shape gone. He 
pat it on his head, at any rate. 

“ I have it, Bella, now!” And they locked 
arms again. 

No farther misfortune overtook them daring 
their brief walk; but Bella had met with enough, 
already; and Harry as well, though his had been 
slight in comparison with hers. He could not 
help giving a thought to his appearance, and im¬ 
agining how that hat would look in the light of 
the minister's bouse; while Bella reviewed, in 
fancy, the various items of her own attire, and 
groaned inwardly over what she felt convinced 
must be their hopeless condition. How would 

she look, walking into the Reverend Mr. C-’s 

parlor, leaning on Harry's arm, and splashed 
from head to foot with mud ? Bella was a little 
crestfallen. Her romance had received a slight 
damper.- She had taken the step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. They groped along together, 
and reached the end of the lane where the carriage 
stood—an indistinct mass, looming up blackly in 
the darkness before them. 

“ Where's the driver?” said Harry, finding 
nobody appear. “ O, inside, probably; asleep, 
I daresay! Hilloa—driver 1” And he opened* 
the carriage door. “ Driver 1” 

“ O, ay, sir—here I am, sir 1” answered a voice, 
apparently coming from over the bank bounding 
one side of the lane. 

“Where's ‘here/ I wonder?” said Harry. 
“ There,” helping Bella in, “ seat yourself 
patiently for one instant, dearest, while I find out 
where this fellow is.” And he disappeared. 

With a sigh of weariness Bella sank down 
upon the seat, and there sat in a perfectly passive 
state. Even the romantic eagerness which had 
hitherto inspired her, had not been proof against 
the excitement of the past hour, and the rough 
walk she had taken. She was thoroughly tired 
out. And the mud! Bella thought for the 
fiftieth time, with nervous misgivings, of her 
bridal finery. 

Meanwhile Harry had climbed the bank to 
find the driver. At a little distance, beneath a 
large tree, stood another carriage, drawn up just 
at the edge of the road that swept past the lane, 
and the pasture in which he stood. Close by, a 
group of two or three persons stood, one of whom 
stepped forward. 

“ What’s this ?” uttered Harry, in surprise. 

“I'll show you, young man!” was the curt 
answer, in a voice that made Harry start back as 


if he had been shot. And before he was well 
aware of what was going to be done, he found 
himself proceeding at a rapid rate towards the 
strange vehicle, with his arm locked fast in that 
of his companion. 

“ Sir 1” he expostulated, suddenly coming to 
his senses, and endeavoring to free himself, 
“ this is—” 

“ Hold your tongue, Master Harry 1” was the 
decisive reply. “ Walk in there and keep quiet.” 

And he found himself, forthwith, seated in the 
carriage by the road, with the new-comer; the 
door was shut and away they went. 

And during this time, Bella waited in silent ex¬ 
pectation her companion’s return. A brief space 
of time elapsed, and he came and seated himself 
by her side. The door was shut, the driver 
mounted his box and drove off. 

Bella, a little depressed, as we have said, by 
her various mishaps, was silent; her companion, 
too, held his peace. Probably he was thinking 
ruefully of his new hat. She guessed so, at any 
rate; but she could not see his face; she could 
hardly see herself in the dark; and so, as he 
spoke no word, it was impossible to do more than 
imagine the state of his feelings. 

“ I wonder if he feels as badly as I do ?” she 
thought. 

On rolled the carriage along its way. Bella 
tried to console herself—to think lightly of her 
bedraggled attire, and dwell on her own approach¬ 
ing felicity. She fell into a deep reverie; still, 
on rolled the carriage, and before she knew it, 
0, unromantic Nature 1 she had sunk quietly 
back in her corner, and was fast asleep. 

How far they went, she had no idea; but she 
was suddenly awakened by the stopping of the 
carriage, and found her eyes dazzled by the glare 
of brilliantly lighted windows, before which it 
drew up. The rapid change from darkness to 
light, and from sleep to waking, was almost 
blinding. She hastily rubbed her eyes, astonished 
that she had been asleep, and beginning to trem¬ 
ble as she remembered where she was, and what 
she. had come for. But she had scarcely time to 
compose herself, ere her companion had assisted 
her from the carriage, and she found herself, 
leaning on his arm, ascending the broad steps 
leading up to the hall door. 

She looked about her as she entered. 

“ Is this the minister's house, Harry ? why he 
must have moved then. I declare if I didn't 
know, I should think myself at home.” 

They paused just on the parlor threshold; and 
as she looked in, she uttered a faint exclamation; 
she stood aghast. Surely she could not be mis¬ 
taken, this was not the minister's house. 
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" Harry !” she asked, “ what does this mean V* 
She looked up and stood speechless, as she 
saw whose arm she leaned on. She was at 
home—this was njjl Harry, but her own father 1 
A crimson flash of astonishment and fright over¬ 
spread her countenance. A mingled expression 
of severity and mirth sfti on his face. 

M Well, ma'am, quite a pleasant drive we've 
bad together, eh 1 Mightily dressed up, my 
dear, aren't you ? What's it all for, I wonder ? 
let's see how you look ?” 

He untied her bonnet, laid it on the sofa, and 
very carefully took off her clqak, then stepped 
back to survey her appearance. $ [. 

“Really, my dear, you look very pretty—very 
pretty indeed!" and he rubbed his hands with an 
air of intense satisfaction, as he looked at her 
from head to foot. “ Rather muddy, though!" j 
e 11a looked down at her beautiful white 
dress, the entire front of which was black with 
mud. At the right foot, with its once white 
«atin boot, in the same condition. At her hand, 
with the color and material of the glove no longer 
distinghishable; while a glance at an opposite 
mirror showed a broad streak of mud around one 
side of her face, where she had smoothed back 
her hair with that hand. It was not in human 
nature to see the picture and be serious. With 
one irrepressible peal of laughter, she sank on 
the sofa beside her. I have only space to tell of 
Bella's conflicting indignation and merriment 
when she learned how Mrs. Gray had learned 
her scheme, and contrived that her father should 
be on the spot at the time appointed, with Harry 
Hazleton’s father as well. How Harry had been 
carried off by one conveyance, while her father 
very quietly took his place, and accompanied 
her in another. How, afterwards, she was pro¬ 
vided with a governess, and Harry sent off 
again, so that she didn't see him again till three 
years after. I^ut Bella's father and Mr. Hazle¬ 
ton “ made up " and became very good friends 
again; and when, arrived at years of sense and 
discretion, Bella and Harry each married some¬ 
body else, they remembered their romantic attach¬ 
ment, and its ridiculous termination, only to 
laugh over it. 

A Questionable Story. 

The spirits are credited with having saved the life of a 
medium, Miss C. B. Beebe, at Baltimore. During the last 
election riots, standing one day on a balcony, she felt 
herself palled back by Invisible hands. A moment after 
a bullet went whizzing by where she stood. She sprang 
Into the house in alarm. Two hours after a lady medium 
called on her and stated that she had received a commu¬ 
nication from Miss Beebe's spirit father, saying that he 
had just saved the life of his daughter, in the manner 
confirmed by Miss'B. herself. 

4 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 


BT J. P. HOWB. 


They tell me thou art dead— 

That earthly ties are riven, 

Thy soul from earth has fled, 

To find its rest in heaven. 

They tell me that on earth 
Thy face no more I’ll see— 

Thy voice will neverinore 
In tones of love greet me. 

Thy home is desolate; 

Thy friends are left forlorn— 

Thou wast their brightest joy— 
And thon, alas, art gone. 

I hear, but cannot feel, 

These words so full of grief; 

The love that round thee twined, 
In doubt still seeks relief. 

Thy voice seems lingering still, 
Where onoe thy form did dwell; 

Thy step—I almost hear , 

That Bound I loved so well. 

Alab! In vain we wait, 

That step again to hear. 

That voice will ne’er again 
Fall upon mortal ear. 

My heart with grief is filled; 

I mourn, but mourn in vain— 

Tears cannot now avail— 

Thon wilt not come again. 

But 0, what cheering thought 
To us e’en now is given— 

Thon art not lost—thon art 
A treasure laid in heaven. 


THE STORY OF A KISS. 


BT AGNES LESLIE. 


Somebody had been telling a story about a 
kiss, when Aleck Shelton flung down his cigar, 
and gave one of his rollicking laughs. 

“ What in thunder ails you, Aleck ?" demand¬ 
ed Charley Craige, the story-teller, with a little 
heightened color. 

“ Don’t get mad, Charley, ’taint you, pussy, 
and 'taint me; it's Trix." 

“Who' 1 ” 

“ Trix.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ I mean that I know a story worth two of 
that, and it was the remembrance of it brought 
up by yours that overcame my politeness, and 
pretty near made yon swear, Charley.” 

“ Well, old fellow, we'll shake hands if you'll 
relate your 1 remembrance.* ” 

•• That I'll do. You know my sister ?” 

" That little beauty we used to call Beatrix 
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after Thackeray's Beatrix Esmond ?” cried Dick 
Windsor. 

"Yes.” 

"0, ho! that's the Trix, hey?” exclaimed 
Charley. 

" That's the Trix, Charley j but stop asking 
questions. I want to go on with my story, for I 
promised Miss Trix to stop for her at the 
Carrolls, to-night. . 

" When we lived in Philadelphia, which was 
only two years ago, you know, my most intimate 
iHend was Gaylord Mackensie, whom we got to 
calling Gay Mackensie, he was such a hilarious 
fellow; and there was the trouble, be attained 
such a reputation for being entertaining and en¬ 
livening, that he was invited everywhere, and 
was well nigh rained; but Trix saved him.” 

Dick Windsor scowled, for be it known that 
this little Trix Shelton whereof we have to deal, 
well deserved her title of the renowned novelist's 
heroine, for she was forever making beaux yeaux 
at all the young men, and her last victim perhaps 
was Dick Windsor. 

" She saved him with a kiss,” Aleck went on. 

Dick groaned. 

" It was at a small party that they first met, 
and I introduced them; shortly after which cere¬ 
mony he and I stood together a little apart from 
the others in tho supper-room, discussing the 
merits of a glass of old Madeira. Gay had just 
raised his to his lips, when Trix, who was flirting 
with Tom Harrison near by, turned full upon 
him, and looking up in his face with one of those 
wicked glances, said: 

"‘Mr. Mackensie, please to offer me that 
glass of wine, I want it.' 

"He looked a little surprised, and a little 
taken aback ; but he was the readiest fellow in 
the world, and handing tho saucy minx the glass 
he was holding, he stepped to the table and help¬ 
ing himself to another which stood already filled 
upon it, approached Trix with his suave manner, 
and said: 

" ‘ Permit mo to pledge you.' 

" He touched her glass with his, and bending 
low, so that he looked into her bright daring 
eyes, gave this sentiment, which you have heard : 

" ‘ Leave me but a kiss within the cup, and 
I'll not ask for wine.' 

"Trix’s bright eyes grew brighter, as she 
said: 

" * For how long V 

" * For all time,' he answered gallantly. 

" She approached nearer to him—she looked 
ao handsome then I did not wonder that men 
raved about her—and said to him in her s *cetest 
tone, calling him too by his Christian name : 


" ‘ Gay, will you promise this V 

"And she put out the loveliest white hand, 
sparkling with love tokens. His face flushed, 
his eyes shot rays of new light, as he caught 
that hand, and carried it to his lips, saying: 

"' I swear it on this fair hand.' 

" I do not think he understood her meaning 
thoroughly; I am sure he did not; but he was 
so intoxicated with her manner, and with her 
radiant beauty, that he was willing to do her 
lightest bidding. I thought once he would 
actually get down on his knees to her. And 
what do you suppose she did ?” 

Dick Windsor drew a deep respiration, and 
groaned out: 

" She didn't kiss him ?*' 

" She did though, Dick. No sooner had he 
sealed his vow, than she went straight up to him, 
and/laying her beautiful arms around his neck, 
she pressed a kiss upon his lips. It was not one 
of those kisses of ceremony, hard and hasty, it 
was a soft, delicate lingering kiss, such as my 
Beatrix only can give. I never saw him touch a 
glass of intoxicating liquor since, and he has as¬ 
sured me that he has religiously kept his vow. 
Yes, Trix cured him of wine-drinking, but he 
has been in a state of intoxication ever since. 
She finished her work that night by taking him 
down stairs and waltzing with him.” 

" How did it end V* Charley Craige asked. 

" Bless you, man, it never has ended. She 
flirted with him in the gravest manner for one 
year, and then my lord suddenly betakes himself 
to Spain as private secretary to Mr. Campbell, 
and my lady commenced another flirtation with 
little Tommy, who was left behind, writing reg¬ 
ularly by every steamer, in reply to Gay's prompt 
letters. I heard a rumor the other day that she 
was going to marry little Tommy Campbell, with 
his jellow moustache, his pink and white face, 
and five thousand a year. I went home and ac¬ 
cused her of it. She turned her haughtiest look 
upon me, and said : 

" ‘ Will you wait until he asks me V » 

" The little fellow has asked her six times— 
he tells of it every time with tears in his eyes.” 

Charley Craige stroked his moustache, which 
was the most lustrous black, and said, smilingly: 

"Aleck, your story is worth three of mine. 
Why don’t I know this modern Beatrix; or 
why wont you let me know her ? Three times 
have you refused to present me to her, on some 
trivial pretext. What’s the matter ?” 

Aleck colored, hesitated a moment, and then 
said: 

" It's tho lady's fault, not mine, to be frank 
with you, Charley.” 
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Charley’s brown cheek took the hue of Aleck’s, 
and he stammered out: 

“ How have I offended her ladyship ?” 

“ She said you boasted once at a club room that 
you could win any woman’s heart if you chose 
to do so.” 

Charley started to his fecit. 

" I know who told her that—the contemptible 
villain. Hear. One night at the club the con¬ 
versation turned upon that affair of Lou Creyton 
and Horace Clarke, you know how Horace 
broke with her because she fell in love with every 
jyur of whiskers she met. Well, I made this re¬ 
mark—* I wouldn’t give much for such a woman 
—you or I could win a dozen like her, if we 
chose.’ There, upon my honor, boys, those 
were my very words. Will you tell her so, 
Aleck ? I do not wish any woman to believe 
me the puppy that Tom’s vile misrepresentation 
would indicate, for it was Tom Harrison.” 

Aleck grasped Charley’s hand, and exclaimed : 

“ That I will, Charley, depend upon me. 
Here is a plan for you—come to the house—you 
know where we live, at eight to-morrow evening, 
and ask for me. Tom Harrison will be there at 
the same hour—I heard him make an appoint¬ 
ment to go and call upon cousin Kate with her, 
at that time—yon can then and there make what 
explanation you please. How do you like it ?” 

" Tip top—it's just the thing—I’ll be there.” 

Aleck here took out his watch and cried : 

“ Bless my soul it’s half past eleven, and I 
promised to call for her at eleven precisely, and 
now I sha’n’t get there till midnight, with these 
tight boots, and ray corns.” 

u Suppose I go, Aleck,” proposed Dick Wind¬ 
sor, blushing like a school girl. “ I can tell her 
you sent mo.” 

“ I wish you would, Dick, it’s a good deal out 
of my way, and my corns are confounded tender 
in these boots.” 

Dick sprung up with alacrity, and put on his 
coat. 

“I’m sorry to give you so much trouble, 
Dick,” said Aleck slyly, as Dick opened the 
door. 

The enamored youth laughed good natured- 
iy and vanished. As the door closed, Aleck 
said more gravely: 

" There goes as fine a young fellow as I know; 

I couldn’t help giving him a chance to feed his 
flame, though I suppose it is poor kindness, for 
Trix will never bestow her handsome self upon 
Dick Windsor, if he pays his court to her till 
doomsday. She’s the strangest creature, Char¬ 
ley, I sometimes think she has no heart; but 
then she's the kindest girl at home, not affection- | 


ate exactly, but always ready to oblige anybody. 
Last year when I got pushed for money, to foot 
one of our bills after a * time ’ at the club, she 
offered to give me the amount without a ques¬ 
tion. She heard me saying something about it 
to father, and heard his refusal, which he gave 
with a lecture; and when I went out into the 
hall, she met me and said: 

“ ‘ Aleck, here’s my purse, there’s a trifle over 
thirty dollars in it; I am perfectly willing that 
you should make use of it.’ 

“ I tell you, Charley, I never was so touched 
in my life—my eyes actually felt moist—and, 
and, I kissed her, Charley. We are like a good 
many families, I suppose—fond enough of each 
other, but not very sentimental about it—I never 
remembered kissing her before; and sbe kissed 
me back again, a\ if I were a lover. Well, I 
took the purse—I borrowed it of course—the 
best of it was, she never uttered a single remark 
about its use, though she knew well enough that 
it was to pay for a frolic. It was better than ten 
thousand lectures. You all think that I am in¬ 
sensible to women, the fact is they all seem tame 
beside my sister. I’m glad you are to know her, 
Charley, and I’ll give yon a bit of advice, which 
you can take or not. Don’t fall down and wor¬ 
ship her, as all the rest do—don’t say fine things 
to her—she’s so used to them they are quite 
powerless. Just treat her like a sensible woman, 
talk to her as you do to that intelligent Mrs. 
Darley, and you’ll be friends. It’s better to be 
Trix’s friend than her lover, I am sure, though 
I never knew her to have one, I am convinced it 
is what she would like and needs. I can’t be 
much to her, for she’s above me in intellect, or 
beyond me, or something; but you can, and I 
hope will.” 

** Thank you, Aleck,” returned Charley, mnch 
touched by this simple relation. “ I think if 
your sister knew you as I do, you would be a 
great deal to her.” * 

Aleck shook his head, and lighting a cigar by 
his friend's, proposed to go home. 

Precisely at eight, the next evening, Charley 
CHdge rang the bell at the stately mansion where 
Aleck and his sister lived. Ale>k himself ex¬ 
pecting him, answered it, and showed him at 
once into tho drawing-room where stood that 
handsome houri, Miss Madeline Shelton (but 
ever since the reading of “ Henry Esmond,” 
styled Trix, by her friends), and Mr. Thomas 
Harrison. The latter was saying some very 
eloquent things to tho young lady, at least, he + 
thought so, and the lady was drawing on the 
prettiest little mittens over the prettiest little 
bands you ever saw, as the last two comers en- 
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tered. When Trix (we will call her Trix too, 
a8 others did) saw who her brother had with him, 
she frowned in haughty disapproval; but Aleck 
immediately said: 

“ Wait, Trix, there's been a misunderstanding, 
or misrepresentation of Charley's words, which 
will now be explained. I'll stake my honor on 
his good faith. Now go ahead, Charley j" and 
Charley with a deep glow on his brown cheek, 
came forward and said: 

“ Miss Shelton, you will pardon my intrusion 
I am sure, when I tell you that I came to correct 
a certain statement that you will remember," 
—and he repeated Tom Harrison's version, and 
his own remark. 

His fair auditor he$rd him through very 
calmly, and then turned her hazel black eyes, 
large and scornful upon Tom Harrison, with 
th^se words—“ You hear this, Mr. Harrison;" 
and then to the other two, “ Mr. Harrison was 
my informant, gentlemen." 

Tom Harrison blunderingly strove to maintain 
his ground, by asserting that he understood him 
so, at any rate. 

Charley said, after this: 

“Miss Shelton, I am perhaps unduly sensitive 
about this affair, but I did not wish any woman 
to believe I was such a coxcomb as the remark 
you heard indicates; neither would I wish to let 
such a remark slip by unnoticed, for the sake of 
my own sisters, and the best mother in the world. 
If you wish confirmation of my assertion, I will 
refer you to Hermon Gray, and Mr. Darley, who 
were both present and coincided with my 
remark." 

How this modest manliness suited her lovely 
ladyship. She drew the mitten from off her 
hand and gave it to him, saying, as only she 
knew how to say—“ I need no further confirm¬ 
ation from Aleck's friend." Then she looked with 
one of her insolent smiles at the discomfited 
Tom, and delivered this adroit speech, which 
none understood better than Mr. Thomas 
Harrison: 

“ Your brain must have been clouded with that 
wonderful Epernay you talk of so enthusiastically, 
Mr. Harrison, else your usual clear understand¬ 
ing could not have been so dreadfully at fault, 
was it not so ?" 

The beautiful syren; he knew, we all knew, 
that it was her matchless charms that had so in¬ 
toxicated him, and obscured what little manliness 
there was incased in that noways inelegant per- 
jpn; «o that he resorted even to this mean sub¬ 
terfuge to keep at bay one whom he thought a 
most dangerous rival. Poor little Tommy, he 
had lost what advantage he might have possessed 


now, for this.young lady loved, of all things, 
straightforward simplicity and truth. He did 
not reply to her question, nor did she seem to ex¬ 
pect it, for immediately following upon it, came 
these words; 

“ And now, since I have gained the acquaint¬ 
ance of one whom society regards so favorably," 
and she shot at Charley one of her deepest 
glances, “by this little explanation ," and here 
the delicate irony was almost smothered under 
the softest of voices, the sweetest of smiles, “ I 
think it more hospitable, and polite, to defer our 
call, Mr. Harrison, and remain at home this 
evening. You will excuse me, I am sure," and 
her royal glance sought the weak offender, who 
now felt the necessity of speaking. He only 
told another lie. 

“ I trust Mr. Craige will pardon my misunder¬ 
standing of his words. I believe we had all of 
us been partaking pretty freely of Epernay," he 
said. 

“ I never drink Epernay, sir, it is no favorite 
of mine," was the dry reply; “ but we will dis¬ 
miss the subject now, I dare say Miss Shelton 
has had enough of it." 

Miss Shelton was smiling in the most amused 
manner, at the last observations of the two gen¬ 
tlemen; and there was an enjoyable glitter in 
her eye, which said plainly that she was never 
more entertained in her life. But the entertain¬ 
ment drew to a close, for Tommy Harrison 
speedily made his adieu now, and Charley, the 
“ dangerous rival," was left alone in the field. 
Aleck staid awhile, and then he too withdrew, to 
write a letter, he said—the dear fellow knew that 
Charley would show to better advantage alone. 
Left thus in the sole presence of that most 
charming of women, Charley wisely followed 
the advice of her brother. He did not fall down 
and worship her. He did not interweave his 
conversation with fine compliments, even though 
my beautiful lady, from sheer force of habit, per¬ 
haps, gave him ample opportunity, by showering 
down upon him the most bewildering glances, 
while she talked in the most engaging manner of 
her “prejudice." No, he4alked in the same 
manly, honest manner that he was accustomed to 
with Aleck; and finally they chanced upon a 
new topic, the navy. Charley had once been in 
the navy, and resigned. He became profoundly 
interested in his subject, for he knew many in¬ 
teresting incidents connected ^rith his time. He 
related one. It was a touching story of a young 
officer who fell sick while on the very point of 
promotion, and thus lingered for months, with 
die final misfortune of rising from his bed a 
cripple for lifo. The narrator told of the devo- 
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tion of his wife, who gained the admiration of 
the whole corps by her never-failing cheerfulness 
and care. There were tears in his listener's 
eyes, when he concluded, and indeed Charley's 
eyes were not without a suspicious moisture, and 
he said After a pause, in his candid way, and 
with a half laugh : 

" I don't know what made me tell that story 
to you, Miss Shelton. It is a dismal tale to 
entertain a lady with." 

" Young ladies get tired of fairy tales. Some¬ 
thing honest and real is quitq a relief, and your 
story is really pretty, Mr. Craige," answered the 
lady, shading her brow with her hand. 

From this, they glided into a conversation, 
wherein Miss Madeline Shelton, the gay belle, 
the merciless coquette who slew hearts with no 
compunction, sustained herself in a clear, intel¬ 
lectual manner, which astonished her guest. 
The Rubicon was crossed, there was to be no 
flirtation between Madeline Shelton and Charles 
Winthrop Craige. He knew this when she 
shook hands with him at parting, with just such 
a candid smile as she gave her brother, and a 
standing invitation to call when he pleased. 

You may be sure that he did not disregard the 
invitation, and the result was, that he became 
the young lady's most intimate male friend—un¬ 
derstand, not a lover, but a friend, such as a 
brother might have been. The present position 
of the parties was as inexorable as the law of 
consanguinity. If sometimes when the beantiful 
syren welcomed him with one of those candid 
smiles, or sitting beside him read to him a new 
poem, or some fine philosophy, if sometimes, I 
say, he had felt an impulse seize him to place 
himself upon different footing, to grasp her 
hand, to look deep into those lustrous eyes, this 
inexorable law bound him. He could not violate 
it—it seemed inharmoniously absurd to do so— 
and so it went on, until Charley Craige was 
41 fathoms deep " in love. He thought to him¬ 
self, " I am paying dearly for following Aleck's 
advice; but for this calm cloak I might have 
taken a lover's chance. I will take it now, coward 
that I am to dally with fate," and the very eve¬ 
ning this resolution took possession of his mind, 
he went into her presence to take a lover's chance. 
She was alone, and reading a letter; her guest 
noticed the foreign postmark, and a sudden shiv¬ 
er checked his ardor. Her manner was gentler 
than he had ever seen it, when after its perusal, 
she came and sat down beside him. 

" What is the matter with thee, friend 
Charley?" she said, in her sweetest accents. 
u Are you sick ? let me feel your pulseand he 
felt those warm fingers' magical touch span his 


wrist. He put his own over them, and held them 
there, saying in his old blunt way: 

“ I’m in love, Madeline (he never called her 
Trix, like the rest), I'm in love." 

She elevated her eyebrows. 

“ What, yon in love, you calm, gentlemanly 
fellow ? Who with ?" 

" You. I want to marry Miss Madeline 
Shelton." 

“ Why Charley, I thought we were the best 
friends in the world," and she never blushed or 
looked in the least embarrassed. 

"And so we cannot be friends and lovers 
both ?" he questioned sadly, yet with a smile to 
meet her mood. "Madeline," he went on, 
" this is no light assertion, I love you so deeply 
that I cannot stop to 'trim my phrases;' but 
you know something of my nature, you know I 
am capable of strong emotions. Speak my fate, 
I am faint with waiting." 

“ My friend, I shall always call you so,” and 
Madeline's voice was husky and tremulous, " I 
am going to bestow upon you what I never have 
bestowed upon mortal man or woman, " my con¬ 
fidence. It is the highest gift I have it in my 
power to bestow. Before you came I mot the 
man who holds my heart. He has never asked 
me for it—he has given me no more than many 
others have done, admiration, devotion, as socie¬ 
ty goes—and though I have seen him placed in 
conversation, where any man must have seen his 
advantage, and most would have accepted it as 
an omen, and spoken ; yet he never spoke. This 
man however, I love. I have a feeling that I 
belong to him, and he to me. Some day he will 
discover it. It is Gaylord Mackensie. There, 
you have my secret, the confession of a proud 
woman,” and a few hot tears fell from her eyes 
upon his hand. Much touched, he said: 

" You need not have done violence to your 
feelings, to have soothed my wound, Madeline; 
but I think you have been laboring under a 
strange errorand he told her what he knew 
from Aleck about the matter. She smiled,saying: 

"I know what Aleck thinks, and Aleck is 
right, and so are you, in one particular. Gay 
Mackensie had great admiration for Madeline 
Shelton. I awoke in his breast a passion, ardent 
enough for its kind, but not the kind I want from 
him. I will tell you more, beet of friends. He 
would not confess this passion because he was 
not rich; and he thought it folly to ask this gay 
coquette to live on less than half a million. 
Does he loye me as I am, think you—does he 
recognize me yet ?" 

" In yotfr present circumstances, how will he 
ever, then ?" Charley inquired. 
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“ He wont, unless I do some strange romantic 
thing to unseal his eyes/' she replied, laughing. 
There was a light in her glance as she uttered 
this, a deepening flush which tinged her temples. 
Charley observed it. He took her hand. 

44 Madeline, you are even now planning this 
strange romantic thing." 

She stood up, smiling still. 

44 Bid me good-by, friend Charley, for before 
another day closes I shall be on my destination 
to Paris." 

44 This is sudden ?" 

44 No. The trip was planned last winter." 

14 Who goes with you V 9 

44 My Uncle Lowell, and my girl, Camille. 
You know we have been several times together." 

44 Your Uncle Lowell is young, is he not V 9 

44 Not quite thirty, and be goes this time for the 
study of medicine; so we are to be very quiet, 
and shall take lodgings in some secluded quar¬ 
ter. I go for health 99 and with this Miss Made¬ 
line dropped him a graceful courtesy, and sailed 
out of the room. 

One day Gaylord Mackensie was startled to 
receive, instead of the usual letter with its New 
York postmark, a little long narrow missive, on¬ 
ly dating from Paris where he was then resident 
on diplomatic business, with the following 
contents: 

44 Dear Friend: —Will you come and see 
Madeline Shelton, at No. 5, Kne St. Cecille." 

In ten minutes Gay was shouting to the little 
lazy driver, at every delay as he drove through 
the streets, and wondering with a brain of fire, 
and a heart beating furiously, what brought Mad¬ 
eline Shelton to Paris, and above all, to such 
unfashionable quarters as the Hue St. Cecille. 
She answered this when he took both her hands 
his and ejaculated— 44 God bless you, Madeline, 
what a surprise this is. How came you here ?" 

Madeline was very pale, when she said: 44 1 
came for my health. The reason for these un¬ 
fashionable quarters;" and she glanced around 
the little room with its cold, clean and comfort¬ 
less appearance; 44 the reason may be put under 
that general head, circumstances. Ask me no 
more, Gay.” 

A glow was on his cheek, a light within his 
eye, which did not need words to explain, it 
said plainly, 44 Fate is bringing ns together." 

Day after day for a month, the honest dames 
who inhabited the simple dwellings in that cool 
country like suburb by the river St. Cecille, day 
after day I say, these dames speculated and wove 
all manner of ptetty romances about the beauti¬ 
ful American and her visitor. Madeline had 
never been so happy. Life seemed like a broad. 


calm sea to her now. She thought of that fine 
story of Dr. Antonio, as she found herself the 
centre of the tecderest care both from Gay and 
Camille, which latter was old enough to make a 
very respectable duenna. 

One soft, starry evening, as she sat by the 
window with Gay, she told him how much he 
seemed to her like Dr. Antonio. His eyes filled 
with tears, his hands trembled as he took hers 
and said: 

44 And you, sweetest Madeline, have been to 
me this past month, the dearest Lady Lucy. O, 
my Madeline, thou knowest I have loved thee 
from the time we first met, yet I dared not speak 
my passion then, for I feared the lot that I could 
offer thee would seem a poor exchange to your 
daily life. I have not much more now, dearest 
girl; but circumstances have changed us both— 
we have been unspeakably happy here, far from 
luxury and fashion, and I have thought we might 
be happy through life together thus. Can it be 
bo, Madeline 1" 

Madeline was a strange girl, perhaps, and an* 
like most heroines who are overcome with con¬ 
fusion at such crises. In the starry evening 
she leaned forward and laid her two fair anna 
around his neck and kissed him. 

44 Yon have never understood me fully—you 
do not now," she said. 44 You thought I put 
love last, whereas I have always put it first. If 
you had asked me this question before you went 
away and left me, the answer would have been 
tbe same as now.” 

44 Madeline, my princess, is this so V 9 

44 As true as Madeline—listen, I knew yon 
loved me, I knew by your letters that you were 
wearing lifo out in this self-imposed absence—X 
loved you also—we belonged to each other; but 
with the light of wealth around me, you would 
never see the light of Madeline’s heart. Sud¬ 
denly my mind was made up. My Uncle 
Lowell was coming to Paris, and reminded me 
of a promise I gave to accompany him. I hod 
forgotten the promise; but I was not well; and 
decided to come on tbe plea of ill health. I knew 
the good dame who occupies the house we are 
in—it is Camille’s sister—and so I told Uncle 
Lowell and the rest that I must come straight 
here, to have quiet, and pure air before I went 
into society. Those are the circumstances, Gay," 
and she laughed a happy laugh as she rested on 
his bosom. He understood the whole—it was so 
great and tender he felt a certain shame that he 
coold ever have thought her less. 

44 You see, Gay," she went on, 44 1 am not a 
whit poorer, and not a whit better than before— 
can you trust me V 9 
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“ Forever! you are the noblest woman in the 
world, Madeline, you are beyond me—your life 
is so much finer than mine, that I can only 
hope to assimilate in a measure, by your daily 
presence.” 

“ A lover's words,” she murmured. 

"But true as Madeline,” he answered. 

Gay was right. Madeline had done a noble 
thing in thus following out honestly the simple 
dictates of her own heart. It was a strange act, 
perhaps, and many might call it unwomanly j 
but Madeline was a queen amoDg women, she 
did strange things naturally^ not from fore¬ 
thought. Her actions were the result of a true 
soul; though she was misunderstood by all the 
world but Gaylord Mackensie and Charles 
Craige. 

I would not however advise any young lady to 
do singular things because Madeline did them so 
finely. I would advise them though, to act 
simply and naturally in all matters. 

The next steamer took home Gaylord Macken¬ 
sie and his future wjfe* Two months after, a 
quiet wedding came off, where Madeline was 
bride, and Aleck chief groomsman, and the hap¬ 
piest fellow in the world. One kind face Made¬ 
line missed—that of Charley Craige, who had 
accepted Gay's resigned appointment, and gone 
to Paris, where he told Madeline half smiling, 
half sadly, that he should wait like Gay until his 
angel came for him. 

Dick Windsor and the rest of Madeline's 
adorers still kept singeing their wings at beauty's 
shrine, until their “ Lady Lucy ” came, to whom 
they gave as undivided hearts as all young men 
do who fancy that the first pair of bright eyes 
they meet has thralled them forever. 

" And now my story's done,” as the nursery 
song goes. Where's the moral*? 

“ Go look in my glass, and say, 

What moral is in being fair?” 

And let me turn the rhyme and say: 

0, reader, read my story through, 

And And what moral sniteth you. 

Jfy moral is—the being true. 


CHARITY., 

Upon the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
thousands of Huguenots fled to England and 
settled in Canterbury. The king having granted 
briefs to collect alms for their relief, Dr. Tillot- 
son (afterwards archbishop) was peculiarly active 
in promoting their success. Dr. Beveridge, one 
of the Prebendaries of Canterbury, refused to read 
the briefs, as being contrary to the Rubric; he 
was silenced by Dr. Tillotson with this ener¬ 
getic reply: “Doctor, doctor, charity is above 
Rubrics .”—Historical Annals. 


THE SCENES OF MY YOUTH. 

- 

’ BY JOHN ROSS OCX. 


When pleasures pall and hopes decay, 

In the “ black vesper” of our day, 

And, like a pageant, passed away, 

The world appears; 

Still, fresh, and beautiful, and green, 

(Though time and distance intervene) 

To fhney, seems each vanished scene 
Of earlier years. 

But viol ted, alas, how changed! 

What playmates dead—what hearts estranged! 
The sick soul, like a mind deranged, 

Strange visions cross 
Of something we no more can find; 

A mighty vague in heart and mind,— 

A ceaseless sense of undefined, 

Betrleveless loss! 

So the torn deer returned to slake 
His death-thirst In the mountain lake, 

Which saw him on that mom awake, 

The hunter scorning; 

No more sees headlong hills appear; 

No more a sky-blue mirror clear; 

Nor deems ’tls his own blood and tear 
Which dims the beauteous hemisphere 
He saw that morning! 

Turn no more, wanderer—turn no more 
For comfort to thy native shore— 

How loved, bow lovely all before; 

At set of day 

Dream of returning-roll thine eye 
To its Imagined spot of sky: 

Cherish its pleasant memory; 

Live on that dreamed return—but die, 

Die far away! 


the husband of a blue. 

BY ALICE C. BENTON. 


“ And so Mark Winship has married Valeria de 
Lisle,"said Mr. Harris to his friend, Mrs. Conant, 
on the morning after the wedding. “And how 
do you think they will get along? You are a 
judge of persons and things, and do yon suppose 
that anything like comfort or happiness can ever 
come to the husband of a blue, like Valeria 
de Lisle?” 

Mrs. Conant looked thoughtful and discom¬ 
posed. “Why not, my friend?” she asked. 
“ Why is it that you men can never conceive of 
anything like neatness and order in connection 
with literary pursuits * Is it not possible te unite 
two occupations or two tastes without detriment 
to either ?*' 

“ Perhaps so. I do not say that sometimes 
there may not be exceptions to the general rule; 
but that it will not be so in Valeria's case, I think 
is morally certain. I have known her from a 
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child, and I believe that Winship’s life will be 
rendered miserable by her thriftless, untidy, .care¬ 
less ways.” 

And so indeed it proved. Valeria had no ex¬ 
perience in domestic affairs. Her mother, proud 
of her daughter’s talents, exempted her from all 
share of household duties, and cheerfully mended 
her clothes, arranged her chamber, and performed 
for her all the services which ought to have been 
reversed. And Valeria, like many others, accept¬ 
ed the sacrifices which seemed made with so much 
cheerfulness, and punned her tastes without let 
or hindrance. 

Of a highly poetical nature, and undisturbed 
by any scruples of duty, she went on dreaming, 
until she met Mark Winship at the house of a 
mutual friend. He'was struck with her pensive 
beauty, and offered himself at their third inter¬ 
view. Not at all literaiy himself, he had yet en¬ 
tertained a great respect for talent in others, and 
the thought of a literary wife did not frighten him 
as it does some men, for he could appreciate talent 
in another. 

His own life had been spent wholly in commer¬ 
cial pursuits, and he possessed a fortune which, 
though moderate, was still enough to exempt his 
wife from hardship or hard labor; and he trusted 
in Valeria’s apparent affection for himself, to 
make home pleasant and comfortable. 

Mark had been brought up by an aunt who 
was particular and systematic in her ways, and 
had trained her nephew into the same. He had 
a horror for confusion and disorder in a house, 
and still more of untidy and slatternly women. 
His aunt had always been before him in her sim¬ 
ple elegance of dress, unstained and uncrumpled, 
and had always been an object of intense admir¬ 
ation to him. 

Then again—for men do see such things and 
appreciate them, too, however unromantic they 
may be—his food had always been cooked most 
perfectly, and his clothes taken care of to the last 
thread, or the last degree of polish, and arranged 
in his room with the utmost nicety and precision. 
And he had not dreamed until after his marriage, 
that any one of taste could 60 belie taste, as to ap¬ 
pear in a soiled dress, or with slipshod feet. 

Still Mark gloved his wife very dearly; and 
while her intellectual attainments more than sat¬ 
isfied him, he would not, perhaps, have been very 
severe upon her carelessness in dress, had not an 
unfortunate visit from Aunt Catharine shown 
him too forcibly the contrast between the two. 

It is not certain that Aunt Catherine did not 
purposely time her visit without giving warning of 
her approach, in order to examine into the habits 
of her new niece. She made her appearance 


from the cars, one day, a short time before the 
dinner hour, and found Valeria in a crumpled 
morning dress, her hair uncombed, and her shoes 
unmistakably down at heel, busy with her pen, 
and surrounded by books, manuscripts and loose 
papers. 

A beautiful embroidered table-cover, one of 
Aunt Catherine’s own gifts, was spotted all over 
with ink, and the delicate carpet showed a largo 
splash of the same hue. 

Mark came in to dinner, before Valeria had 
begun to change her dress; and he tried hard to 
think that his wife in her dishabille was a more 
attractive feature in the room than his aunt in her 
prim, spotless brown silk and clean, unwrinkled 
collar and cuffs ; but even Valeria’s beauty could 
not fix him to that point, and as he had no time 
to spare, they went down to the table, with only 
a Blight smoothing of her luxuriant hair. 

It was as truly fretting and annoying to Mrs. 
Winship, to* see Aunt Catherine sitting so intent¬ 
ly sewing, with that unruffled smoothness about 
her, as it was to the spinster to mark the disorder 
of the really pretty and well-furnished sitting-room. 
She had sense enough to see how far she was 
behind her visitor in matters that affect the com¬ 
fort of a household; and she magnanimously 
resolved to take a leaf from Aunt Catherine’s 
book, if possible, to help her along in her irksome 
domestic duties. 

“ Come up stairs with me. Miss Stanton,” she 
said to her guest, one morning, when a more than 
usual languor had prevailed over both. “ I want 
you to help me arrange my room, as you know 
Mark likes to have it. I know I am not a good 
housekeeper,” she added, timidly, “ but I am wil¬ 
ling to learn, and anxious to do what my husband 
prefers.” 

Aunt Catherine’s countenance brightened. She 
had taken a peep into the 6aid room that very 
morning, and its slatternly appearance had dis¬ 
gusted her so thoroughly that it had made her 
really unhappy about poor Mark’s comfort. She 
accepted Valeria’s invitation as a good omen, and 
cheerfully folded up his sewing, removing every 
trace of her work into the little basket that held 
her materials. 

“ You must not call me Miss Stanton, but 
Aunt Catherine. I am Mark’s aunt, and I must 
be yours too. Make me your friend—your 
mother, and I will do all that a mother can do 
for you both.” 

Thus they walked up the b^oad stairway to the 
chamber so full of disorder, where the open trunks 
and drawers, the chairs covered with clothing, 
and the untidy appearance of the whole room, 
brought a blush even to Valeria’s cheek. 
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From out the mass of incongruous materials 
that lay scattered around, Miss Stanton selected 
those that could be pressed into shape, and ar¬ 
ranged the drawers, the ample closet and the 
trunks, and once more placed the room in per¬ 
fect order. 

"Now, let this be kept just so every day, my 
dear, and you will fed happier, and so will Mark. 
Make it a rule never to read or write until your 
room is fit for inspection/ 1 

“ I am afraid to promise, 11 said Valeria; and 
well she might be, for only the very next morning, 
Miss Stanton softly entered the room, and found 
her niece lying across the unmade bed, with a 
book in her hand, over which she had fallen asleep. 
The clothes she had worn the day before, lay in 
a ring upon the carpet; a pair of silk hose were 
twisted about the bed-post; shoes, belts, collars 
and jewelry lay together upon the handsome 
bureau; and, most discouraging of all, the nicely 
packed trunks were open again, and the contents 
tumbled into heaps. While Valeria slept, her 
aunt softly ro-arranged all except the bed, and 
then went down to the silent drawing-room alone. 
Hour succeeded hour, and still Valeria slept, and 
when Mark came in, he roused her from her 
slumber, and almost angry for the first time, at 
her leaving her guest so long. 

But Aunt Catherine was busy over a basket of 
long unmended clothing, and had taken no note 
of time. This day the dinner was delayed and 
half spoilt, because Mark would not allow his 
wife to go down in her wrinkled dress. She 
made her appearance in a beautiful brown silk 
that her husband had chosen for her, and in 
which she looked especially handsome. 

As she entered the drawing-room, previous to 
going to dinner, Mark exclaimed," Why, Valeria, 
what have you done to your dress V* 

She looked down in actual dismay. A large 
ink spot defaced the front breadth, with occasional 
spatters upon the sides. 

Aunt Catherine really pitied her, she looked so 
intensely mortified; and strove to comfort her by 
saying that the breadths could be easily replaced. 
It spoiled Valeria’s dinner, although she covered 
the offending part with the prettiest little apron, 
Aunt Catherine’s wedding gift also. 

“ I want you and Aunt Catherine to go to the 
opera with me, this evening, Valeria, 11 said Mark, 
one morning. “ I am anxious that she should 
hear some music, better than she has been accus¬ 
tomed to. 11 

“ I would like to go, 11 she answered, •• but I 
have engaged to read a book which has just come 
out, and give my opinion of it before to-morrow 
at ten o’clock. 11 


Mark bit his lip. He was mortified that she 
should have so little regard for his wishes, or for 
his aunt’s pleasure, as to keep a merely nominal 
engagement; for he had heard the request to 
read the book, and had heard also when her friend 
told her not to read the book unless she had 
sufficient time. Valeria saw it, but she had not 
sufficient tact to change her plan of action, and 
the evening passed off cold and constrained. 
She sat up far into the night to finish the book, 
and was writing a rapid approval, without heart 
or interest, through the entire morning. 

Coming from her pen, it was recognized as 
being in her own peculiar style, and as such, she 
was besieged by scores of her literary friends, 
who spent the hours with her, which should have 
been devoted to her husband. 

Aunt Catherine saw that a scrow was loose in 
the domestic economy, but she could not as yet 
see the way in which it was to be fastened. She 
dared not approach so delicate a point, as a mat¬ 
ter between husband and wife; but she uncon¬ 
sciously began to pity Mark, and to fancy that 
she saw great trouble ahead for him. She was 
wise enough, however, to keep her own counsel, 
and to be satisfied with making things as smooth 
as possible during her stay. ( 

With the fullest intention in the world, of mak¬ 
ing a good wife and performing the duties of one, 
Valeria continued to fail in the fulfilment. Every 
night, after some unmistakable hint on the part of 
Aunt Catherine, she would promise to herself 
that neither book nor writing should interfere 
with those duties another day—and every morn¬ 
ing she broke that promise in her devotion to the 
things she intended to abjure. It was growing 
worse and worse, too—for a literary coterie was 
forming, of which Valeria was expected to be 
the centre, as she was the brightest ornament; 
and the passion for fame, the strong and over¬ 
mastering desire for the world’s applause, was 
fast overcoming her love for her husband. 

She became so absorbed in the new literary 
circle, notwithstanding her intention to become a 
better housekeeper, that her mornings were all 
spent with various members of the circle, who 
assembled in her drawing-room, from which Aunt 
Catherine now voluntarily absented herself. 

Had Valeria troubled herself to ascertain the 
good woman’s employments in another part of 
the house, she would have found that she gen¬ 
erously occupied those hours in covering from 
her nephew’s eyes the deficiencies which she 
mourned over in his household. 

It was not that Mark did not admire and in¬ 
deed glory in his wife’s talents. He listened with 
undisguised pleasure to her conversations with 
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those who he knew appreciated them; bat he 
could not bear that his friends—men who had 
pattern wives, and whose homes were the abodes 
of elegance and neatness, should sneer at the 
literary lady's bad housekeeping. 

He one day met an old friend from a neigh¬ 
boring city; one who had often heard Mark boast 
of the attractions of Valeria deLisle, before he 
married her; and who, having a most charming 
little wife at home, a perfect housewife, but quite 
inferior to Valeria in other respects, would na¬ 
turally notice any falling off on the part of his 
friend's wife. 

Valeria had given audience to a larger num¬ 
ber than usual that morning. They staid long, 
and left her exhausted, and With a bad headache. 
She had intended changing her dress for dinner, 
but had thrown herself down, when her friends 
left her, for a few moments' slumber. It had un¬ 
fortunately extended to an hour or two, when 
Mark returned, and bringing with him his friend, 
Mr. Dacres, he took him to the parlor, where lay 
his sleeping wife upon a couch. Her hair was 
dishevelled, her dress disorderly, and her feet 
were escaping from the loose slippers which she 
wore. Mark's heart sank within him, but Mr. 
Dacres had already caught a glimpse of the sleep¬ 
ing beauty, and her husband had nothing to do 
but to rouse her from her sleep and introduce her 
to his friend. Valeria felt that Mark was mor¬ 
tified, and she excused herself, and made her 
escape quickly. Mark followed, and besought 
her to dross herself well and speedily. 

“ Harris was right,” said Dacres to himself, 
“ and Winship will pay for his month of honey 
with a life of vinegar—for how could any man 
help being soured by such a wife V* and Dacres 
chuckled at the thought of his own neat little 
wife, and all her nice surroundings, although he 
knew that she was painfully deficient in mental 
culture. 

How Valeria came to the table, in a splendid 
dress, only fit for a large party, was matter of 
laughter between Dacres and his wife for many 
days afterwards; while poor Mark was quite as 
much mortified at her Becond appearance before 
his guest, as at her first. 

Poor Valeria! she was conscious that some¬ 
thing was wrong, but she did not know what it 
could be; and the dinner hour passed unsocially 
and uncomfortably to all. Good, practical Aunt 
Catherine 6ighed and inwardly fretted, and Mark 
resolved secretly not to invite company again. 

But uninvited, Mr. Harris came, and as it 
stormed violently, Mark and Valeria both insisted 
that he should stay all night. She was so gen¬ 
uine and sincere, that Mr. Harris could not help 


blaming himself for the hasty expression which 
had fallen from him respecting the marriage. 
He began to have a better opinion of her, and 
wished much to see Mrs. Conant, that he might 
do Valeria more justice than he had ever before 
accorded her. 

“ Our friend, Mrs. Conant, is a most wonder¬ 
ful woman,” he remarked, to Valeria. 

" In what respect ?” she asked, smiling. 

" Because she is the only literary woman whom 
I know, who is a thorough housewife.” 

Valeria winced a little at this, but said cheer¬ 
fully, “ I do uot intend she shall long be the only 
one. I hope sometime to hear you say the same 
of me.” 

“ Indeed, my dear # young lady, I have done 
you injustice, in not feeling that you would even 
try to be so.” 

“ I would like much to borrow a leaf from your 
friend’s book, Mr. Harris.” 

“ You shall do so. Say but the word, and 
you shall have the advice and counsel of one 
whom I prize above all other women.” Mr. 
Harris was a bachelor—Mrs. Conant a handsome 
and wealthy widow, with her time at her own 
disposal. An invitation for his friend was begged 
and given, and a few days after Aunt Catherine's 
stay was ended, Mrs. Conant filled her place. 

To her—feeling that 6he sympathized in her 
beloved pursuits—Valeria unfolded ail her trials. 
Through her exertions, the order which Miss 
Stanton’s purely domestic habits had utterly fail¬ 
ed of bringing about, was in a fair way of being 
accomplished. The household was set to rights, 
a certain amount of time given each morning to 
securing its regulation, and not a book, magazine 
or newspaper was allowed to be taken up until 
all was arranged for the day, and the mistress of 
the house arrayed in suitable garb. 

Mrs. Conant lent every energy to bring about 
this desirable result. She had loved Mark Win- 
ship when he was a child, and was disposed to 
love his wife also, while she admired her talents 
and commended her literary industry when it did 
not interfere with the comfort of her household. 
Indeed, she became so attached to her, that she 
carried her home with her for a month's stay, 
with Mark's cheerful consent. He had already 
seen Mrs. Conant's influence upon his wife, and 
he hoped that she would learn many lessons 
from one who seemed a combination of Valeria 
and Aunt Catherine, possessing as she did the 
peculiar qualities of each. 

Sometimes disheartened and discouraged, 
Valeria would exclaim at her own indolence; 
but her patient teacher was always ready to ex¬ 
cuse and encourage. 
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A few hints which Mrs. Conant had given to 
Mark before she left him, had indaced him to 
make some improvements in his house; and when 
Valeria returned home, she was inexpressibly 
gratified at finding a hitherto useless room con¬ 
verted into a large and elegant library, where 
every convenience for indulging her favorite pur¬ 
suits was gathered together, and a respectable 
arrangement of the best books. Green walls, 
curtains of the same hue, and a desk of peculiar 
manufacture for Valeria’s use, called forth ex¬ 
pressions of surprise and delight from the happy 
wife, Who strong in her new-born resolution, de¬ 
clared that she would never enter this sanctuary, 
on any succeeding day, until her house, her per¬ 
son, and all things affecting the peace and com¬ 
fort of her family had been duly taken core of. 
The mysterious oblong packages which so often 
find their way into the house are magnanimously 
laid aside without even a peep at their contents, 
until the desired time comes in which to inspect 
them; and there is now little danger that Valeria 
will go bock to her old habits, for there is already 
a new book for her to study, in the shape of a 
child-angel, whose soft caresses and winning 
ways are the most delightful pagos on which she 
has ever pondered. 

Over these precious leaves, so full of fresh, 
glad promise, she loves to linger with all a moth¬ 
er’s ardent love. The love of study has not been 
able to spoil the joys, hopes or cares of maternity. 
These spring up as spontaneously and as purely 
in her heart, as in the hearts of women who never 
reviewed a book or wrote a poem in their lives. 

Now indeed, ib Mark Winship proud of his 
wife—proud of the fame which 6he has been 
unconsciously attaining—proud of her social and 
domestic duties so faithfully performed—proud 
of the strength which she has gathered in over¬ 
mastering the habits of her youth; and most of 
all, proud and joyful when he returns home and 
finds her sitting with her infant in her arms, both 
most exquisitely attired, and both seemingly as 
happy as mother and child can ever be this side 
of the “ crystal bars that shine faint between the 
souls of child and mother.” 

To Lovers of Flowers. 

1 moat beautiful and easily attained show of evergreens 
in winter may be bad by a very simple plan, which has 
been found to answer remarkably well on a small scale. 
If geranium branches are taken from healthy and luxu¬ 
rious trees just before the winter sets in, cut as for slips, 
and immersed iu soap and water, they will, after droop¬ 
ing for a few dajs, shed their leaves, put forth fresh ones, 
and continue in the finest vigor all the winter. By placing 
a number of bottles thus filled in flower-baskets, with 
moss to conceal the bottles, a show of evergreens is easily 
procured for a whole season. They require no fresh water. 


TO MY ABSENT FRIEND. 


BT VELOXA LESLIE. 


Would thou wert with me, my own fhithful hearted! 

Would thou wert seated beside me to-night; 

Many long months have elapsed since we parted, 
Months, with their moments of sadness and light. 

When thou wert here in the hours of thy childhood, 
When thou wert roaming life’s pathway with me; 
Freely as birds chant their songs in the wildwood, 
Gave 1 my heart's young affections to thee. 

There was around thee a sweet fascination; 

Youthful temptations thy soul hath withstood; 
Thou, dearest one, art the impersonation 
Of all that is noble, and manly, and good. 


THE ASSASSIN OF KLAYA. 


BY WILLIAM O. EATON. 


Fresh converts are ever the most zealons, and 
this truth was exemplified in the interior of the 
Russian empire when the doctrines of the Greek 
Catholic church were first introduced among the 
semi-barbarous inhabitants of those benighted 
regions; the people looking upon the priests as 
messengers from Heaven, and obeying tbem al¬ 
most as punctiliously as if the Deity himself com¬ 
manded them. 

In the little town of Klava, this superstitious 
reverence was carried to extremes, and it was for 
a long time common for the people to repair to 
the neat but humble cottage of Klanderi, the 
priest, at sunrise and at sunset, and kneel and 
worship by hundreds, before the rudely fashion¬ 
ed and gigantic crucifix fixed in the greensward 
before his door. 

Klanderi was past fifty years of age and had a 
commanding and benevolent aspect, though the 
deep lines iu his face showed that either sorrow 
or care had gathered great harvests in his soul. 
His goodness of character, his mild injunctions, 
his simple life, and his solicitnde for their welfare, 
endeared him to the rude peasantry, and they 
roverenced the very grountj. upon which he 
walked. 

One morning, as he threw open his window, 
he noticed an unusual commotion am'ong the vil¬ 
lagers, who, instead of devontly kneeling where 
they were wont, were hurrying, with wild ges¬ 
tures and words of alarm, towards the edge of 
the forest, which reared its dark outlines at the 
distance of half a mile, over the undulating plain. 

“ What has happened V* was the question of 
one villager to another. 

“ Haste and see 1” was the reply. “An old 
man, a stranger has been murdered in our midst. 
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An ill omen for ns all. For has not Klanderi 
told us that the saints have said that the day 
when a murder should be committed in Klava, 
would bring a curse upon us all—and doubly 
great if the slain should be a stranger V 9 

“ Woe for us, then!" cried the hearers. “Some 
one of us has done the deed of Cain to his broth¬ 
er, and moreover violated the sacred law of hos¬ 
pitality. What will Klanderi say 1 Sorely will 
it grieve the heart of that good and holy man." 

With lamentations like these they repaired to the 
spot, at the skirt of the forest, where the murder¬ 
ed stranger lay in a pool of his own blood. His 
ghastly face was turned towards heaven, and his 
eyes, wide open, were glistening in the red light 
of the early sun. His livicV lips were slightly 
parted, and between them, as also in his clenched 
hands, remained tufts of grass which he had 
evidently tom up and bitten in the agonies of 
death. He was a gray-haired man. A staff lay 
by his side, and his habiliments, much worn and 
dusty, seemed to indicate that he had travelled 
from afar. 

“A poor wayfarer, gray with years, and mur¬ 
dered for what trifle of money he might have pos¬ 
sessed 1" was the generous thought of the com¬ 
passionate throng who stood around the body. 

“No good will come of this to us ! but who, 
who is the assassin ?” was the next inquiry, in an 
indignant tone, which boded no good to the 
offender, if caught j for the prediction of Klan¬ 
deri was remembered with consternation now, 
and the impending calamity made the murder of 
the stranger a circumstance of personal interest 
to all. 

“ We will seek him out, and slay him at once, 
whoever he may be 1" was the savage resolve of 
the majority, their semi-barbarous passions being 
aroused at the thought of the unknown trouble 
which the vengeance of Heaven was to inflict 
upon them. “Alas! that we should have had 
a man so bad among us, as thus to excite the 
wrath of the Almighty, and we not to have known 
it in time." 

Men, women and children now set up a series 
of howls which echoed far around, and startled 
the wild birds from their nests ; and, soaring in 
circles above their heads, they screamed to view 
the fanatical peasants brandishing sticks and 
stones, with furious gesticulations, though yet 
uncertain what to do, or where to look for a vic¬ 
tim to appease the Divine wrath as well as they 
could. 

Suddenly some one cried out: 

“ Pesky, the idiot!" 

“ Where, and what of him ?" asked the others, 
eagerly. 


“ Did we not see him yesterday, walking with 
the stranger V* 

“ Yes, yes!" cried several. 

“And is he not a thief as well as a fool ? What 
more likely than that he killed the old man V* 

“Most true! Let us seek him. The fool 
shall die!" 

Acting upon this blind and savage conclusion, 
with wild hootings the fierce crowd ran into the 
forest, where stood a sort of hut, which had been 
fashioned by the hands of Pesky himself, of 
branches tom by the storms from the trees, and 
placed across a deep opening in a rock. It was 
a gloomy den for the dwelling of a human being, 
but the idioms cunning had made it impervious to 
the weather, and to him it was a palace. 

„ Though his unpleasant tricks and grimaces, 
petty thefts and sometimes ferocious temper made 
him an aversion to the people of Klava, he ob¬ 
tained sufficient trifling employments from them 
to gain him apparel and subsistence, and his lit¬ 
tle delinquencies were generally overlooked; but 
now, the uncommon atrocity of murder had been 
perpetrated, and the peasants sought him, with 
no merciful spirit. 

“This is the den of the dog!" they shouted, 
surrounding it. “ Enter, some, and seise him." 

Several entered the place, dimly illumined by 
a fir torch, but it appeared to be empty and they 
issued forth disappointed, when the sudden bark¬ 
ing of a dog was heard within, and the low voice 
of a man, bidding him down and be quiet. 

“ He is there—that is his voice!" Re entering 
instantly they found the object of their search, 
nestled high up in a fissure of the rock, and half- 
covered with dead leaves—the head of his dog, 
with glittering eyes, peering out by his side. 

“ Mercy, mercy ! I didn't kill him!" exclaim¬ 
ed the terrified Pesky, coming down at their bid¬ 
ding and passively submitting to their rough 
clutch as they bore him forth from his sylvan 
hiding-place. 

“ Wretch!" exclaimed his captors, with a tor¬ 
rent of imprecations, as they dragged the shrink¬ 
ing wretch to the spot where the corpse of the old 
man still lay; “ how else did you know that he 
had been slain ? Answer quickly, for your own 
time on earth is short!” 

“ I saw him dead before the moon waned," 
said Pesky, his trembling, emaciated frame and 
cadaverous countenance looking the very picture 
of guilty horror. “ Then I ran to the woods for 
fear." 

“ For fear of what, villain ?" said his captors, 
now loathing his uncouth appearance more than 
ever, and shaking him rudely, while he stared 
appalled at the body before him, and his faithful 
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dog looked piteonsly up and whined in sympathy. 

“ For fear—for fear that—you would kill me, 
too." 

“Had you been innocent, fool, you would 
hare felt no fear. You know—confess it! that 
you killed him to rob him." 

“ 0, no, no!” faltered Pesky. “ I know I 
hare thieved before; but little things, only little 
things; and only from children or women crea¬ 
tures ; and not much, not much 1 But I never 
stole from a man." 

“ If you didn’t, it was because you had sense 
enough to know that a man would knock your 
brains out, if you had any—miserable! And 
now what have you done ? Look! murdered the 
helpless old man." 

The speaker seized the wrist of the idiot and 
pointed the hand towards the body. 

" What's this!" he suddenly asked, noticing 
upon the extended hand of Pesky, a silver ring, 
ornamented with a cross. “ Where did you get 
that, thief!" 

“He gave it to me. It's mine, it's mine! 
He gave it to me, don't take it!" screamed Pesky, 
struggling ineffectually to retain the ring which 
was taken from his finger. “ He gave it to me 
for some crusts of bread and told me to worship 
it—and I did, it is so pretty.” 

“ Liar 1" shouted the exasperated mob, at this 
evidence of guilt and hypocrisy. “You have 
not wit enough to conceal your crime. This 
proves you to be guilty. A rope—a rope! Let's 
drag him to be shrived and then we'll Btone him 
to death." 

A rope was brought and noosed about bis 
neck while he plead for life, upon his knees, the 
big tearB coursing down his haggard face, and 
his gaunt dog, true to him iu his dire emergency, 
licking them affectionately off. 

“ O, let me have life, it isn’t much, bat let me 
have it It will do no hart to you." 

“ It has done, already, miscreant 1" 

“ But I didn't kill him. And if I did, he is 
gone, now, and killing me will not bring him 
back. And then he was an old man, and not 
much life in him. He would have died soon. 
O, let me live. If not for me, for my poor dog, 
Bosky. Who will take care of Bosky when JL 
am dead 1 No one to give him a bone 1" 

And yearning towards his dog, which was the 
only thing on earth that loved him, Pesky, though 
the rope was round his own neck, clung to that 
of his dog, and fondly bowed his head npon him. 

“ He will want no more bones 1 He shall 
worry our sheep aud cattle no more. You shall 
die together!" was the harsh retort; “ for have 
you not, worthless, brought the curse npon ns 1 


Thon more fiend than fool! The saints will 
make us pay the penalty of your sin.” 

But with what eloquence his shattered brain 
was master of, the idiot, with clasped hands, still 
implored for life. 

“ But it is bright to live, 0, let me! Pleasant 
to walk in the forest, and sleep by the streams, 
and feed the birds with berries. Let me, let me ! 
I will never come from the woods again to plague 
yon. Yon shall never see me more. Give me 
the beantiful ring now, and let me go—and my 
dog, Dosky. We will hide far, far among the 
woods, and never fear the wolves; and live on 
the things that grow in the ground; and be hap¬ 
py with the sun and the clouds and the trees— 
mercy, mercy!" 

He had started to his feet, while he invoked 
their clemency, and had so moved them by his 
fervor that for a few moments they let go the rope 
by which they held him; and with the last words 
he suddenly bounded from their midst, nnder the 
impulse of a momentary hope to escape, and 
Dosky gave a joyful bark—but he was imme¬ 
diately re-captured, and as he felt the rope once 
more tightly palled, he fell fainting with despair, 
by the side of the murdered man. 

“Pity he should die without'being* shrived, 
even though he is a witless!" said some. “ Let 
us away to the priest’s. To Klanderi’s we will 
bear them I" 

So saying, they formed rude litters of branches, 
and the corpse and the idiot were carried away 
and laid down in front of the cottage of Klanderi. 

“ You are the just man ! save me !" was the 
piercing cry of the prisoner, as darting from the 
litter, the halter still about his bony neck, he fell 
at the feet of the advancing form of the priest. 

“ What is it you would do with him, my chil¬ 
dren?" inquired Klanderi, looking compassion¬ 
ately upon the wretch who clang to his garments 
and was kissing his feet. 

“ We would have you shrive him, holy father, 
and then stone him to death for the murder of 
this stranger," was the reverential reply, and the 
people pointed to the corpse. 

“ The man is innocent, set him free,H said 
Klanderi, to the astonishment of all, stooping and 
raising the idiot from the ground and casting off 
the rope. 

Pesky opened his eyes with a wild stare of 
amazement. Life had been given to him. He 
looked at Klanderi for a moment, as if he was a 
god, and then, with a cry of “Thejnst man! 
The just man 1” he rushed towards the forest 
with the speed of light, followed by his dog. 

It was now that the throng for the first time 
remarked an unusual pallor on the features of 
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their revered instructor; and wondering at what 
they had seen and heard, they were confident 
that some strange revelation was about to be 
made, and listened breathlessly. 

" My children,” said Klanderi, in an agitated 
voice, " I have told you, long ere this, that were 
a murder committed in Klava, by one of you, the 
saints would avenge it upon you, and happily for 
your peace, I have just prevented the commission 
of such a crime. See to it, in the fature, that 
your hands be kept stainless, when the lips of 
Klanderi can speak no more. But a man has 
been slain among you, though you did it not, 
and your just hearts revolt at the bloody mys¬ 
tery. Be not appalled, O my children, whom I 
have so loved to teach the way to virtue and eter¬ 
nal life, when I tell you that the hands I now 
raise for the last time in benediction over you, 
were reddened this morning with murder! This 
man was my brother, and I 6lew him 1” 

A murmur of astonishment and horror was 
heard throughout the crowd, and Klanderi, now 
standing close to the body of the dead, con¬ 
tinued : 

" Listen, people of Klava! who have deemed 
me incapable of sin, and then do with me as you 
will. The gory clay before you was my brother, 
Asaldof. Birth, fortune and superiority to me 
in years were his, and under the favor of the Czar 
he was made a judge, and deemed an ornament 
of the magistracy. We were children of the 
same mother, by different husbands, else, though 
nature commits wild freaks in forming her char¬ 
acters in a family, we could never have been so 
widely different in our dispositions. He was 
harsh, cruel and unbending,—and worse than 
that. I was married. A beauteous wife as ever 
put the rose and the lily to shame by her cheeks, 
or the sunny heaven by the glory of her eyes, was 
mine. We parted for a time, I on a distant 
journey. Nearly a year elapsed. With rapture 
I hailed the hour when I could return, and the 
return was swift—but what did I find? My 
house empty and desolate! The grave of my 
wife! And the story of her death was coupled 
with a narrative of wrong suffered at his foul 
hands, which made my blood curdle in my heart. 
He had brought her to shame, perforce, and then 
ordered her to banishment, to escape the daily 
rebuke of her heart broken aspect, as she trav¬ 
ersed the town, a maniac. She had died on our 
threshold, while iu the act of departing, and the 
popular fury had compelled him to flight. Upon 
her grave 1 knelt and registered an oath in hea¬ 
ven, that no now love, no lapse of time, sick¬ 
ness nor cares, nor his most abject penitence, 
should interpose a barrier between my avenging 


steel and his polluted heart, whenever I should 
find him. With this mental reservation, I took 
holy orders. In time I came hero, weary of look¬ 
ing for—shall I call him so—my brother! Yes¬ 
terday I saw him in Klava 1 He was parleying 
with the idiot, and spoke devoutly to him and 
handed him a cross. He knew me not, but I 
knew him, through the disguise which twenty 
years of anguish seemed to have ploughed in his 
features—now cold in death before mo. I knew 
the destroyer, and * Not now, not now V I said, 
as I felt my hand creeping towards my weapon. 
He walked to the fool's hut, reposed there, came 
forth while the moon was up, and stepped upon 
the sward alone. The bright sphere smiled on 
the offered sacrifice. While yet he turned his 
haggard face to hers, I smote him to the heart, 
and in his expiring throes announced the ven¬ 
geance of his brother. 

" 1 Thanks!' said he, faintly, * for now my 
spirit may rest in peace/ 

" *Aud so shall hers, henceforth/ cried I, 

* though avenged by the knife of a fratricide/ 

" With staring eyes, he died, as though she 
were there in that parting hour to fill his soul 
with horror. Enough 1 I have confessed. What 
say ye to the deed ?” 

His expectation to be seised was disappointed. 
None advanced. Sorrow and surprise were on 
all faces, and all eyes were downcast. 

"Adieu forever!” said Klanderi, waving his 
had sadly, and departing slowly for the forest, in 
whose mazes his form was soon lost. 

The corpse was borne away and the throng 
separated, wondering and grieving. 

Klanderi was seen no more in life. The idiot, 
Pesky, however, was for several days afterwards 
observed loitering in the village, and it was be¬ 
lieved that he bore food to the absent priest in 
some secret place—but none sought him out. 

One morning, however, at sunrise, a strange 
group were seen beside the crucifix, which still 
stood before the late abode of Klanderi. 

The priest was found kneeling there, his arms 
enclasping and his dead cold lips kissing it, while 
on either side of him were Pesky, mourning bit¬ 
terly for his preserver, and his half-starved 
dog. 

" The just man died of cold 1” muttered the 
idiot, in tones of self-reproach. " I did not go to 
him for three days, it was so cold—and so he 
starved and perished. O, kill me not for it!” he 
cried. 

The poor fool was removed by the people, who 
prepared for the decent burial of Klanderi, and 
one among them said: 

"It was not the condition of the body, but the 
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sorrowing soul that killed him. May the sacred 
saints who knew his virtues and witnessed all his 
anguish, intercede with God for him and plead 
them in atonement/* 

And so they buried their priest, for years pray¬ 
ing for his forgiveness while they profited by bis 
teachings. 


HAY FLOWERS. 


Lovelj, peerless little things, 

Sweet May flowers! 

To my heart their fragrance brings 
Thoughts of olden hours. 

When I was a careless child, 

Dreaming not that ’neath a smile 
Thoughts were lurking fraught with guile— 
Those were golden hours. 

Ileaven-sent gifts—bright, fragrant treasures, 
Fading, dying like earth's pleasures, 

Dear May Flowers. 


THE GREAT WEST. 

The law of progress, by which the centre of 
wealth, energy and empire mo>es steadily from 
the orient to the Occident, seems to be immutable. 
It is no fanciful theory, but a fixed law of,civili¬ 
zation. From the cradle of the race, the Cau¬ 
casian has ever moved westward, founding new 
republics and empires, and leaving gigantic foot¬ 
prints in a belt around the globe. At times, the 
“ star of empire ** has appeared to be stationary, 
but its rapid motion in its orbit has been only 
checked, not retrograded. For a season it stood 
still, another “ star of the east,** over our Atlantic 
seaboard, but its normal course has been resumed, 
and its brightness is illuminating all the western 
firmament. 

The Great West! what shadowy visions of 
glory do these words call up in the minds of the 
people of the East 1 Visions surpassed in magnifi¬ 
cence by the reality that dawns upon those of us 
who follow the western trail, and examine for 
themselves the development of the great region 
thus designated. To U9, this section of the 
country is particularly interesting, because the 
West, the great West, is undeniably the child of 
the East. The wealth and the life blood of the 
East have been poured out like water in the lap 
of the West; Eastern capital has opened the 
g^eat channels of transportation. Eastern expe¬ 
rience and skill have perfected them, and Eastern 
perseverance and tact have managed them and 
suecersfully conducted the great commercial en¬ 
terprises that have developed the resources of the 
land of promise. “ The West is the home of the 
children of the 'old folks* around the New 


England hearthstones. There are few families 
but that have some member of it in the openings 
of Michigan, or on the prairies of Illinois, or m 
the still more distant regions of the upper valley 
of the Mississippi, now called the Far West. 
These distant sections are therefore bound in 
strong and most interesting ties. No dissolution 
of a anion can possibly sunder the bonds that 
connect East and West.** 

The present year bids fair to be distinguished 
by the prodigious volume of the tide of immi¬ 
gration to the West. Among the reasons for 
this, are the establishment of the Western rail¬ 
roads. The extraordinary fertility of the land in 
ail the borders of the Mississippi Valley, is a 


world-wide fact, known from the earliest ^history 
of the country; but the difficulty in the way has 
been the distance of this land from the Atlantic, 
and the markets to which its prod nets mnst be 
carried. De Witt Clinton conceived the great 
thought of making the New York canal as an 
outlet to the natural carrying thoroughfare of 
the lakes, and it opened Ohio, and the other parts 
of the West, to a slow process of settlement; but 
the canal, and steamboating on the lakes, were 
not equal to the .demand of this fast age, and 
accordingly the iron road has been laid alongside 
the canal, and along the shore of the lakes, leap¬ 
ing the very water courses. The whole West 
was thus opened up to facilities of improvement. 
The people of the older States now know what 
the West is. And they have discovered that this 
is the country to which they must look for their 
supply of bread. The Eastern farmers find it a 
hard matter to live. Hard work is their gnardtan 
genius. The field for enterprise and money¬ 
making is the West. Capital is therefore flowing 
thither, seeking investments in lands, cities, and 
railroad stock, all of which pay better than any¬ 
where else. Hence the influx of Yankees, who 
always gather where gold is to be won. 

But without dealing in "glittering general¬ 
ities/* let us set down a few calculation figures, 
compiled from an authentic source, showing, in 
the first place, the present estimated population 
of the Great West, and in the second, its political 
weight and importance in the confederacy. 

The vote cast at the Presidential election will 
probably furnish a correct basis. By a compar¬ 
ison of the votes cast in the States where the 
amount of the population is known, with the 
number of the population, it has been demon¬ 
strated that only one out of six, or one-sixth of 
the population of the free States, voted at the 
Presidential election. If we then multiply the 
vote of any Eastern or Western State by the 
number six, we shall have a very correct State- 
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ment of the population in Jhat State, as near as 
it can be ascertained by any other process. .By 
this rale, we know that the population of the 
seven Eastern States, including New York, is 
6,097,000. The population of the six North- 
Western States, computed in the same way, is 
7,177,356—giving a plurality to the North-West¬ 
ern States of 1,080,356—or one-sixth of one in 
the ascendency. To the population of the West¬ 
ern States, there should properly be added that 
of Minnesota. This is estimated at 200,000— 
which will give the total population of the section 
“known and described” as the North-West, 
7,377,356. At the same time, the population of 
New York is 3,584,000; and that of all the New 
England States, the Father of States themselves, 
is only 2,513,000. The six States of the North- 
West, which, fifty-six years ago, had only one- 
fortieth of the popnlation of the New England 
States and New York, have now three times that 
of the New England States alone. 

In 1850, the population of the North-Western 
States was a little less than one fifth of the total 
popnlation of the United States. At the present 
time, they must contain more than one quarter of 
all the population of the Union ! 

The ratio of increase for the first decade, from 
1800 to 1810, for the Eastern States, was thirty- 
three per cent. The ratio of the Western terri¬ 
tory for the same time, was four hundred and 
thirty-three per cent. For the period of six 
years, from 1850 to the election of President in 
1856, the rate of increase in the Eastern States, 
was about five per cent. The ratio of increase 
in the Western States was fifty-two per cent. 

Under the apportionment made on the census 
of 1830, the Eastern States, including New York, 
had 78 representatives in Congress; the North- 
West had 30. In the present Congress, on the 
apportionment of the census of 1850, the East¬ 
ern States have 62, and the North-Western States 
50. At this time, the Eastern States have in 
Congress one-fifth more power than the North- 
Western States. 

Under an apportionment made upon the pop¬ 
nlation as it now is, the Eastern States would 
have 64 representatives, and the North-Western 
States 75, without including Minnesota. This 
would give to this Western section a majority of 
11 representatives. This ratio of increase will 
continue until 1860, when, unquestionably, the 
political power of the North-Western States will 
overbalance the Eastern States by at least one- 
third. It will have, in proportion to other sec¬ 
tions, in the Congress under the new apportion¬ 
ment, twice the number of votes that it has in 
the present. 


The increase of the public and private wealth 
of the West almost exceeds belief, and it is not 
alone in material wealth that this vast region has 
progressed—the institutions and refinements of 
the East have been transplanted westward, the 
arts have there found a home, and all that ren¬ 
ders life agreeable may there be met with in a 
society well-balanced, well organized, and most 
healthfully constituted. The growth and great¬ 
ness of the West is the marvel of the age. 


POSITION IN SLEEPING. 

It is better to go to sleep on the right side, for 
then the stomach is very much in the position of 
a bottle turned upside down, and the contents are 
aided in passing out by gravitation. If one goes 
to sleep on the left side, the operation of empty¬ 
ing the stomach of its contents is more like draw¬ 
ing water from a well. After going to sleep, let 
the body take its own position. If you sleep on 
your back, especially soon after a hearty meal, 
the weight of the digestive organs, and that of 
the food, resting on the great vein of the body, 
near the back bone, compresses it, and arrests 
the flow of the blood more or less. If the arrest 
is partial, the sleep is disturbed, and there are 
unpleasant dreams. If the meal has been recent 
or hearty, the arrest is more decided, and the va¬ 
rious sensations, such as falling over a precipice, 
or the pursuit of a wild beast, or other impending 
danger, and the desperate effort to get rid of it, 
arouses us; that sends on the stagnating blood, 
and we wake in a fright, or trembling, or per¬ 
spiration, or feeling of exhaustion, according to 
the degree of stagnation and the length and 
strength of the effort made to escape the danger. 


Living in Paris. —A young gentleman from 
London lately visited Paris with six thousand 
pounds, and asked his banker how long that sum 
would last him. " Why,” said the banker, “ if 
you visit the gaming table, it will last you three 
days; if you do not, it will last you six weeks.” 


Queer Superstition. —In Sweden, ignorant 
people believe that the nobility and great men 
possess a power of turning themselves into wolves 
on Christmas night. We have known men, even 
in this country, make beasts of themselves on 
festive occasions. 


The Grave. —The Germans call a church¬ 
yard " God’s Field.” As such, we should re¬ 
gard it. The angel of death should not be 
figured as a grisly skeleton, but as a beauteous 
messenger. 
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THERE'S GOOD IN EVERY HEART. 


BT DR. J. HATICKB. 

Tell me not In doleful accent, 

Human nature haa no good; 

Though in lbllj comes its advent, 

And its demonstrations rude. 

Tell me not in bitter sadness, 

Man’s corrupted through and through; 

That his nature runs to madness, 
Thoughtless as to what may do! 

Tell me not there’s no aspiring, 

Native, genuine and true; 

That no innate spark’s inspiring, 
Common both to me and you. 

Tell me not unerring Goodness 
Proves less merciful than man; 

Bringing forth in hopeless levrdness, 
Without a redeeming plan! 

Tell me not in plaintive cadence, 

Man’s the meanest on the sod; 

While around his tyrow the radiance 
Speaks the image of his Qod! 

Wilful folly, deeds revolting, 

Are exceptions—not th6 rule; 

Nature ever is exalting— 

Teaching wisdom by the fool! 

Though the soul be often felling 
In with sin’s alluring mood; 

Yet are Inward voices calling— 

Nature will approve the good! 

Wiser then it is to ponder 
On the wide world’s better part; 

Nor will wisdom ever wonder 
That there's good in every heart! 


THE GHOST’S TRAMP. 

A STORY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 

BY JOHN R. DANFORTH. 

“ Do I believe in ghosts ? Of course I do 
not—Mrs. Catherine Crowe's ‘Night Side of 
Nature ' to the contrary, notwithstanding." 

Such was the reply I made to my grandmother 
when I was quite a young man, and that was 
half a century ago. I may not have alluded to 
Mrs. Crowe's book, for the simple reason that it 
was not then published; the reference, I believe, 
was to “Mrs. Veal's Apparition," a full and 
particular account of the appearance of which 
was prefixed to that cheerful work, “ Drelincourt 
on Death," a hook now only known to collectors 
of literary curiosities. 

My grandmother shook her bead in depreca¬ 
tion of my skepticism with regard to supernat¬ 
ural visitations, and said that if 1 would accom¬ 
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pany her next day, when she took her morning 
ride, she would show me a veritable haunted 
house and tell me the story of it. 

Accordingly, we rode to the outskirts of the 

city of L-, and soon came in sight of an old 

house which presented a gloomy, ruinous appear¬ 
ance. It was surrounded by an old-fashioned, 
spacious garden, overgrown with weeds; the 
gravel walks were green with moss and grass, 
and the fruit trees trained against the wall, shot 
out a plenteous overgrowth of wild hushes, and 
a rank crop of thistles choked the beds over 
which the slimy traces of slugs and snails shone 
in the sunshine. 

In the deserted mansion itself, scarcely a single 
window-pane was left unbroken; the roof was 
untiled; the brick work at the lower part of the 
building was without mortar, and seemed crum¬ 
bling with damp; and many of the shutters, 
which in the dwellings of that State were fixed 
outside windows, hung dangling on one rusty 
hinge. The entrance-door, of which the lintel 
had either dropped from its socket, or been forced 
away, was fastened to the side frame by a 
padlock. 

All was silent, deserted, desolate ; nor did the 
aspect of the tenement tend to dissipate, by any 
exhibition of beauty, the heavy melancholy which 
the view of it inspired. It was a square, red 
brick house, large enough indeed to contain many 
rooms, but it was utterly destitute of external in¬ 
terest. It had no pointed roof, no fantastic 
gables, no grotesque projections, no pleasant 
porch, nor any spiral and twisted chimneys like 
those which surmounted the picturesque homes 
built three hundred years since. 

“ Some thirty years ago," said my grand¬ 
mother, “ there dwelt in this house a man named 
Edgar Rippingille." And then she related the 
following story respecting him: 

" Mr. Rippingille bore an excellent character, 
and enjoyed, indeed, a high repute for virtue and 
piety. He had uo wife or children, but he lived 
with much liberality and kept many servants. 
He was constant in attendance at church, and 
gladdened the hearts of the neighboring poor by 
the frequency of his almsgiving. 

“ He was hospitable, too, for scarcely a day 
.passed without his entertaining some of his 
neighbors with feasts at his bouse. At such 
times his conversation was brilliant, his judgment 
deferred to, bis decisions considered final, and 
his jokes received with laughter and applause. 
There was nothing uncommon, however, in this, 
for rich men at their own tables, especially, are 
the most facetious fellows in the world. 

“Nothing could exceed the costliness and 
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rarity of Mr. Rippingille's wines, the lavish pro- 
* fusion of his plate, or the splendors of his rooms 
—rooms which were decorated with the most 
costly specimens of the Italian and Flemish 
schools of painting, and resounded nightly with 
the harmony of dainty madrigals. 

“ One summer evening, after a sumptuous 
dinner had been enjoyed by Mr. Bippingille and 
a numerous party, it was proposed, the weather 
being very, sultry, that the wine and dessert 
should be taken to the lawn, and that the revelry 
should be prolonged under the shade of the leafy 
elms which stood about the garden in groups. 
The company accordingly adjourned thither, and 
great was the merriment beneath the green 
boughs which hung over the table in heavy 
masses, and loud the songs in the sweet air of 
evening. 

“ Twilight came on, but still the joyous rev¬ 
ellers were loth to leave the spot which seemed 
sacred to mirth and music and indolent enjoy¬ 
ment. Not a breath stirred the leaves above 
their heads. One shining star, poised in the 
clear ether, seemed to look down with curious 
gaze on the jocund scene; and the soft west 
wind had breathed its last drowsy evening hymn. 
The calm, indeed, was so perfect, that Mr. Rip- 
pingille ordered lights to be brought where they 
sat, that the out-of-door carouse might be still 
enjoyed. 

“ ' Hang care !' exclaimed he. ‘ This is a de¬ 
licious evening 1 The wine has a finer relish 
here than in the house, and the song is more ex¬ 
citing and melodious under the tranquil sky, than 
in the close room where the air is stifled. Come, 
let us have a bacchanalian chant—let us, with 
old Sir Toby, make the welkin dance and rouse 
the night-owl with a catch. I am right merry! 
Pass the bottle, and tune your voices; a catch— 
a catch! The lights will be here anon/ 

“ Thus he spoke, but his merriment seemed 
forced and unnatural. A grievous change awaited 
him. 

“ As one of the servants was proceeding to the 
house with a flambeau in his hand, to light the 
tapers already placed on the table, he saw in the 
walk leading from the outer gate a matron of 
lofty bearing, in widow's weeds, whose skin, as 
the rays of the torch fell on it, looked white as a 
monumental effigy, and made a ghastly contrast 
with her black robe. Her face was rigid and 
sunken; but her eyes glanced about from their 
hollow sockets with a restless motion, and her 
brow was knit as if in anger. A corpselike in¬ 
fant was in her arms; and she paced with a 
proud and stately step towards the spot where 
the master of the house was sitting among his 


jovial friends, apparently 'merry in heart and 
filled with swelling wine.' 

" The servant shuddered, as he beheld the 
strange intruder; but he, too, had partaken of 
the good cheer, and felt bolder than usual. 
Mustering up his courage, he faced the awful 
woman and demanded her errand. 

" * I seek your master,' said she. 

" * He is engaged, and cannot be interrupted,' 
replied the man. ' Ugh ! turn your face from 
me—I like not your looks. You are enough to 
freeze one's very blood.' 

" * Fool!' returned the woman. ' Your mas¬ 
ter must see me." And she pushed the servant 
aside. 

“ The menial shivered at the touch of her 
hand, which was heavy and cold likA marble. 
He felt as if rooted to the spot; he could not 
move to follow her, as she moved on to the 
scene of the banquet. * 

" On arriving at the spot, she drew herself 
up beside the hoBt, and stoofl there without utter¬ 
ing a word! He saw her, and shook in every 
joint. The song ceased; the guests were speech¬ 
less with amazement, and sat like petrifactions, 
bending their gaze one way towards the strange 
and solemn figure which confronted them. 

“'Why comest thou here?' at length de¬ 
manded Mr. Bippingille, in low and gasping 
accents. ' Vanish 1 who opened the vault to let 
thee forth ? Thou should’st be a hundred miles 
away. Sink again into the earth! Hence, hor¬ 
rible thing—dead creature—ghost—hence! What 
seekest thou ? What can I do to keep thee in 
the grave ? I will resign thy lands; to whom 
shall they be given ? Thy child is dead. Who 
is now thy heir? Speak, and be invisible!' 

“The pale woman stooped with unseemly 
effort, as if an image of stone were to bend, 
and whispered something in the ear of her ques¬ 
tioner which made him tremble still more vio¬ 
lently. Then beckoning him, she passed through 
the deepening twilight towards the house, while 
he, with bristling hair and faltering gait, followed 
her. The terror-stricken man, the gaunt wo¬ 
man, and the white child, looked like three 
corpses moving in the heavy and uncertain shades 
of evening against the order of nature. 

“After waiting an hour for their friend's re¬ 
turn, the guests, who had now recovered from 
their first panic, became impatient to solve the 
mystery, and determined to seek the owner of 
the house and offer such comfort as his evident 
trepidation required. They accordingly directed 
their steps towards the room into which they 
were informed the woman, child, and their host 
had entered. 
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"On approaching the door, piteous groans 
and incoherent exclamations were heard, above 
which these words were plainly audible in a 
female voice: 

“ * Remember what I have said! Think of my 
slaughtered husband ! A more terrible intruder 
will Some night come to thy house! Thou shalt 
perish here and hereafter 1” 

"Hearing these groans and menaces, the 
party instantly burst into the room, followed by 
a servant with a light. Mr. Rippingille, whose 
face was buried in his hands, was standing alone. 
But as his friends gazed around in amazement, a 
shadow of the woman with the infant in her arms 
was seen to flicker on the wall, as if moved about 
unoouthly by a faint wind. By degrees, it faded 
entirely away. No one knew how the stately 
widow herself had disappeared, nor by what 
means she had obtained admittance through the 
outer gate. 

" To the earnest inquiries of his friends, the 
host would give no answer, and the party left the * 
place perplexed with fearful thoughts. From 
that time, no feasts were given in the house. The 
apartment where the secret interview took place 
was closed, and was never afterwards opened. 

"After having lived here several years in 
complete solitude, a mortal sickness came on 
Mr. Rippingille. But if his bodily sufferings 
were grievous to behold, the agony of his mind 
seemed tenfold greater, so that the friends who 
came to cheer him in his malady were amazed to 
see one of so pure a life (as they thought) given 
over to the torture of remorse. He felt that he 
must shortly appear before the Supreme Judge, 
and the anticipated terrors of the judgment were 
already in his spirit. His countenance under- 
went many ghastly changes, and the sweat of 
dismal suffering poured in heavy beads from his 
face and head. 

" The throes of his conscience were too strong 
to be any longer endured or hidden; and sum¬ 
moning one or two of his neighbors to his bed¬ 
side, he confessed many sins of which he had 
been guilty in a distant part of the country. He 
bad, he said, enriched himself by the ruin of 
widows and orphans, and he added that the ac¬ 
cursed love for gold had made him a murderer. 

" It was in vain that the pastor of the parish, 
who saw his agony, strove to comfort him. * His 
works, and alms, and all the good endeavors 9 of 
the latter years of his life were of no avail. 
They were as chaff, and flew off from the weight 
of his transgressions. 

11 * Alas, my friends!' said he; ‘ resign me, I 
pray you, to my lost condition, and to the fiends 
hovering around to seize me J’ 


" The menace of die strange woman was now 
about to be fulfilled. 

" On the last night of Mr. Rippingille's life, 
one of his neighbors—a pious and benevolent 
man—sat up with the expiring wretch by his 
bedside. He had for some time fallen into a 
state of stupor, being afraid to look any human 
being in the face, or even to open his eyes. He 
slept, or seemed to sleep for a while ; then sud¬ 
denly arousing himself, he appeared to be in an 
intolerable agitation of body and mind, and with 
an indescribable expression of countenance, 
shrieked out: *O, the intolerable horrors of 
an evil conscience 1' 

"Midnight had now arrived. The servants 
were in bed, and no one was stirring in the 
house but the old nurse and the friend who 
watched the last moments of the sufferer. All 
was in profound quiet, when suddenly the sound 
of loud and impatient footsteps was heard in the 
room adjoining the forlorn man’s bedchamber. 

" * What can that be V said the nurse, under 
her breath, and with an expression of ghastly 
alarm. ‘ Hark! the noise continues!’ 

" * Is any one up in the house V inquired the 
friend. 

" * No. Besides, would a servant dare to tramp 
with such violence about the next room to that 
of his dying master ?' 

" The gentleman snatched a lamp, and went 
forth into the next chamber. It was empty! but 
still the footsteps sounded loudly, as those of a 
person in angry impatience. 

" Bewildered and aghast, the friend returned 
to Rippingille’s bedside, and could not find ut¬ 
terance to tell the nurse what had been the result 
of his examination of the adjoining room. 

"‘For the love of heaven,’ exclaimed the 
woman, ‘ speak I Tell me what you have seen 
in the next chamber. Who is there ? Why do 
you look so pale 1 What has made you dumb ? 
Hark! the noise of the footsteps grows louder 
and louder. O, how I wish I never had entered 
this accursed house—this house abhorred of God 
and man!’ 

" Meanwhile the tramp—tramp—tramp—grew 
not only loader, but quicker and more impatient. 

" The scene of the tramping was after a time 
changed. It approached the sick man’s room, 
and was heard—plainly heard—close by the bed¬ 
side of Rippingille, whose nurse and friend 
stared with speechless terror on the floor, which 
sounded and shook as the invisible footfalls 
passed over it. 

" * Something is here—something terrible—in 
this new room, and close to os, though we cannot 
see it!' whispered the gentleman in panting ac- 
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rents to his companion. * Go np stairs and call 
the servants, and let all in the house assemble 
here.’ 

“ ‘ I dare not move!' exclaimed the trembling 
woman. * I am faint—I shall go mad !’ 

“ * Be composed, I beseech you/ said the gen¬ 
tleman, in a voice scarcely audible. ‘ Recall your 
scattered senses. I, too, should be scared to 
death, did I not with a strong effort keep down 
the mad throbbings that torment me. Recollect 
our duty. We must not abandon the expiring 
man. Merciful Heaven!’ he.continued, with a 
frenzied glance into the shadowy recesses of the 
chamber. * Listen! the noise is stronger than 
ever—those iron footsteps! And still we cannot 
discern the cause! Go! and bring some com¬ 
panions—some human faces—our own are trans¬ 
formed !’ 

“The nurse thus abjured, left the demon- 
haunted apartment with a visage white as snow, 
and the benevolent friend, now that he was left 
alone, became wild and frantic. Assuming a 
courage from the very intensity of fear, he 
shrieked out, in a voice which scarcely sounded 
like his own: 

“ * What art thou, execrable thing, that comcst 
at this dead hour ? Speak, if thou const—show 
thyself, if thou darest!’ 

“ These cries aroused the dying man from the 
miserable slumber into which he had fallen. He 
opened his glassy eyes, gasped for utterance, and 
seemed as though he would now have prayed— 
prayed in mortal anguish ; but the words died in 
his throat. His lips quivered, and seemed 
parched, as if by fire; they stood apart, and his 
clenched teeth grinned horribly. It was evident 
he heard the footsteps, for an agony fearful to 
behold came over him. He arose in his bed, held 
out his arms as if to keep off the approach of 
some hatefal thing, and having sat thus for a 
few moments, fell back and with a dismal groan 
—expired 1 

“From that very instant, the sound of the 
footsteps was beard no more! Silence fell upon 
the room. When the nurse re-entered, followed 
by the servants, they found the sick man dead— 
with a face of horrible contortion—and his friend 
stretched on the floor in a swoon. 

“ The mortal part of Rippingille was soon 
buried, and after that time (the dismal story be¬ 
coming generally known) no one would dare to 
inhabit the house, which gradually fell into 
decay, and got the fatal reputation of being 
haunted.” 


Stealing never makes a man rich, alms never 
makes a man poor, and prayer never hinders a 
man’s business. 


ETIQUETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 

We have a great admiration for ladies—in fact, 
we may be said to partially adore them. We 
are ever ready on a muddy day to rush to the 
curb stone, snatch up the darling infant pet from 
the hesitating mama’s side—and, regardless of 
the mire, waae ankle deep to the other side. Fre¬ 
quently we receive the thanks of the lady ; but, 
to the sex’s shame be it said, there are some who 
look upon any of the politeness or extra civilities 
of life as unworthy of even a nod of gratitude. 

We happened to have the farthest seat in a 
Tenth Street omnibus the other day, and, of 
course, with our usual politeness, took every op¬ 
portunity of serving the ladies sitting towards the 
door. When they wished to retire, we took es¬ 
pecial pains to hand their money and tickets 
through the hole to the driver. At length, one 
of the lady passengers pulled the string; we 
immediately reached over our hand, received her 
money, and passed it, as usual, to the driver. 

The lady got out, walked round to the front 
of the omnibus, and very coolly asked the driver: 

“ Did you receive that money V* 

Shade of Blessington! The rest of the passen- 
.gers turned their heads to hide their smiles—we 
dropped ours to conceal our blushes.—New York 
Mirror. 


PECULIARITIES OF GREAT MEN. 

“In 1794 the celebrated Talleyrand was in the 
United States. While on a visit to the city of 
New York, he frequently dined at the table of a 
lady who was much amused with his singular 
manners. She described him as having been 
lame, possessing an intelligent countenance, with 
long light hair, parted in the centre of his forehead, 
and a very expressive eye. He would sometimes 
daring dinner, rest both of his elbows on the 
table, supporting his face between his hands, and 
carry on a conversation with his mouth so full 
that he could scarcely articulate. She also said 
that he would oftentimes cut up all the meat on 
his plate into small pieces, press piece after piece 
upon his fork until the prongs were full, then 
thrust it into his mouth, and closing his teeth, 
puli at the fork until it left every piece in his 
capacious jaws." We should judge that Talley¬ 
rand was one of that class of full grown boys, who 
“come up ” instead of being “brought up/’—Life 
of Talleyrand. 


THE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. 

The empress is as beautiful as Raphael’s Vir¬ 
gin, and as mute. Her majesty dop not speak 
Italian, though she took lessons from M. Bolza 
during a long time. She speaks but little French ; 
she listens, she looks on, and remains impassive 
to the compliments addressed to her on all sides. 
The presents made to her she hands to her cham¬ 
berlain without a smile or a word of thanks. 
It appears that she lives solely in the love of her 
husband, who, on his part, appears to be pas¬ 
sionately attached to her.— Cor. of N. Y Tribune. 


The aim of education should be to teach us 
rather how to think than what to think—rather 
to improve our minds, so as to enable us to 
think for ourselves, than to load the memory 
with the thoughts of other men. 
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LITTLE ALICE. 


BT C. 0. WRIGHT. 

Thy childish lore with silken wings 
Has swept a glowing spark to me, 

And round thy form my spirit clings, 

With deep and tender sympathy. 

My wandering spirit long has sought 
A proof of love’s sincerity, 

And that which gold has never bought, 
Dwells here in spotless purity. 

But in this cold and heartless world, 

Alone to breast its treacherous flood, 

Will many a poisonous shaft be hurled, 

To snatch thee from the throne of God. 

But trust in him who gave thy soul 
To shield it from the snares of sin; 

Though death’s dark wares around thee roll, 
The gates of life shall jraft thee in. 

In childhood learn the ways of truth 
In Christian hope, to lore and fear.; 

Nor think the blooming flowers of youth 
Forever fade when lhding here. 

They're born to grace a holier sphere, 

One radiant with the hues of lore; 

The flowers that droop and perish here, 
Bloom in a brighter world above. 


THE HUSBAND’S LESSON. 


BT MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULS. 

“ Gracious heavens! isn’t supper ready yet ? 
And I’ve waited half an hoar longer than usual; 
I never did see such shiftless worksand the 
speaker, a strong, healthy-looking man, jerked a 
chair up to the stove and throwing himself into 
it, buried his face in his hands, as though he were 
deep in a sulky fit. 

The woman—'the wife—for it was she whom he 
had addressed, sat on a low rocker, with a two 
year old child folded to her bosom, to whom she 
was singing sweet lullabies, her foot, meanwhile, 
gently touching the cradle in which, in what 
seemed a fitful slumber, lay a babe of six mouths. 
Her dress was pinned up about her, a wide check 
apron nearly enveloped her delicate figure, an old 
hood covered her head, her sleeves were rolled up 
and her whole appearance indicated that she had 
just passed through a day of laborious toil. She 
looked very pale and careworn, and even sick, 
and a close observer might have seen tear drops 
stealing down her cheeks at the rude speech of 
her husband. 

After about five minutes* silence, Mr. Lee raised 
his head and asked in that peculiarly hateful 
tone which some men can assume when it is their 
will, “ Are we to have auy supper, to night ? If 
we are, I would like to know when. My business 


doesn’t allow me to waste over an hoar at a time 
waiting for my meals.” 

Choking down the sob which struggled for 
utterance, Mrs. Lee answered very sweetly, “ As 
soon as I can lay Georgia down, I will get the 
supper on the table. He has been very worri¬ 
some all the afternoon, waking up the baby as 
fast as I put her asleep, and I thought the quickest 
way was to give him his supper, and undress him 
and put him to bed. I am sorry to keep you 
waiting.” 

“ The same old story,” muttered her husband. 
“ I wonder what women would do, if they hadn’t 
a child for a scape-goat. I can’t imagine what 
on earth makes our children so cross. I am 
sure they don’t get it from my side of the house, 
for I am always good-natured myself, except 
when things go on in this way at home, and a 
saint would swear then, 1 know.” 

Every word, low as it was breathed, sank into 
the wife’s heart; so deeply, too, that 6he had no 
power to say, what was the truth indeed, that her 
children were only cross when she had to neglect 
them, as she was obliged to on washing days; 
nor did she add, what she might with equal truth 
have done, that if her husband would only be 
the same good natured and obliging man at home 
that he was abroad, her life would be an anthem 
instead of a dirge, and his a blessing where it was 
now too often a curse. 

“Gracious!” continued he, as opening the 
sink-room door, he spied a clothes basket full of 
snow-white garments just ready for the line, and 
a tub of calicoes in the rinse, rt isn’t your washing 
out yet t What on earth have you been about 
to-day? Seems to me, you’re growing lazy; you 
used to get through at noon. I declare, if things 
go on in this way much longer, I shall wish I 
had lived in my father’s time, when women were 
women and not doll-babies. I know my mother 
never had her washing round till dark night. It*s 
enough to discourage any man.” And again he 
jerked up his chair, threw himself into it, and 
buried his scowling face in his hands. 

If Mrs. Lee had been what is called a woman 
of spirit, she would have retaliated roundly on 
her husband. She would have told him that his 
mother was a strong, healthy woman, with never 
a day’s sickness to break down her constitution, 
and instead of having three children—all babies 
together—to attend to, she was never blessed 
with but one solitary child; that on washing 
days, his father, or the hired man always staid at 
home and pumped her water, put on her boiler, 
pounded the clothes, hang oat the line, emptied 
the tubs, and took up with a cold dinner and a 
bread and milk supper. But instead, the wife, 
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who was one of those gentle women who think 
submission to a husband’s will the wisest course, 
only answered calmly that she had worked hard 
all day, but being half 6ick herself, the children 
fretful and the wash unusually large, the baby 
having been sick all the last week and company 
there besides, she had been unable to get through 
with it, and she was sorry to keep him waiting.” 

“ It’s wasting breath to apologize for what can 
be helped,” growled Mr. Lee, in an undertone. 
“ Aint that child asleep yet V* 

The mother gently bent her face to the little 
one, and having assured herself that the measured 
breath of slumber was stealing through its rose¬ 
bud lips, she hastened to carry it to its crib, and 
no woman similarly situated will wonder that, as 
she pressed a kiss upon its dimpled cheek, she 
left beside it some pearl-like drops, a little April 
shower, wrung from her heart by its clouded love. 

But there was no trace of emotion on her face 
when she re-entered the kitchen, save only an 
added paleness, and quietly, and with that celerity 
that denoted a practical housewife, she set about 
preparing the supper. In ten minutes’ time it was 
on the table, and not even Mr. Lee, cross as he 
was, could find fault with it. The cloth rivalled 
in whiteness the snowbank that covered the grass- 
plot; the stone*china glistened like porcelain; 
the knives, forks and spoons were miniature mir¬ 
rors ; the sugar bowl was filled to the brim with 
* tempting lumps ; the cream pitcher was flowing 
with its luscious draught; the butter was neatly 
stamped and golden in hue; the cold beef, cured 
by the wife’s own hands, was delicately tender 
and deliciously sweet; the smoking hot biscuits 
were “ light as a feather;” the stewed pears, and 
baked apples were “ beautifully done,” while the 
pumpkin pie was rich and yellow enough to suit 
the veriest “ down easier.” It did not look at 
all like a washing day’s supper, and a king might 
have feasted there. 

The tea, we had almost forgotten the tea, which 
could have bribed into good-nature the crossest 
spinster, was served; the little four year old 
dumpling of a daughter, the eldest born of the 
household, helped by the mother to a plateful of 
“goodies,” as she termed the supper, and the 
weary woman had taken one sip from her restor¬ 
ing cup, when there was a loud, impatient cry 
from the cradle. 

u Don’t for goodness’ sake let that child wake 
up !” exclaimed Mr. Lee, keep her asleep if 
you can, for if there’s anything I hate, it’s a child 
bawling when I’m eating.” 

So Mrs. Lee left the table and sat down by the 
little one, and by dint of vigorous rocking and 
n y careful caresses, and much low humming,. 


succeeded in keeping little Nell asleep while 
her father took his supper. As soon as he had 
swallowed the last morsel, he rose and seized his 
hat. 


“I wish you would milk the cow to-night, 
George,” said his wife, timidly. "I have so 
much to do yet.” 

“ Gracious! aint that cow milked yet, Rose ? 
Why didn’t yon ask me when I first came in ? 
I can’t stop to milk her now, if she has to go till 
morning. Shiftless works!” And he hurried out. 

Poor Mrs. Lee sighod and wiped her eyes with 
her check apron. She had set the milk pail on a 
Bide table before her husband came in, and she 
knew he had seen it, and knew if he had been 
good-natured, he would have taken it and gone to 
the cow without being asked. But there was 
no time for her to indulge her griefs. It was seven 
o’clock now. So she took up the baby, undressed 
and nursed it, and then carried it to its night's 
resting place, in the centre of her own neat bed. 
Then she called Rose, and hurried and tired as she 
was, failed not to clasp the hands of the child as 
it knelt beside her, and help it to remember its 
little prayer, and then to sit by its trundle bed 
and sing it a sweet angel-like hymn. Then she 
took up the pail and went out to the shed where 
stood the patient cow, for Mr. Lee, although 
be lived in the city and could have bought his 
milk every day, and thus saved his wife many a 
weary step, would have his own cow, drink as he 
said, “ his own milk, and eat his own butter.” 
The flowing pailful strained and the pans carried 
down cellar, she cleared off the table, and then 
tying her hood closely on, and pinning a cradle 
blanket about her shoulders, and drawing on her 
mittens, Mrs. Lee took up the heavy basket and 
went out into the keen, cold night air and hung 
out the clothes. The snow was up to her knees, 
the garments frozen ere they touched the line, the 
whistling wind swept them about so wildly that 
she could scarcely pin them, the frost glued her 
eyelids and benumbed her fingers, and when the 
hireling task was over, she sank down more dead 
than alive beside the glowing hearth. Her fret, 
hands and cheeks stung with agony, while sharp, 
stabbing pains in her side, warned her of trouble 
to come. 

" O, if I were only through,” groaned she, and 
then she thought she would let the calicoes lie, 
and the mopping go till to-morrow; but when 
after awhile she became somewhat warmed,' argu¬ 
ing that every day brought its own appointed 
task, she rose, wrung out and starched the calicoes 
and hung them on a clothes horse behind the 
stove. Then she took the mop and pail, and the 
painted floor was soon. , free from speck or. stain. 
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She was just wringing out the cloth with which 
she had washed the stone hearth, when her hus¬ 
band returned. 

“Gracious! aint you done yet? What on 
earth ails you to be so long about everything to¬ 
day ? And now I've got to sit here with this wet 
floor.” And again he jerked a chair to the fire. 

Mrs. Lee did not speak. She could usually 
restrain her feelings, but she was so worn and 
wearied now, that she felt if she strove to answer, 
there would come a flood of tears. She quietly 
turned to the sink room and commenced empty¬ 
ing the tubs into pails, that she might the easier 
throw out the water. 

Mr. Lee did not sit very easy in his chair. He 
had spent the whole evening in pleasant chat at 
a friend's sitting-room, and in spite of all he 
could do, something kept swelling under his left 
ribs, and away down in his heart he felt reproach¬ 
ed for not staying at home and assisting his 
wife. And there she was now, a delicate woman, 
carrying out suds on this cold night, and he com¬ 
fortably seated before a blazing fire. If he had 
seen another man's wife about it, he would hafe 
hurried to help her, and even now, cross as he 
felt, conscience smote him too roughly, and draw¬ 
ing on his boots again, he hurried to the other 
room. 

" Go in now, Bose,and rest yourself, TO finish,” 
exclaimed he, as she waded through the snow 
from the sink hole. 

“ I'm most through,” said she, faintly. 

" And most froze, too,” cried he, as he touched 
her hand in taking the pails, and his heart getting 
now wide awake, he drew her into the kitchen, 
seated her in her rocker, and closing the door 
between them, finished carrying off the water and 
then put everything away neatly. When he re¬ 
turned, he found his wife in the pantry stirring up 
a bowl of buckwheat cakes. 

“ You seem determined to keep busy till mid¬ 
night,” said he. “ What else will you find to 
do?” 

" Nothing,” said she, "only to grind the coffee, 
lay the table, pound the steak and wash the 
potatoes.” 

" And so you call that nothing ? Here, give 
me the mill.” And a most energetic grinding did 
the coffee have that night, and the steak, too, was 
nearly pounded to strings. But Mrs. Lee quietly 
laid the table and prepared the vegetables herself. 

“ You look tired almost to death,” said he, as 
the work finally all finished up, they drew their 
chairs to the stove. “ You shouldn't undertake 
to do so much when you don't feel well. There's 
no need of it.” 

u Ah,” thought Mrs. Lee, “ if you had only 


said so this morning 1” But alas for her! In the 
morning, he was always so fresh and vigorous 
himself, being in perfect health and sleeping in a 
cot bed, away from his wife and fretting baby, 
that he never thought she could feel feeble and 
weary, and unequal to the day's task. 

“ I must have my night's rest,” he said, when 
the last little one, proving to be very worrisome 
at night, he sought a separate couch. “ I must 
have my night's rest, because I earn the bread.” 
But it never occurred to him that his wife needed 
a good night's rest, that she might have strength 
to knead the bread. Short-sighted man 1 
On the following morning, Mr. Lee rose, as 
was his custom, at daylight; built the fire, put on 
the kettle, and then hurried away to open the 
shop. He always allowed his wife an hour to 
get breakfast in, and make her own and children’s 
toilet, and no matter how hard the baby cried, or 
how cross or wayward Georgie and Rose were, 
he would hear no apology if all was not in readi¬ 
ness when he returned. “ His mother had said 
time and again, that any housekeeper who was at 
all spry, might get a breakfast fit to set before a 
king in an hour,” and this sentence he dinned 
into his wife's ears every time there was a failure, 
forgetting to add that his worthy mother never 
had three children to cling to her heels, and wash 
and dress while she prepared a meal. 

He was feted this morning to get a glimpse 
into woman's minor trials. The house seemed 
strangely quiet when he re-entered, and when he 
opened the kitchen door, instead of being regaled 
with the aroma of distilling coffee, and the odors 
of broiling steak, browning potatoes and puffing 
cakes, he found the stove almost cold and no one 
present but his eldest born, who was perched in 
a high chair by the table, dabbling with her spoon 

t > the molasses-can. 

' Where is mother ?” said he, hastily and ear- 
tly, satisfied that something was wrong. 

“ 0, my dear ma sick, I 'spect,” lisped Rose. 
" She fell on the floor all white, and she can't 
get up. You go help her.” 

He ran to the bed-room and sure enough, there 
lay Mrs. Lee on the carpet in a fainting fit. Now 
Mr. Lee at heart was a good husband ; he loved 
his wife very dearly; she was his morning star, 
and kib vesper light. Away from home he was 
always boasting of her rare virtues and her ex¬ 
quisite household management, calling her a very 
jewel of a woman, and when everything went 
right, he was tender, gentle and affectionate. 
But he was like too many husbands, exacting in 
the extreme. He never made allowances. Be¬ 
cause everything went right the first year he was 
married, he thought everything ought always to 
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go right. He did not, or would not realize that 
maternity, especially when so rapid as in this 
case, makes sad havoc in a woman's strength and 
nerves, and that duties increase with the birth of 
each little one. Because his wife had done all her 
work at first, he thought she might do it always, 
and ascribed to laziness what was in fact the 
result of a breaking constitution. Still, had any 
one called him a bad husband, he would have 
resented the term with all the eloquence of his 
tongue and the vigor of his fists. Did he not 
provide a good house, furnish it well, and supply 
woodshed, wardrobe and pantry abundantly? 
Ah, yes ! but a wife has higher, holier wants— 
wants which a husband can supply without put¬ 
ting his hand into his purse—soul wants which 
soul gifts alone can satisfy. 

All the love that lay sleeping in his heart's 
purest depths leaped up into fresh and beautiful 
life at the moment, as he saw the pale face before 
him, and as tenderly as though she were the 
bride of an hour, he lifted her to her bed, and 
strove to bring back the color to her white lips 
and the light to her sightless eyes. And sweeter 
than any music that had ever thrilled his ear were 
her first low, faint words. All anxiety, all affec- 
tion now, he inquired eagerly what ailed her and 
what he should do first. She had been sick she 
said all night and when she heard him rise, tried 
to call him, but was too weak to make him hear. 
She had risen to try and prepare herself a little 
tea, but sank on the floor at once in uncon¬ 
sciousness. 

“ Should he go for a physician ?" 

“ 0, no, it is rest, more than medicine, I need." 

How those simple words smote his heart 
Best! Ah! had she not begged for it days before 
and he would not give it, but required of her in¬ 
stead, the faithful performance of all her duties ? 
Repentant, sorrowing, fearful of the consequences, 
he would have given worlds now to have recalled 
some of his short, stern words. 

He moistened her lips with wine, bathed her 
forehead with cologne, chafed her fingers and 
imprinted many sweet, soft kisses on her cheeks. 
And poor Mrs. Lee, feeble and ill as she felt, was 
happier at that moment than she had been for 
months. The distracting fear that had haunted 
her so long—the fear that by her short-comings in 
menial labor, she had lost her husband's love, was 
gone entirely and a beautiful peace was in her 
heart, and soothed by his gentle care and dear 
caresses, she sank at length into a quiet sleep. 

Softly he stole from her with the babe and 
Georgie in his arms, and began the daily toil he 
hid ever so sternly exacted of his wife. Rekind¬ 
ling the fire, be first attempted the washing and 


dressing of the little ones, and before he had fin¬ 
ished that task, he had ceased entirely to wonder 
that their mother was occasionally a few minutes 
behind with the breakfast. The greater mystery 
was how she ever got through in season, for he, 
by the clock, was a full hour in getting through 
with Rose and Georgie, the little girl being so 
daubed with molasses that he had to plunge her 
into a tub as the only way of cleansing her dimpled 
limbs, and the little boy, taking advantage of his 
father's back, having played with the coal-hod 
till he looked more like a darkey child than the 
son of a thin white-face. 

By the time those two were finished off, the 
baby set up her claims to a little attention, she 
having been kept quiet by Mr. Lee’s giving her, 
not exactly the looking-glass and the hammer, 
but his wife's spool box, with its hundred and 
one neat balls of cotton. A tangled web they 
were now, more difficult to unravel than life's 
mysteries, and in consternation at the evil he had 
done, the new nurse tossed the whole mass into 
the glowing fire. Then he undertook to feed the 
fehild, and by the time he finished there was about 
as much pap on his own and her garments, as in 
her little stomach. And then came the weari¬ 
some task of putting her to sleep. First he trotted 
her, then he walked with her, then he whistled to 
her, then he rocked her, and finally in despair, 
tossed her into the cradle and told her to lie still 
and shut her eyes, instead of which she only 
opened her mouth and cried lustily. 

“ How on earth do women put babies to sleep ?" 
exclaimed he, as he again lifted it to his knees. 

“ I tell you, 'pa," lisped Rose, “ you must do 
so," cuddling the child to his bosom, “ and then 
you must rock very softly, and you must sing, 
0, so sweet and so little " (meaning low), "just 
like a little sick bird, and then Nellie go sleep." 

He tried the directions and succeeded at length 
in lulling the babe into slumber, and prayed, from 
the bottom of his heart, that the nap might last 
all day. 

Nine o'clock and no breakfast yet. He set at 
work at once about cooking it, for it was already 
prepared. He had always boasted to his wife 
about his culinary talents, his latent talents. He 
drew out some coals and put down the steak. 
Then he put on the griddles and made the coffee. 
And now such nice cakes as he would bake. He 
had always been particular about having hot 
cakes for breakfast, and his wife never could 
make him believe that it was a serious chore to 
stand over the stove and bake cakes, tend to the 
other cooking and mind the children. But he did 
believe her after that morning's experience. 
First, his griddles were too hot and half a dozen 
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black-a-moors were flung into the swill pail; then 
they were too cold, and a dozen white-livered 
lamps of raw batter followed; then, when the 
heat was just right, he forgot them while tending 
to the steak, which had dried away to the con¬ 
sistency of sole leather, and the cakes he had 
dropped on to them fried away till they were as 
palatable as a mammy’s cheek. “ Confoand 
them," cried he, finally, " they wont bake this 
morning anyway, and I believe I’d rather eat 
cold bread than waste any more time on them." 
And he flung the whole into the pig’s mess and' 
sat down to his meal. Helping the children was 
another trying affair. “ Goodness me, how you 
do eat this morning," said he; “ why, I can’t 
get a chance to put anything into my own mouth. 
How under the sun your mother finds time to 
eat, I don’t see." Ah, Mr. Lee, don’t you begin 
to think women have something to do ? 

The breakfast over, there was the table to 
clear, the dishes to wash, the pots and pans to 
scour, the floor to clean, and all the morning 
work to do. The bells rang for twelve ere he 
had finished, and then, he felt it was only half 
done. " But I believe I’ve got through," said he, 
as he wiped his hands of the greasy dish-water 
and the whole affair. 

"No you aint, *pa," said Bose, "you aint 
blacked the stove, nor filled the lamps, nor made 
the beds, nor milked the cow, nor got the dinner; 
you be very lazy to what my ma is." 

" Out of the mouths of babes—’’ muttered he. 
gg I guess, however, the stove, and the lamps and 
beds can wait, but the cow, she must be milked." 

"Yes, and you aint skimmed the pans, nor 
churned, nor fed the piggy; you be’ent half so 
smart as my ma." 

" Well, you hush up, little chatter-box," said 
be, as he took the pailand went to the shed. " I 
begin to believe women’s work is never done. I 
thank the Lord he made me a man." 

When he returned, little Bose met him with a 
pitiful face. " Her ma was crying," she said, 
she feel so bad, she most die." 

He hurried to the bed room and found much 
room for fear, his wife being almost frenzied with 
agony. Hastily summoning a neighbor, he ran 
for a physician, and for twenty-four hours had 
the misery of seeing his dear one in all the inex¬ 
pressible pain which attends acute pleurisy, when 
aggravated by exposure and fatigue. And for 
many weary days and nights he watched with all 
the anxiety the tenderest love inspires, the face 
of Dr. Malcolm, ere he read in it the cheering 
expression which told of hope returned. 

We spare you the recital of his minor trials 
with genteel nurses, who wanted a dollar a day, 


and watchers hired at night; with crying children, 
spoiled victuals, broken dishes, dusty rooms, 
stringless dickies, heelless stockings and shirts 
which didn’t shine. But this we will tell you, 
that long ere his wife was well, he came to the 
conclusion that housekeeping was a pretty serious 
affair and he was ready to extenuate every blun¬ 
der she had ever made, and forgive all her defi¬ 
ciencies, and worlds would he have given could 
he have forgotten how often he had aggravated 
all her cares by his thoughtless demands on her 
time and uncompromising views of her duties. 

" If she only gets well," he would say to him¬ 
self, " if God only spares her to me, never shall 
she shed a tear because of my fretful or stern 
words. Her life shall be a perpetual joy, bright¬ 
ened and blessed by her husband’s love." 

Three months had elapsed since Mrs. Lee’s 
fearful sickness had prostrated her delicate form. 
She had now been convalescent for some weeks, 
caring for her husband and children’s wardrobe, 
tending the little ones, and overseeing everything. 
Once more her house was neat and pleasant to 
the eye; once more her table was laid with fault¬ 
less care, and her pantry supplied with properly 
cooked food; once more all was right. There 
was a stout girl in the kitchen, and a little maid 
in the nursery—both willing hands, their mistress 
being their thoughtful head. 

Beside the glowing grate in the cosy little par¬ 
lor, she sat one evening, with her husband close 
beside her. His paper had fallen from his hands 
and he seemed in a deep study. 

" A rosebud for your thoughts," said she, gently, 
after awhile, holding to his lips a half-blown 
monthly rose she had plucked from her fragrant 
flower-stand. 

" Shall I tell them truly ?" asked he, earnestly. 

" Of course, sir," said she, gaily, " speak the 
truth always." 

" Well, then, my own dear rosebud," said he, 
drawing her to his knee, and pressing her head 
to his heart, " I was thinking that if you were 
not quite so pale, and had not suffered quite so 
much, I should feel that your illness was the 
greatest blessing that ever happened in the story 
of our lives. It taught me a lesson I shall never, 
never cease to remember. It taught me that a 
man can never be too gentle, too kind, too loving 
to his wife; that he should never wound her 
feelings with a frowning eye or bitter lip, because 
he can never know all the little trials she has to 
bear, nor all the varied duties that use up her 
time, break down her health and crush her spirits. 
Bose, Bose dear, I shall be a better husband 
after this." And he sealed the promise with a 
hundred kisses. 
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BT FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


As the level rays of the rising sun flashed 
across the dancing waves of the English Channel, 
it fell upon the white sails of a deeply laden 
lugger about midway between the English and 
French shores. With every sail drawing in the 
fresh breeze, the little vessel sped swiftly onward 
toward the coast of Devon. 

“Things look well for a good run today, 
Captain Burns,” said a weather-beaten old sea- 
dog who stood at the helm, addressing a young 
man of twenty-six or seven, who was pacing 
rapidly fore and aft the deck. 

“ Why, yes, Jackson, everything has prospered 
so far,” returned the captain, pausing in his walk 
and glancing anxiously arifttnd the horizon, “ but 
the worst is to come—the cargo is not landed 
yet; I’ve no great opinion of this running a 
cargo in broad daylight.” 

“ Nor I either, as a general thing, but this time 
I think we shall do it up right; the fact that it is 
a mighty risky business is just what will keep 
the coast guard from suspecting anything, to my 
thinking.” 

“ It may be so, but I can’t help having my 
doubts about it,” returned the captain, resuming 
his walk. 

The father of Harry Burns, the young com¬ 
mander of the lugger, had been a wealthy country 
gentleman; residing upon his own estate, he had 
never engaged in any business of a commercial 
nature, and consequently knew very little of the 
risks inseparable from such transactions. It is 
not surprising, therefore, when in an evil hour of 
his old age, he was induced to join with a certain 
Bquire Wilson, a neighbor of his, in several wild 
and visionary speculations, that he was quickly 
stripped of his property. It was a little singular, 
however, that his losses were in exact proportion 
to the gains of the shrewd Squire Wilson during 
the same period, and people did not hesitate to 
shake their heads and express the conviction that 
all was not right. But be that as it may, the 
elder Burns finding himself reduced to poverty, 
at once set vigorously to work to retrieve his for¬ 
tune. In this laudable undertaking he did not 
succeed, however; on the contrary he died, leav¬ 
ing his widow and his son Harry, our hero, 
literally penniless. Previous to this disastrous 
turn of fortune’s wheel the two families had been 
on terms of the greatest intimacy, but now that 
time had changed, Squire Wilson felt, and like a 
prudent respectable man took pains to mako it 
manifest, that people in different stations of life 


ought not to associate on terms of equality, and • 
in this particular case ought not to meet at all. 
But it so happened that Squire Wilson had a 
daughter, as is very apt to be the case with 
Squire Wilsons all over the world—pretty, lov¬ 
ing, sweet-tempered, affectionate, and all that. 
You will find an exact description of her either 
in the last story you read, er in the one you will 
read next. 

Well, it appears this little Miss Kitty Wilson 
and Mr. Harry Burns had been so much together 
in the days of their prosperity that each of them 
experienced a most unpleasant sensation of 
“ goneness ” whenever they were separated for 
any period of time exceeding twenty-four hours. 

That an effectual check might be put to these 
alarming mutual symptoms, what did the 
young people do but institute a chronic series of 
stolen interviews beneath trees, behind walls, and 
in all sort of out-of-the-way places, for the pur¬ 
pose of holding animated discussions upon some 
abstruse subject of which I am ignorant—and so 
intent was each upon carrying the point in the 
argument, that they almost invariably found it 
absolutely necessary to resort to arms; after 
which, like Alec Romanoff and the Allies, they 
parted with mutual civilities and congratulations. 

As time rolled on—time always “ rolls ” like 
an old salt off a long voyage—the squire first 
suspected and then became assured of the true 
state of affairs. This unpleasant discovery 
caused him to swell up like a toad-fish and de¬ 
liver himself of an immense amount of hard 
talk no ways complimentary to anybody. Kitty 
was in despair, Harry was indignant, and boldly 
presenting himself before the enraged gentle¬ 
man, demanded his daughter’s hand. The squire 
intimated that he did not intend to give his 
daughter to a pauper; Harry suggested the prob¬ 
ability of his not remaining a pauper through all 
time. The squire snapped at the idea and hint¬ 
ed that when he (Harry) became “seized” of 
twenty thousand “ cash money ” there might be 
some slight glimmer of a show for him; “ pro¬ 
vided”—as they say in acts and resolves—he 
did not see fit to give her to any one else, in the 
interim; with this generous offer of hope, the old 
gentleman wished him all manner of good luck, 
and turned him out of doors. 

It was necessary for the lovers to meet once 
more to talk over and arrange “ways and 
means.” They did meet; the efforts of the 
squire to the contrary notwithstanding; they not 
only met, but they hugged and squeezed and 
boo-hooed and kissed and swore and blubbered 
and vowed eternal constancy, and a whole mess 
of things which I know very wpll, but which I 
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can't describe, it being rather ont of my line, 
there being no particle of doubt that I should 
make a much better show as a hero than as a 
historian in anything connected with the heartless 
father department. So the lovers, having done 
everything requisite to be done by people in their 
position, exchanged rings and things, and parted 
in good old-fashioned, broken-hearted style, he 
to get together the requisite amount of money, 
and she to remain one of the truest and bluest 
kind of maidens until he got it. 

Now although our hero was every bit as tal¬ 
ented and enterprising as anybody's hero, if not 
a little more so, he had nevertheless got a job 
before him, for it is mighty hard scratching, I 
find, to lay hold, with honest claws, on twenty 
thousand dollars, or, indeed, any smaller sum for 
that matter. Without present means, and having 
been educated to no profession, he remained for 
some time in doubt as to what course to pursue; 
even the few opportunities for employment that 
did present themselves, placed the coveted twenty 
thousand so far ahead in the dimmest kind of dis¬ 
tance, that he turned from them in disgust. Hav¬ 
ing always resided on the coast of Devon—a fa¬ 
mous place for smugglers, he had naturally seen 
a good deal of that hardy and daring class of 
men, had talked with them, sailed with them, 
and had even been once or twice present when a 
cargo had been run—in his present perplexing 
dilemma he turned his attention to this promis¬ 
ing branch of the sea-going profession, and 
without much hesitation joined his fortunes to 
the wild life and hazardous pursuits of the 
followers of the free trade. 

The occupation of a smuggler is looked upon 
with very different impressions by the inhabitants 
of the coast, from those which are associated 
with it by the dwellers in inland districts; and 
however demoralizing and pernicious it may be 
to those who pursue it, the followers of the free 
trade are, even at the present day, received out¬ 
wardly with the same degree of notice as those 
who are engaged in the legitimate pursuits of 
commerce and industry. 

Without doubt there are many kinds of busi¬ 
ness more honest and honorable, bnt the crime 
of smuggling is an offence against the govern¬ 
ment, and not against society, and society will 
wink most accommodatingly at it, providing the 
enterprising smuggler succeeds in picking up the 
dimes. Still, if any of my readers dislike the 
profession my hero has chosen, they will please 
recollect that it is the hero's fault, not mine; had 
the choice of a profession for him rested with 
me, I would cheerfully have made him a mis- 
• sionary bishop, but a strict and stern regard for 


truth forbids my taking any such liberties with 
the facts in the case. 

Having once entered the profession, he pursued 
it with the utmost ardor, and as is apt to be the 
case in any kind of business well followed, he 
had been quite successful. In the short space of 
eighteen months he had risen first to having an 
interest in a boat, then to the command of one, 
and finally to own and command a lugger with 
sufficient funds to trade on his own account. 
During this period he had frequently seen his 
adored Miss Kitty, and their affections remained 
undiminished. 

His success gained for him a wonderful in¬ 
crease of respect and consideration from the peo¬ 
ple of the neighborhood, as success always does; 
even Squire Wilson unbent a little and gave him 
“ the time o* day " when he passed him in the 
street, for thongh the squire knew very well die 
nature of his occupation, he was not the sort of 
man to find fault with the method by which 
money was got, so long as it was got. 

Everything seemed to prosper with Harry 
Burns ; one month previous to the opening of our 
story he had accumulated between six and eight 
thousand dollars beside his vessel, and he and 
Kitty looked forward with bright anticipations to 
a not distant future when he should be in posses¬ 
sion of the much desired sum. But even the 
brightest skies are quickly overcast, and seem all 
the more dark and gloomy from the sudden 
contrast. 

His remarkable success in running contraband 
goods had attracted the attention of the govern¬ 
ment, and a revenue cutter was sent round with 
particular directions to watch that portion of the 
coast. This was bad enough, as it rendered 
business infinitely more hazardous than formerly, 
but what rendered matters still worse was the 
fact that the commander of the cutter, who was 
a young man and a handsome one to boot, took 
a great fancy to calling at the residence of Squire 
Wilson, in whose eyes he found much favor, for 
he was a rich man's son, a king's officer, wore 
gilt buttons on his coat and all that. Now I 
don't suppose Harry was any more given to 
jealousy than most folks; but who among ns, I 
should like to know, would feel very pleasant to 
know that a disgracefully good looking fellow in 
uniform was constantly by the side of our beau 
while we were compelled to be away handling 
casks and hauling ropes ? I will do Miss Kitty 
the justice to say that her affections never wan¬ 
dered from her absent lover, and she told him so, 
and he believed her; but still, at the same time, 
knowing her father's feelings towards the stran¬ 
ger, she gently hinted to Harry that the sooner 
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he coaid claim her for his own the less trouble 
she would experience, while in the same breath 
she besought him not to endanger his own safety 
whatever might be the result; as much as to say, 
get the money as quick as you can, only don’t 
hurry yourself. 

, Placed in this unpleasant position, poor Harry 
was completely weather-bound on “the course of 
true love.” If he remained quiet, and did noth¬ 
ing in the way of business, his capital would of 
course remain quiet also, and his wedding day, 
consequently, be indefinitely postponed, beside 
which, and still worse, he could perceive that 
the handsome officer was casting more than 
sheep's eyes at his beloved, much to the delight 
of the father. On the other hand, should he at¬ 
tempt to prosecute his business, there was almost 
a certainty of his goods being confiscated and 
himself imprisoned or transported for nobody 
knows how many years. The case was certainly 
a perplexing one. Prudence said run no foolish 
risks, but love quite as perseveringly urged him 
to do everything and dare everything in the 
speedy accomplishment of the end he had in 
view, and, as every other young /ellow of spirit 
would have done, ho hearkened to the voice of 
love. 

Having decided upon his course, he lost no 
time in calling together the crew of the lugger, 
and with the valuable assistance of Jackson, his 
trusty mate, the little vessel was worked off the 
coast unperceived by the revenue officers, and 
safely carried to the coast of France. 

The difficulties and dangers of the passage be¬ 
ing now so much increased, he resolved to 
abandon the cautious policy which he had pre¬ 
viously pursued—making frequent trips with 
small amounts—and to risk all upon a single 
chance, and either double his entire capital, or 
lose the whole. In accordance with this plan he 
invested every dollar of his means in rich laces, 
and other easily handled goods upon which high 
duties were charged, and having had them well 
secured in air-tight cases and placed within 
quarter casks of French brandy, he loaded his 
vessel and set sail for the coast of England, and 
it was upon this very return trip that we have in¬ 
troduced him to the reader at the commencement 
of our story. We will now return to him. 

The swift sailing lugger, with every inch of 
canvass set to the freshening breeze, skimmed 
over the water like a petrel, and before the sun 
had advanced three hours on his daily journey, 
the shore of old England was full before them. 

The English coast at this particular point pre¬ 
sents a narrow strip of shingly beach, backed up 
by huge chalk cliffs several hundred feet in height, 


extending many miles along the shore, but brok¬ 
en here and there by gully-like indentations and 
small bays running back into the land. Toward 
one of these breaks in the gigantic wall, the lug¬ 
ger was obliquely heading; Jackson, the mate, 
standing at the helm and watching with wary 
eye the beacons and headlands, while Harry, 
with a telescope to his eye, « was attentively 
examining the face of the cliff. 

“Do you see anything of Andy’s signal. 
Captain Bums V* asked Jackson, glancing some¬ 
what anxiously toward the shore. 

“Nothing, whatever; it can’t be that he is 
playing us false V ’ 

“Not a bit of it, sir; a truer lad than Andy 
never left the bogs. But what is that fluttering 
from the top of the cliff yonder V r 

“That is the signal, sure enough,” replied 
Harry, turning his glass in the direction indicat¬ 
ed, “ and the right color, too, clear white; there^s 
no fear of running in now.” 

“ All right,” chuckled Jackson, “ haul in the 
fore, main and jib sheets there, boys,” and put¬ 
ting his helm down, the vessel came up to the 
wind and stood boldly in toward the entrance of 
the bay. 

The shore upon the left of the inlet toward 
which they were heading, Bloped gradually up¬ 
ward, affording a person at the head of the bay 
an unobstructed view of the open sea in that di¬ 
rection, while upon the right an abrupt, perpen¬ 
dicular wall of rock projected seaward some 
considerable distance, hiding whatever might be 
behind it. As the lugger rounded this bluff. 
Captain Burns started suddenly, and assumed a 
listening attitude. 

“ Was not that the report of a gun 1” he asked 
anxiously. 

“ I heard nothing but the booming of the 
breakers under the cliffs,” replied Jackson, “be¬ 
side, there is the signal flying, which would not 
be the case if there was any danger at hand.” 

“ True,” responded the captain, and for nearly 
half an hour longer the vessel held on her course 
up the centre of the bay, then rounding to, with¬ 
in a few hundred yards of the beach, the anchor 
was dropped and the sails trailed up to the 


masts. 


“Now then, my boys, let’s get these traps 
ashore in a hurry,” exclaimed Harry, rubbing 
his hands with exultation at his splendid luck. 

A dozen or fifteen stout fellows sprang to obey 
the order; the hatches were quickly taken off, 
and in rapid succession the precious brandy casks 
were tumbled up until the deck was filled with 
them. 

“ Lower away the boats, there, my lads; we’ll 
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have the work all done betwixt this and noon/' 
exclaimed Jackson. “Bat, hello, what’s to pay 
now?” he continued, glancing up at the cliff, 

“ there’s some trouble close aboard; Andy’s 
signals are going it like fun.” 

Snatching his glass from the beckets where 
it hung. Captain Bruce directed it towards the 
fluttering signals. 

“ Red over white,” he muttered, " that indi¬ 
cates danger. Now he changes. Blue over 
white; the danger comes from the land side. 
Red over blue; and from the seaward also. Now 
white between red and blue; the cargo must 
neither be landed nor carried out to sea again. 
Over with everything, boys; pitch everything 
overboard,” he shouted, turning to the expectant 
crew who had anxiously listened to his muttered 
soliloquy as he watched the changing signals. 

With marvellous celerity a heavy weight and 
a long rope were attached to each cask, while to 
the end of the rope a slender string terminating 
in a small ball of cork, was made fast; the 
whole concern was then dumped over the side; 
the cask, weight and rope sinking to the bottom, 
while the little piece of brown looking cork, 
which supported the string, bobbed up and down 
on the waves, appearing to the uninitiated only 
bits of drift-wood, but to the practised eye of the 4 
free trader indicating whore valuable property 
could be recovered at leisure. Cask after cask 
was thus prepared and thrown overboard, until 
at length only three more remained to be dis¬ 
posed of, and so intent was the entire party upon 
getting these few remaining evidences of their 
illegal traffic out of sight, that it was not until 
the last one had been tumbled over the side that 
they became aware that the dreaded revenue 
cutter had already rounded the bluff, and was 
standing up the bay toward tfiem. 

“ Cut away the cable, there; sheet home ev¬ 
erything, fore and aft,” shouted Hajry, in a high 
state of excitement, while Jackson sprang to his 
station at the helm. 

One stroke of the axe severed all connection 
with the ground tackle ; the sails were dropped 
and hauled out almost with the speed of thought, 
and the little craft bending to the breeze, darted 
swiftly through the water toward the opposite 
side of the bay from the one on which the enemy 
was entering. The cutter at once bore up in 
pursuit, but the lugger having considerably the 
weather guage promised to lead the king’s vessel 
a long chase. Shot after shot skimmed over the 
waves, striking at no great distance from her, 
and throwing the spray upon her deck; but with 
wonderful good fortune she escaped them all; 
constantly increasing the distance between them, 


until at length clearing the headland, she was 
once more out upon the open sea. The cutter, 
aware of the utter hopelessness of a stern chase 
in pursuit of a craft so much superior in sailing 
qualities, abandoned the attempt, and rounding 
in on their weather braces, stood away with the 
wind a point or two free. 

“ We are well out of that scrape; government 
wont have the chance to transport us this time, 
anyway,” exclaimed Jackson, in great glee. 
“ But I say,” he continued, “ what the deuce is 
that cutter running back into the bay for, I 
wonder ?” 

“Heave her to, where we are, that we may 
have a chance to see what she intends to do,” 
said Harry, taking the glass and going forward 
to the forecastle to watch. 

The cutter, shortening sail as she proceeded, 
stood directly up the centre of the bay, in the 
very track the lugger had taken an hour before; 
heading straight for the spot where the contraband 
cargo had been concealed. 

“ That everlasting swab couldn’t have seen us 
when we tossed over those last three or four 
casks, could he, d’ye think ?”, asked Jackson, in 
a tone of apprehension. 

“ That must be the case, or they wouldn’t be 
going in that direction,” returned Harry, with a 
doleful shake of the head, and with rueful coun¬ 
tenances they watched the cutter heave to, over 
the very spot where they had anchored, and de¬ 
liberately proceed to fish up their carefully con¬ 
cealed treasures, with as much expertness as if 
they had been experienced smugglers. The last 
cask having been hoisted on to the deck of the 
cutter, she swept gracefully out of the bay, and 
having fired a blank cartridge at the lugger in 
derision, spread her broad white wings to the 
favoring gale, and standing swiftly up the Channel 
was out of sight in an hour. 

Here was a death blow to all our hero’s hopes; 
the last dollar of his hard-earned fortune was not 
only irretrievably lost, but a portion of it, in the 
way of prize money, would help to swell the 
purse of his fortunate and dreaded rival. Squire 
Wilson he knew would hea£ of his loss at once, 
and become still more stern and uncompromis¬ 
ing in consequence of his misfortune. There 
was nothing for it but to begin the work all over 
again. Had it not been for Kitty he could have 
borne up well and strongly under the disaster, 
but when he thought of her, his heart failed 
him. Would she not become disheartened with 
waiting for the desperate struggles of a poor 
man to obtain a fortune? Would she not be 
almost compelled to accept the offer of some one 
of the wealthy suitors that surrounded her? lie 
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was well aware that with maidens, even more 
than with other people, a live dog was always a 
formidable rival for a dead lion, particularly if 
the lion was very dead, and continued to remain 
so for any lengthened period, and in his despair 
he was almost ready to cast himself into the sea. 
Seating himself on the deck, he buried his face 
in his hands and remained silent and moody. 
The crew, with discontented countenances, talk* 
ed over their hard luck upon the forecastle, while 
Jackson paced slowly and despond ingly fore and 
aft in the waist. Several times he essayed to 
rouse the captain by asking in which direction he 
should put the vessel's head, and where he pro¬ 
posed to carry her, but his only reply was, to let 
h6r remain where she was, he had not yet decided 
what to do. So the little craft lay hour after 
hour, with shivering sails, rising and falling on 
the swell, directly off the mouth of the bay. 

As the sun sank toward the western horizon, 
Jackson halted suddenly in his monotonous walk 
across the deck, and gazed intently upon a small 
dark object about midway between the vessel 
and the shore. 

“ There's a boat coming off to us I think, 
Captain Burns," he said, turning toward the 
spot where Harry sat sulking, but receiving no 
answer he took the glass and examined the ap¬ 
proaching boat more attentively,—“ and Andy's 
in it, pulling for dear life," he continued. Harry 
neither moved nor spoke. The crew gathered 
about the gangway and watched with some little 
interest the approach of the light skiff, which, 
urged by a pair of vigorous oars, was skimming 
over the waves with unusual speed. After a 
half hour of strong pulling the skiff ran along* 
side the lugger, the painter was made fast, and a 
round, rosy, jolly-faced son of the bogs sprang 
upon deck. 

“ Arrah, it’s news for yez I hev," he shouted, 
with a triumphant flourish of an old felt hat. 

“What news, that we've lost our cargo, I 
suppose ?" returned Jackson. 

“ I'm not so sure of f hat aither." 

“ Why, the cutter has taken it and gone off 
with it four hours ago, wooden head." 

“ Thrue for yez." 

“ Well, then, it’s lost, isn't it ?" 

“ Not if ye like to recover id, it isn't." 

“What d'ye mean, Andy?" asked Harry, 
with a look of interest. 

“ Jist what I sez, yer honor, an' I'll till ye all 
about id. Te know the place where I keeps me 
signils is a small bit iv a caverun about tin fut 
below the idge iv the cliff yonder. Wall, afther 
I seed the blasthed cutther come into the bay and 
fist all the good stuff, I sit meeelf down kind o’ | 


disconsalit like an' watched what yez wid be 
afther doin off here. I might hev sit there an' 
hour, mebbe two, when I heered some ones 
thrampin' along the ridge iv the cliff, discoorsin' 
togither. ‘ Who's that, at all ?' sez I to mesilf, 
an' pokin' the head iv me out iv the caverun, 
who should it be but the rivinoo ossifer an' Jerry 
Scott. ‘ What the jeuce,' sez I, to mesilf, ‘ is 
the likes iv the rivinoo man havin' to say to the 
notoriousest smuggler in the thray kingdoms ?' 
So I listened. Prisintly they came along an* 
stopped right over me head.. It was the ossifer 
f hat was discoorsin'; says he, * Tou must 
know, Jerry,' sez he, ‘fhat I'made a big haul 
day before yestherday,' sez he, * an’ anither big 
haul to-day,' sez he, * an' altogither they're worth 
five or six thousand poun',' sez he, ‘ so,' sez he, 
1 1 was thinking fhat a pithy it wor for govern¬ 
ment to lay hould iv sich a heap iv properthy 
fhat do'sn't belong to id, an' fhat it do’sn't 
want,' sez he, * do ye untherstand ?' sez he. ‘ I 
do,' sez Jerry. *An' I was thinkin',' sez he, 
* fhat iv id was divided—say wun third to yez, 
wun third to mesilf, an' wun third to kape the 
men still on board the cutter, it wid be a good 
arrangement,' sez he, 'don't yez think so, Jerry?' 
sez he. 1 1 do,' sez Jerry. ‘ An' ye think yez 
can manage it all right ?' sez he. * I do,' sez 
Jerry. * Wull, thin,' sez he, ‘ I'll hev the cutther 
off the pitch of Swan Point at twilve o'clock to¬ 
night,' sez he, ‘an' you can bring yer lugger 
along side whin ye see a red light in the rigging, 
an' we'll dump the goods aboard in no time,' 
sez he, ‘ so fhat ye can take thim ashore right 
off,' sez he, ‘ at wunce,' sez he. * Don't ye think 
fhat about as good an arrangement as we can 
make ?’ sez he. ‘ I do,' sez Jery. ‘ Wull, thin, 
it’s all sittled,' sez he. So they shuk hands, an' 
wint off different nJhys. Soon as they got will 
out o’ sight, I schrambled down to the beach an' 
jumped into the schiff. ‘ It's mesilf fhat wull be 
aboard the Kitty, spoiling yer fun betwixt thi$ 
an' night, iv I hev to chase her to the coast iv 
France,' sez I. Accordingly, me boys, I wor, 
an' here I am." 

Andy’s story produced a wonderful effect 
upon all on board; long faces shortened in a 
remarkable manner as he proceeded, until, as he 
concluded his narrative, three such rousing cheers 
went up as frightened all the gulls within a dozen 
miles. The sails were at once filled away, and 
the vessel’s head turned toward the coast of 
France, in which direction they continued to run 
until nightfall, that no suspicion might be enter¬ 
tained of their real purpose by any one who 
might be watching them from the shore. No 
sooner had darkness covered the face of the deep. 
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however, than the vessel was put ‘about and 
headed directly for Swan Point, about twenty 
miles further up the coast than the bay where 
their cargo had been captured in the evening, 
and by eleven o’clock they were as nearly on the 
spot indicated by Andy, as the darkness would 
allow them to judge. All hands were placed 
upon the lookout, and scarcely a quarter of an 
hour elapsed before a large moving object was 
dimly seen through the darkness. 

“Schooner ahoy, what schooner’s that?” 
shouted Harry, from the main rigging of the 
lugger, when they had approached within short 
hailing distance of each other. 

“ The Jerry Scott,” answered a voice from the 
stranger, after a moment’s hesitation. “What 
logger is that ?” 

“ Strike him right abaft th® fore rigging,” whis¬ 
pered Harry, to the man at the helm, without 
paying any attention whatever to the «hail. 

“What lugger’s that?” again shouted the 
voice; then, as the vessels rapidly neared each 
other, “ Port your helm, there; port your helm, 
or you’ll be afoul of us.” 

The next minute the two vessels came together 
with a violent shock; grapplings were passed, 
and the crew of the Kitty sprang on to the deck 
of the Jerry Scott. A brief but sharp conflict 
ensued, the crew of the latter vessel being taken 
altogether by surprise, and wholly unarmed, 
could offer but a feeble resistance to the men 
from the Kitty, whose stout clubs speedily cleared 
the deck, and in something less than five minutes 
from the first attack, every man of the schooner’s 
crew was pinioned to the rigging. Leaving three 
men on board the captured vessel to take her 
into port and release the prisoners, the grapplings 
were cast off and the Kitty stood out seaward in 
search of the cutter. For nearly an hour they 
cruised back and forth without success, and 
serious apprehensions began to be entertained 
that some untoward accident would prevent the 
cutter from fulfilling her part of the agreement, 
when, to the intense satisfaction of all on board, 
a small red light streamed across the water about 
a mile ahead. Continuing their course with all 
possible speed, they soon passed under the stern, 
and within speaking distance of the cutter. 

“ Schooner ahoy,” shouted some one on the 
vessel’s deck. “ What craft is that ?” 

“ The Jerry Scott,” replied Jackson, who had 
taken it upon himself to personate the commander 
of the captured lugger. 

“All right, Jerry Scott, come alongside to 
starboard.” 

Getting a good headway on, the sails were let 
go by the run, and the lugger ranging alongside 
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the cutter, made fast to her fore and main 
chains. 

“Is that you, Jerry?” asked the revenue 
officer, leaning over the cutter’s rail. 

“ Ay, ay, sir, it’s me,” returned Jackson. 

“ Is everything all arranged ashore ?” 

“ Yes, sir, everything’s snug, but we’ll have to 
look sharp to get everything out of sight before 
daylight, it’s late new.” 

“Lower away those casks there, my lads,” 
exclaimed the officer, turning to his men. 

Burtons were already rove at the fore and 
main-yard arms, the contraband goods were on 
deck, and with the large crew of the cutter it was 
the work of a few minutes to transfer to the deck 
of the Kitty a cargo nearly twice as large as the 
one she had carried in the morning, the fasts that 
held the two vessels together were then cast off, 
and the lugger drifted slowly away with the 
stream. 

“Look out for yourself, Jerry,” said the 
officer, as the space between them widened. 

“No fear, your honor, I always do that,” 
returned Jackson, with emphasis. 

“And I say, Jerry, where shall I meet you 
to-morrow, to learn what success yon meet 
with ?” 

“At Squire Wilson’s, at noon.” 

“ All right,” reftirned die officer, and no more 
was said, for the lugger’s sails having by this 
time been mastheaded, she began drawing rap¬ 
idly through the water in the direction of the 
bay. 

At twelve the next day, four persons were as¬ 
sembled in Squire Wilson’s parlor. One was 
the squire himself, who looked very much 
amused at something he had just heard; another 
was Miss Kitty, looking very pretty and very 
much pleased; still another was Mr. Harry 
Burns, who looked as though he had just bought 
the whole world and got it at a bargain, and last 
of all was the revenue officer, very red in the 
face and decidedly sheepish in appearance. 

What resulted from all this, I have never been 
able to learn, but the very good looking, middle- 
aged gentleman who furnished me with the fore¬ 
going particulars, registered his name on the 
hotel book as H. Burns, and I frequently heard 
him call his wife Kitty. 

Drawing of a Mountain of the Moon. 

It is said that Prof. Secchi, of the Observatory at Rome, 
has at length succeeded, by aid of a powerful telescope, 
in producing an accurate drawing of the mountain 44 Co¬ 
pernicus ” in the moon. The drawing is on a scale of ten 
to the inch, all the objects being laid down by tri¬ 
angulation. It Is said to be &r the most Interesting rep¬ 
resentation of the moon's surface ever executed. 
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A COUNTRY SCHOOL TEACHER. 

Reader, did ever you teach a country school ? 
Did ever you go before the miuister, doctor, and 
squire of a town for examination 1 And after 
you had been questioned on reading, spelling, 
grammar and arithmetic, did you answer the 
squire’s question on the Revised Statutes ? And 
the doctor’s as to the difference in the time re¬ 
quired to digest pork and rice ? And was the 
minister satisfied with your ideas of divine and 
human government ? If so,you were “ approved,” 
and installed master or mistress of the school. 

You lie awake two or three nights waiting for 
Monday morning to come; wondering in the 
small hours of night, how you shall govern those 
unruly girls the. squire spoke about, and what you 
shall do with those boys, who used to fire off 
crackers iu the presence of your predecessor. 

Monday came at last, and you went to your 
labors, firmly resolving to do your best to suc¬ 
ceed in your first attempt at teaching. During 
the day your resolutions were encouraged by oc¬ 
casionally hearing a pop-gun, or by seeing a bolus 
compounded of paper and saliva, fly from one 
pupil to another, with interludes upon the jews- 
harp and tin whistle. 

When the hour of adjournment came, you told 
your scholars their faults, and addressed them as 
masters and misses; adding, that as such, you 
hoped and expected they would obey you in fu¬ 
ture without punishment. You paused to take 
breath, and one little boy screamed out, “ Father 
says if you lick me, I shan’t come any more.” 
You reply that if he comes to school, he must 
obey you, and in return you see half-a-dozen of 
the elder boys give their heads a significant toss. 

A week of confusion passes by, and during the 
time, one parent calls on you, and tells you if you 
wish to manage his children, it must bo done by 
coaxing—they wont be driven, for he has tried it 
to his satisfaction. Another sends you word, if 
his boys don't mind, “ to put it right straight on,” 
and ho will uphold you in it. While the third, 
wishing no doubt, to help you accomplish the task 
before you, meekly suggests that moral suasion 
makes a much better rod than birch. 

The studies are of minor importance ; your rep¬ 
utation as a teacher depends upon your skill in 
governing. You try reason, moral suasion, and 
“ coaxing ” to their extent, and though they work 
well with the majority, yet a few of the leaders 
in mischief you find perfectly regardless of words. 

You call on the committee, and they promise 
you their influence, if you are compelled to use 
the rod. You have always believed in, and sup¬ 
ported moral suasion, and you feel in no agreeable 
state of mind, when you find you must either re¬ 


sign your principle or your school. As your 
bread and butter is dependent upon the latter, 
you decide you can better afford to part with the 
former; so you keep a couple of your worst boys 
after school, and try to bring them to their senses 
by the ferule. 

That evening you receive a call from the father 
of the worst boy, and with flashing eyes and 
compressed lips he informs you that a person of 
your temper is not fit to keep school—that you 
“ show partiality,” and that his boy is no worse 
than twenty others be can name. Yon calmly 
inform him the true state of the case, and in 
reply be telU you he don’t believe a word you 
say, for he has learned the whole story from his 
children, and never in his life had he yet caught 
one of them in a falsehood. You have no more 
to say, and he tarns *away mattering to himself 
about your being the worst teacher he ever knew. 

You lay awake half the night, wondering what 
will be the result. The next morning you find 
his boy is taken out of school, and daring the 
day you have less trouble than on any previous one. 

A month passes by, and yonr school begins to 
make a very respectable appearance, occasion¬ 
ally you receive a call from some one of the 
parents, denouncing yon and the committee in no 
very gentle terms, but each time you try to forgot 
it,and keep on in what yon believe the path of duty. 

Four months pass away, and the school closes 
for a vacation of two months before the summer 
term. Yon look back, and think what a hard 
time yon have had, and resolve to learn some 
kind of a trade, and not depend upon teaching 
for a living. But you foiget your trials are the 
same as other teachers have been through. 

Reader, if you are a lady or gentleman of leis¬ 
ure, and have never taught a village school, I 
advise you to try it once. You will have consid¬ 
erable amusement, if your purse is not at stake, 
learn what others think of you, besides obtaining 
a good stock of knowledge of human nature. 
You will be well paid for the trouble. 

Q in a Corner. 

ANOTHER “NEAR'* LAWYER. 

A limb of the law who shall be nameless, but 
who now resides in a country village in Massa¬ 
chusetts, went into the butcher’s one day and 
asked to see the best piece of steak. After 
pricing it, and remarking that “ meats were very 
dear,” he desired that a piece should be sent to 
his house. “ About how much ?” inquired the 
butcher. The lawyer answered, very methodi¬ 
cally, “not less thaif half a pound, nor more 
than a pound—be sure you don’t exceed a 
pound.” The lawyer’s family consisted of five 
or six persons—but it was in summer time, and 
ill natured people said he ted them on pundy, 
pigweed, and such like esculents .—Boston Post . 
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WHEN CHILDREN DIE. 


BT J. X. FLITCH EB. 


When little children leave the sphere 
Of earth to dwell above, 

Attending angels hover near 
' The scene with holy lore, 

And take them in their arms, and bear 
Them to the angel land, 

Amid celestial glories, where 
Their in£tnt souls expand. 

They are a thousand-fold more blest 
Than in their earthly form, 

And find in heaven a peaceful rest 
From every threatening storm. 


Like drops upon the early flowers, 
Attracted by the sun. 

Our little ones in Eden’s bowers 
Draw near the holy one. 


Ugfi WATCHMAN’S STORY. 

BY ETHAN CARLE TON. 


Onjj. drizzly night, as I was walking slowly 
’tfong my beat, wishing that I was not a single 
nan and a .watchman, hat a married man, and at 
Niome snug in bed, a woman touched me on the 
shoulder. 

M What's in the wind now !" says I. “ A row 
in the family, or do you want a night's lodging V* 
I couldn't see her face, for the very good rea¬ 
son that there was no light near, and she wore a 
veil over her features.* The voice was so sweet, 
as she answered me, however, that I longed to 
lift the veil, for I felt sore she was handsome. 

“ O, sir, you are the watchman, aint yon V* 

“ Yes ma’am, or miss& said I, wishing to be 
polite; “ is there anythiHgl can do for you V* 

“ If you wish to prevent a murder being done 
to-night," said she, in a trembling voice, “ watch 
the empty store, number 96, closely, all night. 
Will you promise to do so ? There will be those 
who will try to enter there.” 

I promised to keep my eye on the place, and 
asked her to tell me what she knew about it. 

" O, nothing; I know nothing," she faltered, 
shrinking back. "I only suspect—hut do he 
sure and watch the store." 

And she harried oat of sight before I had con¬ 
sidered whether it was best to detain her. 

“ A murder l" thought I, “ and in number 96 ?" 
It didn't seem probable to me, for the store 
was empty and had.been closed for over a year. 
It was an old building, and the owner was in 
Europe. Its last occupant had failed and ab¬ 
sconded, and was supposed to be <fead. I at 
6 


first thought, as I sauntered back, past the store, 
that the woman might he a little crazy, as we 
often meet such wanderers in the streets, and then 
I began to suspect that she might he in league 
with villains, who intended to rob some other 
place on my beat, and so wished me to be occu¬ 
pied in watching the empty store. I tried the door 
and windows, however, and found them fast, and 
then passed to and fro, koeping nearer the 
store than I should otherwise have done, when 
suddenly I heard the cry of “ fire!" at the other 
end of the street, and immediately afterwards, a 
man, shouting at the top of his lnngs, came run¬ 
ning past me. 

" Where is the fire ?” I asked. 

He mentioned the number and said he was go¬ 
ing to the nearest engine-house, and ran on. 

“ It is as I suspected," thought I, hastening to 
the farther end of the street. “ The design was 
upon another store." 

When I arrived at the spot designated, all was 
quiet. I stood in the middle of the street and 
watched both sides closely, hat saw no sign of 
smoke, fire, or even alarm in the vicinity, save 
two or three night-capped heads which were pop¬ 
ped out of some windows, to see, like myself, 
what was not to be seen. 

“ Where’s the fire V* asked they. 

“ If you don't know, I don't," said I, not a 
little nettled At the hoax. “ It mast have been a 
false alarm." 

“ Outrageous 1" said one of the nightcaps, with 
a growl. “ Waking people up in the middle of 
the night, and making them get out of their 
warm beds for nothing 1" And he slammed 
down his window as if it was a misfortune that 
his honse was not on fire. Luckily, the alarm 
had not spread, and the fire department were not. 
victimized as they often are. 

“ The second time I've been hdaxed to-night," 
thought I. "I will keep my eye upon the next 
customer. I wonder if they take me for a focfl.” 

Feeling very much like a fool, I walked back 
on my round, and having a sort of spite against 
number 96, which I considered hoax number one, 

I kicked the door. 

To my surprise, it flew open without resistance, 
and I found myself sprawling across the threshold. 
As I had kicked myself down, I picked myself 
np, and feeling for the door, found that it had 
been opened during my absence. The bolt was 
wholly in the lock. 

“ Somebody has been here, that's certain!" I 
muttered, and just then I heard a groan inside. 

I listened. The groan was repeated. At once 
I called for help, and getting a lantern, entered 
the store with half a dozen others. To our hor 
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ror we (here found a poorly-dressed, middle aged 
man, lying on his bach, close to a counter, bis 
face braised and bloody, bis forehead awfully 
gashed, his dress tom ; and as we tore aside bis 
Bhirt, we found a deep wound in the region of the 
heart. He was groaning and panting from the 
recent scuffle. 

We raised him at once and asked him what 
had been the difficulty and who had assailed him; 
but, though perfectly conscious, he refused to 
disclose anything, even his own name, and before 
we could remove him from that solitary place, 
he gasped, his head fell upon one side, and he 
lay a corpse, in our arms ! 

The investigation of the coroner's inquest pro¬ 
duced nothing that could give a clue to the per¬ 
petrators ; nobody recognized the murdered 
man, and he was buried in a nameless grave, at 
the city’s expense. 

This sad affair produced great excitement afr 
that time, and you may be sure that I came in 
for a full share of blame. I was called incom¬ 
petent, stupid, a sleepy-head*—as if a watchman 
could be everywhere at once, and know every¬ 
thing which was going to happen—and I believe 
two or three, who had a spite against me, were 
ready to swear that I was drunk on the occasion, 
and had shouted “ Fire 1” when there wasn’t any. 
Though nothing was proved against me, I threw 
up my occupation in disgust, and confined myself 
wholly to a Christian coarse of life—that is to 
work by daylight, and get natural sleep at night; 
and three years afterwards I negotiated for a 
comforter in the shape of a pretty wife, and 
became as happy as a decent man can be. 

I was just making a living then. My wife was af¬ 
fectionate,industrious and economical,and I didn’t 
really wish to be any better off; when I began to 
see, or thought so, that she became melancholy 
at times, and I suspected that she was sick of 
her bargain, and asked her about it. 

“ Did you ever love any body else V* said L 

“ Yes,” said she, sorrowfully. 

“ Hallo!” thinks I, “ I'm not going to be so 
happy, after all. Here’s another love come up, 
like the ghost of a dog in-tbe-manger, to steal 
away the happiness it can’t enjoy itself. Who 
was it V* says I, all in a pucker, “ and why didn’t 
you say so before 1” 

“ It was my brother," says she, dolefully. 

“ Your brother ? O, that alters the case. But 
I didn’t know you ever had a brother, aod I 
don’t sec anything in that to make you sad.” 

She burst into tears. Queer creatures, women 
are. 

“ If you will promise to forgive Me,” said she, 
“ I will tell you all.” 


“I don’t know abont that, ducky,” says I# 
“ If you’ve been doing anything very wrong—” 

“Perhaps you wont think so,” interrupted 
she, “ for it was all out of love for you, and fear 
that you wouldn’t have me, that I didn’t tell 
you before we were married.” 

“ Out with it, then, and I’ll see,” says I, a little 
roughly, “and don’t keep me on tenter hooks.” 

“ Do you remember—of course you do—that 
about three years ago, a woman came to you, 
one dark, muddy night, in the street, and told 
you that a murder would be committed if you 
didn’t watch a certain store—number 96 V* 

“ Of course I do, as you say; and the truth 
flashed upon me at once. That unknown woman 
was my wife, and now she acknowledged it. 

“ Heavens 1” said I, aghast at the information, 
and I looked at her so that she turned pale and 
nearly fainted. 

“ Don’t kill me with your looks,” said she, 
crying bitterly. “ I did all for the arfd yoi* 
shall know all.” 

You can imagine that neither she nor I felt 
very pleasantly about that time. *One thought of 
mine was, for a second, that I had marred a 
murderess, or at least an accomplice of guilt; 
and then, even her very beauty, for she is hand¬ 
some, seemed loathsome to me. What if she 
had been a bad character ? for I knew nothing of 
her relations more than she had told me; and 
then the old proverb rang in my ears, “ Marry in 
haste and repent at leisure!” 

“ You must know,” said she, in that samo 
musieal voice which had firiH attracted my notice 
on the night of the murder, “ that on the day 
before that horrid affair, my brother came homo 
from New York. He had been to sea, squandered 
nearly all his money in tttfct city, and in some low 
tavern where he stopped. Had watched by the bed¬ 
side of a dying man. That man told him that 
he had formerly been a prosperous tradesman in 
this city, but ihat things had finally gone behind¬ 
hand, and that he had been forced to fly from an 
examination of his affairs. What goods he had 
left had been seized, but he had concealed a 
thousand dollars in specie in a box buried in the 
cellar, on the night when fear of sudden arrest 
for fraud had caused him to decamp. Since then 
lie had become a wanderer, not daring to return, 
and now sickness and destitution bad come to 
avenge his creditors on him. Ho described 
where he had placed the box, and with his dying 
breath urged my brother to secure it and give it 
to those he had defrauded, in partial atonement 
for the wrong. My brother promised; but on 
coming home, he told me the story, and said 
that poverty had made the prize too tempting.- 
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,f * You will not use the money yourself/ said 
I. 1 God nerer prospers the dishonest/ 

** ‘ Yes he does/ said John, angrily. * If he 
didn’t thero wouldn’t be so many rich people, 
and the poor would get their own/ 

@1 told him the money wasn’t his own, but he 
vjpdn’t listen to me, and that very day he 
brought home with him two rough-looking men, 
and he agreed to give them a share if they would 
aid him in getting the money that night. Then 
they sent out for drink, and caroused and swore, 
and when John was asleep I heard them, in 
another room, say how much better it would be, 
when he got the money, to kill him and share it 
between them. When John awoke, I tried to 
persuade him not to go, but he was furious and 
would not listen, and so I came to you as my 
only resource. O, if I had only waited there and 
given the alarm/’ concluded my wife, moaning 
jaloiid, “ what happened wouldn’t have happened. 
But J thought you would be there to prevent it.” 

1 was astonished at this disclosure, and now 
suspected that the than who gave the false alarm 
Of fire must have been one of the accomplices. 

u Why didn't you appear as a witness against 
the men «” I asked. 

“ I didn’t know what might happen to me, and 
was afraid. The accounts in the papers fright¬ 
ened me. But I remembered your name in the 
reports,* and when we became acquainted by 
chance, I recognised you, but feared to tell you, 
not knowing what you’d think of me. But now 
you know all. It-J^s been a sad secret to keep, 
and often when you have spoken of the murder, 
I longed to tell you it was my poor brother, John 
Hagner, who was murdered. 

I comforted her as well as I could, and asked 
if she kneyv the men’s names ; but she said she 
had never known, though she remembered their 
having said they had been sailors in the navy, 
and she thought at the time that they might have 
shipped in a sloop-of-war, which, shortly after 
the murder, had put to sea on a three years’ 
cruise. But of this, of coarse, there was no 
certainty. 

. My wife seemed greatly relieved when she had 
revealed the secret to me, and I concluded that 
for a time, at any rate, I would let the matter 
rest between us; for I saw no good that could 
come from making it a public fact. 

Not long after our marriage I again became a 
watchman, traversing the same old beat. I 
believe I know every store in it. Never did I 
pass the old storet—which still remained unoccu¬ 
pied, the owner still remaining abroad, ahd hav¬ 
ing no agent for letting it—without an un¬ 
pleasant sensation. Sometimes X-felt curious to 


enter and search the premises, to see if the money 
was still there; but 1 was restrained by the thought 
of the world’s censoriousness, and that my curi¬ 
osity might be construed injuriously. So I let it 
alone altogether. 

One evening, for all the world just such an 
evening as that when my wife first spoke to me, 
I was standing in a deep doorway, next to num¬ 
ber 96, and thinking of the fact that a sloop-of- 
war’s crew had been discharged that very day, 
and wondering whether the rogues had been 
among them, when I heard the sound of approach¬ 
ing feet, and looking out, and remarking that the 
two men approaching appeared to be sailors, “ a 
little in for it,” I shrank book into the darkness 
and listened. 

When they got abreast of the store, one said 
to the other in a low tone ; 

** My eyes, Tom, if there aren’t the very old 
store, looking as if nobody had gone into it from 
that time to this 1 And mayhap there haven’t 
been. Do you suppose the man died!” 

’‘Shut up, Bob, and heave ^head, and let’s 
make the tavern. It wont dtf to be loose in 
talk while we’re in this port. The man dead, 
blast your eyes! Didn’t he get the knife in his 
heart, or near it, for deceiving us ? If the store 
has never been open since that time, his skeleton, 
most like, is in there now. A bad job we made 
of it. Come along.” 

“Might have been worse,” said the first speak¬ 
er, as they 1 staggered along, and I heard some¬ 
thing muttered about “ necks stretched.” 

I followed, stealthily, at a little distance, con¬ 
vinced, from what I had heard, who they were. 
But who, thought I, will be a witness against 
them ? My wife’s evidence would be hardly suf¬ 
ficient, even for circumstantial proof. Still, I 
resolved to mark where they lodged, and on the 
way I hit upon a plan. 

When arrived at the sailors’ boarding-hoose 
where they stopped, while they were drinking, 
gaming and swearing near the bar, I sent a man 
for assistance, and when it came the two were 
seized, without a word of explanation from us, 
and conveyed to jail. They mado a desperate 
resistance, and were at first assisted by some of 
their shipmates, who were soon, however restrain¬ 
ed by the landlord, whoso assurance that justice 
should be done was enough for them. 

We put the men in separate cells and allowed 
not a word to be said to them, and meanwhile I 
related my suspicions and the plan I proposed 
for their detection ; and on the following day it 
was approved and adopted, and at night put in 
execution. 

In the course of the day we visited them, and 
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to the inquiries as to why they were arrested, we 
answered that it was for theft, committed on the 
preceding day. This was intended to lull their 
suspicions of the truth, and prevent, if possible, 
any premeditated defence against the charge of 
murder. I did so, and the men, relieved of their 
chief anxiety, laughed, cursed, danced and sang 
all day in their cells, confident that they would be 
able to establish their innocence of the charge. 

One of the two, we discovered, in the course of 
a carefully worded conversation, was of a ner¬ 
vous and superstitious nature, and upon him we 
fixed as the instrument for the success of our strat¬ 
agem. At night he was taken from his cell, sud¬ 
denly gagged and blindfolded, in silence, placed 
in a carriage, and conveyed to the store where the 
murder had been done, over three years before. 

Some dozen in all, officers and others, were 
present, the affair being kept secret from the 
public. When the door was closed, the bandage 
was removed from the man's eves and he found 
himself, to his unconcealed horror and disap- 
pointment, in the presence of that stern and sol- 
emu assembly^ and in that fatal store ! I never 
saw' remorse and affright so vividly depicted as in 
his glassy eyes and ashy complexion, and when 
the gug was removed from his mouth, he fell upon 
hi3 knees and exclaimed : 

“ O, sirs, what are you going to do with me V* 

“Stand up!” said the gray-haired attorney 
who had come -with us. The man humbly 
obeyed, though his knees trembled, and two of us 
supported him, while the faint light of two lan¬ 
terns revealed the agonized workings of his soul. 

“ Unfortunate man," said the attorney, “ we 
have brought you hither by night, to place you, 
face to face, with the man you murdered in this 
store, more than three years ago.” 

“I did not murder him, it was—” 

" Silence !'* interrupted the attorney. “ You 
were engaged in the bloody business, and you 
vainly thought that the judgment of God would 
not overtake you because the eye of man had 
not seen yon, and you and your companion had 
had fled on a three years* cruise. But the blood 
of the murdered is ever eloquent. Their spirits 
often rise from the dead to point out the guilty. 
And in this fearful case, though so long a period' 
has elapsed, the skeleton of John Hagner is about 
to confront you*, and Bee if your eyes are able to 
rest upon it, while we bring other and overwhelm¬ 
ing proofs against you! Look there !** 

Those present stood from before the guilty 
man, and he now saw upon the floor, near where 
the murdered Hagner had been found, something 
covered with a white cloth, as if a dead body or 
a skeleton lay beneath. 


“ Shall we remove the cloth V* asked one. 

The question was superfluons,for the conscience- 
stricken wretch covered his face with his hands, 
held his head down, bent nearly double, and 
shrank back in terror, screaming out. 

** No, no, don*t, don f t do that • It is true I 
helped to kill him, gentlemen, hnt I didn't stab 
him. I didn't. It was Tom Boarson who did 
that. I only heat him ahont the face, and if the 
man was alive, God knows he would say so this 
moment. Take me back to jail, gentlemen, it is 
horrible to be here. Take me back, O take me 
back, and I will tell yon all exactly as it was; 
but don't make me look at— that V* 

The wretch shuddered throughout his whole 
frame, his teeth chattered, and his eyes rolled so 
that it was deemed best to comply with hi? entrea¬ 
ty, and he was again carried to the jail. 

The ruse I had conceived had proved effectual. 
Fright and guilt had so wrought on the super¬ 
stition of the man, that doubtless he might have 
imagined that if the cloth had been removed, tho 
grinning skeleton would have stood up to accuso 
him! While he was under the influence of his 
fears, he was placed nnder oath, and stated that 
when the three had come in sight of the store, see¬ 
ing me, Boarson started the cry of “ Fire!” and 
when I had gone, they entered, picking the lock. 

Hurriedly striking a light, they descended to 
the cellar, when Hagner abruptly refused to do 
anything more in the business. He repented he 
had gone so far; said he had never committed a 
robbery, and never would; and in spite of their 
expostulations and threats, ho ran up stairs. 

Infuriated by drink and disappointed on the 
very verge of seizing the prize, they rushed after 
him, and swore that if he did not tell where the 
box of money was buried, he should not leave the 
store alive. Refusing, he struggled passionately 
to get away; an obstinate encounter took place, 
and the knife of Boarson closed the murderous af¬ 
fray. He fell, with a sharp cry, and they rushed 
from the store at once, and on the following 
morning hurried on hoard the sloop-of-war. 

When Boarson learned that his comrade had 
made this confession, he freely admitted all, and 
sank down on the cold floor of his dungeon over¬ 
whelmed. On the following morning he was dis¬ 
covered by the turnkey, hanging dead, to tho 
bars of his cell! The other was brought to trial 
in due time, and sent to end his days in prison. 

When the story of the money was made known 
search was made for it, and at last it was dug up. 
The creditors of the man who had secreted it, 
would have given it to my wife, but she refused 
it, horror-stricken at the idea of receiving what 
had been the cause of her brother's death. 
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Curious JHatkrs. 

A Miracle of the Nineteenth Century. 

A lady redding in the western part of the city, says the 
Baltimore Patriot, formerly a communicant of the Epis¬ 
copal Church, having lately been converted to the Bap¬ 
tist faith, under the ministration of the Her. Dr. Wil¬ 
liam#, of the First Baptist Church of this city, was im¬ 
mersed In the presence of a large congregation, consider¬ 
ing the state of the weather. This lady had been afflicted 
for a number of years with the rheumatism, so much so 
that she was unable to walk without assistance. After 
her immersion she was enabled to proceed to her home 
without the help she formerly required. 

Sugar. 

The oldest account wherein we find sugar mentioned in 
France, is dated in the year 1338. Sugar was then at so 
high a price, that only sick persons made use of it. It 
was only sold by apothecaries, and was consecrated solely 
for the sick; from whence came the French proverb, “ An 
apothecary without sugar,” which is still used to point 
out a man who is destitute of what his station requires. 
What would our modern housewives say to such a tariff? 

Peculiar Dea,th. 

At a bail in Sansom Street Hall, Philadelphia, a man 
n a m ed William Owen had occasion to draw down the 
lower sash of the east window, and while in the act of do¬ 
ing so, the window being very high, his hands slipped, 
and he was precipitated out of the window to the ground 
beneath, a distance of some thirty feet. Persons hurry¬ 
ing to the spot where he lay, found that his nick was 
broken and his skull fractured. 

Queer Mode of Salutation. 

If the Chinese meet after a long separation, they foil on 
their knees, bend their faces to the earth two or three 
times, and use many other affected modes. They have 
also a kind of ritual, or “ academy of compliments,” 
by which they regulate the number of bowB, genuflexions 
and words to be spoken on any occasion. Ambassadors 
practise these ceremonies forty days before they appear 
at court. 

Quaint Custom. 

At Marseilles, in France, on Ash Wednesday, there Is 
a ceremony called “ interring the carnival.” A whimsi¬ 
cal figure is dressed up to represent the carnival, and is 
carried in procession to Arriens, & small seaside village, 
when it is pulled to pieces. This ceremony is attended, 
in some way or other, by every inhabitant of Marseilles, 
whether gentle or simple, man or woman, boy or girl. 

Somnambulism. 

The Fulton (N. T.) Patriot mentions a most extraordi¬ 
nary instance of somnambulism in a young lady of that 
town, who waa in the habit of rising at night and writing 
poetry ad libitum. At first she lighted her lamp, but her 
friends discovered her infirmity and took it away every 
night, when she proceeded to write in the dark. 

The Animal Centre. 

It is stated as a curious fact that in the common fly we 
have a creature just half way between the smallest and 
the largest animal known. The smallest is the Twilight 
Monad, and the largest is the Rorqual, which is about 
one hundred feet in length. So it seems that “ the busy, 
curious fly ” is the central point of the animal kingdom. 


The Mantle of the Prophet stolen. 

Great sensation has been occasioned among the “ faith¬ 
ful ” in Cons tan tinpole by the sudden disappearance of 
numerous relics of Mohammed and his successors. 
Among the articles stolen Is the Saudsohaki Scherif or 
sacred banner—the veritable mantle of the prophet. It 
is conjectured that the theft was committed for politioai 
purposes, at the instigation of the clergy. The matter 
was investigated by the ministry, and several inmates 
were arrested on suspicion. 

An Odd Interment. 

The following curious entry is in the register of Lym- 
ington church, under the year 1736:—“ Samuel Baldwin, 
Esq., sojourner in this parish, waa immersed (i. e., sank 
in the sea) without the Needles sans eeremonie , Ma y 20.” 
This waa performed in consequence of the earnest wish 
of the deceased on his deathbed to disappoint his wife, 
who, in their matrimonial squabbles, had assured him 
that if she survived him, she would dance on his grave. 

Immense Treasure. 

A quarts boulder weighing one hundred and sixty-two 
pounds, valued at £30Q0, has been found at Minnesota by 
the Juniata Company, California. Five thousand dollars 
in gold has been abstracted from it, and the stock remain¬ 
ing uncrushed will yield at least two thousand more. 
Near the centre was found a solid mass of gold that weigh¬ 
ed over two pounds, and in numerous places disintegrated 
veins of gold were found running entirely through it. 

Curious Belies. 

Mrs. James K. Polk has presented to the Tennessee His¬ 
torical Society a set of curiosities which have been In her 
possession for some time. Among them are a blue pitcher, 

I u*«d in the Indian council at Hopewell in 1785, originally 
the property of Oken-shau-tau, the king of the Cherokee*; 
an Indian pipe presented to President Polk by the head 
chief of the Winnebagoes, and a piece of oak from the old 
frigate Constitution. 

Strang© Custom. 

On the quay at Nimeguen, in the United Provinces, two 
ravens are kept at the public expense. They live in a 
roomy apartment, with a large wooden cage before it, 
which serves them as a balcony. These birds are fed on 
choice viands every day. The privileges of the city were 
granted originally on the observance of this strange 
custom which is still kept up. 

Wonderful Power of Music. 

Sultan Amurath, having taken Bagdad, gave orders 
that 30,000 Persians should be put to death notwithstand¬ 
ing they had capitulated. Among them was a musician, 
with a sort of lyre, and he sung the triumph of Amurath 
in tones so thrilling, that the tyrant was melted to tears, 
and gave orders for the liberation of all the captives. 


if n precedent ed Diet. 

In 1641 Heollar etched a print of Francis Battalia, an 
Italian who is said to have eaten half a peck of stones a 
day. After his granite dinners, he used to take a draught 
of beer, and now and then a pipe, for he had been a 
soldier in Ireland. 


Singular. 

It is a curious fact, that of all our presidents, neither 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Polk, 
Taylor, or Buchanan, had a son. 
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®l)t florist. 

Hedges. 

The buckthorn is a suitable plant for hedges. The 
insects will not touch it, and it is remarkably hardy; it 
will bear any climate and soil, is eery thrifty in its growth 
and has great longevity, and is very easily propagated. 
It takes live or six years from the seed to get a hedge to 
maturity, and will have cost at the end of the sixth year, 
including cost of plants, cultivating, etc., at the rate of 
about seventy-fire peats a rod. 

Flower* from Bulbous Boots. 

Put quicklime into a flower pot till it is rather more 
than half full; fill up with good earth; plant your bulbs 
in th e usual manner; keep the earth slightly damp. The 
heat given out by the lime will rise through the earth, 
which will temper its fierceness; and in this manner 
beautful flowers may be obtained at any season. 

Potted Plants. 

When potted plants are placed In the ground, some 
earth should be drawn up about the stems, so as to form 
a cone to lead off the excess of moisture, and very few 
plants that have been housed during the winter will 
stand the full sun in early spring and summer, therefore 
the warmest exposures should not be selected for them. 

Nolana Atriplioifolia. 

A new and handsome flowering annual, when planted 
so as to hang over the edge of a vase. The flowers are 
not very unlike those of the dwarf morning glory, of a 
fine azure blue, with a white centre, the bottom or tube 
of the flower yellow. 

The Bose. 

The bed of roses is not altogether a fiction. The roses 
of the Sinan Nile, or garden of the Nile, attached to the 
emperor of Morocco's palace, are unequalled, and mat¬ 
tresses are made of their leaves for men of rank to recline 
upon. 

Creeping Plante. 

Wherever creeping flowering plants can live, let them 
adorn every nook and corner, stem, wall, and post; they 
are elegant In appearance, and many of them, particu¬ 
larly clematfe, are delicious in flagrant scent. 

Sweet Basil. 

* This highly flagrant plant Is frequently known in coun¬ 
try gardens under the name of Lavender. It is used in 
French cookery, and is a very agreeable plant to have in 
a garden. The seed should be sown in May. 

Common Mignonette. 

This flower has been styled the “Frenchman’s darling.” 
There should be a bed of it in every garden. It begins to 
flower in June, and continues ail the season sending 
forth a most delicious perfume. 

Nemophila. 

An elegant, hardy annual, producing brilliant bine 
flowers on stems six or eight Inches high. They require 
to bo a little sheltered from the hot sun. 

Musk-scented Monkey Flower. 

This is well known as the musk-plant. It is dwarf In 
its habits, with small yellow flowers. 


Bock-work. 

There are many plants that succeed best when planted 
among rocks, and there show off their beauties to greater 
advantage. A rockery is a great addition to a garden. 
This is easily made by piling up loose stones and soil. 
Trill aims, orchis, cyprepediums, and a few ferns and 
many of our native plants will flourish well in such a 
spot. 

Ayrshire Boses. 

This family of roses are ail great ramblere, producing a 
long, slender and luxuriant growth; but In this climate 
needs to be laid down and covered up in the fell. When 
budded on some stock eight or ten feet high, the branches 
quickly reach the ground, and present a weeping tree of 
great beauty. 

The Norway Spruce. 

This is a fine tree to plant on the north side of a gar¬ 
den, both for shelter and ornament. It is finer than 
either the black or white spruce, and is distinguished 
from them by its larger cylindrical cones, thick foliage 
and drooping branches. 

Globe Amaranth. 

This plant, of which there are three common varieties, 
the white,* purple, and striped, are desirable for their 
beads of flowers, which, if gathered before they are too 
far advanced, will retain their beauty several years. The 
seeds should be soaked in milk several hours. 


Purple Hyacinth Bean. 

A fine} tender annual climber, growing from eight to 
fifteen feet in a season. Treatment very like the common 
scarlet bean. The two should be planted together—the 
blossoms producing a pleasing contrast. 

Cutting Flowers. 

Flowers should not be cut during sunshine, or kept 
exposed to solar influence; neither should they be col¬ 
lected in large bundles, tied tightly together, as this 
hastens their decay. 

Shrubs. 

If you can take up shrubs with a ball of earth round 
their roots, they do not feel the operation, and their leaves 
do not droop. Water each shrub after planting. 

Shrub Fruit. 

Your crops of currants, gooseberries, and raspberries 
will improve, if you dig up the old plants once In three 
or four yoars, and plant young bushes. 

The Great-Flowered Evening Primrose. 

This is a very handsome border annual, with yellow 
flowers. It Is a native of North America, grows four feet 
high, and blossoms from July to October. 


Pruning. 

Prune the white rose tree sparingly—they do not lore 
the knife. 


Pyr&oantha. 

An elegant shrub, with Its clusters of red berries; and 
it looks gay daring the autumn and winter. 


Yellow Bose. 

Lady Banks's yellow rose is a pretty climber, and flow¬ 
ers early in all situations. 
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$lje fjottsetotCe. 

Strawberry Cream, 

Try the following method for making strawberry cream: 
put six ounce* of strawberry jam to a pint of cream; pulp 
it through a sieve; add to it the j aloe of a lemon, and 
whisk it fast at the edge of a dish; lay the froth on a 
siere aa it rises, and keep adding a little more juice of 
tenon until no more froth will rise; put the cream into 
a dish, or into glasses, and place the froth upon it when 
drained. 

To dress Bice. 

Soak the rice In oold salt and water for seven hoars— 
hare ready a stew-pan with boiling water, throw in the 
rice and let it boil for ten minutes, then pour It into a 
cnllender, cover it up hot by the fire for a few minutes, 
and then serve. The grains are double the usual siae, 
and distinct from each other. 

Substitute for Eggs. 

A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer says:— w To 
those who may not hare eggs on hand, use a solution of 
alum, with the milk, or water, In the preparation of 
dough for fried cakes or dough-nuts. A small portion 
only of the alum is required. Try it” 

To sweeten Bread. 

It is not generally known that pure starch added to 
floor, and made into dough, will be partially converted 
into a species of sugar during the process of fermentation 
and baking, and produces sweet, wholesome bread. 

The Fire. 

Cooks are apt to keep up a large and furious Are. This 
is had for many reasons: it is a waste, to begin with, of 
fuel, and, moreover, nearly all meats are vastly better 
cooked, when the process is accomplished slowly. ^ | 

Caged Birds. 

The claws of all birds confined in cages are apt to grow j 
long and inconvenient. They should be cut once iu a 
while, but not very short. Never draw blood. 

Making Fioklee. 

Of all the modes of pickling, probably that of placing 
the vegetable in cold, strong vinegar is the best. The 
strongest vinegar of white wine Is the best and cheapest. 

Apple Bread. 

The French make a very nice bread of one third apples 
and two thirds flour. The appleshoald be in warm pulp, 
after boiling, and the usual quantity of yeset used. 

Straw Matting, 

Straw matting may be nicely cleansed with a coarse 
cloth and tail water; the salt will. prevent it from turn¬ 
ing yellow or being spotted. 

For chapped Hands. 

Powdered camphor, two drachms; white wax, one 
ounce; spermaceti, two drachms; oil of almonds, three 
ounces. Mix, and menld into bafls in gallipots. 

Cheap Gum Arabic. 

Take the gam exuding from peach trees, dissolve it in 
water, and yon have an article for. sticking .paper equal 
to the hast gum Arabic. 


Soft Gingerbread, very nioe. 

Four tea-cups of flour, two cups of molasses, half a cup 
of butter, two cups of buttermilk, a cup of thick cream, 
three eggs, a table-spoonful of ginger, and the same of sal- 
er&tus. Mis them all together, with the exception of the 
buttermilk, iu which the saleratus must be dissolved, 
and then added to the rest. It must not stand long be¬ 
fore being sent to bake. 

To make an excellent Salve. 

Take alum, castile soap, and camphor gum, of each a 
lump as large as a walnut; pulverize them well, and mix 
with a gill of honey, cold; then melt a lump of beeswax 
and a lump of rosin, the size of a hen’s egg, together, add 
them to the first, and stir until cold. 

Tooth. Wash, 

The best tooth wash, because the safest, most fhmlliar, 
and most universally accessible, and most invariably ap¬ 
plicable and efficient, where specific dental scienoe is not 
sought, is a piece of common white soap with a brush of 
moderate stiffness. 

Lemonade. 

Powdered sugar, four pounds; citric -or tartaric acid, 
one ounce; essence of tenon, two drachms; mix well. 
Two or three teaspoonsful make a very sweet and agree¬ 
able glass of extemporaneous lemonade. 

IAp Salve a-la Bose. 

Alkanet root, 1 ounce; olive oil, 22 ounces. Digest 
with a gentle heat, then add suet, 16 ounces; lord, 8 
ounces. Strain, and while cooling, stir in rose-water, -3 
onnoes; ottar of roses, -3 drops. 

Ban old Butter. 

This may be restored by melting It in a water bath, 
with some coarsely powdered animal charcoal {which has 
been thoroughly silted from dust), and stained through 
flannel. 


To stew smoked Beef. 

' Having chipped it thin, put it into a skillet, with fresh 
butter, pepper, and two or three beaten yolks of eggs. 
Let it stew until the beef is crisp and curled. 


To clean Tin Covers. 

Boil rotten stone and a small quantity of prepared 
whitening, in sweet oil, for two hours, until It acquires 
the consistency of cream. 

Burns. 

When a child or grown person has slightly burned its 
hands, apply a thin coating of salt to the part. It wSU 
draw out the fire. 

Sleep. 

Infants cannot sleep too long; let nature take care of 
itself, and never wake them because you think they haws 
slept long enough. 

For tke Teetfc. 

Powdered charcoal wiH reader the teeth whiter than 
any ether known article; it also purifies the teeth. 


Bags. 

Spirits of naptha rubbed into the cracks and joints cf 
•A bedstead, is a ease remedy for bugs. 
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* 


THE DOLLAR MONTHLY. 

With the present number of Ballou's Dollar 
Monthly, we commence volume sixth of the work. 
Since the addition of illustrating the Magazine, 
the demand has exceeded our ability to supply, 
but we have a fast press now building which will 
be solely appropriated to printing the work, and 
enable us to produce any quantity desired. We 
expected the old style of publishers would blame 
us some for reducing the price of a first class 
magazine to one third the usual charge, but we 
did not think |hey would take it so much to 
heart. Little fault was found with us until ^our 
edition reached to so high a number, now rising 
80,000 copies regular edition. 

But they are not our customers; we look to the 
people for approval, and we have received it in 
the most substantial manner from every State in 
the Union. Every person who has watched the 
course of the work will observe a steady improve¬ 
ment and increase of value in each issue; but 
we have not done improving it yet—it shall con¬ 
tinue to surprise those old style publishers by its 
excellence and growing popularity. In the mean¬ 
time let our friends and subscribers show it to 
their neighbors, and let it be known how judi¬ 
ciously one dollar can be expended, and how much 
interest and amusement so small a sum will 
bring to the fire-side of every American home. 

Save carefully the numbers for binding, and 
you will be surprised, at the close of each volume, 
to see how beautiful a book it will make, with an 
accumulated fund of fine illustrations, stories, 
sketches, current information, housewife, floral, 
and curious matters. We bind it in gilt, illumin¬ 
ed covers, for only thirty-tight cents per volume; 
a remarkably low price, but we wish to induce all 
to preserve the work. 


Figurative. —While Mr. Benton was at Lew¬ 
iston, Me., he is said to have remarked, in allu¬ 
sion to his age: "lam walking on the broken 
arches of life, and am liable to slump through at 
any moment." We don't believe he said " slump.” 

Opium-Eaters.— Two-thirds of the daily 
wages of the lower class of the Chinese are 
expended in purchasing opium, thereby impov¬ 
erishing their purses and ruining their health. 


PUNNING BY WHOLESALE. 

At one time there was a general strike among 
the workingmen of Paris, and Theodore Hook 
gave the following amusing account of the affair : 
" The bakers, being ambitious to extend their 
do-mains, declared that a revolution was needed , 
and though not exactly bread up to arms, soon 
reduced their crusty masters to terms. The 
tailors called a council of the board to see what 
measures should be taken, and looking upon the 
bakers as the flour of chivalry, decided to follow 
suit—the consequence of which was that an in¬ 
surrection was lighted up among the candle- 
makers, which, however wick ed it might appear 
in the eyes of some persons, developed traits of 
character not unworthy of ancient Greece .” 


The Cost op Law.—A n English writer 
says that by calculations admitted by the highest 
law authorities to be correct, at least $4,000,000 
are every year absorbed by attorneys and sheriff 
officers, in the United Kingdom, for expenses on 
writs and actions, which enormous sum is, there¬ 
fore, wholly lost to creditors. 

i t -j 

Severe on the Bar. —An Indiana paper 
says that during a recent trial in Lawrence court, 
a young lad who was a witness was asked if he 
knew the obligations of an oath, and where he 
would go if he told a lie. He said he supposed 
" he would go where all the lawyers went.” 


New York Thieves.— The burglars of New 
York are getting desperate; they make nothing 
of using pistols when any attempt to interfere 
with their professional business is made. 


It taRks thk lxao. —Carefully edited, beautifully illus¬ 
trated, finely printed, and above all so amazingly cheap, 
no wonder Ballou's Dollar Monthly is rapidly increasing 
its already immense edition.— Quincy (Mom.) Patriot. 


Is he Rich ?—Don't ask if a man is rich, bnt 
if he is honorable. Seek after the wealth of 
mind and heart, rather than of the purse. 


The latest Luxury. —A man who made a 
million in California has become so expensive in 
his habits, that he 6kates on ice cream. 
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LIBERTY OF SPEECH. 

•' The Journal des Debats attributes the exist¬ 
ence of secret societies in France to the absence 
of free discussion in speaking and in the press.” 
So says an exchange. This is truly an original 
discovery—a truism about as universally ac¬ 
knowledged as that the earth is spherical and re¬ 
volves upon its axis. One of the most extraor¬ 
dinary things in the world, however, is the moral 
blindness of even well-educated despots. Louis 
Napoleon, the sovereign of France, is the author 
of an admirable treatise on artillery, andJs 
thoroughly acquainted with the properties and 
powers of gunpowder, which his distinguished 
uncle employed on a pretty extensive scale. He 
certainly knows the result of compressing even a 
small quantity of “ villanous saltpetre,”—that a 
small spark will cause it to explode, scattering 
death and destruction around it, while even a 
considerable quantity of loose powder may be ig¬ 
nited without any fatal consequences. One 
would think that his logical mind would have 
perceived, long ago, that, in the same way, the 
compression of an inllammable people would 
produce the same results. But it appears from 
the above extract—and it is weii known that the 
French press only echoes the sovereign's thoughts 
—that he has just found out what all the world 
knew before. Never before has a more rigid 
suppression of the freedom of speech existed in 
France and all over Europe; and never before, 
we have reason to assert, has there existed so 
complete a system of secret political organization 
and affiliation among her peoples. 

These societies are admirably combined, are 
winnowed of all traitors and cowards, and are 
hourly gathering strength. The crowned heads 
and princes and noblesse of Europe stand on a 
volcano—and hold their lives and property by 
the most precarious tenure. A spark—a nothing 
—may produce, at any moment, such a convul¬ 
sion as the old world never before knew ; and 
when that earthquake explosion comes, most pit¬ 
iable will be the fate of the great ones of the 
land. They will not be trusted, as in 1848; they 
will not be permitted to swear to free constitu¬ 
tions, and thus retain their seats, or to go into 
exile, and thus retain their heads. Nothing, we 
are sorry to say, but annihilation will be their 
fate in the next general revolutionary movement. 
No such persons as moderate republicans will be 
known in that hour—radical, red republicanism 
will be the order of the day. Napoleon first 
ploughed Europe with the sword for the benefit 
of himself and his family—though from the na¬ 
ture of his origin, many popular elements 
mingled with his administration of the various 


countries he conquered; but Europe must again 
be ploughed with the sword for the benefit of the 
people. It i 8 an inexorable political necessity— 
and for this terrible result, the despots of the 
East will only have themselves to thank. Every 
student of the past knows that if the spirit of re¬ 
form in Great Britain moves slowly, safely and 
peacefully, it is because there the press and the 
rostrum have been free. Had it been otherwise, 
a sanguinary revolution must have long since oc¬ 
curred even in England. These are truths as 
patent as God's sunshine, and none but the wil¬ 
fully blind can fail to see them. 


THE LOWER CLASSES. 

Who are they 1 The toiling millions, the labor¬ 
ing man and woman, the farmer, the mechanic, 
the artizan, the inventor, the producer! These 
are nature's nobility. No matter how high or 
low in station they are, rich or poor, conspicuous 
or humble in position, they are surely upper cir¬ 
cles in the order of nature, whatever the fictitious 
distinctions of society, fashionable or unfashion¬ 
able, may decree. It is not low, it is the highest 
duty, privilege and pleasure for the great man 
and high-souled woman to earn what they pos¬ 
sess, to work their own way through life, to be 
the architects of their own fortunes. Some may 
rank the classes we allude to as only relatively 
low, and in fact the middling classes. We insist 
they are absolutely the highest. If there be a 
class of beings on earth who may properly be 
denominated low, it is that class who spend 
without earning, who consume without pro¬ 
ducing, who dissipate the earnings of their fa¬ 
thers or relatives, without being anything in and 
of themselves. 


Slander. —A venerable old man says: “Let 
the slanderer take comfort—it's only at fruit- 
trees that thieves throw stones.” And Swift 
says: 

“ On me when dunces are satiric, 

I take it for a panegyric.” 


The first Step. —It is easier to suppress 
the first impure desire than to satisfy all that fol¬ 
low. One sin admitted into the citadel of the 
heart, brings a thousand in its train. 

Literart. —Bowdoin College, Me., has a 
larger number of students than ever before. The 
catalogue shows a total of 251. 


Cheering. —Missionaries are laboring hard 
among the Chinese in Australia with great 
success. 
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CRIME IN CITIES. 

The exhibitions of crime presented in oar 
courts, of late, are exceedingly startling. Snch 
a series of trials, with all their hideous and re¬ 
volting details, has never before been known in 
New England, and not often, if at all, in any 
other portion of this country. All intelligent 
citizens are fully aware that there are fearful 
records of deeds consummated in our midst 
every week that passes. Comparatively few of 
these deeds are ever made public, or if brought 
to light, are despatched in brief, and the guilty 
parties summarily punished. But from time to 
time, prominent persons in domestic circles are 
implicated in these revolting sins, and then they 
are dragged before the public eye in sickening 
detail, and a morbid taste gloats upon the dis¬ 
gusting minutiae of evidence brought out by legal 
investigation. The daily press teems with the 
matter in a form fearfully objectionable. To 
supply the demand of the public, thousands upon 
thousands of pamphlet editions of these trials 
are issued, and the land is flooded with the mat¬ 
ter which carries with its circulation the seeds of 
inevitable corruption. For all this we can see no 
direct remedy, but in common with many others 
deeply regret the matter. It is sad to think that 
there are elements at work in society which have 
in them so little of heaven. People are vastly 
concerned and prayerful when an epidemic of a 
physical nature rages among us; but this fearful 
moral disease is far more terrible and con¬ 
tagious ! 

These scenes of guilt and horror are unfit for 
print; their perusal must infect thousands of in¬ 
nocent minds, and outrage the sensibility of 
every delicate woman, young or old. Children 
of either sex could not be subjected to a more 
baleful influence in associating with the worst 
company, or be made more thoroughly con¬ 
versant with evil by companionship with the 
vilest characters. No wonder parents hesitate 
to take home these prints to their families, for 
they fear the moral poison which they contain. 
A few, even of the daily press, avoid these 
records, and refuse to publish them. All honor 
to such! it is the only remedy for a growing and 
terrible evil. We do not wish to be understood 
as speaking in censure of any of our contem¬ 
poraries ; this is not our object; but a sense of 
moral duty leads us to refer to the subject, 
especially at this exciting period. 


Not ▲ Knot. —Two spars of New Zealand 
pine, each 100 feet long and 34 inches in diam¬ 
eter, were lately landed at Portsmouth, Eng. 
Neither of them had a single knot in it. 


THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. 

It is well understood that the leaders and a 
majority of their partisans, in the present for¬ 
midable Chinese insurrection, have embraced the 
doctrines of Christianity, although it appears 
that they are not only fighting the imperialists, 
but have quarrelled with and slaughtered each 
other. At this seeming inconsistency, the New 
York Commercial Advertiser remarks: “Men 
who can practise such wholesale treachery and 
slaughter among themselves, are not, one would 
tlunk, likely to prove permanently formidable 
fSw, and it is difficult to suppose that their rule 
can be a blessing to any people. To claim for 
such men a knowledge of, or a belief in Christian¬ 
ity, and its civilizing, humane precepts, is only to 
bring the Christian religion into contempt.” 

It has been truly remarked that such a test as 
is thus applied to the Chinese revolutions would 
exclude from the pale of Christianity almost all 
the nations who profess the religion of our 
Saviour; for there is scarcely one among them 
that has not been engaged in war. France has 
been desolated by civil wars waged in the name 
of religion; Germany, Italy, have filled the 
pages of history with the record of their civil and 
religious wars; England has been rent and 
stained by the same fratricidal strife. England 
aqdthis country have twice been at war, without 
abandoning their claim to be recognized as 
Christian nations. Let us not too hastily con¬ 
demn the action of the Chinese rebels, or attempt 
to “ read them out of the church,” because of 
acts the motives of which even we are but imper¬ 
fectly acquainted with. We look forward, pray¬ 
erfully and hopefully, to the time when the 
blessed teachings of the New Testament will be 
the rule of all nations, and we shall hail every 
advance from the dark domains of Paganism 
without despairing or doubting because men do 
not instantly step from shadows into perfect day. 

Only a Pauper. —“ Only a short prayer over 
the body,” said a hard-hearted overseer to the 
clergyman, “ it’s only a pauper, sir.” 

“ Rattle his bones 
Over tbe stones, 

He's only a pauper whom nobody owns.” 


Female Employment. —There are lots of 
lady carpenters in France. They have no objec¬ 
tion to joining, if they meet a suitable match— 
that’s plane. 


Legal Defence.— An “ artful dodger,” on 
being brought up on a charge of picking pockets, 
denied the “ soft impeachment,” saying he never 
“ picked pockets,but took them just as they came.” 
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CULTIVATE THE BEAUTIFUL. 

There is a part of education little taught in 
schools, bat jet haying a most important bearing 
upon mind and heart; we mean the cultivation 
of the beautiful. Without a keen sense of the 
beautiful in nature and in art, the pathway of life 
is dull and barren; with it, the desert places 
even smile and blossom like the rose. The prod¬ 
igality with which Providence has lavished the 
beautiful on this world of ours, shows that the 
cultivation of a love of it is praiseworthy and 
consonant with the loftiest aims. The gorgeous 
colors of the rainbow and the clouds, the bril¬ 
liant plumage of birds, the flashing mail of tropic 
fishes, the variety of greens in grass and foliage, 
and the kaleidoscopic infinitude of the tints of 
flowers, seem created to challenge our love and 
admiration. Cloud, bird and fish would per¬ 
form their offices if less gaily adorned. If the 
example of the merely useful were held up to our 
gaze, these charming accessories would have been 
withheld. The senses trained to mark beauty 
wherever it presents itself to trace it in its most 
subtle manifestation, convey to the heart and 
mind a pure and elevating and enisling 
pleasure. “A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 

The man whose tastes and perceptions have 
been refined, need never know a moment of wea¬ 
riness in communion with nature. To him, the 
forms and colors of the clouds, the changes of 
the sea, the phenomona of the atmosphere, the 
glory of a summer sunrise, or the splendor of a 
starry midnight, speak a language whose every 
note is music. To him the tiniest wild-flower, 
the minutest mosses, impart a thrill of pleasure. 

And what a charm does the culture of the 
beautiful lend to the humblest home! what an 
air of refinement does a trailing honeysuckle, or 
a climbing rosebush, or a splendid trumpet- 
flower, give the porch of the poorest cottage! 
We have seen a rustic dwelling, old, crumbling, 
moss-grown, that, stripped of its surroundings, 
would have been a mere monument of decay—an 
eyesore—made to look like a little paradise, be¬ 
cause embowered in vines, and guarded by gay 
shrubs and evergreens and roses, costing little 
save a few minutes’ health-giving care each day. 
But does it pay ? asks the cold-blooded utilita¬ 
rian. Yes, it is a good investment. Beneath a 
roof-tree thus embellished, the sweetest virtues of 
humanity are almost sure to dwell. A love of 
the beautiful is certainly incompatible with dark 
sms or sordid errors. Happiness and her twin- 
sister, Health, are found under such circum- 
stanbea. And as we ascend higher on the ladder 
of worldly fortune, the greater need there exists 
for the culture of the beautiful. The rich man, 


without a love of the beautiful, is lost. With it 
—with a taste for the arts, for music, painting, 
sculpture, he possesses endless means of unselfish 
gratifications, for the beautiful in art cannot be 
the monopoly of individuals; it sheds its influ¬ 
ence broadcast like the liberal light of day. 


THE USE OF TEARS. 

Some people are never so happy as when they 
are shedding tears. Tony Lumpkin tells us that 
Miss Hardcastle and Miss Neville liked to get 
hold of the most pathetic book they could find, 
" and the more it made ’em cry, the more they 
liked it.” Tragedies, we fancy, are more at¬ 
tractive than comedies, and a learned French 
physician has lately published an erudite eulogy 
on groaning and crying. He says that he has 
uniformly observed that those patients who give 
way to their natural feelings, more speedily 
recover from accidents and operations than those 
who suppose that it is unworthy a man to betray 
such symptoms of cowardice as either to groan 
or cry. He is always pleased by the crying and 
violent roaring of a patient during the time he is 
undergoing a violent surgical operation, because 
he is satisfied that he will thereby soothe his ner¬ 
vous system so as to prevent fever, and insure a 
favorable termination. He relates the case of a 
man who, by crying and bawling, reduced his 
pulse from one hundred and twenty-six to sixty, 
in the course of two hours. That some patients 
often have great satisfaction in groaning, and 
that hysterical patients experience great relief 
from crying, are facts which no person will deny. 
As to restless and hypochondriacal subjects, or 
those who are never happy but when they are 
under some course of medical or dietetic treat¬ 
ment, the French surgeon assures them that they 
cannot do better than groan all day and cry all 
night. So that there are philosophical reasons 
why everybody should be privileged to indulge in 
a “ good cry.” 

Good Breeding. —The essential part of good 
breeding is the practical desire to afford pleasure, 
and to avoid giving pain. Any man possessing 
this desire only requires opportunity and observa¬ 
tion to make him a gentleman. 

Dentistry. —A Mr. Candee, of Philadel¬ 
phia, advertises to make incorruptible teeth. 
We had an impression that candy was bad for 
the teeth. 


Singular Excuse.-— A western editor says 
the poor appearance of his paper is owing to the 
“ badness of the roads.” 
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STATE OF MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota is one of the most attractive re¬ 
gions of the North-West. In 1849, when a 
territorial government was given to it, its popu¬ 
lation consisted (aside from wild, fall-blood In¬ 
dians) for the most part of Canadians —voyageurs 
and their families, and half, quarter, eighth, and 
sixteenth-breed Indians. These people still re¬ 
main in the territory, scattered over it in the vari¬ 
ous localities where the territorial organizations 
found them. They are described as a quiet, good 
people, attached to our flag and government, 
though deficient in energy of character, as com¬ 
pared with the settlers who have since thronged 
to the territory. 

It is a fine, rich, undulating country, partly 
prairie and partly oak openings, intersected by 
numerous streams, and diversified with countless 
fresh water lakes. These lakes are one of the 
most striking features of Minnesota scenery. 
They are the most numerous between the St. 
Croix and the Mississippi, but they also abound 
west of the latter river. The water is clear, 
cold, and rather shallow; the shores are lined 
with pebbles, or clean gravel, and on one side or 
the other are commonly skirted with a growth of 
timber. Many of these lakes are covered with 
wild rice, and alive with water fowl. Others 
pass into a tamarac swamp, filled with a forest 
of young tamaracs as thick as they can stand, 
and as straight as arrows. The water of the 
lake finds its way through this swamp into 
another basin, forming another lake, which in 
turn ends in a similar swamp, the waters forming 
one succession of lakes. 

Although a large portion of Minnesota con¬ 
sists of prairie, there are numerous broad belts of 
well-timbered land. Oak, hard maple, and black 
walnut abound in many parts, while within the 
limits of the Territory are some of the most ex¬ 
tensive and valuable pineries in the world. There 
are eighty miles of uninterrupted pine forest on 
the upper Mississippi itself. The St. Croix and 
its branches, the Rum River, and many other 
tributaries of the Mississippi, are thickly skirted 
with excellent pine timber, which will afford 
employment to armies of lumbermen till the 
middle of the next century. When we consider 
the vast prairie region below, we cannot doubt 
that the lumber of Minnesota is to be one of the 
chief sources of its wealth. The woodman's 
axe already resounds through long stretches of 
forest, scores of busy saw-mills are already lo¬ 
cated at the water-falls with which the streams of 
the territory abound. 

This fine region has attractions for the visitor, 
as well as for tho settler. To say nothing of the 


bracing air, the picturesque water-falls, the bold 
bluffs and charming landscapes, there is a great 
variety of game, from the prairie hen to the buf¬ 
falo bull—the rice swamps fatten endless flocks 
of wild ducks and wild geese—the streams, and 
especially the numerous lakes, abound with fish. 
The rapid growth of Minnesota ceases to excite 
surprise, when we consider the advantages she 
offers to the emigrant. When, on the day of her 
admission, we hail her as the youngest, we shall 
likewise look forward to the time—not distant— 
when she shall be one of the most important of 
the States of the Union. 


Government. —We are afraid there are 
many places in the world to which the Irish 
woman's definition might apply: “And what is 
governmint, ye ask ? It's half-a-dozen young 
gintlemen, and half-a-dozen ould gintlemen 
meets and thinks what's best for themselves, and 
thin they say what's best for us—and that's gov- 
eramint 1" 


Tight Boots.—W e are sure no one need 
wish ^ enemy a worse evil than tight boots. 
Those who have a mania for wearing them, limp 
through life from the cradle to the grave, tread 
upon the ground as if they were afraid of the 
earth caving in beneath them, and throughout a 
whole existence, scarcely know what it is to take 
a step in life without a twinge of torture. 

. Binding. —Any of our subscribers who wish 
it, can now bring in to our office, the last six 
numbers of “Ballou's Dollar Monthly," and 
have them bound into a volume, in our neat, 
substantial and ornamented style, at a charge 
of thirty-eight cents. Returned in one week. 

A Slip op the Pen. —A New York editor 
wishing a fortune to a friend, hopes he will be 
as “rich as Lazarus.” We never heard that 
gentleman reported as extraordinarily wealthy. 

Queer Justice. —A woman in California 
lately threw vitriol in a man's face, and was ac¬ 
quitted. She escaped justice, because vitriol is 
not a deadly weapon. 


Signs. —Some signs are very suspicious. For 
instance: “ I. Steele, Dry Goods.” 


Coaxing better than Driving. —Venus 
may be ruled by persuasion, but not by threats. 

The Beautiful. —Beauty is God's hand¬ 
writing—a wayside sacrament. 
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A HOT TO THE LADIES. 

The great fault of female education is that it 
is not sufficiently practical. It is a great mistake 
to keep a young lady's, time and attention de¬ 
voted only to the fashionable literature of the 
day. If you would qualify her for conversation, 
you must give her something to talk about. 
Give her an education with this actual world and 
its transpiring events. Urge her to read news¬ 
papers and be familiar with the present character 
and improvements of our race. History is of 
some importance; but the past world is dead, 
and we have nothing to do with it. Our thoughts 
and our concerns should be for the present world, 
to know what it is, and improve the condition of 
it. Let her have an intelligent conversation con¬ 
cerning the mental, moral, political and religious 
improvements of our times. Let the gilded 
annuals and poems on the centre-table be kept a 
part of the time covered with weekly and daily 
journals. Let the whole family, man, woman 
and children, read the nejttpaper. And if any¬ 
body has a thought or fadRrorth communicating, 
let him not tiy to make a bjf sleepy boo^ but 
speak to the world through the nowspapersJvthis 
Is the way to make an intelligent, republican and 
virtuous population. We have seen young ladies 
—those who were called highly educated, and 
who were so, in some respects—who were totally 
ignorant of the movements of the great world 
around them. They should be made to under¬ 
stand that journals are the records and mirrors 
of the times—a living history—and as such, much 
more valuable than the dead history of the past. 


Town and Country. —In October, we are 
to have a State Cattle Show and Agricultural 
Fair in this city. What with ploughing the 
streets in the winter, and cattle shows in the fall, 
we are getting to bo quite learned in agricultural 
matters. We look to see a perfect agricultural 
mania raging here, and it will come to be no un¬ 
common thing to see the roofs laid down to 
grass, or Indian com sowed in drills along the 
ridge-poles. 


Lake Erie. —The first vessel that navigated 
Lake Erie under the American flag was the sloop 
Detroit purchased by the government of the 
'British Northwest Company in 1795. She was 
about 70 tons, quite old and hardly seaworthy, 
and soon abandoned. 


Broken China. —The* far-famed porcelain 
tower of Nankin was destroyed a few months 
since by the Chinese insurgents. The pieces 
were too numerous to be saved. 


SINGULAR EXPERIMENT. 

In his seventh lecture at the Smithsonian In¬ 
stitute, Dr. Reid described the failure of an 
intending incendiary to do a great act of mis¬ 
chief by the very means he adopted to make his 
success more certain. Thus to make an explo¬ 
sion of gunpowder in a certain case, the fellow 
had covered it with a quantity of spirits of tur¬ 
pentine, but on igniting it, only the turpentine 
burnt, and the powder continued as before. Tho 
philosophy of this the lecturer showed by a 
striking experiment, wherein again and again 
turpentine poured on a quantity of gunpowder 
was ignited and blown out and the powder re¬ 
mained unburnt. This was explained on the 
principle of the candle, that the gunpowder acts 
as a wick to the turpentine, and will not itself 
ignite so long as any of the turpentine remains to 
bum. A piece of common cloth, such as ladies' 
dresses are made of, was then burnt, and then a 
piece of similar texture which had been dipped 
in a solution of sal ammoniac was exposed to 
the action of fire, but would not bum. A similar 
piece steeped in a solution of the silicate of pot¬ 
ash, was also shown to be quite incombustible. 
The nature of the latter substance, the silicate, 
was explained, and the fire-proofing of buildings 
referred to. It is best in the fire-proofing of 
rooms to have as little iron as possible in the 
walls. In putting out fires, there are two general 
plans to be adopted, viz., by suffocating the 
flame and by drawing it off. In buildings where 
ventilating means are found, the latter plan is 
often available. 


Flattering Judges. —It is said that the 
only class of men in the world who are not in 
the habit of disparaging their neighbors are 
the assessors of taxes ; for it is well known that 
they never “ underrate" anybody. 

Borrowed Capital —The temptation to en¬ 
large a business by raising money on discounts, 
is one to which young merchants pinched for cap¬ 
ital are peculiarly liable; but it is leaning on a 
broken reed. 

— ► ... ■ — 

American Watches. —Watches of Amer¬ 
ican manufacture are now coming into general 
use, and are quite equal to those that are made 
abroad. 

The Reason why. —Chimney-sweeps always 
persecute witches and fortune-tellers, because 
they like to have a brush at the black art. 

The best Plan. —Keep an account book in 
the place of an album. 
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.foreign ftlisccllang. 


The Christian sects in Jerusalem are again 
quarrelling over the sepulchre of our Saviour. 

The sugar crop in Mauritius is short, and 
prices have advanced. * 

A gentleman of Bristol, England, lately ad¬ 
vertised for 2000 live cats for Australia! 

Hats are getting so scarce in Pari9 that the 
price of kid gloves has gone up to five francs a 
pair. 

The Earl of Fife recently died at his residence, 
Duff House, Scotland. He was eighty one years 
old, and descended from Macduff. 

Three hundred thousand persons in France are 
engaged in mining and their operations show an 
annual value of $30,000,000. 

The Cantonese (Qiinese) estimate their losses 
by the bombardment at $10,000,000, and the loss 
of life at 70,000 of all ages and both sexes. 

The Princess Baryatinski, wife of the Russian 
commander to the Caucasus, has recently em¬ 
braced the Roman Catholic faith at Rome* 

Thq Pacha of Egypt, during a late journey, 
made great reductions in taxation in some prov¬ 
inces. The regulations, if carried out, will be a 
great boon to the cultivators. 

The amount of gold on its way to England 
from Australia (the greater portion of which 
could not be fdr distant) was lately estimated at 
£2,000,000, and silver £500,000. 

The metal bridge crossing the railway at 
Attyflin,in Ireland, fell in with a tremendous 
crash, completely blocking up the line. No life 
was lost, nor was any one seriously hurt. 

The Duchess Regent of Parma, in order to fa¬ 
cilitate the use of the telegraph in her States, has 
decreed that the price of despatches in the interior 
shall be considerably reduced. 

Count Jellachich, who is but the shadow of his 
former self, has arrived in Vienna to obtain med¬ 
ical advice. The Ban, who three or four years 
ago was full of strength and vigor, is now an old 
man. 

It will be necessary for the city of Paris to 
employ fifteen clerks daily for eight years, and 
spend $80,000, to re-copy all the records whose 
originals were recently destroyed by fire at the 
Mairie, in the sixth ward. 

The re-coinage of the old sous, called in by 
the French Mint, has been finished, and amounts 
to 40,000 francs. There are now in Franco no 
sous but those that bear the effigy of the present 
emperor. 

It is stAted in the London papers that at a 
grand ball recently given by the Minister of For¬ 
eign Affairs in itanover, a game of chess was 
played on a marked floor by human chessmen 
dressed most gorgeously, according to their 
stations. 

Cat skinning is a business in London. The 
cats are seised, their heads fastened to a spike, 
and they are skinned alive. The skins, when 
taken from the living animal, average 2s. 2d. 
each; the skin of a dead cat, according to ex¬ 
perts, is valueless, because “the fur loses its 
gloss/' 


A newspaper is published at Genoa called the 
Adelaide Ristori , after the eminent tragic actress. 

Gen. Totleben, of Sebastopol fame, lately had 
a grand banquet in London from officers of Brit¬ 
ish engineers. 

Deposits of malleable iron, in a great state of 
purity, and exhibiting not a trace of carbon, is 
said to exist on the west coast of Africa. 

The London Court Journal announces that the 
marriage of the Princess Royal of England is 
postponed till January next. 

The high price of upper leather has been 
somewhat checked in France, by a substitute of 
prepared moleskin—thick cotton twill with a nap. 

The far famed porcelain tower of Nankin, 
China, was destroyed last November during a 
bloody massacre of 5000 Imperial troops by the 
insurgents. 

Ferouk Khan has returned to Paris from his 
visit to London. He is much dissatisfied with 
the climate of England, where his health was 
more or less impaired. 

Fewer distinguished men than usual have been k 
returned to the new Parliament. Among them 
is Kingslake, the author of that unrivalled book 
of Eastern travel, “BBthen." 

Lord Palmcrgon has given some kind of inti- 
matuu to Baron Rothschild, that,* if poiKible, 
the JBw question shall be brought forward in the 
first session of the new Parliament as a Cabinet 
measure. 

The French government, through the exertion 
of M. de Pereigny at London, have acquired the 
possession of the house and grounds on the Isle 
of St. Helena which served as a residence to 
Napoleon while in exile. 

A gang of European vagabonds has recently 
been discovered conspiring to remove the rails 
and plunder the train conveying to Cairo the 
India and China specie, and five of the party 
who have been arrested have confessed to tho 
intended crime. 


The Sultan of Turkey being about to givo 
away his daughter to the sou of the Egyptian 
Viceroy, has ordered jewelry for her to the 
amount of £100,000. Even her slippers are to 
be set in diamonds, and the setting of her fan and 
mirror are valued at £20,000. 

Hudson, the ex-railroad king, whose frauds 
created, at 'one time, so much excitement, has 
again been elected to Parliament. To him a 
sent in the House of Commons has the substan¬ 
tial benefit that it makes him free from arrest for 
debt. 


The number of persons returned to Sebastopol 
is described as wonderful. The theatre is re¬ 
opened. No hopes seem at present to be enter¬ 
tained that the town will over recover its former 
importance, unless the government make it again 
a naval and military depot, and of this there is 
no inkling at present. 

The official report of railway casualties in 
England for the last yjpar, states the number to 
be 281 killed, 394 injured. The calculation is 
that one passenger in every sixteen and a half 
millions carried was killed, the other accidents 
having occurred to persons either the servants of 
tho companies or neither passengers nor servants. 
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Recorti of tlje 

Punch says an old woman in hoops is certainly 
a fair butt for ridicule. 

The Rothschilds intermarry among themselves, 
so as to keep their great wealth in the family. 

The kisses given the child of six are often in¬ 
tended for her sister of sweet sixteen. 

A correspondent desires to know how many 
spokes there are in the wheel of fortune. 

About fifty or sixty orphans lately immigrated 
from this city to Illinois. 

Dr. Parr asked Porson what he thought of evil. 
u I see no good in it,” answered Porson. 

In Paraguay, nearly every woman chews to¬ 
bacco. “ Take, O take, those lips away!” 

Tho French laws are now severe on all who 
wear a title without authority. 

Daring the last thirty-six years, 9500 immi¬ 
grants went from the United States to Liberia. 

The King of Burmah has sent out a mission- 
try to the United States. To convert us ? 

The population of New York is over 600,000— 
the church sittings are not equal to 200,000. 

During the past year, there were 110 applica¬ 
tions for divorce in San Francisco, Cal. 

The new Vermont State House is to coat from 
$200,000 to $250,000. 

There is a family of seven living in Virginia 
whose united ages amount to 626 years. 

It id said that sixty thousand pounds of maple 
sugar have been made in the town of Irasburgh, 
Yt., this season. 

The fruit trees introduced into the Sandwich 
Islands from California and Oregon flourish 
finely. 

The island of Jamaica is about three hundred 
miles long by sixty wide, and contains 400,000 
inhabitants, only one-fourth of whom are white. 

There are sixty-three quartz-crushing mills at 
present at work in the miq |0 of California. Of 
these, thirty are driven by steam and thirty-three 
by water-power. 

Two physicians of Wytheville, Va. adminis¬ 
tered a mixture of chloroform and ether to a 
boy of five years, on whom they wished to per¬ 
form a surgical operation, and he died from its 
effects almost instantly. 

The Louisville (K ) Journal says that in the 
Catholic church at Lafayette, Ind., on Easter 
Sunday, tea couples were married, and each of 
the brides was named “ Hannah.” A cockney 
would call this a Hannah mated scene. 

There is a vast amount of business done in 
lime-burning within a circuit of a few. miles of 
Norristown, Penn. Twenty-three drawkilns are 
in operation. They all face the Schuylkill, and 
are perpetually on fire—the work, however, being 
bo arranged that the hands rest on the Sabbath. 

Mr. Powell, who painted |he De Soto picture 
fo?-®pngress, has been appointed by the Ohio 
LqgfaiUture to paint a representation of Perry’s 
^fcipry on Lake Erie—the price not to exceed 
$8090. It will be placed in one of the panels of 
thtf rotunda of the new State House. 


Immense amounts of money are spent for 
lager beer, almost unknown four years ago. 

About ten thousand slaves from Africa have 
been landed in Cuba this season. 

In New York a family can hire apartments for 
$100, but some give $2500 per annum. 

The Indians of California are fast becoming 
exterminated by disease and famine. 

About 20,000 tons of iron were manufactured 
in the Lake Superior region last year. 

If you want to preserve your children, do rot 
stuff them. Parents, note this ! 

Of forty thousand merchants' clerks in Lon¬ 
don, there are but four hundred married men. 

The Assembly of Lurlmdocs have appn 
£2500 annually for making that island one of 
the submarine telegraph company*s 

Cincinnati manufactured last year 19,250,000 
gallons of proof whi key— only 7,000,000 less 
than England, Ireland and Scotland produce. 

The genuine bank note circulation of the 
United States, at the present time, is estimated 
to represent $190,000,000. 

A young man in Washington was so at: 
by unexpectedly drawing a prize of $1500 in the 
Southern Military Academy Lottery, that he has 
become hopelessly insane. 

The Philadelphia County Prison, it is stated, 
receives within its walls upwards of fourteen 
thousand inmates annually, or an average of 
more than forty a day. 

One of the attendants in the Central Ohio 
Lunatic Asylum, a short time since, left a mat¬ 
tress needle in one of the halls. An inmate 
found it, and inflicted upon himself, with this in¬ 
strument, a fatal wound. 

A farmer near Binghampton, N. Y., last year, 
in order to convince a neighbor of the usefulness 
of birds, shof a yellow bird in his wheat field, 
opened its crop, and found in it two hundred 
weevils, and but four grains of wheat—and in 
these four grains tho weevils had burrowed ! 

The steamboats over the Sound land in New 
York every morning from 1000 to 3000 packages 
of prints, lawns, ginghams, shirtings, sheetings, 
drillings, and other styles of merchandize, which 
are direct from the* manufacturers in New 
England. 

The town of Concord, on the north branch of 
the Zumbro River, in Dodge county, Minnesota, 
was only located a few months ago, yet it already 
contains a steam saw mill, a good hotel, three 
stores, and a school-house with from twenty-five 
to thirty scholars. 

A curious collection of autographs has been 
brought to light by a collector in this city. 
Among them is an autograph letter of Benedict 
Arnold, written in 1771, while he was a druggist 
in New Haven. Several unpublished letters of 
Washington are among the number. 

About the best place in the world at this time 
for men of great practical and scientific talents 
seems to be Russia. The Emperor Alexander 
is rtyorted as giving the greatest possible en¬ 
couragements to enter his service and make that 
country their home. Many Americans and 
Frenchmen are nowin liis servico. 
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IHcrrg-lUttking. 


What utility is there in killing hogs, if they are 
cured directly afterwards. 

If yon want to see a black squall, just look at 
a negro baby attacked with the colic. 

To produce the “ locked jaw " in a lady, ask 
her for her age. 

When the Irishman first tried peaches, he said 
he liked their flavor, but the seeds lay hard in his 
stomach. 

What is the difference between a bare head and 
a hair bed ? One flees for shelter, and the other 
is a shelter for fleas. 

Dedicate. —First used by a young man who 
was chaiscd with secretly kissing a pretty girl, 
when he blushingly exclaimed, “ did f, Kate ?" 

“ I have passed thrqpgh great hardships/' as 
the schooner said after bailing through a fleet of 
iron steamships. 

Why wouldn't ypu sell anything to a man in 
bed ? Because a cash business is best, and it is 
evident that he would be buying on tick. 

A model husband, instead of pulling cracker 
bon-bons with the young ladies at an evening 
. party, fills his pockets with them to take home to 
his wife. 

A gentleman bragging of having killed a 
young panther, whose tail was “three feet long," 
Brown observed that the animal died seasonably, 
as the tail was long enough “not to be con¬ 
tinued." 

In London, Reynolds, the dramatist, observing 
the thinness of the house at one of his pieces, 
said: “I suppose it is owing to the war?" 
“ No," was the reply, “ it is owing to the 
piece." 

Poetic genius, who has been boring his friend 
with his last effusion.—“Thy mantle, Peace, 
descend on earth." Friend, who can stand it no 
longer.—“ Well, see here, if the mantlepiece is 
going to descend, you had better stand out of 
3ie way!" 

An innocent young sportsman, in order to 
shoot a squirrel on the top of a small tree, 
climbed another one close by; and, on being 
asked the reason for so foolish a freak, said 
“ that he didn't want to strain his gun by a long 
shot." 

It wasn’t such a bad notice on the part of the 
glove-maker who hung upon his store the follow¬ 
ing placard: “Ten thousand hands wanted 
immediately!" And under it was written in 
very small characters—(To buy my gloves—the 
very best quality). * 

A wealthy but miserly old man, dining aown 
town one day with his son at a restaurant, whis¬ 
pered in his ear: “ Tom, you must eat for to¬ 
day and to morrow." “ O, yes," retorted the 
half starved lad, “ but I haint eaten for yesterday 
and the day before yet, father!" 

Not long since a youth, older in wit than in 
years, after being catechised concerning the pow¬ 
er of Nature, replied: “ Ma, I think there is i>ne 
thing Nature can't do." “ What is it ?" ea^rly 
inquired the mother. “She can't make Bill 
Jones's mouth any bigger without setting his ears 
back." 


Query—Is death's door opened with a skeleton 
key? 

The quickest way to raise spirits is to increase 
the duty on ram. 

A jilted chemist finds love to bo composed of 
fifteen parts of gold, three of lame, and two of 
affection. 

Man's happiness is said to hang upon a thread. 
This most be the thread that is never at hand to 
sew on the shirt button that is always off. 

The learned man who lately cut a slice of his 
thumb to see what his veins were like, is assisted 
b^ a chap who contends that madness is a 
mineral. 

The two elephants—Nic and Albert—that are 
performing at the Broadway Theatre, are en¬ 
gaged, it is rumored, to do nothing but the heavy 
parts. Wo should guess as much as that. 

The editor of a Western paper says as fol¬ 
lows : “ The poem we publish in this week's 
Herald was written by an esteemed friend, now 
for many years in the grave for his own amuse¬ 
ment /" 

A writer says of girls : “ Lovely, pure, inno¬ 
cent, ingenuous, unsuspecting, full of kindness 
to brothers, babies, and arorything, what a pity 
they should ever becoflB women, flirts, and 
heartless coquettes fc" 

A fellow who wrote ft wretched hand, and 
made almost as bad a fist at spelling and gram¬ 
mar, gave as an excuse for the deficiencies of his 
education, “ that he never went to school but 
one afternoon, and then the master wasn't 
there." 

A man is said to have slumped in through the 
awfully deep mud in one of the streets of New 
York, and was thought to bo lost. But a by¬ 
stander ran to a neighboring store, and got a pa¬ 
tent corkscrew, invented for the purpose, and 
drew him out. He is doing well. 

Paddy O’Rafferty was lately summoned to 
court for refusing to pay his doctor's bill: 
Judge—“ Why do yojyefuse to pay ?” Paddy— 

“ What for should I pay—shuro did he give me 
anything but some emetics, and the divil a one 
could 1 keep on my stomach at all, at all." 

A man who cheats in small measure is a 
measureless rogue. If he gives short measure in 
wheat, then he is a rogue in grain. If in whiskey, 
then he is a rogue in spirit. If he gives a bad 
title to land, then he is a rogue in deed. And if 
he cheats whenever he can, he is in deed, spirit 
and grain a measureless scoundrel. 

“My dear Amelia," said a dandy, “I have long 
wished for this opportunity, but hardly dare 
speak now, for fear you will reject me; but I 
love you : say you will be mine ! Your smiles 
would shed—" and then he came to a pause ; 

“ your smiles would shed—" and he paused 
again. “Never mind the wood-shed," says 
Amelia, “go on with the pretty talk." 


O* GIVEN AWAY. ^ 

Any person desiring to see a copy of Ballou’s Picto- 
Wal, the favorite illustrated weekly journal, has only to 
address us a line to that effect, and a copy will be sent by- 
return of mail, full of elegant engravings, free of charge. 

M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
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Hr. J. Josh secures a Ticket for a Grand Excursion to Europe. 





Mr. Mi next pays a hurried rWt to Conti, in the lale of 
Wight! 


from thence he prooeede through the rioh and ratted 
e eeaery of Kent 
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To Trance, where ha is hospitably rooetred by the customs 


The 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 



On the S ab bath he declines dancing In the Trench style 
lnpubHo. 



While making a cloce inspection ef the w atw>#OTfcs -wt 
Versailles, they are suddenly “ let on.” 



On the return trip the number of 
tor Gw sake of 


is limited 



His new clothes and mustaches not recognised at home— 
consequent excitement. 
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HALF AN HOUR 'WITH THE BIRDS. 



▲ OKOUF OF HOMMINO-BIXDS. 


'though the toilsome mid-day may hare succeeded 

> to lira’s joyous morn, there are few who cannot 
recall to mind some old familiar spot; and how 
welcome the reminiscence! when our feelings in 

• their freshness, and keenly alive to the beauties of 

• nature, revelled in all of beautiful and fair, which 
the hand of Omnipotence has showered in pro¬ 
fusion around us. 

The anatomy of birds offers a curious study, 
*bnt as the present sketch is designed for popular 

> reading, we shall not enter into scientific details. 
A few general remarks on the Organizations of 

• birds, however, may not prove unacceptable. If 
twe look at a bird, say a hawk or a pigeon, we 

. perceive the general contour of its body is boat¬ 
shaped, as best adapted for counteracting the re- 

• sistance of the air, through which it has to make 
a rapid way; we see it clothed with feathers, and 

. also that the anterior limbs are fashioned into 
wings, acted upon by powerful muscles, and 
which, striking the air, bear up the bird, and at 
the same time propel it onwards. But there is 
another and less palpable arrangement, which we 
must notice, connected with the aerial habits of 
birds; we allude to the extension of the lungs 
by means of voluminous cells. The skeleton of 
a bird is proportionately very light, for all the 
larger bones, those of the limbs especially, are 
hollow, and unfilled with marrow, as they are in 

> the analogous bones of quadrupeds. Now these 
i hollow bones are reservoirs for air; nor is this all: 

< there are various extensive membranous cavities, 

• or sacs, some internal, others external, between 

• the skin and the muscles, along the throat and 


chest, between the muscles, or along the tendons 
of the humerus; and these, as well as the cavi¬ 
ties of the bones, communicate immediately with 
the lungs, of which they may be considered, in a 
certain sense, as extensions. The lungs them¬ 
selves, do not float free in the chest, as do those 
of Mammalia, but are attached to the dorsal por¬ 
tion of the spine, and fill up the hollows between 
the ribs at their junction with it. The design of 
this cellular apparatus appears, first, as a means 
of effecting a more complete aeration of the blood, 
necessary to the vigor of the muscles, especially 
during rapid flight, when their energy is most 
needed and most expended, and respiration per¬ 
haps irregularly performed; secondly, as tending 
to increase the relative lightness of the body in 
the surrounding atmosphere; for when the cells 
are distended, not only is the surface of the body 
enlarged, bdt that, by means of air, rarefied, and 
necessarily lighter tKan the surrounding medium. 

Our initial engraving presents, in addition to a 
pleasing landscape, a variety of well-known birds, 
grouped together by way of ornament On this 
page we have a group of humming-birds, those 
exquisite little creatures whose organization is of 
the most delicate character. These fairy-like 
creatures have been called the "jewels of orni¬ 
thology.** “ Of all animated beings,** says Buf- 
fon, “ the humming-bird is the most elegant in 
form and most splendid in coloring. Precious 
stones and metals artificially polished, can never 
be compared to this jewel of nature, which has 
placed it in the order of birds at the bottom of 
the scale of magnitude—maxims miranda in mtn- 
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tints—iwhile all the gifts which are only shared 
among others—nimbleness, rapidity, sprightli- 
ness, grace, and rich decoration—hare been pro¬ 
fusely bestowed upon this little favorite. The 
emereld, the rnby, the topas, sparkle in its plum¬ 
age, which is never soiled by the dost of the 
ground, for its whole life l>eing aerial, it rarely 
lights on the turf. It dwells in the air, and flit¬ 
ting from flower to flower, it seems to be itself a 
flower in freshness and splendor; it feeds on their 
nectar, and resides in climates where they glow 
in perpetual succession; for the few which migrate 
out of the tropics during the summer make but a 
tiaasitoiy stay in the temperate zones. They 
follow the course of the sun, advancing or retir¬ 
ing with him, and flying on the wings of the 
zephyrs, wanton in eternal spring/' 

The humming-bird has indeed been universally 
beloved and admired by every lover of nature. 
Audubon compares it to the glittering fragment 
of a rainbow; the American Indians give it a 
name signifying a sunbeam, expressive of its 
brilliancy and rapidity of motion, and frequently 
wear it in their ears as a pendant. No sooner, 
indeed, has the returning sun again introduced 
the vernal season, and caused millions of plants 
to expand their leaves and blossoms to his genial 
beams, than the little humming bird is seen ad¬ 
vancing on fairy wings, carefully visiting every 
opening flower-cup, and, like a curious florist, 
removing from each the injurious insects that 
would otherwise ere long cause their beautiful 
petals to droop and decay. Poised in the air, it 
is observed peeping cautiously and with sparkling 
eye into their innermost recesseb, while the ethe¬ 
real motion of its pinions, so rapid and so light, 
appear to fan and cool the flower without injur¬ 
ing its delicate texture, and produce a delightful 
murmuring sound well adapted for lolling the 


insects to repose. This, then, is the moment fbr 
the humming-bird to secure them. Its long deli¬ 
cate bill enters the cup of the flower, and the 
protruded double-tubed tongue, delicately sensi¬ 
ble, and imbued with a glutinous saliva, touches 
each insect in succession, and draws it from its 
lurking-place, to be instantly swallowed. All 
this is done in a. moment, and the bird, as it 
leases the flower, sips so small a portion of its 
liquid honey, that the theft, we might almost sup¬ 
pose, is looked upon with a grateful feeling by 
the flower, which is thus kindly relieved from the 
attacks of her destroyers. The prairies, the 
fields, the orchards and gardens, nay, the deepest 
shades of the forest, are all visited in their turn, 
and everywhere the little bird meets with pleasure 
and food. Its gorgeous throat in beauty and 
brilliancy baffles all competition. Now it glows 
with a fiery hue, and again it is changed to the 
deepest velvety black. The upper parts of its 
body are of resplendent changing green, and it 
throws itself through the air with a swiftness and 
vivacity hardly conceivable. It moves from one 
flower to another like a gleam of light, upwards, 
downwards, to the right, and to the left. In this 
manner it searches the extreme northern portions 
of America, following with great precaution the 
advances of the season, and retreats with equal 
care at the approach of autumn. 

These birds do not alight on the ground, but 
easily settle on twigs %nd branches, where they 
move sideways in prettily-measured steps, fre¬ 
quently opening and closing their wings, pluming, 
shaking and arranging the whole of their apparel 
with neatness and activity. They are particular¬ 
ly fond of spreading one wing at a time, and 
passing each of their quill-feathers through the 
bill, in its whole length, when, if the sun is shin¬ 
ing, the wing thus plumed is rendered extremely 
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north latitude, along’ 
the western shores ; ana 
the ruby throated hum¬ 
ming-bird, which was 
found breeding, by Mr. 
Drummond, near the 
sources of the Elk Hir¬ 
er, and is known to 
reach at least as far 
north as the ;57th par¬ 
allel. The best and 
most ample history of 
these “feathered 
gems” may be gath¬ 
ered from the pages of 
Audubon and Wilson, 
while the superb adorn¬ 
ment of their beautiful¬ 
ly pencilled plumage, 
so rich in its varied 
combinations of lus¬ 
trous green and gold, 
may be studied with 
advantage in the sump- 
thb Chinese . cock pheasant. tuous pages of M. Les- 

son and Mr. Gould. 

transparent and light. They leave the twig, They are of a most lively and active disposition, 
without the least difficulty, in an instant, and ap- almost perpetually upon the wing, and darting 
pear to be possessed of superior powers of vision, from flower to flower with the busy rapidity 
making directly towards a martin or a blue-bird, rather of a bee than a bird. In the uncultivated 
when fifty or sixty yards from them, and reach- districts of the country, they inhabit the forests, 
ing them before they are aware of their approach, but in peopled regions they flock without ftar 
No bird seems to resist their attacks; but they into the gardens, poising themselves in the air, 
are sometimes chased by the larger kinds of hum- while they thrust their long extensile tongues 
ble-bees, of which they seldom take the least into every flower in search of food, 
notice, as their superiority of flight is sufficient According to Bullock, they will remain sus- 
to leave these slow-moving insects far behind pended in a space so small, that they have scarce- 
them in the short space of a minute. Iy room to move their wings, and the humming 

“ Where,” says Audubon, “ is the person who, noise which they produce proceeds entirely from 
on seeing one of these lovely little creatures the prodigious velocity with which they vibrate 
moving on humming winglets through the air, those tiny organs, by means of which they will 
suspended as if by magic in it, flitting from one remain in the air almost motionless for hours 
flower to another with motions as graceful as together. An old writer, Firmin, a physician 
they are li^ht and airy, pursuing its course over of Surinam, compares this action to that of the 
our extensive continent, and yielding new de- bee-like flies, which in still and sultry weather we 
lights wherever it is seen,—where is the person, I often see hovering in the vicinity of still waters; 
ask of yt)u, kind reader, "who, on observing this and Wilson says that when a humming bird 
glittering fragment of the rainbow, would not arrives before a thicket of trumpet flowers in 
pause, admire, and instantly turn his mind with bloom, he suspends himself so steadily that his 
reverence toward the Almighty Creator, the won- wings become “ invisible, or like a mist.” They 
ders of whose hand we at every step discover, often enter windows, and after examining any 
and of whose sublime conceptions we everywhere fresh bouquets with which fair hands may have 
observe the manifestations in his admirable sys- decked the table, they will dart like sunbeams 
tern of creation ?” out by an opposite door or window. During the 

Humming-birds in general may be said to in- breeding season, they become jealous of encroach- 
habit chiefly the intra-tropical regions of America, meats, and exhibit great boldness in defence of 
including the West Indies; but that they are their supposed rights. When any one approaches 
capable of sustaining a considerable reduction of their nest, they will dart around with a humming 
temperature, and of spreading themselves into noise, frequently passing within a few inches of 
comparatively rigorous climes, is evident from the intruder's head. A small species called the 
the observations of Captain King, who, in his Mexican star is described by Mr. Bollock as ex¬ 
survey of the southern coasts, met with numerous hibiting great intrepidity while under the influence 
examples of these diminutive creatures flying of anger. It will attack the eyes of the larger 
about in a snow storm, near the 8traits of Magei- birds, striking at them with its sharp, needle-like 
lan; and discovered two species in the remote bill; and when invaded by one of its own kind 
island of Juan Fernandez. Two other hardy during the breeding season, their mutual wrath 
species have been long known to migrate during becomes immeasurable, their throats swell, their 
summer far into the interior of North America,— crests, tails, and wings expand, and they fight in 
viz., the ruff-necked humming-bird, discovered the air till one or other falls exhausted to the 
during Cook's voyage in Nootka Sound, and ground. Indeed, old Fernando Oviedo gives a 
since traced by Kotzebue to the 61st degree of still more alarming account of their fiery temper. 
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“ When they see a man climb ye tree where they 
have their nests, they flee at his face, and stryke 
him in the eyes, commying, going, and retomyng 
with such swiftness, that no man would ryghtly 
believe it that hath not seen it.” 

Various attempts have been made, with more 
or less of success, to rear these beautiful little 
birds in confinement. On which was captured 
by Wilson, though quite young, refused to take 
food, and in a few hours it could only just be de¬ 
tected that life remained. A lady, however, un¬ 
dertaking to be its nurse, placed it in her bosom, 
and as it began to revive, dissolved a little sugar 
in her mouth, into which she thrust its bill, and 
it sucked with avidity. In this manner it was 
brought up till just fit for the cage, and it lived 
for upwards of three months. It was supplied 
with loaf-sugar dissolved in water, which it pre¬ 
ferred to diluted honey; and every morning it 
had fresh flowers sprinkled with the liquid, from 
one to another of wnich it hovered with great ac¬ 
tivity and spirit, as if in its native wilds; always 
expressing, by its motions and voice, great plea¬ 
sure when fresh flowers were introduced to the 
cage. The space in which it was kept was sur¬ 
rounded with gauze, so as to prevent the bird in¬ 
juring itself, and every precaution was adopted in 
order to keep it during the winter ; but, unfortu- 
nately, it got at large into the room, and flying 
about, so injured itself that it soon afterwards 
died. 

The humming-bird is extremely susceptible to 
cold, and if exposed to it, death speedily ensues. 
A beautiful male specimen was preserved by Wil¬ 
son in 1809, which he put into a wire cage, and 
placed in a retired and shaded part of a room. 
“ After fluttering about for some time,” he says, 
”the weather being uncommonly cool, it clung 


by the wires, and hung in a seemingly torpid 
state for a whole forenoon. No motion whatever 
of the lungs could be perceived, on the closest 
inspection, thongh, at other times, this is remark¬ 
ably observable; the eyes were shut, and, when 
touched bv the finger, it gave no signs of life or 
motion. I carried it out to the open air, and 
placed it directly in the rays of the sun, in a 
sheltered situation. In a few seconds respiration 
became very apparent; the bird breathed faster 
and faster, opened its eyes, and began to look 
about, with as much seeming vivacity as ever. 
After it had completely recovered, I restored it 
to liberty, and it flew off to the withered top of a 
pear-tree, where it sat for some time dressing its 
disordered plumage, and then shot off like a 
meteor.” 

In the next picture we have sketched a group 
of the parrot family, showing parroquets, lories, 
gray parrots, etc. The birds of this genus pos¬ 
sess, in an eminent degree, the character of the 
order in which they are placed. Theyare climb¬ 
ers in the fullest sense or the word. Their toes, 
constantly four in number, are opposed two to 
two, and armed with solid and crooked claws— 
less so, however, than the clawB of the birds of 
prey. In the majority of this family, we find a 
plumage which, for richness and variety of color, 
yields to few of the feathered race; and although, 
like the tulip among flowers, it may be thought 
gaudy, and composed of colors too violently and 
abruptly contrasted to give that satisfaction to 
the eye which a more chastened, or rather less 
abrupt intermixture of tints is wont to produce, 
still we think no one can examine or look at 
some of the gorgeously decked maccaws, the 
splendid and effulgent lories, or the diversified 
tilts of the Australian parakeets, without ac- 
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knowledging them to be among the most beauti¬ 
ful and striking of the feathered race. 

The upper mandible, which is immovable in 
mammals, has more or less motion in birds. 
Some birds indeed, for instance the capercailzie 
and rhinoceros birds, are not gifted with this mo¬ 
tion ; but mobility of the upper mandible is the 
rule in this class, and the want of it the exception. 
In the Psittacidse this power is highly developed; 
for the upper mandible is not connected into one 
piece witn the skull, by yielding and elastic bony 
plates, as in the case with birds in general, but 
constitutes a particular bone, distinct from the 
rest of the cranium, and articulated to it. 

The eyes of the parrots are moderately large, 
and situated laterally. The upper and lower 
lids form a rounded orifice, edged with small 
tubercles supporting the lashes in its entire cir¬ 
cumference. The upper is evidently mobile; the 
third lid, or nictitating membrane,, is very small, 
and the parrots are never seen to make use of it. 
The pupil is round, and not situated exactly at 
the centre of the iris, but more inward; so that 
the iris is a little broader at its external than its 
internal side. The color of this last varies-ac¬ 
cording to the species, but it is generally remarked 
to grow deeper with increasing age. A peculiar 
character of the parrots is the ability of contract¬ 
ing the pupil, more or less, independently of the 
action of the light, when they turn their atten¬ 
tion to any object, when they feel any fear or 
anger, or even when they are in a sportive mood. 
These birds are evidently diurnal. 

In certain birds of this genus, the cheeks are 
naked of feathers, and covered with a white fari¬ 
naceous powder, as is remarked in the maccaws; 
or the skin is colored, as in the Microglossi. The 
circumference round the eye in others is more or 


less divested of feathers, and also covered with 
a white sort of farina. This appears to be an 
epidermic production, and is very abundant on 
other parts of the skin of these birds, whose 
plumage, when they shake it, gives out a con¬ 
siderable quantity of white dust. The quantity 
of mealy dust discharged from the sain by the 
cockatoos, and other species of parrots, particu¬ 
larly at pairing time, is remarkable; though the 
separation of this peculiar matter from the skin 
is not confined to this family, but is effected by 
many birds Of different orders, eagles and herons 
for instance. The cockatoos and others have the 
head ornamented with long and slender plumes, 
which can be elevated in the form of a tuft or 
crest, according to the inclination of the bird, 
but which, in general, are inclined along the 
neck. The ne<& is usually but of moderate 
length, sometimes it is even short, and tolerably 
thick; still, when the parrots wish to reach an 
object without changing their place, they are 
able to elongate the neck to a certain extent. 

The body varies in degrees of robustness or 
elegance according to the species. In the par¬ 
rots proper, it seems thicker than in the others, 
which, perhaps, is only the effect produced by 
the shortness and the strength and solidity of the 
tibia, toes and tarsi. Some long-tailed parakeets, 
on the contrary, are distinguished by the fineness 
of their form and the elegance of their propor¬ 
tions. The breast of these birds is usually broad 
and rounded. The wings are short, and their 
point rarely exceeds one-half the length of the 
tail, even in species in which the tail is shortest. 
The first three remiges are the largest of all, and 
pretty nearly equal with each other. 

There are oifferences in the tail as to the 
greater and less extent of the various quills which 
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compose it, end which are twelve in number. As 
to its total size, it is either shorter than, equal in 
length to, or larger than the body, comprising 
the head and neck. In form it is sometimes 
straight or squared, when all the quills are of 
equal length; sometimes round, sometimes grad- 
mated, and sometimes arrow or spearheaded. 
Sometimes it is peculiarly broad at the end; 
some species have the caudal quills sharp at their 
terminations; and sometimes the tail is very 
short, and at the same time graduated. Though 
the feet of the parrots are robust, and the toes 
well adapted for climbing, there are to this some 
exceptions. In such instances, the birds remain 
constantly on the ground, where they walk with 
swiftness, which the other birds cannot do. The 
legs of parrots are usually feathered to the heel, 
but there are instances in which the body of the 
leg is bare. The color of the feet is usually gray, 
but it is in some roseous, brown, or black. 

The colors of the plumage of the parrots are 
exceedingly varied, and almost always pure and 
brilliant. In this respect, the adult females often 
differ from the males; while the young in their 
first or second lively, and even after the third 
moulting, present characters peculiar to them¬ 
selves. Green is, in general, the predominating 
color; then comes red, then blue, and finally 
yellow. This last color appears among the par¬ 
rots to be the general substitute for white ob¬ 
served in other birds; and it is remarkable that 
in many of the species there are varieties uni¬ 
formly yellow. Very often, when the feathers 
are plucked, red and yellow ones will shoot forth, 
whatever may have been the color of the former. 
There are some species violet, purple, brown, or 
lilac colored. Some are known whose plumage 
is entirely gray, 
some have it 
black, and some, 
in fine, entirely 
white. The plu¬ 
mage of this ex¬ 
tensive family is 
of the most rich 
and varied de¬ 
scription, em¬ 
bracing almost 
every color and 
gradation o f 

tint. The Zoo¬ 
logical Society 
of London pos¬ 
sesses one of the 
finest, if not the 
finest, living col¬ 
lections of these 
birds in the 
world. Ameri¬ 
ca, Brazil, and 
Guinea are the 
countries which 
contain the larg¬ 
est number of 
•pedes of par¬ 
rots, all of them 
belonging to the 
division of para¬ 
keets ; that of 
the parrots pro¬ 
per, and that of ths 


the psittaculi. The maocaws are exclusively 
confined to these countries. It does not appear 
that any birds of this genus are found on the 
chain of the Cordilleras; they are not very nu¬ 
merous even in Paraguay. Some species belong 
to *the islands in the Gulf of Mexico; and it is 
not improbable that some may exist in the Flori¬ 
da^ On the other side of the Andes, from Chili 
to California, more appear to have been noticed; 
but many exist in Chili, on the shores of the 
Southern Ocean. 

Many birds of this genus belong to the African 
continent, from Senegal as far as the forests 
which 8re near to the Cape of Good Hope. 
They are, however, fewer in number than those 
of India and America. The Barbary coasts, 
from Morocco as far as Egypt, that is, the entire 
chain of Atlas, and the northern reverse of that 
chain, are destitute of them. There are some 
in Madagascar, but none in the Canary Isles. 
In Asia, parrots are found in Hindostaa and its 
dependent islands, in Cochin China, in China, 
and in the eastern Archipelago. There die 
handsomest and largest species, and those most 
remarkable for their forms, are in abundance. 
In Polynesia, this genus is considerably extended. 
Australia has species peculiar to itself. These 
thirds are also numerous in New Zealand, the 
F Macquarrie Islands, and in the groups of the 
Friendly and Society Islands. The lories are 
peculiar to the Philippines and New Guinea, and 
the psittaculi, with the tongue terminated by a 
pencil of cartilaginous filaments, belong to the 
countries which extend from New Holland to the 
Friendly Islands. Europe, all the northern and 
central regions of Asia, the polar countries, 
Greenland, Iceland, the northern and temperate 
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parts of America, Kerguelin’s Land, and the 
South Shetlands, are almost the only portions 
of the globe in which the family of the parrot 
has no representative. 

There is f striking analogy between the Scan- 
serial tribe of birds, and more especially the 
great family of parrots, and the monkeys among 
the Mammalia. It does not depend, however, 
in so great a degree as is sometimes imagined, 
on the imitative talents for which these tribes of 
animals have been celebrated from the earliest 
times; for in the one case it is the voice, and in 
the other it is the actions of man, that have been 
made the subjects of imitation. The analogy 
will be peculiarly apparent if due consideration 
be given to the peculiar mode of the existence 
of these creatures; to the nature of their food; 
to the situations which they frequent j and to the 


occupations which they pursue. The organiza¬ 
tion of both renders them peculiarly the inhabi¬ 
tants of trees. It is evident, for instance, that 
their geographical distribution is nearly the same, 
extending^ in both cases, throughout the whole 
of die torrid zone, and but little beyond its lim¬ 
its. Nor is it less obvious that both tribes are 
possessed of a higher share of docility and in¬ 
telligence than is found in any other family of 
the classes to which they respectively belong. 

One of the most important characters, as af¬ 
fecting their mode of life, is that which is de¬ 
rived from the structure of their feet. In the 
monkeys these organs are essentially fitted for 
climbing .from branch to branch and leaping 
from tree to tree—acts which are performed with 
the greatest agility; while their progression on 
the surface of the ground is generally awkward 
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and constrained. In like manner, the far greater 
number of parrots are incapable of treading the 
earth with ease, while the peculiar disposition of 
their toes and the strong duration of their claws 
enable them to grasp, with a firmness unequalled 
among birds, the branches on which they perch, 
and, consequently, to climb with singular dexter¬ 
ity. Occasionally they derive considerable assist 
tance from their bills, by means of which they 
not unfrequently suspend themselves from the 
branches, or support themselves during their de¬ 
scent from one to another. This is peculiarly 
the case with the American groups; and the pre¬ 
hensile tails of many American monkeys afford 
a similar support, enabling them to swing from 
branch to branch, almost without the assistance 
of their hands. 

Both parrots and monkeys derive the principal 
part of their subsistence from the trees which 
they inhabit, vegetable food being the most 
adapted to their organization, and fruits being 
generally preferred by them to any other kind of 
nutriment. Stone fruits or nuts are especially 
acceptable, and they display no little dexterity in 
stripping off the outer coverings to arrive at the 
kernels, of which they are excessively fond. 
They both attack the cultivated fruits of the 
plantation in numerous bands, and commit much 
wanton devastation in the progress of their pil¬ 
lage, frequently destroying ten times as much as 
they devour. In eating, too, the parrot, like the 
monkey, often carries its food to its mouth by 
means of its foot, which is thus made to serve 
the purpose of a hand. The tallest trees of the 
forest form Xheir place of refuge, and on these 
both the one and the other assemble in consider¬ 
able numbers, the noisy chattering and antic ges¬ 
tures of the monkeys being fully equalled by the 
hoarse cries and affected postures of the parrots. 
And thus we see that there are various respects 
in which the portion of the “ Feathered Trines ” 


now under consideration resemble the Quadru- 
mana. 

As the wings of the parrots are generally 
short, and their bodies bulky, they have some 
difficulty in rising to a certain point of elevation, 
but that once attained, they fly very well, and 
often with much rapidity, and through a consid¬ 
erable extent of space. The majority confine 
themselves to lofty and thickly-tufted woods, fre¬ 
quently on the borders of cultivated lands, the 
productions of which they plunder and destroy. 
Their ordinary mode of night is from one branch 
to another; and it frequently happens that they 
will not fly continuously except when punned. 
Many of them emigrate according to the season, 
and, in particular, the Carolina parrots. Such 
travel away for some hundreds of leagues, differ¬ 
ing in this respect from the habits of others; 
but they are comparatively few in number. The 
difficulty of flight with many is the cause of their 
restriction within narrow limits, and their con¬ 
centration in certain islands, while they are not 
found in others which closely border upon the 
former. This is peculiarly the case with many 
of the island groups of Polynesia. 

The food of the parrots consists principally of 
the pulps of fruit, such as those of the banana, 
the coffee-tree, the palm, and the lemon. They 
are especially fond of almonds; generally they 
attack the pulp only to get at the kernel; this, 
when once seized, is fixed pn t^e under wrinkled 
surface of the upper mandible; they turn it re¬ 
peatedly until it is placed on the tongue in the 
proper direction for the introduction of the tren¬ 
chant edge of the lower mandible; then the bird 
soon forcibly separates the valves of the almond- 
shells, and getting the almond into its bill, soon 
divides it, so that all its envelopes are rejected. 
The fragments are finally swallowed in succes¬ 
sion. Some of this family are said to live on 
roots, and others to seek their aliment in herbs. 
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When domesticated, the parrots, maccaws, 
parrakeets, and cockatoos, show the same par¬ 
tiality for vegetable seeds, and are generally fed 
very well on hemp-seed, the skins or husks of 
which they detach with astonishing skill. Some 
that receive bones to gnaw acquire a very deter¬ 
mined taste for animal substances, and especially 
for the tendons, ligaments, and other less succu¬ 
lent parts. From this kind of feeding, some par¬ 
rots contract the habit of plucking out their own 
feathers that they may suck the stems; and this 
becomes so urgent a want that instances have 
been known of their stripping their bodies abso¬ 
lutely naked, not leaving a vistago of down, 
wherever the bill could reach. They spared, 
however, the quills of the wings and tau, the 
plucking out of which would have caused them 
too much pain. M. Desmarest states that the 
body of one of these birds, belonging to M. La- 
treille, thus became as naked as a pullet plucked 
for roasting. Tet this bird supported the rigor 
of two very severe winters without the slightest 
alteration of health and appetite. M. Vieillot 
observes, that this habit of deplumation is pro¬ 
duced, in many parrots, by an itching of the 
skin, and not in consequence of their being ac¬ 
customed to e&t animal substances. 

The parrots drink little, but often, and do so 
raising up the head, but less strongly than in 
other birds. They all use, with great dexterity, 
one of their feet to carry their food to their bills, 
while they stand perched on the other. They 
sojourn much on the borders of streams and 
rivers, and in marshy places. They are fond of 
the water, and seem to take the greatest delight 
in bathing themselves—an operation which they 
perform several times a day when in a natural 
state. When they have bathed, thev shake their 
plumage until the greater portion of the water is 


expelled, and then expose themselves to the sun 
until their feathers are completely dried. In 
captivity, and even during the most rigorous sea¬ 
sons, they seek to bathe, and at all events plunge 
the head repeatedly into water. 

With the exception of the time of incubation, 
the parrots live in flocks, more or less numerous; 
go to sleep at the setting, an£ awake at the rising 
of the sun. In sleep, they turn the head upon 
the back. Their sleep is fight, and they are not 
unfrequently heard to utter some cries during the 
night. In a state of domestication, after they 
go to rest is said to be the most suitable time for 
repeating to them such words as they are intend¬ 
ed to learn, because they then experience no 
distraction. 

Their life is very long, and the mean duration 
of it, among the parrots properly so called, is 
calculated at forty years. Instances have, how¬ 
ever, been known of individuals who lived in a 
state of domestication for ninety or a hundred 
years, or even more. The parrakeets live, gene¬ 
rally, about five and twenty years. An effect of 
captivity, in some species, is, according to M. 
Vaiilant, to change the color of their plumage; 
and to this cause he attributes the frequent varie¬ 
ties observable among these birds. 

The birds of this genus are monogamous. 
They make their nests in -the trunks of rotten 
trees, or in the cavities of rocks; and compose 
them, in the first instance, of the detritus, or dust 
of the worm-eaten wood, and of dry leaves in 
the second. The eggs are not numerous, usually 
only three or four each time, but there are broods 
several times in the year. The young when 
bom are totally naked; and the head is so large 
that the body seems to be merely an appendage 
to it. They remain some time without having 
sufficient strength to move it. They are subse¬ 
quently covered with down, but are not com¬ 
pletely invested with feathers for two or three 
months. They remain with their parents till 
after the fintf moulting, and then leave them for 
the purpose of pairing. The eggs are ovoid, 
short, as thick at one end as the other, and those 
which are known are of a white color. Some 
of than are nearly equal in size to those of a 
pigeol. 

It was for a long time supposed that the in¬ 
crease of these birds could take place only in 
their native country. Many parrots, however, 
were bora in Europe so far back as 1740 and 
1741. In 1801, some Amazon parrots were bora 
at Rome. M. Lamouroux has given us consid¬ 
erable details respecting the broods of two blue 
maccaws that were at Caen some years ago. In 
four years and a half these birds laid sixty-two 
eggs in nineteen broods. Of this number, twenty- 
five eggs produced young ones, of which ten only 
died. The others lived, and became perfectly 
accustomed to the climate. They laid eggs at 
all seasons; and the broods became more fre¬ 
quent and more productive in the course of time, 
and in the end much fewer were lost. 

The number of the eggs in the nest used to 
vary, six having been together at a time; and 
these maccaws were seen to bring up four young 
ones at once. These eggs took from twenty to 
twenty-five days to be hatched, like those of our 
common hens. Their form was that of a pear, 
a little flattened, and their length equal to that 
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of a pigeon's egg. It was only between the fif¬ 
teenth and five and twentieth day that the young 
ones became covered with a very thick down, 
soft, and of a whitish slaty gray. The feathers 
did not begin to make their appearance until to¬ 
wards the thirtieth day, and took two months to 
acquire their full growth. It was twelve before 
the young arrived at the state of their parents, 
but their plumage had all its beauty from six 
months old. At three months old they aban¬ 
doned the nest, and could eat alone; up to this 
period they had been fed by the fatner and 
mother, who disgorged the food from the bill in 
the same manner as the pigeons do. 

It is probable that the success of this educa¬ 
tion was owing to the care which was taken in 
providing these birds with a suitable nest. This 
consisted of a small barrel, pierced towards the 
third of its height with a hole of about six inches 
in diameter, and the bottom of which contained 
a bed of sawdust three inches thick, on which 
the eggs were laid and hatched. Since the time 
now referred to, collared parrakeets of Senegal, 
and Pavonian parrakeets, nave been hatched in 
Paris, in hollows made in large billets of wood, 
where the pnrent-birds had fixed their nests. 

Parrots, parrakeets, and other birds of the 
same family, which are imported into Europe, 
are generally taken young in the nest, and 
brought up in their native country. Some are 
taken adult; they are caught when inebriated by 
eating the seed of the cotton-tree, which they are 
very subject to become; or they are brought 
down by arrows, which, 
having a button on the 
end, stnn without killing 
them. M. D'Azara states 
that the natives of Para¬ 
guay take them in a man¬ 
ner which appears very 
singular, if not incredible. 

They attach one or two 
pieces of wood to a tree 
frequented by these birds 
for the sake of its fruit. 

They put a stick or two 
across from these pieces 
of wood as far as the tree, 
and construct with palm- 
leaves a sort of cabin, 
sufficiently large to con¬ 
ceal the fowler. He has 
with him a tame parrot, 
which by its cries attracts 
the wild ones of the forest, 
and the last never fail te 
come at the voice of the 
prisoner. The hunter, 
without loss of time, passes 
round their necks a run¬ 
ning knot, attached to the 
end of a long wand, which 
he moves from within his 
cabin. If he has five or 
six of these wands, he can 
take as many parrots, for 
they will not attempt to 
escape unless the cord 
presses tightly on their 
necks. AU these birds are 
susceptible of education. 


but the young are more so than the old. The 
means employed consists in imposing certain 
punishments upon them, such as immernng them 
in very cold water, of which they are greatly 
afraid, or puffing at them with tobacco smoke. 
Rewards are also used, and when they perform 
what is desired, such things are given them as 
they prefer, more especially sugar and sweet 
wine. They are tamed and kept obedient by 
taking them with boldness, and speaking to them 
with authority and in a loud tone of voice. They 
may thus be taught to perform various gestures 
and assume different postures. Some will lie 
down on their backs, and rise only at the mas¬ 
ter's command; others will perform exercises 
with a 8tick, or dance in a manner more or less 
grotesque. They are taught by constantly re¬ 
peating close to them such words as they are 
wished to learn. Success, however, does not 
always depend on such endeavors. 8ome spe¬ 
cies are better disposed than others for this kind 
of education, and the same is the case with differ¬ 
ent individuals of the same species. 

In no case should the greatest attainments of 
these birds be ranked too highly. Their imita¬ 
tive powers do not of themselves entitle them to 
any marked superiority over others, and still less 
to the possession of anything approaching to hu¬ 
man intelligence. The imitation is nothing but 
an organic mimicry, depending, certainly, on the 
conformation of the voice, and, probably, on 
some peculiar aptitude of the ears. Nor should 
it be overlooked that the capacity of articulating 
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The woods, the hills, and the verdant 
plains are not their portion, neither is the 
sea, nor the larger rivers and lakes, on the 
surface of which, far away from the shore, 
so many revel in a congenial element; bat 
theirs are the swamp, and the morass, and 
the low and oozy lands which border the 
sea and its petty inlets. Here they find 
their food, wmcn consists of the-smaller 
fishes, reptiles, snails, insects, and water- 
plants. Their legs are accordingly of 
great length, the thighs often bare of feath¬ 
ers for a considerable distance, and the 
toes either long and spreading, or partially 
webbed; many, if necessity requires, can 
swim, and some few swim and dive with 
great dexterity. In proportion to the 
length of their legs is that of the neck, or 
at least generally 60; and where the neck 
does not bear a due relative proportion, its 
length is usually made up by (hat of the 
beak; but in many, as the stork or the 
heron, we find both the neck and beak 
equally elongated. In the structure of the 
beak the wading birds offer much variety, 
according to the particular nature of the 
food to be obtained. In many it is long, 
powerful, and pointed; in others, broad 
and rounded; and again, in others, soft 
and pulpy at the tip, and supplied with 
nerves, so as to perform the office of a 
feeler when inserted into the oozy mud in 
search of minute insects or seeds. Thus 


words is not exclusively confined to this genus. 
Pies, jays, blackbirds, stares, and others, and 
even small birds, can imitate human speech, 
more or less, from organic facility, rather than 
the possession of any superior intelligence. The 
ear of such animals, though different from ours, 
has the power of delicately appreciating sounds. 
This faculty is observable among certain individ¬ 
uals of our own species, and it u scarcely neces¬ 
sary to remark, tnat neither that power, nor a 
faculty of mimicking sounds in general,is always 
accompanied by a marked intellectual superiority. 

It is admitted, however, that the parrots have 
a great superiority over birds in general in their 
relation to man. They attach themselves to 
those who tame them, display aversion to those 
who have ill-treated them, and that with marked 
discrimination. It has been said that the males 
attach themselves to women in preference to men, 
and exhibit much ill-temper towards the latter; 
while exactly the reverse takes place with the 
females. M. Vieillot declares the assertion to be 
well founded, and instances the case of a male 
ash-colored parrot, in his own possession,, which 
he never could approach without being provided 
with thick leather gloves; and yet the bird was 
perfectly obedient, in all respects, to Madame 
Vieillot, and exhibited the greatest fondness to¬ 
wards that lady; while, on the other hand, a 
female of the same species showed great attach¬ 
ment to the naturalist 

The Chinese peacock and pheasant, next rep¬ 
resented, is a splendid bird with very fine plumage. 

The group of Grallatores, or Wading Birds, em¬ 
braces the white and crested heron, the crane, snipe 
and bittern. The structure and conformation of this 
great family adapt them to the local situation ap¬ 
pointed for them, and the nature of their food. 


the heron, the spoonbill, the oyster-catcher, and 
the woodcock, afford examples by way of con¬ 
trast, in each of which we find this organ so 
modified as to be consonant to the nature and 
habits of its possessor. 

The order of Grallatores is very extensive, and 
includes a vast assemblage of subordinate groups. 
Besides those on the border-line, it comprehends 
cranes, storks, herons, ibises, plovers, snipes, sand¬ 
pipers, and very many more. Nor should it be 
overlooked, that whatever attraction the birds 
may present to the scientific ornithologist, they 
are highly interesting to all who love the study 
of nature. The very place they occupy is pecu¬ 
liarly worthy of consideration, as here we may 
obtain a distinct view of the system that prevails 
throughout the regions of animated beings. For 
here may be observed birds which link together 
the Grallatores with some of the Gallince , while 
others are united with the Natatores , the Swim¬ 
ming Order of birds, illustrated in the next en¬ 
graving, in which we have grouped together the 
auk, the cormorant, the carter (the bird with the 
opened bill), and others of this order in the fore¬ 
ground of an appropriate landscape. 

The largo bird, next represented, is the Egyp¬ 
tian Vulture, the least ferocious of the vulture 
family. Sonnini tells us that in Egypt they are 
to be seen on the terraces of houses, in the midst 
of the most populous and noisy cities, perfectly 
quiet, and living in complete security among 
men, who feed and cherish them with the utmost 
care. They also frequent the deserts, and prey 
upon the carcases of men and animals which have 

n * hed in these immense wastes, consecrated, as 
are, for ages to nakedness, desolation, and 
sterility. Those who inhabit Egypt are not 
known to quit it, but some of the species are to 
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be found in Syria and Turkey; less numerous, 
however, because they do not enjoy the same 
prerogatives, nor is tneir existence protected in 
these countries by ancient superstition, as in 
Egypt: for they were considered sacred among 
the old Egyptians, whose opinions on this point, 
as on many others, have been transmitted to 
their successors, even to this day. In truth, they 
perform very considerable services to this coun¬ 
try, in sharing with other birds, equally sacred in 
ancient times, the task of destroying the rats and 
reptiles which abound in this sterile and slimy 
region. They also clear away the carcases and 
filth, which would otherwise prove exceedingly 
injurious. 

The subject of the next illustration is a pair of 
Great or Eagle Owls. The Great Owl is the 
largest of the Strigids, and is most probably the 
Buas of Aristotle, and the Bubo fuiuoris of Pliny, 
and of which the appearance upon two occasions 
within the walls of Borne occasioned no little 
alarm, a lustration being performed each time to 
purify the city. Butler thus humorously alludes 
to the circumstance: 

“The Roman Senate, when within 
The city walla an owl waa seen, 

Did cause their clergy with lustrations 
(Onr Synod calls humiliations) 

The round-fltced prodigy t’ avert 
From doing town and country hurt.” 

The great or eagle owl is a native of the exten¬ 
sive forests of Hungary, Bnssia, Germany, and 
Switzerland, and is said to occnr eastward as far 
as Kamtchatka. It is rare in France, and never 
seen in Holland. Pennant states that it has been 
shot in Yorkshire, and Latham adds Kent and 
Sussex as localities in which it has been found ; 
it is said to have been seen also in Orkney. In 
Mr. Stewart’s “ Catalogue of the Birds of Done¬ 
gal/’ is the remark that 14 four of these birds paid 
ns a visit for two days after a great storm from 
the north, when the ground* was covered with 
snow. They have not been since seen here. As 
I am informed that a pair of them breed 
in Tory Island, about nine miles to the 
north of this coast, it is probable that they 
came from that island: I have heard of 
them nowhere else.” Young roes and 
fawns, hares, rabbits, rats, moles, reptiles, 
and winged game, are the prey of this 
species. From its lonely retreat in some 
deep forest glen, some nft among hoary 
rocks, where it reposes in silence during 
the day, this winged marauder issues forth 
at night, intent upon its victims, its harsh, 
dismal voice resounding at intervals 
through the gloomy solitndes of a wild 
and savage scene. The eagle owl makes 
its nest m the fissures of rocks, in old 
ruined and deserted castles, and similar 
places. The eggs are two or three in 
nnmber, round and white. The young 
are abundantly supplied with food, and the 
broods of partridges and moor-fowl are 
sadly thinned to supply their wants. This 
noble bird is upwards of^two feet in 
length. The upper surface is barred, 
waved, and streaked with black on a 
mingled brown and yellow ground. The 
throat in the male is white; the nnder 
surface is yellow, with longitudinal dashes 
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of black on the chest, and fine transverse bars 
below; tarsi feathered to the toes; beak and 
claws black; iris fine orange color. 

The Ring-neck Pheasant, next delineated, is an 
exceedingly beautiful bird. These birds are com¬ 
mon in the woods of many parts of China. They 
are frequent in India, where they are smaller than 
the common pheasant. They are also found about 
the Caspian Sea, on the southern part of the des¬ 
ert between the Don and Volga, in Great Tar¬ 
tary. It is long since this bird was brought from 
China into Europe. Its size is always less, the 
expanse of its wmgs smaller, and its tail shorter, 
when it is compared with the common pheasant. 
The npper part of its head is tawny, with a gloss 
of green, two white dashes surmonnt the eves, 
and the rest of the head and neck are of a deep 
and brilliant green, with a violet reflexion, except 
where the white collar, which gives its name to 
the species, passes round the neck. The feathers 
of. the back are black in the middle, surrounded 
by a zigzag, whitish band, and tipped by a black 
arrow-shaped spot; those of the shoulders are 
black at the base, marked in the centre by a 
whitish pupil surrounded by a black ring, and 
chestnut with somewhat of a purplish gloss to¬ 
wards their tips. The tail-coverts are light-green, 
with loose silky barbs; the breast of a brilliant 
reddish purple; the sides pale yellow; the nnder 
parts and thighs black, with a gloss of violet; and 
the tailleathers olive green in the middle, with 
broad, black, transverse bands. 

M. Temminck considers the ring-neck pheasant 
of China not as a variety of the common species, 
but as one that is distinct. In its native country 
this bird never unites with the common pheasant. 
There is a constant and marked dissimilarity be¬ 
tween the plumage of these two birds. Their 
manners are dissimilar, and their eggs a different 
color. In the female there is a narrow band of 
short black feathers beneath each eye, which dis¬ 
tinguishes her from the common pheasant, from 
which she differs besides in the want of the black 
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spots on the breast, and the greater intensity of 
the transverse black bars upon her tail. 

The Falcunculus, next represented, is a sort 
of shrike, and is a dentrostral bird, that is, has a 
sort of notch or tooth in its bill, to tear and de¬ 
vour its prey the more readily. 

The Palamedea comuta, or Horned Screamer, 
of which we present a fine engraving, is a South 
American bird, larger than a common goose, 
having a long spear-shaped horn projecting from 
the forehead. It lives in marshy or inundated 
places, which it makes to resound with its wild 
and loud cry. It does not enter the great woods, 
perching only momentarily on dead branches. 
It sends forth shrill and piercing cries, which may 
be heard at a considerable distance; whence its 
English name. 

Bajou states that its food consist only of aqua¬ 
tic plants and seeds; though others, before him, 
have averred that it also fed on reptiles. It never 
attacks other birds, and the only use it makes of 
its arms is, when the males dispute for the pos¬ 
session of the females. Once paired, however, 
the two quit each other no more ; and when one 
dies, the other soon pines away with grief. The 
screamers construct their nests in the form of an 
oven, at the foot of a tree, according to Pison; 
but Bajou tells us that they make it in bushes, at 
some distance from the ground, and often in 
reeds. The female in general lays but two eggs, 
of the size of those of a «>ose, and there is but 
one brood, in the month of Januarvor February, 
except when the eggs ore destroyed by accident, 
and then a second takes place in April or May. 
As soon as the young are in a fit state to fly, they 
follow their mother, who gradually accustoms 
them to seek subsistence alone, after which they 
quit her. The flesh of the young, though black, 
is good eating; but that of the old is nard, and 


less agreeable to the taste.—The Crowned 
Hombill scarcely equals the size of a mag¬ 
pie. Le Vaillant saw a flock of more 
than five hundred of these birds, in com¬ 
pany with crows and vultures, preying on 
the remains of slaughtered elephants. 
This bird measures four feet five inches 
from tip to tip of the wings, and is three 
feet six inches in length. Its body ex¬ 
ceeds that of the largest raven, but is very 
lean and incompact. It is believed to feed 
chiefly on fruits, although it will seize 
upon reptiles when pressed by hunger. Its 
freedom from any offensive smell, and the 
excellence of its flesh, which is much es¬ 
teemed as an article of food, go far to 
prove that its habits are chiefly frugivor- 
ous. In a domestic state it will eat meat 
either raw or dressed. The hombills are 
birds of extraordinary appearance, con¬ 
fined to India and Africa. The species 
are characterized by their enormous bills, 
toothed along their edges, and frequently 
surmounted by an additional horny struc¬ 
ture, which bestows on them a very strik¬ 
ing' and peculiar physiognomy. These 
excrescences vary considerably with the 
age of the individual, and are scarcely per¬ 
ceptible in the very young birds. The 
hombills may be said to resemble the tou¬ 
cans in their heads, the crows in their 
general habits, and other of the feathered 
tribes in the form of their feet. Their tongue is 
very small. These birds may be regarded as 
omnivorous as they feed indifferently on fruits, 
mice, small birds, reptiles, and even carcases. 
They exhibit an awkward and uncommon aspect 
while in the act of flying, in consequence of the 
great size of their beaks and lengthened tails; 
and altogether their appearance is extremely un¬ 
couth. Perhaps one of the most singular features 
in their economy consists in their feeding greedi¬ 
ly, and without injury, on the seeds of nut vomica. 

The Todus Regius is a remarkable bird. A 
crest of a tine red bay color, edged wiih black, 
crowns the front. The upper parts of the body 
are of a deep brown, the under parts red, and the 
throat white; the beak and feet are wdiite. It is 
a fly-catcher. “ Without the assistance of the 
insectivorous races of the feathered kingdom/' 
Buffon says, “ vain would be the efforts of man 
to destroy or banish the clouds of fl) ing insects 
by which he would be assailed. Innumerable in 
quantity, and rapid in generation, they would in¬ 
vade our dominions, fill the air, and devastate the 
earth, did not the birds restore the equilibrium of 
living nature, by the destruction of the superflu¬ 
ous products. The greatest inconvenience of 
warm climates is the continual torment caused 
there by the insect tribes. Man and the quadru¬ 
peds cannot defend themselves against them. 
They attack with their stings; they oppose the 
progress of civilization, and devour the useful 
productions of the earth. They infest with their 
excrements, or their eggs, all the provisions which 
are necessary to be preserved. Thus we find that 
the beneficent birds are not even sufficiently nu¬ 
merous in such climates, where, nevenhtde68, 
their species are by far the most multiplied. 
How happens it, that in our temperate climate 
we are more tormented with the flies in the com- 
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inducement of autumn than in the middle of sum¬ 
mer* Why, in the fine days of October, do we 
see the air filled with the myriads of gnats 1 Be¬ 
cause all the insectivorous birds have deserted us. 
This short lapse of time, during which they have 
too prematurely abandoned our climate, is suffi¬ 
cient to cause us to be more incommoded with 
the multitude of insects than at any other season. 
Wliat then must be the consequence, if, from the 
moment of their arrival—if, during the entire 
summer—if, in short, for the whole time of their 
sojourn among us, we continue to make their de¬ 
struction a source of amusement ?" 

The Loxia Bengalensis is chiefly remarkable 
for its ingenuity. This species inhabits India. 
The bird constructs its nest of vegetable fibres, 
which it interlaces in such a manner as to form a 
sort of purse, of which the engraving gives an 
exact representation. It suspends its nest on the 
higher branches of trees overhanging rivers; and 
the entrance is observable at the lower end. The 
first year the nest is a simple purse ; but in the 
following one, the bird attaches to this a second, 
and proceeds annually with a similar addition to 
the canons fabric. 

The Dacelo Atricapilla is a kingfisher. The 
flight of this bird is extremely rapid; a fact so 
mnch the more remarkable as the wings are very 
small in proportion to the body, and must, there¬ 
fore, be furnished with very powerful muscles. 
Destined to live by the destruction of other be¬ 
ings, its leading habits are patient and persever¬ 
ing ferocity. Perched on a slight branch over¬ 
hanging a stream, the kingfisher will remain a 
great length of time waiting the uncertain passage 
of its prey beneath ; or moving rapidly along the 
bank from one little elevation to another, it is 
more actively but more abstractedly occupied in 
the same precarious avocation. The kingfisher, 
unlike some other fish eating birds, does not 
swallow the fish whole, but, carrying it on land, 
breaks and tears it with his strong bill. Severe 
winters are frequently very destructive to these 
birds, when the frozen surface of the waters shuts 
up the finny tribes from their attacks. The king¬ 
fisher may often 
be found near the 
haunts of man, 
but it prefers 
lonely and se¬ 
cluded places. Its 
only companion 
is its mate, and 
both labor assid¬ 
uously in sup 
porting their 
young. The place 
chosen for incu¬ 
bation is a steep, 
precipitous, over¬ 
hanging bank, in 
which, at some 
distance above 
the water, they 
either form or 
seize on a burrow 
extending about 
three feet deep, at 
the extremity of 
which, without 
making any nest, 


the female lays her eggs, about five in number. 
—Our last picture represents the great White 
Pelican in toe act of placing a fish in its enor- 
mons poach. The pelicans are large and heavy 
birds, with a great extent of wing ; they are ex¬ 
cellent swimmers. The expansive pouch will 
hold a considerable quantity of fish, and thus en¬ 
ables the bird to dispose of the superfluous quan¬ 
tity which may be taken during its fishing expe¬ 
ditions, either for its own consumption or the 
support of its young. 

Pelicans are residents on the banks of rivers 
and hikes, and on the seacoast. They habitually 
feed on fish, though they sometimes devour small 
quadrupeds and reptiles; they are capable of 
rapid flight, and have an extraordinary power of 
rising on high. When they perceive from an ele¬ 
vated position a fish or fishes on the surface of 
the water, they dart down with inconceivable 
rapidity, and flapping their large wings so as to 
stun their prey, fill their pouches, and then retire 
to the shore to satisfy their voracious appetite. 
The fish thus carried away in the pouch undergo 
a sort of maceration before they are received into 
the stomach; and this grinding process renders 
the food fit for the young birds. 

The male is said to supply the wants of the 
* female in the same manner as the parent birds 
make provision for the nestlings. The under 
mandible is pressed against the neck and breast 
to assist the bird in disgorging the contents of its 
capacious pouch; and during this action the red 
nail, with which the upper mandible is provided, 
appears to come in contact with the breast. This 
singular process probably laid the foundation for 
the fable of the pelican nourishing her young 
with her blood, and for the attitude adopted by 
painters in portraying the bird with the blood 
spirting from the wounds made by the terminat¬ 
ing nail of the upper mandible into the gaping 
mouths of her offspring. 

Pelicans are rarely seen further than twenty 
leagues from the land. They appear to be, to a 
certain extent, gregarious. Le Vaillant, on his 
visit to Dassew Eyland, at the entrance of Sal. 
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danha Bay, witnessed an extraordinary spectacle: 
u All of a sadden there arose from the whole 
surfime of the island an impenetrable cloud, which 
formed, at the distance of forty feet above our 
heads, an immense canopy, or rather a sky, com¬ 
posed of birds of every species and of all colors— 
cormorants, sea-gulls, sea-swallows, pelicans, and, 
I believe, the whole winged tribe of this part of 
Africa, were here assembled. All their voices, 
mixed together and modified according to their 
different kinds, formed such a horrid noise, that 
I was every moment obliged to cover my head to 
give a little relief to my ears. The alarm which 


we spread was so much the more general among 
these innumerable legions of birds, as we princi¬ 
pally disturbed the females which were then sit-' 
ting. They had nests, eggs and young to de¬ 
fend ; they were like furious harpies let loose 
against us, and their cries rendered us almost 
deaf. They often flew so near us that they flap¬ 
ped their wings in our faces; and though we fired 
our pieces repeatedly, we were not able to fright¬ 
en them; it seemed almost impossible to disperse 
this cloud. We could not move one step without 
crushing either their eggs or their young ones ; 
the earth was entirely strewed with them. 
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THE ELIXIR OF LIUS. 


•T BLAK0B1 D’AOTOrS. 


Gift m draught of the ether of life! 

One sip of Um nvakt of strength; 

My spirit is torn with the bickerings of strife, 

And life drags a wearisome length: 

I Brave bat oae boon—the elixir of life! 

• I woald drink and reftdoe in its strength. 

It revives me! Pm living a life in its strength, 
While time like a olond rolls away ; 

Buffering pain, anguish! we’ve parted at length, 

The future seems oncoming day— 

I am musing of youth and rejuvenate strength: 

I would thus dream existence away. 

Strength to the weary! the battle of life! 

I must on! Jbr the light is renewed; 

The hand may not tremble or weary of strife— 

Xy heart is a steed ’neath the goad! 

Heaven be praised lbr the boon—the elixir of life; 

It has strengthened my purpose of good. 

What though weary? all weary of life and its cares; 

There is no one to pity me now! 

The heart often bends ’neath the burden it bears, 
And Um traces of grief mar the brow: 

0,1 weary of life—lbr the manifold snares 
Of the tempter eneiroie me now! 

I have longed—I have prayed, O Elixir of Life! 

For a draught of thy deep healing nave; 

Behold! thou art mine! the emotions of strife 
Now sink ’neath oblivion's wave— 

As I drink—to the past: 0, Elixir of Life! 

To Lethe engulfed In the grave! 


THE LAZY LOVER. 


BT CHARLES H. LAMSON. 


Ned Waters was very lazy indeed, and 
* everybody knew it well, and eyerybody talked 
about his failing; that is, everybody in the town 
of Riverdale did ; bat still, Ned manifested no 
inclination to reform, bat persisted in the obdu¬ 
racy of his course, regardless of the multiplied 
censures heaped upon his guilty head. 

Ned was uncommonly handsome, good-natur¬ 
ed and careless; and laughed gaily in the faces 
of those who thought it their duty to reprove his 
laziness, without exciting in their breasts any 
emotions save those of mirth fulness. Bat Ned 
was poor. Poor, handsome, lazy and good- 
natured, his character was, in its construction, a 
strange incongruity; but then everybody liked 
Ned, the girls especially. 

"Ned, what do you expect to do for a living 
when old age and its many infirmities overtake 
you, if yon continue to misimprove your time, 
now in the days of your youth? Yon should 
think well of these things/' said his uncle John 
8 


to him one day at the close of a long lecture, in 
which the good man had faithfully pointed out to 
the youth's attention the evils of his way; and 
vainly tried to make him think and talk seriously 
about establishing himself in some permanent 
business. 

"I shall expect my affectionate relatives to 
provide me a home with themselves; my only 
anxiety is caused by the knowledge that I must 
inevitably offend or disappoint the majority of 
them by not accepting their pressing invitations 
to visit them all at the same time, as they will 
wish me to." 

Uncle John was an old bachelor, who by the 
most unremitting attention to business had accu¬ 
mulated quite a handsome fortune, which was 
judiciously invested, and yielded him a large in¬ 
come. He was both amused and offended by 
Ned's impndent reply to his question, and an¬ 
swered him as he deserved. 

" Yon may feel assured that I shall never be 
one of the disappointed ones; but you may pre¬ 
pare yourself to feel disappointed when yon ever 
receive a single dollar from me, either while I 
live, or after my death." 

"Disappointment is one of the inevitable trials 
that attend humanity, and I shall fool willing to 
endure my portion of the sentence, whenever it 
may be inflicted, hailing with delight the hand 
that bestows the disappointment in the manner of 
which yon speak." 

Uncle John proceeded to his library in a state 
of perturbation, where he destroyed a will already 
executed in favor of this lazy, harum scarum 
nephew; and, immediately drew up another in¬ 
strument, by which his estate was to be conveyed 
to Miss Laura Barton, a niece of his, who resid¬ 
ed in the city of Boston. As soon as the docu¬ 
ment was finished, he wrote the young lady an 
affectionate letter, inviting her to make him a 
visit at Riverdale, without letting her know of the 
good fortune in store for her. 

'While Mr. John Waters was in his study, 
planning and executing revenge upon his neph¬ 
ew for his impudent temerity, that young gentle¬ 
man was enjoying himself finely, flirting with a 
bevy of girls; who were not unwilling to avail 
themselves of his gallantries, and enjoy his lively 
society. 

Mr. Edward Waters was never seriously in 
love above half a dozen times in his life of tender 
enjoyments, and, in those instances the disease 
assumed no violent form, bat gradually died of 
itself, without affecting his youthful heart in any 
very unpleasant, or dangerous manner. On the 
whole it was thought that these little experiences 
had proved highly beneficial to him, having im- 
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parted an aromatic hae to hit nature, that ren¬ 
dered him even more attractive to the young 
ladies of Riverdale than he could have been 
otherwise. Thej loved dearly to flirt with Ned, 
or, as thej termed the exercise, he was a pleas¬ 
ant companion to botanize with; understood the 
language of flowers perfectly, and was familiarly 
acquainted with all the most romantic localities 
in which the floral treasures grew, whither he 
was always happy to conduct the maidens in the 
capacity of “ beau-general.” Then Ned could 
dance finely; in fact, he was the most graceful 
dancer in Riverdale; consequently, he was felic¬ 
itously accepted as a partner with whom to trip 
the “ light fantastic toe,” by the damsel who ap¬ 
preciated his gallantries and good nature, with full 
as hearty a zest as that with which they hailed 
the more visible festivities of the evening; when 
dancing feet moved in accord with sweet music. 

Ned flirted indiscriminately with the girls, and 
uttered the most fragrant love-passages in their 
willing ears when walking by the light of the 
“ silver moonor caused his laige liquid eyes 
to express tender sentiments by lamp-light, and 
all without committing the least wrong in the 
world; at any rate this was what he said, when 
questioned conceiving the effect of his numerous 
flirtations upon his conscience. 

In order to show the accuracy of Ned’s im¬ 
pressions, it will be necessary to give a brief dia¬ 
logue that passed between Mrs. Stephens and 
her gay daughter Helen, towards whom Ned 
assumed airs of serious tenderness. 

“ My dear, if you entertain no feelings of love 
for Edward Waters, I think you do wrong to 
receive his attentions; the result may prove 
unfortunate to you both.” 

“ O, please don’t talk in that manner, mother; 
Ned is a dear good fellow, and I love dearly to 
flirt with him; but then you know he has o the 
least heart in the world, and will never seriously 
love anybody on earth; he is quite too lazy to 
be married, and assume the cares and perplexities 
of matrimonial life, but makes himself useful and 
agreeable by. flirting with the girls for their 
diversion and recreation.” 

“ But, my child, I think it very wrong to flirt; 
you should discourage his attentions, knowing 
him as you do, to be a heartless trifler with the 
affections of others. Even if he does you no 
serious injury, he may cause the ruin of another.” 

“ Don’t for a moment entertain a fear of any 
such calamity; the girls know all about him, and 
generally consider him as not a marrying man; 
but then, I like him very much indeed—he i- so 
good-natured and lively, always having some 
pleasant anecdote to relate for the amusement of 


others—and when he grows sentimental he enters 
into the spirit of the thing with so much earnest¬ 
ness, that for the,moment I almost forget my 
previous knowledge of his insincerity, and begin 
to experience the real thrill of delirious senti¬ 
ments in my own heart. I think that nobody 
but Ned could cause me to realize so much hap¬ 
piness ; therefore I feel exceedingly grateful to 
him for devoting so much of his time and talent 
to my benefit and amusement. You don’t think 
it vesy wrong to flirt, do you, mother 1 Your 
views must have changed greatly since Ned’s 
uncle was a young man, if you censure it 
severely.” 

Mr. John Waters was Mrs. Stephens’s favorite 
beau, when both were young, and Helen knew it, 
hence her thrust at her amiable mother. 

“ My views have changed greatly since then, 
and I now see the folly of my course.” 

“ I intend to perceive the errors of mine, one 
of these days; but seriously, mother, I cannot 
for a moment harbor a thought of abandoning 
the society of Ned Waters; the most agreeable 
| young gentleman in Riverdale; the best singer 
and dancer, and by far the most entertaining 
companion for a moonlight stroll or daylight bo¬ 
tanical excursion beneath those old trees whose 
ancient gray arms intertwine with each other, 
“ in chaste communion, passing sweet,” where 
Ned has always something pretty to say, followed 
by some witty remark to redeem himself from a 
suspicion of entertaining an effeminate softness 
of character. If I should relinquish the society 
of this charming gentleman, I should be the only 
one annoyed by the loss; it would not cause him 
the least uneasiness, because he is fully aware 
that nearly every girl in the village stands ready 
to fill my place in the vacuum within his breast 
that should have been occupied by a heart; and 
he will find as much to please him in one lady aa 
another. He delights in flirtation, but I can as¬ 
sure you, he loves the girls and their society, 
without thinking us capable of deeper emotions 
than those which actuate himself.” 

“ A very convenient and interesting companion 
for the young ladies to cherish; but in my opin¬ 
ion it is moat injudicious for you to associate 
with and encourage his trifling habits, by lending 
your influence for the maintenance of his present 
conduct; besides, you should never be upon in¬ 
timate terms with one who entertains so low an 
estimate of your character as he does; you do 
very wrong to cultivate his acquaintance.” 

“ I doif’t cultivate it, mother, in the least; it 
grows spontaneously, and is one of the most 
natural blessings that I was ever permitted to 
enjoy,” said the laughing girl, as she unceremo- 
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nkrasly bounded oat of the room, singing, “ I 
wont be a non/' to the great amusement of her 
mother, who still remembered the joyous days, 
when, like her blooming, thoughtless daughter, 
she enjoyed the spicy sensations of a good flirta¬ 
tion with roguish earnestness. 

This dialogue will show correctly what the 
prevailing sentiments of the young ladies of 
Riverdale were towards Ned Waters; still, they 
universally liked his society better than that of 
his companions; he well merited their opfciion of 
his character, to all external appearances; but, 
underneath his merry, thoughtless exterior, 
there existed a deeper well of pure feeling than 
any of those who loved his pleasant, social tem¬ 
perament considered him capable of entertaining, 
in the place denominated by Miss Stephens a 
vacuum where a heart should have grown. 

Ned was fatherless, and lived with his mother, 
who was his Uncle John's house-keeper. But in 
vain were the numerous efforts and persuasions 
of his many friends to induce him to abandon his 
idle habits. After having given him an appro¬ 
priate lecture, his kind uncle would look out 
from -his window, and see the young man who 
should have been a meditative penitent, strolling 
eisurely over the fields, dangling a long fishing- 
„ rod across his symmetrical shoulders; while the 
air resounded with the echo of his clear, musical 
whistle; to the tune of which his footsteps would 
have kept time, but for the excessive laziness of 
their amiable proprietor. 

Mrs. Waters was truly a lovely woman, and 
bestowed the richest treasures of her beautiful 
spirit upon her cherished son, who was the fortu¬ 
nate inheritor of her rare personal attractions, in 
all their charming freshness and smiles; and he 
also retained within himself rich stores of her 
natural kindness, gentleness, and high-toned up¬ 
rightness ; to which he added many follies and 
indiscretions, but no actual vices. Ned was af¬ 
fectionately attached to his mother, and almost 
worshipped her as an angel of more than or¬ 
dinary excellence; he confided to her keeping 
all his secret pursuits, and, when others censured 
his course, the shade of annoyance caused by 
their reproofs was instantly illuminated into a 
sunny joyfulness by the ever ready smile of love 
that beamed from the countenance of his affec¬ 
tionate mother, who never reproved him save in 
the most gentle manner; because she considered 
his nature but little addicted to faults. She 
fully realized that her knowledge of hifc character 
was more accurate than another could possess; 
and understood his feelings and instincts better 
because in the confidence of all his plans and 
desires; she would have felt glad to have seen 


him changed in many respects, bnt knew the im¬ 
possibility of altering his nature, and therefore 
wisely left him unmolested. 

When Ned returned home, after his innocent 
flirtation, on the day of his conversation with his 
ancle, his mother, who knew nothing of their 
unpleasant disagreement, met him with her usual 
pleasant salutations. 

" Edward, your Uncle John has invited your 
cousin, Laura Barton, to make us a visit; he 
asked my approval, and immediately despatched 
a letter to her. What can have caused his 
precipitancy in the matter ?" 

“ I don't know, mother, although I strongly 
suspect he has sent for her that she may be 
established in his own good graces, in place of 
your unworthy son, who refused to follow the 
path of his venerable uncle's dictation, and 
could not consistently reveal his reasons therefor 
without causing himself great embarrassment, 
consequently he laughed in his face. But, let 
his reasons for this invitation be whatever they 
may, I am glad it has been extended. I have not 
seen Laura since we were both children, and shall 
feel very much pleased to renew our acquaint¬ 
ance; she was a very interesting little girl," 
remarked Ned with his nsual ingenuousness and 
good nature. 

That evening at tea, Uncle John was formally 
polite to Ned, and the meal was finished without 
its usual cheerful conversation, while an unpleas¬ 
ant stillness pervaded the little family circle, 
mnch to Mrs. Watera's regret, for she sincerely 
mourned the presence of the shadows that were 
occasionally thrown over their hearts by the 
misunderstandings of her son and brother-in* 
law, who had always filled the place of a dear 
brother in her affections, and actfd the part of a 
true friend towards her son. 

Laura Barton was a city belle, handsome, 
fashionable, agreeable, and withal a most noto¬ 
rious flirt; she had become satiated with the 
continued round of gaiety and conquest in which 
she had unrestrainedly participated. Her con¬ 
quests, it is true, were of no remarkable magni¬ 
tude, being mostly of hearts that would answer 
the humorous description given by Helen Steph¬ 
ens of that of her friend Ned Waters. When 
she received her kind uncle's invitation to make 
him a visit at Riverdale, she felt at first inclined 
to send the good man an excuse, but after a little 
reflection, the belle decided to accept the proffered 
hospitality. 

“ I shall feel somewhat dull in Riverdale, and 
be obliged to depend in a great measure upon 
my own resources for entertainment; there will 
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be no bean I suppose, and bnt little society of 
any description, with the exception of rustic 
youths and jpaidens, who will instruct me in the 
Tarions mysteries of their respective farms and 
dairies. Let me think for a moment: there will 
be Cousin Edward, with whom I need to play, 
when there before, and I loved him dearly then; 
I suppose he has changed from a beautiful boy 
to a verdant country clown, hardly worth flirting 
with for my temporary amusement, therefore, I 
may reasonably anticipate a dull visit; but its 
quietness will I hope prove beneficial to my 
system, which has become sadly enervated by the 
protracted round of dissipation in which I have 
been foolish enough to rush for the last six 
months; however, it wouid be pleasant to en¬ 
counter one or two really agreeable young people 
with whom to associate while in the country; 
uncle and annt are pleasant, agreeable, intelli¬ 
gent and sociable; but are not so well adapted 
to my tastes as more youthful companions would 
be/' mused the young devotee of fashion, before 
emerging from her natural element into the 
healthy scenes of rural happiness and splendor. 

Upon her arrival at the beautiful little village 
• of Riverdale, Laura Barton was cordially wel¬ 
comed by her kind aunt and uncle, who sincerely 
loved the beautiful girl, after which the former 
conducted her to a neat and airy chamber pre¬ 
pared for her reception, and furnished with ev¬ 
erything that could conduce to the comfort of its 
•oecapant. After bathing, and carefully arrang¬ 
ing her toilet, the young lady descended to the 
..parlor, where she received an introduction to her 
Uousin Edward, with whom she had joyously 
played, before the artificialities of worldly allure¬ 
ments had rendered them both in a great measure 
deserters from tjieir own natures. She was sur¬ 
prised to find him a polished gentleman, as far as 
she could decide from his appearance; and one 
of the handsomest men that she had ever seen. 

Before the cousins had enjoyed each other's 
society for many hours, each was highly pleased 
with their newly discovered relative (for their 
long separation had rendered them unmindful of 
their cousins' existence), and mutually availed 
themselves of the privileges conferred on them 
by their relationship, to remove ail the obstacles 
: prescribed by etiquette, to prevent those less 
folidtously connected from forming too hasty 
. acquaintanceships. 

Uncle John was delighted with his fashionable, 
•dashing, and ever cheerful niece, for whom he 
need many efforts to render her visit as pleasant 
*> herself as it had proved to them, while at the 
same time he looked suspiciously upon the inti¬ 
macy which sprung up between herself and his 


scape-grace nephew, Ned, and assumed far more 
violent symptoms than had been noticed in any 
of the youth's previous encounters of a similar 
nature; but not understanding how to act in so 
delicate a matter, he wisely concluded to allow 
affairs to take their own channel, trusting to the 
workings of providence for a favorable result; 
and no res alt would at the time seem favorable 
in his eyes, except a rupture between the cousins. 
He noticed with feelings of serious apprehension 
that Ned had entirely ceased those many flirta¬ 
tions which wore an" appearance of love in des¬ 
peration, before the advent of the fascinating’ 
Laura Barton into the qniet retreats of River- 
dale had carried the citadel of his heart by 
storm, and driven from his memory all recollec¬ 
tion of former flames. 

Ned and Laura were confidential towards each 
other in all matters except those gradual secrets 
of the heart which none love to communicate 
even to their most congenial friends; and they 
had particular reasons for wishing to maintain » 
secrecy upon all affaire of the heart; but talked 
with perfect freedom about the birds and flowers, 
books and periodicals that chanced to fail in 
their way; they also expressed deep regret at the 
unpleasant state of feeling existing between 
Uncle John and Ned. 

“ I was sorry to make my good uncle angry; 
bnt he pressed me upon all sides, till I felt com¬ 
pelled to offend him, or reveal some of my affaire 
that I wish to have remain secret for the present, 
therefore I chose the former, as the least of two 
evils. I have the enviable reputation of being 
the laziest person in town, having won it by hav¬ 
ing no visible occupation. I acknowledge myself 
slightly addicted to laziness, but do not think my¬ 
self deserving the bad pre-eminence they have 
bestowed on my character. I find some little 
employment besides that spoken of by the poet 
Watts, as sent by Satan for the use of idle hands, 
having for months been engaged in writing » 
series of articles for a New York paper, under 
the nom de plume of ‘ Trismegistns,' bnt desired 
to keep my efforts secreted from all, except 
mother, until sure of an engagement to contribute 
regularly." * 

“ Trismegistns! Are you Trismegistns f Ev¬ 
erybody is in love with you then, I mean with 
your writings, of course. But why do you wish 
to keep your efforts concealed from our good 
Uncle John !" 

“ I have* no desire to, now that success has 
crowned them. I knew perfectly well that he 
would disapprove my undertaking, and consider 
it one of my plans to avoid more manual labor, 
and among my acquaintances I have not o m 
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confidential friend, therefore hare maintained a 
eecrecy in order to avoid ridicule. I received a 
letter from New York, the day previous to jour 
arrival, in which the editor made proposals that 
I think it best to accept/' 

“ Why don't yon inform Uncle John of your 
success?" 

" Because he exhibits such a degree of coldness 
as to render it a hard task for me to treat him 
with common politeness. I feel perfectly willing 
to allow him to rouse his anger till he feels 
sufficiently punished for his conduct." 

“ He is an enthusiastic admirer of the writings 
of Trismegistos, and will be highly delighted to 
discover in his lazy nephew the author of those 
meritorious articles that have afforded himself 
so much pleasure, and created so great a sensa¬ 
tion in the literary world. Why don't/ you reveal 
your authorship to him now ? It is your duty to 
conciliate afi much as possible, you know." 

“ I suppose I have irritated him unnecessarily, 
but then you must know it is exceedingly pro¬ 
voking to have an old man meddling with one's 
affairs. However, I believe I will unmask my¬ 
self ; or employ my fair cousin to reveal my true 
colors." 

It was finally agreed between them that Laura 
should make the revelation of Ned's success in 
the literary world to their Uncle John. Neither 
of the young people knew of the alteration he 
had made in his will; in fact they were ignorant 
of his having made any instrument of the kind; 
therefore, could not have desired a reconciliation 
on account of his golden attractions. 

That evening, after their plans were all ar¬ 
ranged for the surprise of their Uncle John on 
the following morning, the cousins went in com¬ 
pany with a small party of the beaus and belles 
of Riverdale, who called and invited them, to 
take a long walk to the dwelling of Sally Sibbs, 
the fortune-teller, that she might read to the 
company the secrets of their lives, in the past, 
present and future. They were a noisy, joyous 
gathering, and Laura Barton enjoyed their sod- 
. ety for better than she had feared before leaving 
her city home for the country. 

Helen Stephens and the city belle became 
warm friends, and derived great pleasure from 
their acquaintanceship, which was as congenial 
and thorooghfelt as if they had been on terms of 
iqpmacy for years. They monopolized the time 
of this walk between themselves, to the utter se¬ 
clusion of Ned, who was compelled to talk with 
the others of their party or be silent; and that 
young gentleman sagely suspected them of hav¬ 
ing some mischief in contemplation, though in 
wfcai form it was to appear he conld not imagine. 


and they showed no inclination to make him 
their confidant, therefore, “ he moved as one who 
seeth not his path clearly." 

As all pleasures must end, even so their de¬ 
lightful walk to Sally Sibbs's cabin came to a 
termination, when they all seated themselves in 
its single but by no means capacious apartment, 
upon the edge of her bed, a large chest, a short 
bench and her three chairs. Sally's cabin looked 
neat and tidy, and she was evidently expecting 
her guests when they arrived. There was noth¬ 
ing weird and haggard in the appearance of Sally 
Sibbs, such as is generally noticed in persons 
following her peculiar vocation; instead of wear¬ 
ing ghostly airs, she was short and very fat, re¬ 
sembling a barrel in her proportions; her round, 
rosy countenance wore an expression of mirthful¬ 
ness and mischief that readily conveyed the 
impression of her being keenly alive to anything 
like fun. 

When the company were all comfortably 
seated, Helen Stephens addressed Sally Sibbs, 
who stood by the chimney corner, with her fat 
red hands folded across her white apron in a 

style of stiff ungracefulness. 

"Aunt Sally, we wish you to tell all our 
fortunes." 

“ Come around the table then, if yon please." 

They all seated themselves around Sally’s 
little pine table, and the fot seeress commenced 
reading the certain destiny of each, to their great 
satisfaction and diversion. At length Ned 
Waters's turn arrived, and Sally, upon looking 
into the cards after he had cut them, endeavored 
to give her countenance an expression of distress, 
in which effort she entirely failed; but looked 
so ludicrously foolish as to cause her guests to 
make her cabin resound with peals of laughter. 

" What's the matter. Aunt Sally ?" inquiAd 
Laura Barton. 

"If yon hadjnst as leave let me off, I wont 
read Mr. Waters's cards." 

“ O, tell away, Aunt Sally, I ought to be in¬ 
formed if there is any bad fortune in store for 
me, that I may avert the disasters," said Ned, 
laughing. 

** I’m afraid Mr. Waters will be angry with me 
if I tell what I read in the cards about him," 
answered the confused damsel. 

“ No I wont, certainly, but if you are correct 
you shall have a new dress." 

Sally, apparently reassured, commenced her 
readings from the cards. 

“ The young man is idle—very lazy—he trifles 
with many maidens, and they call him the youth 
of no heart. He will never wed, the maidens 
know it well, for the book of fote hath revealed 
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bis destin y, they play with him and he with them, 
as careful, cunning animals, mindful of the perils 
of snch sport. The youth is useless to all save 
the few Brave hearts who dare to play with the 
lion's mane. Let the maidens beware of the 
youth who hath no heart! A maiden comeih 
with an eye seeming the deep well of love, and 
the young man sorrows over a heart wasted in* 
gloriously, as is the strength of the mouse in the 
sports of the playful cat." 

“ Very well rehearsed, Sally, you shall have 
the new dress, for you have richly earned it; 
but you need repeat no more of my well known < 
follies. I did not think you capable of learning j 
a lesson so perfectly," said Ned, good humored* 
ly, as he rose from the table, and at the same 
time cast glances of suspicion upon his Cousin 
Laura and Helen Stephens, who, however, 
betrayed nothing in their countenances. 

Ned refused to listen to anything further from 
the cards, even though the placid Sally told him 
“she hadn't read near allhe was by no means 
offended, but felt seriously apnoyed to have his 
fair cousin think him entirely destitute of a 
heart, because the impression was most grossly 
incorrect; he had a heart, and knew it, and knew 
it to be overflowing with love, real, genuine love 
for Laura Barton. The frequent flirtations in 
which he had participated, were not of a suffi¬ 
ciently serious nature to prevent his falling des¬ 
perately in love with a lady, who in her city 
home bore the reputation of being even more 
heartless than himself. But Ned knew nothing 
of her, save that she was his cousin, and he 
loved her with the full intensity of his nature. 

The company walked home laughing about 
Sally Sibbs : but Ned was thinking of his charm¬ 
ing cousin, and trying to discover in some indi- 
reufc manner whether she reciprocated his love, 
or was trifling with his feelings. 

Elements of peacefulness pervaded the pretty 
home of the before troubled Waters on the 
morning appointed by the cousins for the revela¬ 
tion of Ned's literary acquirements, and all 
skies seemed propitious, when Unde John, after 
breakfast was finished, took the New York paper 
and read the following paragraph aloud .• 

“ It affords us great pleasure to announce to 
our readers that we have secured Trismeeistus as 
a regular contributor to our columns. The spicy 
articles that have heretofore been published from 
his pen, show him to be a young man of brilliant 
endowments. We feel confident of his ultimate 
•UOC3S8 as an American author."* 

* It will add interest to the general reader to know that 
this sketch, like many which appear in the pages of this 
llagaeine, are founded on Cut. and everyday New Eng¬ 
land Ufa.—En. 


“I wonder who Trismegistusis? I admire his 
style of writing greatly, and would be pleased to 
know the original," remarked Uncle John. 

“ I have the honor of knowing him quite in* 
timately, and can assure you he is a very worthy 
and agreeable young gentleman, about Cousin 
Edward's size and age. I prize his society far 
above those elusions of the pen that have won 
him so enviable a degree of celebrity among the 
reading community." 

Ned'8 face assumed a scarlet hue, which at¬ 
tracted Uncle John's attention, and gave thal 
gentleman the impression that it was a manifes¬ 
tation of jealousy at hearing a man who might 
prove a formidable rival, so highly extol¬ 
led ; therefore, thinking the present a good op¬ 
portunity to inflict punishment for his former 
impudence and laziness, he endeavored to in¬ 
crease his confusion by zealously lauding the 
author's merits, and extracting his praises from 
Laura. 

“ I should think yon most derive a great degree 
of satisfaction from your acquaintance with so 
excellent and gifted a young gentleman. I have 
long entertained feelings of respect and admira¬ 
tion for him, although I have never 6een his face. 
He has shown himself something more than a 
mere drone in the great hive of humanity, dif¬ 
fering in that respect from too large a number 
of our young men." 

“I do derive the highest imaginable satisfac¬ 
tion from my intercourse with him, and wish you 
also to enjoy his pleasant society; if you and 
aunt will grant me leave, I should feel highly 
delighted to invite him here." 

Mrs. Waters and Ned both continued to Mush, 
and remained silent. Uncle John enjoyed the 
manifestations of his nephew's ill concealed con¬ 
fusion to so great an extent, as to render himself 
incapable of comprehending whether he derived 
greater pleasure from the prospect of an ac¬ 
quaintance with a youthful celebrity, or the op¬ 
portunity thus offered for inflicting punishment 
upon Ned. His small hazel eyes twinkled like 
those of a rabbit, when he replied to Laura Bar¬ 
ton, while one of those dancing little optica 
played around her handsome and manly cousin, 
to watch the effect of his answer. 

“ 1 shall feel delighted to welcome your friend, 
both on your account and my own; and so L 
doubt not will your aunt and cousin." ^ 

Mrs. Waters nodded assent, Ned said nothing. 

“ I will send for him immediately; and ho. 
will probably be here as soon as to-morrow even¬ 
ing. If yon like him as well as I do, I shall feel 
much gratified." 

The family then separated; Mrs. Water* pro- 
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ended to Attend to die domestic duties demand¬ 
ing her attention, Uncle John went to his library 
in qnite an elated mood, while the two cousins 
ddfurted for the woods with the ostensible object 
of “ botanizing ” in view—*but they passed by 
the richest beds of wild flowers, without bestow¬ 
ing the least attention upon the treasures they 
crashed beneath their feet; hence the conclusion 
is, the couple had “ other fish to fry.” 

" Cousin Edward, I owe you an explanation 
of my participation in our sport at Sally Sibbe's 
cabin, last evening. I perceived at the tftne 
that you suspected me as being one of the insti¬ 
gators of the unpleasant joke played upon you, 
by the reading of your history from the cards. 
I did know that some mischief was in store for 
you, but had no knowledge of its unpleasant na¬ 
ture ; and on no account would I have joined in 
the jest, if informed of its precise bearing upon 
your feelings.” 

" You are excusable; the plot, I believe, was 
originated by Helen Stephens ?” 

“ I have no revelations to make of the faults 
of others; I only wish to excuse myself.” 

“ You need make none, as I found this paper 
m Helen's handwriting on the floor of the cabin, 
where Sally had dropped it when I rose from the 
table last evening,” said Ned, producing a small 
document containing all that the fortune teller 
had read, and some additional sentences which 
he would not allow her to repeat in the presence 
of his cousin. I was not in the least offended 
with any one; but would be glad to reward 
Helen for revealing my faults to you, in so sin¬ 
gular a manner.. How shall I punish her 
temerity V* 

" 8how her the errors of that chart, and I 
doubt not she will apologize, upon seeing that 
you really have a heart.” 

“ I suppose there is but one way to prove my¬ 
self in possession of one, and that is, by offering 
to exchange it with some fair lady—is it V* 

" The most convincing proof you could offer.” 

M Will you become my wife, Cousin Laura ? 
I love you as my own soul—better than all the 
rest of earth. My heart is yours—yours alone, 
and yours eternally 1 Will you return my love 
and render me happy ?” exclaimed Ned, with 
passionate vehemence, while he clasped his 
cousin’s passive hand within his own. 

Laura Barton was really taken by surprise by 
this sudden declaration—not having expected her 
words to lead to such a result at the time. She 
was greatly excited, but by no means distressed; 
and still allowed her handsome cousin to retain 
her delicate hand in his clasp, while she trem¬ 
ulously replied: "Yes.” 
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The formidable task was at ’ast performed 1 
Poor fellow! he had been fluctuating between 
hope and despair for weeks, fearing in bis timid¬ 
ity to prosecute his love-suit, lest he should meet 
with a defeat, lie had trembled like a very 
coward before the artillery of his little cousin, 
who waited patiently the same length of time to 
receive this tardy declaration, and bestow her 
candid "yes” upon the suppliant. 

When genuine passion, in its beautiful purity, 
enthroned itself in their souls, they at once dis¬ 
carded those trifling habits that had gained for 
them the reputation of bein r thoroughly heart¬ 
less ; and the brilliant belle felt no inclination to 
torture her lover by deferring the season of his 
joy, but quietly answered " yes ”— thus dispelling 
the apprehensions that had flitted, like unwel¬ 
come shadows, over his dream of happiness, and 
installing in their place the richest emotions of 
pufe bliss within the comprehension of the soul 
of man, while still a habitant of terrestrial 
scenes. 

Laura and Ned lingered in the woods a great 
while, enjoying a long conversation, from which 
they appeared Uf derive immense satisfaction; 
but, like all other love relations, it possessed 
charms for no ears save those for which it was 
originally designed. With light hearts and happy 
countenances, they slowly wended their home¬ 
ward paths—Ned, to tell his affectionate mother 
the blissful state of his heart, and the bright 
hopes of future enjoyment that illuminated his 
course through the untrodden distance of earthly 
life, with his lovely cousin to dispel every rising 
shadow. While Ned was revealing his blissful 
experience to his rejoicing mother, his cousin 
proceeded to Uncle John's library and demurely 
offered to play a game of backgammon with the 
good man, who was excessively fond of this 
mode of diversion. When the ; r game was partly 
finished, Uncle John questioned his adversary as 
follows: 

"How long have you been acquainted with 
Trismegistus V* 

" We were playmates when little children, but 
have not met since for several years, until quite 
recently. You will love him dearly, when made 
acquainted with his many excellent qualities and 
feel the effects of his happy temperament.” 

“I hope so. You think he will certainly be 
here to morrow, do you ?” 

" Yes, sir; we shall see him, I have no doubt.” 

" What is his personal appearance 1” 

" He very closely resembles Cousin Edward; 
I think him quite as handsome, and one would 
find it difficult to determine which possessed the 
most pleasant manners.” 
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“I wish Ned had been endowed with ft little of 
Mb energy, with all the other similarities which 
exist between the young men/' said Uncle John, 
bitterly. . 

The game was completed, and the beaten girl 
excused herself while she called upon her inti¬ 
mate friend, Helen Stephens, and confidentially 
related to her Ned's trials, their final success, the 
revelation to be made to Uncle John, and the ex¬ 
isting engagement between herself and Cousin 
Edward, whom she declared to be far removed 
from heartie8sness. 

Helen was exceedingly delighted with the new 
view thus presented of her old friend Ned's char¬ 
acter. She had always admired him for every 
trait except his seeming inutility; and, when the 
misapprehension was removed from her mind, 
she sincerely congratulated Laura upon her pros¬ 
pect* of real happiness as the wife of “ the youth 
of no heart," as she had cuttingly denominated 
him in the sibyl's note. a 

* On the succeeding day—the one appointed by 
Laura Barton for the arrival of her literary 
friend Trismegistus—her Uncle John went into 
the forests upon a hunting excursion, with the 
intention of returning before the arrival of his 
expected guest; but his increasing interest in 
the exciting sports of the chase delayed him 
longer than he had anticipated, upon leaving 
home in the morning. When, at a late hour, he 
dismounted in his own yard, his charming niece, 
looking the personification of artless innocence 
and happiness,met him at the door and announced 
the arrival of Trismegistus. 

The old gentleman proceeded directly to his 
own apartment and performed the labors of the 
toilet in haste. After the complete arrangement 
of his dress, he hastened to the parlor, eager to 
receive an introduction to the young author and 
offer apologies for his long absence. Upon enter¬ 
ing the room, he felt a degree of surprise to find 
its sole occupants consisting of Mrs. Waters, 
Ned and Laura Barton. The last mentioned 
lady arose and introduced Ned to his uncle as 
“ Trismegistus," with a show of becoming 
gravity. 

“ You Trismegistus ! You ?” 

Yes,sir, that is my nom dt plume” replied 
Ned, gravely. 

“I'm thinking you will humbug a younger 
person than me with that kind of nonsense. I 
don't believe the first word of it! When did 
you find time to leave the girls long enough to 
write all the articles attributed to the pen of 
Trismegistus V* 

“ I have written in my own room nearly everf 
day for a year. When others have considered 


me lazy, cpr perfectly idle, I have only eiyoyed 
necessary recreation, and performed an ordinary 
amount of labor daily, when you thought me 
asleep." • 

“ You adopted a very pleasing mode of recre¬ 
ation ; I admire your tas^e. But why did you 
wish to conceal your authorship from me for so 
long a time V ' 

“Because not sure of success, and feeling 
convinced that you would oppose* my under¬ 
taking, with the conviction that it was a plan 
originated in my own brain for the avoidance of 
all physical exertion. You will remember you 
have not at all times entertained feelings of the 
most exalted respect for my principles and 
abilities." 

“ I beg your pardon, Ned, for my misjudge 
ment, but at the same time think you gave me 
good cause for imagining you lazy, by never ex¬ 
hibiting your utilitarian virtues." 

“I really was very lazy, but not entirely use¬ 
less, I hope," laughed Ned. 

“ Not by any means; I have a confession to 
whisper in your ear. I made my will in your 
favor about two years ago; but your impudence 
excited my wrath to so high a pitch, that I wrote 
another, giving my estate to your cousin Laura. 
I will now alter it again, and restore to you your 
former interest in my property; this can be done 
without injustice to Laura, whose present fortune 
is sufficiently large to satisfy her desires." 

Ned cast a glance into Laura's laughing eyes, 
and replied: 

“You need make no alteration in the instru¬ 
ment; I am satisfied to have it remain in its 
present form." 

“ You are very generous, very magnanimous!” 

“ Not so disinterested as you may imagine," 
observed Ned, taking Laura's hand within his 
own. “ Laura and I have decided to unite our 
interests, and hope you will approve our decision, 
as mother has already done." 

The old man opened his eyes very wide, and 
Laura imprinted a kiss on his time-honored cheek, 
at the same time whispering: 

“ How axe you pleased with Trismegistus 1" 

“ You are all leagued in conspiracy to make 
me appear like an old fool; but for the* future, 
matters may take their own course," said he, 
leaving them to drink his tea of which his hurry 
to meet the author had deprived him. 

In a few days, Laura Barton left the beautiful 
village of Riverdale for her home in Boston, ac¬ 
companied by her handsome cousin; and the 
current rumor of their engagement was con¬ 
firmed some six months after their departure, 

| .when Helen Stephens received an invitation to 
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attend their wedding in the capacity of brides¬ 
maid. That marriage was a joyful affair ; Uncle 
John seemed perfectly happy, and Mrs. Waters 
looked hopefully on the happy pair, praying that 
their bliss might ripen in an eternity of perfected 
lore and congeniality. Helen yielded to the 
earnest solicitations of her friends to pass the 
winter with them in their new home. When she 
returned to Riverdale the next spring, she was 
accompanied by a young gentleman who had 
quite too much politeness to allow an estimable 
lady of his acquaintance to travel without a pro¬ 
tector. He had been a groomsman at Ned's wed¬ 
ding ; but not feeling satisfied with the honor, he 
desired to fill a post of more importance in con¬ 
nection with Helen, who experienced similar 
desires. 

Mrs. Stephens very graciously yielded her 
sanction to the desired union, and the result was 
a highly interesting wedding in Riverdale. 

Ned Waters has changed to Mr. Waters—a 
pleasant, joyous man—whose open, genial coun¬ 
tenance sends cheering lays into the hearts of his 
many friends. His literary reputation is now 
established, and he no longer finds it necessary 
to place his writings under a nom de plume, but 
allows his own name the merit of his efforts. 

When Ned returned the note he found in Sally 
Sibbs’s cabin to its mischievous author, she made 
him an ample apology. Since then, they have 
jested pleasantly about the frolic, when the par¬ 
ties have been in Riverdale together, as they often 
are ; and all go, as on a former occasion, to see 
Sally, on whom they bestow gifts, without de¬ 
manding any of her readings of the future, wisely 
considering their fortunes as made. 


THE SWEET USES OF ADVERSITY. 

Yon wear ont your old clothes. You are not 
troubled with many visitors. You are exonerat¬ 
ed from making calls. Crossing-sweepers do 
not molest you. Bores do not bore you. 
Sponges do not haunt your table. Tax-gather¬ 
ers hurry past your door. Itinerant bands do not 
play opposite your window. You avoid the 
nuisance of serving on juries. You are not per¬ 
secuted to stand godfather. No one thinks of 
presenting yon with a testimonial. No trades¬ 
man irritates you by asking: “ Is there any other 
little article to-day, sir?" Begging letter-writers 
leave you alone. You practise temperance. You 
swallow infinitely less poison than others. Flat¬ 
terers do not shoot their rubbish into your ear. 
You are saved many a debt, many a deception, 
many a headache. And, lastly, if yon have a 
true friend in the world, you are sure in a very 
short space of time, to learn it.— Punch. 


It is with ideas as with pieces of money— 
those of the least value generally circulate the 
most. 


TWILIGHT REVERIES. 

BT YZLONA LESLIE. 

0, there are blissful memories 
Gome thronging round me now, 

Sweet pictures from the book of lift, 

That flush my pallid brow. 

To-night my spirit longs to turn 
The pages of the past; 

And trace those richly glowing scene*. 

Too beautiful to last. 

O, there Is joy too deep for mirth,, . 

And grief too deep for tears— L v 

The first comes rolling up to-night, 

Through mists of buried years. 

They oome around me at this hour, 

The friends of early youth; 

Their fecee glowing with the light 
Of Innocence and truth. 

In beauty as I saw them once, 

They float around me now, 

But death : s oold, Icy touch has strewn 
Pale shadows on the brow. 

And other forms all redolent 
With lore’s ezpnssire glow, 

Around me at this twilight hour 
Like shadows come and go. 

And one dear Image nightly comes, 

To nestle in my heart, 

Nor would I for the wealth of worlds. 

E'er wish it to depart. 


THE FORGED PATENT. 


BT LEST LISTON. 


It was at the close of a beautiful day in the 
fall of the year, that a crowd might have beem 
seen gathered around the log cabin that served 
as store, post-office and news-room for the thinly 
settled village of Richland, in the far distant 
west. The gathering was occasioned by “ town 
election,” and the news of a “free blow-out” 
given by Squire Davis, one of the candidates for 
office. Suddenly the crowd opened, and the at¬ 
tention of all was directed towards a new comer, 
who had approached without having been per¬ 
ceived until the moment he addressed the squire 
(whom even a stranger could distinguish as the 
principal personage among them), and anxiously 
inquired for a house where he could be accom¬ 
modated ; saying that he was extremely ill, and 
felt all the symptoms of an approaching fever. 
The speaker was apparently about twenty-one 
years of age, of slender form, fair and delicate 
complexion, with the air of one accustomed to 
good society. It was evident at a glance that he 
was not inured to the hardships of a frontier 
life, or labor of any kind. But his dress bore a 
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strange contrast to his appearance and manners. 
He wore a banting-shirt of coarse linsey woolsey, 
a common straw hat, a pair of heavy cow-hide 
boots and a large pack, completed his equip¬ 
ment. Every eye gazed with cariosity upon the 
new comer. In their eagerness to learn who he 
was, whence he came, and wbat was his basin ess, 
the horse swap was left unfinished, the rifle was 
laid aside, and even the busy tin cap had a tem¬ 
porary respite. The squire eyed the stranger 
keenly and suspiciously for a moment without 
uttering a word—knaves and swindlers were 
abroad, and the language of the youth betrayed 
his “ Tankee " origin, a name through the South 
and some parts of the West, associated in the 
minds of the ignorant with everything that is 
base. Mistrusting the silence and hesitation of 
Squire Davis for fear of inability to pay, the 
stranger smiled, and said: 

“ I am not without money/' and patting his 
hand in his pocket to give ocular proof to his 
assertion, he was horror-struck to find that his 
pocket book was gone. It contained every cent 
of his money, besides papers of great value. 

Without a cent—without a single letter to at¬ 
test that he was honorable—a stranger, and with 
a fever rapidly coming on, it was not strange 
that a feeling of despair came over him, and he 
anxiously awaited the expected answer. But 
the squire who prided himself on his penetration, 
at last with a loud sneering laugh said: 

“ Stranger, you are barking up the wrong tree, 
If you think to catch me with that are trick of 
yourn." 

As he proceeded in this strain he was second¬ 
ed by nearly every one present, for the u squar " 
was a man whom few dared displease, and this 
was his “ blow out" The youth felt keenly his 
desolate situation, and casting his eyes around in 
a tone of deep and despairing anxiety, he inquired 
if there was not one man present that would 
receive him ? 

“ Yes," cried a rich sonorous voice from the 
crowd, “I will; I know not whether you are a 
robber or not, but I'm not afraid to do my duty, 
and run the chance. But how ? What's this 1 
Help' you fellows, the man's dying!'' And dart¬ 
ing forward, the kindhearted Mr. Foster who bad 
proffered his services, was just in time to catch 
the youth, who overcome by extreme illness, fell 
insensible into his benefactor's arms. He had 
the stranger immediately carried to his house, a 
physician called, and every aid which was 
necessary, rendered. 

Long was the struggle between life and death, 
and in the delirium of fever, piteously he called 
upon his mother and sister to aid him. When 


the youth was laid upon her bed, and she beard 
him murmur for absent friends, Lucy Foster 
wept, and she wiped the dews of agony from his 
brow and moistened his fevered lips, said to him: 

“ Poor, sick young man, your sister is far dis¬ 
tant, and cannot hear you, but I will be a sister 
to you." And well did the dark-eyed maiden keep 
her promise. Day and night she and her father 
watched beside the sick couch, until at length 
the crisis of his disorder arrived—the day which 
would decide the question of life or death. Lucy 
bent over him with intense anxiety, watching 
every expression of his features, hardly daring 
to breathe, so fearful was she of awaking him 
from the only sound sleep he had enjoyed for 
nine long days and nights. At length he awoke 
and gazed up into her face and faintly inquired, 
“ Where am 11" There was intelligence in that 
look. Youth and a good constitution had tri¬ 
umphed. Lucy felt that he was spared, and 
bursting into a flood of irrepressible, grateful 
tears, rushed from the room. 

It was two weeks more before he could sit up, 
even for a short time, and make them acquainted 
with his history. His name was Charles Moor¬ 
land, and he had until lately resided in Boston. 
A few days afterwards, when sitting up, Charles 
saw at the head of his bed his pack, and on 
opening it, the first thing that attracted his atten¬ 
tion was his pocket book, the supposed loss of 
which had excited so many bitter regrets. He 
recollected having placed it there the morning 
before he reached Richland, but in the confusion 
engendered by fever, the circumstance had been 
forgotten. This discovery nearly restored him 
to health, but he resolved at present to confine 
the secret to his own bosom. Night came, and 
Mr. Foster did not return. Morning came, and 
hour after hour the invalid and his sweet nurse 
watched for his coming, but it was not until sun¬ 
set approached and Lucy was setting out in 
search of her father, that he approached. But 
even his presence brought not happiness, for his 
pale, haggard countenance was sufficient to an¬ 
nounce that all was not well, lie uttered not a 
word for more than an hour, notwithstanding all 
his daughter’s efforts to arouse him. At length 
he arose, and taking her band led her into the 
room where Moorland was seated. 

“ You shall know all," said he. “ I am ruined, 
I am a beggar. In a few days I must leave this 
house, this farm which I have so highly improved 
and thought my own." 

He proceeded to state that a few days before. 
Squire Davis, in a moment of ungovernable 
malice, taunted him with being a beggar, and 
told him that he was in his power, and that he 
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would crush him under his feet. When Mr. 
Poster smiled at what he regarded only as an im¬ 
potent threat, Davis, to convince him, stated that 
the patent of his farm was a forged one, and 
that he knew the real owner of the land—had 
written to purchase it—and expected the deeds 
in a few days. Mr. Foster daring his long ab¬ 
sence had visited the land office, and foand to his 
consternation that the patent beyond a doubt was 
a forgery, and his claim to his farm not worth a 
cent. 

It may be proper to observe that counterfeiting 
soldiers’ patents was a regular business a few 
years ago, hundreds have been duped, ay, and 
many are still duped. 

“ It is not for myself,” said the old man, “ that 
I grieve at this misfortune. I am advanced in 
life, and it matters not how or where I pass the 
few remaining days of my existence. I have a 
home beyond the stars, where your mother has 
gone before me, and where I would have long 
since joined her, had I not lived to protect her 
child, my own, my affectionate Lucy.” 

The weeping girl flung her arms around the 
Beck of her parent, and her tears mingled with 
those which coursed down the old man’s fur¬ 
rowed cheeks. 

" We can be happy still,” said she, “ for I 
am young, and can easily support both of us.” 

All night long Charles Moorland thought of 
the forged patent. There were a few words 
dropped by Mr. Foster which he could not dis¬ 
miss from his mind—that Squire Davis had 
written to the real owner of the land, and ob¬ 
tained the promise of a deed; now as he himseli 
was owner of nearly all the military tract, and 
as he had never given any such promise, it was 
no wonder that his astonishment was great. His 
father was a merchant of Boston, who had ac¬ 
quired an immense fortune. Many soldiers who 
had served in the last war, on receiving their 
bounty of one hundred and sixty acres of land, 
not wishing to remove to Illinois, felt desirous 
of disposing of them, and many of these patents 
were offered to Mr. Moorland, and in this way 
no small part of the military tract came into his 
possession. On the day Charles became of age, 
he gave him a deed of a principal part of his 
land in Illinois, and insisted that he should go 
out and see it, and if he liked the country, settle 
there. Wishing him to become identified with 
the people, he recommended his son on his 
arrival in the State, to dress like a backwoods¬ 
man. On the morning of his departure Mr. 
Moreland received a letter from a man named 
Davis, wishing to purchase a certain quarter sec¬ 
tion at government price, which Mr. Wilson 


promised he should have on these terms, pro¬ 
vided he forwarded a certificate from the Judge 
of the Circuit Court that the land was worth no 
more. The letter just received enclosed the cer¬ 
tificate in question—Mr. Moorland had given this 
tract to Charles—and putting the letter and cer¬ 
tificate into his hands, enjoined him to deed it to 
the writer agreeably to promise. The remarks of 
Mr. Foster forcibly reminded yoang Moorland 
of this incident, and the next morning he 
examined the papers and found them to be the 
ones expected. Astonished that his friend, the 
judge, should certify that the land was worth no 
more, Mr. Foster closely examined the certificate, 
and soon pronounced it a forgery. 

At this moment Squire Davis entered the 
house. He scarcely noticed Mr. Foster, except 
with a look of contempt. After pouring out all 
his maledictions upon the family, he advised 
them to leave immediately. The old man in¬ 
quired if he would give nothing for the improve¬ 
ments he had made ? The answer was: 

" Not a cent” 

<• You certainly would not,” said Charles, 
“ drive this old man and daughter penniless upon 
the world 1” 

“ What is that io you, Sir Beggar ?” replied 
Davis, with a look of malice and contempt. 

“ I will answer yon that question,” 6aid Moor¬ 
land, and acquainted him with what the reader 
already knows. 

Davis at first was stupefied with astonishment, 
but when he saw that all his schemes of villany 
were defeated, and proof of his having committed 
forgery could be established, his assurance for¬ 
sook him, and he threw himself upon his knees 
and begged, first the old man, then Lucy, and 
then Charles to spare him. 

Affected with his appeals, the latter purchased 
his farm, and suffered him to fly with his family 
to Texas. 

Why should the narrative be lengthened out ? 
Of course Lucy and Charles were married, and 
though a splendid mansion soon rose up on the 
farm of Mr. Foster, both loved far better the little 
room where she had so long and anxiously watch¬ 
ed over the sick bed of the homeless stranger, and 
the old man lived long enough to narrate to his 
wondering grand children, the history of tho 
forged patent. 


Men love most passionately, and women most 
permanently. Men lot.e at mit and most warm¬ 
ly ; women love last and longest. This is natural 
enough; for nature makes women to be won and 
men to win. Men are an active, positive force, 
and therefore they are more ardent and demon¬ 
strative.— Gtorgt FT. Curtis . 
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MOLLY WARE. 


BT 0. B. IATOfBB. 

There’s a lovely maid with sparkling eye. 
And heart that laughs at care, 

Who every morning passes by; 

Her name is Molly Ware. 

She’s a lovely casket filled with pearls, 
And diamonds rich and rare; 

0, a precious gem and beautiful, 

Is this same Molly Ware. 

In all the train of college girls 
There’s none that can compare 

In beauty, wit and gracefulness, 

With lovely Molly Ware. 

Were I the “ Chief of Ulya’s Isle,” 

My happiness I’d share 

With this dear subject of my muse, 

This lovely Molly Ware. 

0, had I but the confidence 
That many men coaid spare, 

I would present my compliments 
To lovely Molly Ware. 

But this has been withheld firam me, 

And I can bat declare, 

In hamble verse, my high regard 
For lovely Molly Ware. 


MARY TUDOR, THE SCARLET QUEEN. 

BT MART A. LOWELL. 


The nineteenth of July, 1554, broke over 
“ merrie England/' with a fall gush of sunshine. 
Everywhere, banners were floating to the breeze, 
and sounds of merriment and joy went abroad 
on the morning air. Everywhere guns were 
fired, bells were ringing, bonfires were blazing, 
and processions were forming. 

One would have thought that some grand 
national victory was being celebrated, or at least 
that some grand national tribute was preparing 
for a hero of the English blood royal, or the cor¬ 
onation of a king. 

It was not for these, however, that this great 
demonstration was made, but for the reception 
of a man who had but lately been subjected to 
the bitterest execration from the English, and 
whose fleets were now anchoring in the port of 
Southampton. 

The maiden queen of England, although 
neither fair nor young—she who has been known 
from the middle of the fourteenth century by the 
title of “ Bloody Mary," aqd who well earned 
the sobriquet, was that day to receive the young 
and gallant Philip of Spain as her betrothed 
husband. 


As the Spanish fleet anchored, a number of 
barges put off from die shore, one of which was 
distinguished by its splendid awning, lined with 
cloth of gold, as the queen's own. It was 
manned by a fall crew of seamen, dressed in the 
queen’s livery, white and green, and was intend¬ 
ed expressly for the bridegroom elect; while the 
other barges, richly ornamented, and inferior 
only to this one, was for the nobles and their 
attendants. 

A company of English lords were assembled 
at the landing to welcome Philip, and the earl 
of Arundel presented him, in the queen's name, 
with the order of the Garter. He was dressed 
richly, but plainly, in black velvet, with a 
cap ornamented with gold chains. A splendid 
horse had been provided which he instantly 
mounted, and his graceful horsemanship won the 
hearts ol the assembled people, perhaps, as much 
as deeds of valor could have done; on such frail 
grounds is popular favor established. 

London gave itself up to a perfect jubilee, and 
Mary gave orders to her nobles to attend her to 
Winchester, where she was to meet the prince, 
who arrived there on the twenty-third, attended 
by two hundred gentlemen on horseback, and a 
body of English archers in the livery of the house 
of Arragon. 

The rain now poured in torrents, and the cav¬ 
alcade had not proceeded far when a cavalier 
met them, at full speed, with a message from the 
queen, for Philip not to expose himself to the 
weather, but to delay his departure. Of course 
the gallant prince would not listen to this, and 
the cavalcade moved on, spite of the rain which 
was drenching their gay dresses. 

That evening the royal pair met, and accord¬ 
ing to Sepulveda, Philip did not confine his sal¬ 
utations to the queen, but kissed all the ladies in 
waiting, matrons and maidens, without distinc¬ 
tion. In the gteat hall of the episcopal palace, 
they met again in public, Mary stepping forward 
to receive Philip, and kissing him before the as¬ 
sembled company. 

The approaching festival of St. James was 
fixed upon for the marriage day; and Philip ex¬ 
changed his plain garb for one of white satin and 
cloth of gold, powdered with pearls and diamonds. 
He wore the Burgundian order, the collar oi the 
Golden Fleece, and the new order that had just 
been bestowed upon him. 

The queen's dress was of similar material, but 
our brides of the present day would have l>eeft 
shocked at the bad taste of her red Clippers and 
black velvet mantle. One of the council, after 
the marriage train entered the cathedral, read an 
instrument from Charles Fifth, in which he for- 
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maUy announced his son as king of Naples and 
duke of Milan, thus making Philip equal in rank 
to his consort. 

At this point, the English nobles were seised 
with embarrassment at the thought that there had 
been no provision made as to who should giro 
the queen away; but the earls of Pembroke and 
Derby and the marquis of Winchester agreed to 
give her away in the name of the Whole realm; 
and the bishop of Winchester then performed 
the marriage. 

The romantic shades of Hampton Court soon 
received the royal pair. Mary's general ill health 
had not been improved by the pageantries of the 
late occasion, and feeble and indisposed, she was 
obliged to shut her doors upon her subjects, and 
confine herself wholly to the society of Philip and 
her personal attendants. 

Of these, Lady Alice Barnet and Lady Elinor 
Howard were the favorite and privileged; and 
strangely enough, Mary chose to have them con¬ 
stantly about her person. 

It would appear that she was not at all tinc¬ 
tured with jealousy, else the remarkable beauty 
of both might have awakened her fears lest Philip 
should contrast them strongly with the aged and 
sickly appearance which the queen herself pre¬ 
sented. But it does not appear that Mary was 
aware of her own want of charms, and her fond¬ 
ness for Philip was that of a young and blooming 
'bride rather than of a mature woman. At the 
time of their marriage, Philip was only twenty- 
seven years old.' Mary was eleven years his 
senior, and the chronic disease under which she 
labored made her look still older. 

Lady Alice Barnet was just eighteen years old; 
a gay, merry, laughing girl, with fresh, red Ups 
and blooming cheeks; eyes that flashed out 
brightly beneath the long, black tresses that hung 
round her oval face, and a figure whose fall and 
youthful beauty was conspicuous among the 
court beauties of the day. She loved ta wear gay 
and rich colors; and had she dared, would have 
outvied the queen herself in splendid costume. 

On the other hand, Lady Elinor Howard was 
a gentle maiden, fond of quiet and retirement, 
and dressing in the most simple and unostentatious 
manner; her usual robe one of pure white, with 
at most a blue ribbon at her waist, or a spray of 
pale blue flowers in her rich chestnut hair. 
Mary loved the Uttle, gentle maiden, and petted 
Lady Alice, who was more careless and free in 
her speech and manners. 

The queen lay on a rich damask couch in a 
deep sleep, induced by narcotics, after several 
restless and troubled nights of illness. Philip 
had left her for a few hours, and although the 


adjoining room was fell of ladies in waiting, no 
one was allowed to watch her repose, save the 
two favored ones. 

They were sitting in the deep embrasure of a 
broad window looking out upon Hampton Court, 
and conversing in whispers SO low that they 
could not have reached the queen's ear had she 
been awake. 

“ Our royal mistress loves her new husband 
dearly enough, 11 said the bolder damsel of the 
two. “ And no wonder, either. These Spanish 
cavaliers are well worthy a queen's admiration." 

“ True," said the Lady Elinor, “ but I marvel 
at the choice. Surely his father, Charles Fifth, 
who, I have heard, was once nearly betrothed to 
the queen, would have boen a more suitable 
match." 


“ Are you not uttering a little treason against 
the charms of our queen 1" said Lady Alice. 
“ Methinks you are the boldest of us two at this 
moment. I would hardly have ventured so much 1" 
Elinor blushed, but resumed, "lam surely not 
wanting, Alice, in respect for my queen, when I 
speak of her age. But all must see, if they do 
not allow themselves to speak, of the strong con¬ 
trast between them. Look, now that her face is 
distorted with pain, and tell me if she looks fit¬ 
ting for the wife of one who deserves the title of 
Philip the handsome, as much as his grandfather 
to whom it was given 1" 

“ No, indeed, Elinor, she does not, and much 
I fear she will not retain his affections long. 
But tell me, dear, did you see the duke of Alva 
on the day of the marriage ?" 

“ I did, Alice, and I saw, moreover, the look 
which he directed to you as you stood nearest 
the queen. But even he is not equal to the 
prince." 

“ What were you saying of the prince's father 1" 
“ I have heard that when the queen was only 
six years old, he, then a young man, was desirous 
of a betrothal; but that five years later he broke 
the contract which was actually formed, and 
married Isabella of Portugal, who became the 
mother of the prince. Even that would have 
proved a more suitable match for our royal mis¬ 
tress than this." 

“Ah, but do you know that many people 
thought she would marry her kinsman, Court¬ 
enay, Earl of Devonshire ?" 

"I have heard so; but that the Emperor 
Charles, whether from a desire to compensate 
her for the single life which she has so long en¬ 
dured for his sake—for it seems that she felt his 
desertion, although only eleven years old—or 
from a desire to aggrandize Philip, negotiated 
this marriage himself." 
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“ And liking the father so well, how did she 
know that she shonld like the son, whom she had 
never seen ?" 

" There was a portrait of the prince, sent by 
his aunt, the regent of the Netherlands, bat with 
strict injunctions to return it It was painted 
by Titian, when the prince was twenty-six years 
old, and you may well believe it struck the 
queen's fancy, as well indeed it might" Elinor 
sighed as she spoke. 

“ I do believe it, Elinor, and, moreover, I be¬ 
lieve that you are yourself in love with our 
queen's choice, and—" 

" Lady Alice! do you dare to say this to me V* 

The blood of the Howards flashed bright and 
warm into Lady Elinor's cheek; and Lady 
Alice Barnet, proud as she was, had scarcely the 
presumption to repeat her words. 

u There, there, forgive me, darling; I was but 
in jest. You should not have been moved, me* 
thinks, by such a trifle." 

But the quick tears were coursing down the 
pure, pale cheeks of Lady Elinor, at the unkind 
suspicion, and ere she could banish their traces 
the queen awoke. 

Her first waking sight found the Lady Elinor 
in tears, and the sympathy of Mary for her favor¬ 
ite was too sincere not to display itself in caresses 
and fond words. 

“ Who has hurt thee, darling %” she said, as 
Elinor bent down by her couch. “ Depend upon 
it, whoever does so shall feel Philip's indignation, 
and our own too. Our royal consort has taken 
great note of thee, my Elinor ; and sometimes he 
has questioned ns all too closely of our little 
cousin. Beshrew us, girl! I fear he will think 
thee somewhat younger and handsomer than 
ourself." 

Mary's self-satisfied air betrayed that she did 
not apprehend any danger from that quarter; 
but her allusion, joined to Lady Alice's words, 
created a commotion in the heart of the gentle 
maiden, which she could not control. Thus it is 
with the human heart as with the famous rock 
which a child's finger may put in motion, but 
which the whole strength of many men could not 
still. 

During the few months that had intervened 
between this time and the queen's marriage, 
Philip had distinguished Lady Elinor in a man¬ 
ner wholly different to that which had character¬ 
ised his behaviour to the other ladies in waiting. 
To all he exhibited politeness, and to many, an 
easy flattery, excepting to her. She only had 
been treated with that gentle and almost tender 
courtesy which sometimes is the surest precursor 
of love. 


Timid and unsuspecting, lady Elinor had 
been on the verge of giving up her heart to the 
keeping of one who could have no legitimate 
claim to its possession, and she now started with 
horror to think how nearly 6he had approached 
the chasm which leads to the destruction of 
those principles which no alchemy can ever again 
restore when once perverted. 

8he was aroused by the chance and unmeaning 
badinage that fell from the lips of the Lady Alice, 
and was dismayed by the flattery of the queen 
who deepened the wound to her delicacy, by tell¬ 
ing her what Philip said of her; and as soon 
as she could be dismissed from the queen's pres¬ 
ence, she rushed to her chamber, and burst into 
an agony of tears. 

She resolved at first to ask a dismissal alto¬ 
gether, but on second thought, she considered 
that to fly from the coprt was not the best way to 
avoid Philip, who, as she believed, would more 
certainly seek her if she was absent from the 
queen's protection. 

She resolved, therefore, to stay, but to avoid 
him as much as possible. Meantime the queen 
grew more and more indisposed, and often re¬ 
quired older and more experienced ladies around 
her than the two favorites; and etiquette de¬ 
manded that they should live retired and away 
from the frivolities of the court, when the royal 
mistress could not be present. 

But the angel who watches over the good and 
virtuous had not ceased to take charge of Lady 
Elinor Howard. Greatly to the delight of Philip's 
Spanish followers, Charles Fifth summoned his 
son into Flanders. He was about to abdicate in 
his favor, and demanded his presence without 
delay. 

8ick, disappointed in some of her dearest hopes, 
and almost heart-broken, Mary accompanied her 
husband down the Thames, to Greenwich, unwil¬ 
ling to believe in the necessity of the parting, 
but yielding in this as in all other things to 
Charles, who seemed to have held and exercised 
the right to dictate her conduct. 

She returned home to her desolate eouch, 
alone, without relatives, without children, which 
she had fondly hoped fbr, and without the 
presence of her husband. * A fearful retribution 
seemed to rest upon her for the cruelties she had 
committed; and attacked anew by the disease to 
which she had long ago been subject, and which 
had sorely wasted her youth and beauty, leaving 
her only the wreck of what she had been, she lay 
down to die 1 


• This wm the period when the queen Is sold to have 
procured a subtle poison for the purpose of self-destruo- 
tion, but she did not make the attempt. 
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Death does not, however, always come to the 
world sick, and Mary lingered on a year and a 
half longer, until Philip, from motives of policy, 
paid her a visit. Life rallied in its citadel for 
awhile, and she received him with all the fondness 
and devotion of a first and only love; as indeed 
it was with the qaeen. 

Lady Elinor's hand had long since been given 
in marriage to the young Earl of Derby, the 
queen sanctioning it rather unwillingly because 
he wished to withdraw her altogether from the 
court. He, however, permitted her to come to 
the queen's sick-bed, at stated times, and Mary 
continued to receive her with all the affection of 
former days. 

Once only did Philip catch a passing glance at 
the face which, two years before, had almost, 
made him curse the fate of princes to wed with 
those whom they love not. She was accompanied 
by her husband and Lady Alice Barnet, whose 
roguish eyes beamed out at the casual mention 
of the Duke of Ahra. 

After obtaining her consent to the war with 
France, and staying a few months with the queen, 
coldly returning her excessive fondness, Philip 
bade her a final adieu, and returned to the 
Netherlands. She saw him no more. She lin¬ 
gered a few months, deploring the disastrous 
effects of the war, and mourning over the destiny 
which had kept her apart from her only love. 

The daughter of Katherine of Arragon and 
the granddaughter of Isabella of Castile must of 
necessity have had a Spanish heart in her bosom; 
and spite the difference in their ages, spite of his 
studied coldness, it beat with all the fervor of the 
warm Spanish blood for Philip. One proof of 
her devotion she could give—and that was to 
die 1 A letter, which she was too weak to read, 
was found pressed to her dying heart: and sur¬ 
rounded only by her faithful attendants, and sup¬ 
ported by her two favorites, she uttered the mem¬ 
orable words which Nelson afterwards rendered 
immortal, “ When I die, Calais will be found 
written on my heart 1” Poor heart 1 vain pomp! 
a month had not passed before Philip offered his 
hand to Qaeen Elisabeth 1 

Mary died on the seventeenth of November, 
1558, scarcely four years and a few months after 
her marriage; and early in the year 1660, a little 
more than a jear after her death, and-the refusal 
of his hand by Elizabeth, he married Isabella of 
France, then in her fifteenth year. 

Isabella, as she was called by the Spaniards, 
or Elizabeth de Valois, was, according to all ac¬ 
counts, a better woman than Philip deserved, 
from his shameful neglect of Mary Tudor. She 
is described by Bhmtoine as ** belle, mg e, vertueme, 


apirituelle et bonne” a list of qualifications* that 
would have served half a dozen queens of the 
ordinal stamp. 

Again the old pageant, which less than six 
years before bad been acted on the borders of 
the Thames, was revived at Roneesvalles and 
New Castile. 

At the court of England, there were two 
hearts that beat quicker when this marriage was 
announced. One was that of the maiden queen, 
in the deepest recesses of which bad ever lingered 
a sentiment of regret for the gallant cavalier- 
king, whose person and talents the Count of 
Feria, the ambassador whom Philip had employ¬ 
ed to negotiate with Elizabeth, had so glowingly 
described. 

The other heart was stirred with an emotion of 
gladness. It was that of the young countess of 
Derby, who experienced a sensation of actual 
relief, when she found that it was not probable 
that Philip would ever again visit England. 
Like a true and loving wife, she communicated 
the grief she had borne to her husband, and 
received his entire forgiveness for the error into 
which she had been so nearly precipitated. 

The ashes of Mary Tudor rested in West¬ 
minster Abbey; and those of one of her favorites, 
Lady Alice Barnet, by special permission, reposed 
beside her. Elizabeth, more despotie in some 
matters than even her predecessor, was ruling 
with an iron sway the people of her court; not¬ 
withstanding that her subjects were lauding “ the 
golden days of good Queen Bess." 

The Earl of Derby entreated her to grant leave 
of absence to himself and the countess; and the 
queen, more intolerant of beautiful womeb than 
Mary had been, and more jealous of their influ¬ 
ence with her ministers and courtiers, allowed 
them, with some show of reluctance, to depart. 

Once within the precincts of their own quiet 
home, surrounded by friendd, and eventually by 
beautiful children, Elinor Howard remembered 
the past only as a painful dream. As her daugh¬ 
ters grew np into the image of her own youth, it 
was her care to keep them far from the breath of 
courts, and to think of home as the dearest, sweet 
est spot in the broad world. 


MARRIED IN A HURRY. 

The Grand Rapids Eagle mentions an unusual 
case of marrying, which took place recently in 
Caledonia, Kent County. The parties were on 
their return from meeting, when it was proposed 
that the knot should be tied instanter. Where¬ 
upon the sleigh (drawn by oxen) was stopped, 
the parties stood up therein, and a minister 

S romptly did the job. The driver said, “haw 
uck, and the couple were soon landed at 
home man and wife. 
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DIRGE OF THE EMPEROR. 

[Oft fAe return of his remains to Francs in 1840.] 

BT EITBUWf. 

To his rest, his last long rest, hefts borne, 

In mournful state; 

Next his funeral ear tread the veterans worn, 

Who so oft have followed those banners torn, 

Which now seem, as they silently wave, to mourn 
Their master's fhte. 

That eye, onoe eagle-like, is glased 

By death's cold hand; , 

That massive head, ’neath which once blassd 
The godlike fire which Europe ’mased, 

As low now, as onoe high ’twas raised 
In power grand. 

Ones more he Bee within the pale 
Of his own France; 

Onoe more they bid the chieftain hail, 

But now his cold dull ear will fall 
Alike to note the music's wall 
And horsemen's prance. 

Cluster round him, sons of Gaol, 

'Twas his behest.* 

Brave grenadiers, surround the pall 
Till sepulchred, then one and all, 

Forming around a living wall, 

Guard his last rest. 

AN ANONYMOUS LETTER: 

—OR,— 

the experiences of dr. bray. 

BT JOHN THORN BERBT. 


u Why don't yon get married, doctor?" said 
hiB friends everywhere. 

" 0, doctor, you don't know how mnch you 
loBe in not getting married 1" said the younger 
men who had done their part in setting him an 
example. 

" Dr. Bray, it is really wicked ! it is criminal /” 
said the young ladies, all of whom felt the repu¬ 
tation of the sex at stake in the doctor's decision, 
either this way or that. ' 

“ What a pity, Dr. Bray," said the elderly 
ladies, “ that a good looking man like you should 
wait so long to make up your mind, when you 
know just as well as you want to that you could 
have the very first girl you picked out!" 

And so Dr. Bray caught it on all sides. He 
wanted to get married, and he didn't want to 
get married. He would, and he wouldn't. He 
went in for the institution of matrimony, and he 
didn't go any farther than the threshold, either. 
It was hard to tell just where Dr. Bray did 

* “ Bury me on the banks of the Seine amidst the peo¬ 
ple I have loved ."—Napoleon on his death couch. 


stand; whether he was on the fence or a little 
this or that side of it. 

** Come, doctor 1" cried all the young girls in 
chorus, at Mrs. Lewis's party, one evening, 
"now tell us a story that will make us all 
laugh!” 

He stared stupidly, and held out his hands. 

" Me!" said die doctor. 

" 0, yes, come; tell us a story!" 

"A story? Lord save your dear souls, I 
never told a story in all the days of my life I" 

They laughed of course. 

" But that wasn't the story, by any means," 
said they. 

"What would you have, then?" said Dr. 
Bray. 

. " Have ? O, tell us—tell us—tell us why you 
never got married, doctor 1" 

The blood flew like lightning into his face. 

" Because I never could get anybody to have 
me!" said he. 

"Pooh!" they all responded, looking round 
into one another's faces, and knowingly smiling. 

" Fact," he replied. 

"Pooh, pooh! O, for shame, Dr. Bray!" 
they joined in chorus. 

" Now just please to tell me, girls," said he, 
rather seriously, " who would have me, if I was 
only ready to be married, this very day ?" 

"Ha, ha, ha! 0, Dr. Bray!" 

" Would one of you—I'd like to know ?" 

"Ha, ha, ha!" 

How it rung in his ears, that fiercest female 
laugh. He remembered it for weeks afterwards. 

" Perhaps some of them would like to have 
you try it, doctor," suggested one of the more 
elderly and experienced of the ladies. 

How red they blushed—redder than boiled 
lobsters. 

" Who dares make the proposal, then ?” he 
asked, in a tone of pleasant defiance. 

What girl in the world would have had the 
pluck to answer ? They every one giggled as if 
they were pleased beyond account. 

" Yes," the doctor breathed out, " I thought 
so.” 

" You don't know anything at all about it 
then," said Ellen Ayres. 

" Don't, hey ?" 

" No, youMon't," said Mary Noyes. 

"Don't, hey?" 

" No, you don't," said Susan Merwin. 

" You really mean to say I don't, do you ?" 

" Yes, we do,” said Sarah Searis. 

" Did ever female lips talk such nonsense ?" 

" No, sir," said Abby Baker, " the girls aint 
so much afraid as you think for." 
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"Aint,hey«” 

“No, they aint,” said Emily Page. 

And now it seemed to be the doctor’s turn to 
laugh, which he did in a clear, round, ringing 
style, the possession of which almost any living 
person wonld covet him. What was he laughing 
att They would all give so much to know. 
But somehow these things are always so tangled 
up that it passes human skill to unravel them. 

Dr. Bray that evening, either saw new sights 
with his eyes, or drank in new inspiration from 
what surrounded him, or did or saw something 
else in Mrs. Lewis’s drawing-rooms that made a 
change come over the spirit of his dream. He 
was not in love. No, that wasn’t it. He was 
still the custodian, and keeper of his own heart 
Certainly, certainly; but iien Sarah Flower 
never looked to him exactly as she seemed to 
look then. She roust have got a new expression 
somewhere, and put it on for this special occa¬ 
sion. Sarah Flower bewitched him. Her eyes 
kindled vqry strange and unusual feelings in Dr. 
Bray's heart. Her lips tempted him dreadfully. 
He never saw so much grace in her carriage be¬ 
fore, and certainly never supposed that she could 
step across anybody’s carpet so like a queen. 
Well, but then he dare not let her suspect any¬ 
thing. 0, no, that wasn’t the sort of man Dr. 
Bray was, at all. He would let this new passion 
kindle and kindle, and bum and keep burning, 
till it twisted and coiled itself around him beyond 
any chance of extrication. That was the kind 
of a man he was; he left the business more to 
chance and circumstance than to his own guiding 
and controlling will. He hadn’t any real will 
of his own about it. Thinking it all over for the 
next few days, he came to the sage conclusion 
that he would sit right down and pen a letter to 
Sarah. Not over his own name, I would have 
you think; but anonymously. 

Somebody has said—who is it, 1 would be glad 
to know ?—that a man who will write an anony¬ 
mous letter to anybody, is a coward, and a good 
many other things much worse than this. Well, 
Dr. Bray, as I was saying, sat down to his table 
to write his letter to Sarah Flower. I am not 
going to quote it, or any part of it, for the reader 
would be sure to say it was nothing but non¬ 
sense ; as no doubt it was. He told her how he 
felt, and how she looked in his son\pwhat partial 
eyes. He used terms of adoration such as only 
angels from the seventh sphere could understand. 
He confessed affection enough to make forty 
girls like Sarah Flower as happy as they could 
be all their life time—he was her slave—he threw 
himself at her feet; he forgot everything else, 
oven his own name for her sake. He lived only 

9 


because she lived; and when she died, the world 
would be a blank, and life no longer of any 
worth to him. In fine, Dr. Bray was “ done for ” 
entirely. Unless he could possess himself very 
soon of Sarah, it would be the end of him 
entirely. 

Into Dr. Bray’s office—for he was a patient 
practitioner of medicine*—came a lady, a few 
days before he finally resolved to send this letter 
to Sarah Flower, who was anxious for advice in 
a case of dropsy. She didn’t know whether she 
wanted tapping, or what she did want. Being 
out of health, she was frightened; and being 
frightened, like women in general, she thought 
that something must be done, no matter what, to 
put off the death she so much dreaded. 

Dr. Bray, not being able to go and see this 
woman just at the time he had appointed, was 
anxious to let her know that he would call as 
soon as he could. So he sat down and wrote to 
her right after concluding his passionate effusion 
to his dear Sarah, directing her particularly what 
to do for herself, and assuring her that he would 
call upon her at a certain time therein specified. 
The note read in this way: 

“ Dear Madam :—Keep easy as you can. 
You are in no danger. Water on the chest is 

J uite common. No need of tapping as yet, that 
can see. Don’t go into convulsions over it 
Diet for the present. Take three spoonfuls of 
so and-so three times a day, before eating. Shall 
call round day after to-morrow, in the evening. 

Yours truly, Brat.'” 


Having prepared the two letters, there they 
lay before him in their bright buff envelopes. 
Somebody’s ring took him to the door at an in¬ 
opportune moment, and when he returned, he 
hesitated as to which Jetter was which. Neither 
of them was directed as yet, of course. 

“ Let me see,” said he, sitting down deliber¬ 
ately before them. " Now I know just as well as 
I want to, that that’s the letter for Sarah Flower, 
and that’s the one for Mrs. Sorrell. Yes, I re¬ 
member very well exactly how I laid ’em down. 
Sarah’s was on this side, and Mrs. Sorrell’s was 
on that. I’ll proceed to direct them before I 
forget how it is, or some one else calls to take 
me away.” 

So he superscribed one letter to Sarah Flower, 
and the other to Mrs. Sorrell. And having per¬ 
formed this rather critical task, he despatched 
each of them to its appropriate destination. 

The next morning, who should come creeping 
along ever and ever so softly, and knock ever and 
ever so gently on Dr. Bray’s office door with her 


* Founded on an actual occurrence In the State of Con¬ 
necticut not long line#. 
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own knuckles, but Mrs. Sorrell ? He got up in 
haste and opened to her, and in she rushed with 
open arms, shutting the door after her by some 
mystery such as woman only understands, and 
falling in a worm heap upon his manly breast. 
The doctor was really astounded. 

“Why—why—what—why —” he stammered 
out, as he staggered under his unexpected 
load. 

“ O, I reciprocate, doctor! I reciprocate every 
word of it, dear doctor 1" she blowed, her face as 
red and flushed as a coal fire in the middle of a 
winter's forenoon. 

“ Reciprocate!'' he thundered forth, “I'd like 
to know what you are talking about, madam ?" 

“0, that precious letter/' said she. “How 
sweet it is to know that somebody loves you. 
0, what a blessed thing it is to find a real partner 
for your joys and sorrows!'' 

The shrewd woman had managed to drag him 
along during this time to the office lounge, and 
now she made up her mind that she had got him 
indeed. And there was no reason for her to 
doubt her conviction. 

“ The Old Harry!" cried Dr. Bray, seeking to 
extricate himself from her affectionate grasp. 
“ What does all this mean V* 

“O, doctor! O, doctor 1“ still kept on the 
loving lady. “ Your letter was so kind, so sweet, 
so good from beginning to end ! I would have 
waded through seas of fire but what I would 
have seen you to-night, as you asked me !*' 

“ I never asked you !*' 

“ 0, say nothing further of it! Of course you 
wrote under a pleasant excitement, and you 
didn't know just what you did say. I overlook 
it all, dear doctor. 0,1 am yours forever after 
this, yours always and forever!” . 

“ What do you mean ?" cried Dr. Bray, again. 
“ Are you crazy ? Have you turned fool V* 

She lifted her head just a little from tyis shoul¬ 
der, and instantly let it fall again. What to do 
he didn't know. She finally explained. 

The letter, it turned out, that he had written 
for Sarah, the Widow Sorrell got. He was mad; 
but even while he was so mad, he stopped, as the 
piper bade his cow, to consider. 

She was “ well off.'' That meant that she 
wasn't to be sneezed at. She was not old. That 
meant that he wasn't quite so young himself as 
he might be. She loved him—had a decided 
■passion for him—would go straight through fire 
and water for him—had so soon avowed her de¬ 
votion to him—and that was what no living 
Woman had ever done for Dr. Bray before. But 
she was inclined to dropsy. Ah, but he could 
cure her of that, and if not, then he would have 


her snug little property to himself all the 
sooner. 

There was something in all this worth consid¬ 
ering, and no wonder Dr. Bray did sit down 
calmly and consider. The more jie thought of 
it, the more it looked like a good idea. Till 
finally he became quite reconciled to the plan, 
and took Mrs. Widow Sorrell into his embraco 
with a hearty smack and an emphatic Yes thrown 
in. 

He heard nothing from Sarah at all, until 
his wedding evening, when, just as the clergy¬ 
man had concluded the ceremony, and the doctor 
had tasted the lips of his blushing bride, some 
one came up suddenly and thrust a note in his 
hand. It was superscribed “ Bray.'' He opened' 
it, and found that * Sarah Flower returned her 
compliments to the bridegroom, with congratula¬ 
tions for his prospects; also enclosing his pre¬ 
scription to herself, adding that she had no fears 
of the dropsy, and the “ water on her chest" did 
not trouble her in the least. On her own part, 
she expressed the kindly wish that whatever the 
doctor did, he never would get drowned. 


A DARING FOX. 

A gentleman residing in Scott county, Missou¬ 
ri, informs us that while he was lei£hrely riding 
along the bank of the Mississippi, recently, with 
a half dozen favorite chickens thrown across his 
saddle-bow, a large fox emerged from the woods 
and impudently rollowed him. Thinking Rey¬ 
nard would lay himself liable to capture in mak¬ 
ing off with them, he tossed the Shanghais from 
his horse. They had scarcely struck the ground 
before the fox- had seized them. Our friend 
threw himself from his horse, but before he had 
cleverly alighted, the fox, with all six of the 
fowls, was several feet out in the Mississippi, 
paddling, with an industry worthy of the occa¬ 
sion, for the opposite bank of the river. After 
offering his kingdom for a gun, about a dozen 
times, our friend bestrode his nag, and pushed 
onward, feeling very much like acknowledging 
that he had been abominably “sold 1" 


FIRST THINGS IN A SIAN’S LIFE. 

A French paper has an amusing article de¬ 
scribing minutely the successive first things that 
happen to a man in the course of his life. His 
first hour as a new-born baby, his first trowsers, 
his first day in college, his first love-letter, his 
first sweetheart. And then, coming to his vari¬ 
ous experiments in the way of profession, it de¬ 
scribes his first cause as a lawyer, his first “ case " 
as a doctor, his first battle as a soldier. It then 
proceeds to his first wedding (!) night, his first 
child, his first gray hair, his first wrinkle, his first 
rejection as an admirer, his first pair of spectacles, 
his first rheumatism, and—his first grave! The 
Parisian vivw of the approach of old age is the 
most amusing part of all this, and we omit the 
long list of firstlings till we come to the last. 
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THE PIONEER* 

AN EPISODE IN THE HISTORY Of NAPOLEON. 
9 BY WILLIAM EARLE Bllrt>EB. 


In one of the prettiest of the many pretty 
Tine-clad Tillages of France, early one evening 
in the month of June, 1796, two young persons 
were seated side by side in a beautiful and artis¬ 
tically constructed arbor, in an elegant and ex¬ 
tensive garden, attached to a very superior and 
elaborately finished cottage residence. Now we 
shall not describe either the one or the other— 
that is, particularly—but content ourselves with 
saying that .they were all, house, garden, arbor 
and occupants, very handsome, and very French. 

Of the young people in the arbor we must 
necessarily say a little something farther; not 
about their fine appearance, however, though 
they were both astonishingly handsome; but 
concerning their parentage and position. 

Blanche Bouillon and Edouard Wumser were 
lovers, as the reader will very naturally infer. 
Blanche would be eighteen the July following, 
and Edouard twenty a few months later. And 
while the father of the former—her mother being 
dead a number of years—was a man of consid¬ 
erable wealth, the mother of the latter—his only 
surviving parent—occupied exactly the other 
extreme. But for Edouard, whose only capital, 
however, was his strong arm and stout heart, 
Widow Wumser would long before have been a 
burthen to the parish. 

Edouard, though gracefully limbed, was as 
strong as a lion, and as fearless and brave as ho 
was muscular. Everybody liked him, and more 
than everybody, Blanche Bouillon. What to 
her were the overflowing coffers of her father 1 
Or the empty purse, comparatively speaking, of 
the man she loved ? Nothing! She was a true 
woman, and ever with such “love levels” all 
distinctions, except of course, those of honesty 
and dishonesty. She loved Edouard with all her 
heart, and that was a great deal, something that 
he should have been proud and thankful for. It 
was not every man who was so loved, and by 
6ueh a being. 

And he was proud and thankful, and with his 
rich heart—for the heart may be rich in noble 
feelings and imperishable affection, however poor 
its possessor may be—he paid back the principal 
of her love, with interest, and compound inter¬ 
est. Still there was a thick shadow always 
looming up before them, darkening their path, 
even when the bright sun shone the brightest: 
the shadow of a parent’s disapproval. 

It was with them just as with countless others, 


as it always has been, and doubtless always will 

£ , One William Shatspeare, with a remarkable 
owledge of such matters, has truly said: 

“ Ah me! for aught that ever I could read, 

Could ever hear by tale or history, 

The oourse of true love never did run smooth.” 

The case of Edouard and Blanche illustrated 
the poet’s saying. They did love truly, and as 
certainly as they did, so surely the current of 
their young affections flowed among the shoals 
and quicksands. 

Blanche’s father had commenced the “ battle 
of life ” at quite an early age, and commenced it 
poor, superlatively poor. With him it was then, 
from first to last, “ Get money.’’ In pursuance 
of that object he was neither very scrupulous, 
nor very conscientious. As is quite frequently 
the case, wherefore we will not pretend to say, 
his wealth increased daily, and with a rapidity 
that was truly amazing. 

At a suitable age he married, not for any par¬ 
ticular love of womankind, but only because it 
was necessary, and because the exigencies of 
every day life demanded it. 

After the lapse of several years, pretty Blanche 
was ushered into the world, and after the lapse 
of a few more, the mother was called out of it. 
Neither event, however, produced any consider¬ 
able emotion in the husband and father. His 
were not over refined or very sensitive feelings, 
and of neither mother or daughter made he an 
idol. He thought too much of himself, or too 
little of anything, for that. 

At Madame Bouillon’s death, Blanche, child 
as she was, took her mother’s place in the house¬ 
hold, and everything went on the same as usual, 
except that sometimes the young girl would steal 
away and have a good earnest cry all by herself. 

Monsieur Bouillon was not a miser, as the 
reader may possibly at the first glance imagine. 
He did not hoard money for the mere gratifica¬ 
tion of gloating over it; but on the contrary, as 
much for what it would bring as for itself. He 
liked everything handsome, everything good; 
that is, everything good to eat, good to wear, and 
good to look on; was ridiculously fond of the 
society of rich and distinguished people, and was 
profuse in his expenditures whenever and wher¬ 
ever it was at all likely to be talked about. 
Poor people he did not value a straw, for, as he 
continually kept teHing his daughter, there was 
nothing whatever to be gained by such associa¬ 
tions. Like many others, then and now, in the 
day of his prosperity he forgot his own antece¬ 
dents. It will be readily seen that such an indi¬ 
vidual was not yery likely to consent to ally his 
only daughter and heiress to a poor 
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Wealth and position were the only passport* to i though the deep garden, as he was just as fra- 
his favor, v I qne^j£ in the habit of doing, to meet his Blanche 


He had long seen the intimacy which existed 
between Blanche and Edouard, and it was con¬ 
trary to his express and peremptory commands 
that his daughter even countenanced her lover. 
Though never a word had been mentioned to 
him concerning their attachment, he well enough 
knew of its existence, and not only used argu¬ 
ments and commands to thwart it, but he re¬ 
sorted to every other possible plan to nip the 
unprofitable and obnoxious connection. 

Edouard saw all this, for Monsieur Bouillon's 
likes and dislikes were always legibly written 
upon his hard, uncompromising face. Besides, 
In this case, Monsieur Bouillon took especial 
pains to let the young mdn into the secret of his 
feelings. 

Edouard, we repeat, saw all this, and with 
right good sense took* particular care to avoid 
Monsieur Bouillon, not that he really had any¬ 
thing to feaf*, or that he had any other fault than 
his poverty to dread; bnt only because he did 
not see how anything but hard feelings was to be 
gained by pursuing a contrary course. 

Still, in the face of all argument, contrary to 
every command, and notwithstanding the strict 
espionage to which they were subjected, Blanche 
and Edouard continued to meet, and continued 
to pour forth into each other's bosoms, all their 
love, and fear, and anxiety. 

Now, so long as they were honest and worthy, 
and their love was of a similar character, and 
there was no more reasonable objection to their 
attachment than the worldly poverty of one of 
the parties, tney were perfectly justifiable in 
disobeying the dictates of Monsieur Bouillon, 
for his dictates were prompted by anything bat a 
commendable morality. 

Blanche and Edouard had been children to¬ 
gether, the Widow Wumser’s little box of a 
domicil was a very trifling distance in the rear of 
Monsieur Bouillon's fine garden, and as children 
they had loved each other, though of course, 
without then being able to fathom or explain 
their peculiar feelings. As their years multiplied, 
however, the real condition of their feelings grad¬ 
ually dawned upon them, and one sweet sum¬ 
mer's evening, in that same pretty arbor, they 
linked hands, and solemnly plighted an undying 
troth. Never since had their thoughts strayed 
from each other; but every day and every hour 
their lore had grown stronger and deeper. Thus 
matters stood, June, 1796. 

Blanche had quietly stolen out to meet Ed¬ 
ouard, as she was in the frequent habit of doing, 
and Edouard had as quietly made his way 


in the ftmiliar trysting place, a spot all the more 
safe for bein|q^near the lion's den. ' 

"Edouard, I hftVw very, very bad news to tell 
you," murmured Blanche, burying her pretty 
face in the young man’s bosom, and sobbing as 
if her heart would break. 

"Iam very sorry, Blanche, dear, because it 
grieves yon," responded Edouard, gently caress¬ 
ing the weeping girL 

Blanche continued sobbing, and after the lapse 
of a few moments the young man inquired: 

" What is it, Blanche ? Let me share your 
sorrows." 

" Wait a moment, Edouard, and then I shall 
be able to go on," rejoined the young girl, 
between her sobs. 

"As long as you please, Blanche, dear, your 
convenience and happiness are always first'with 
me." 

With her face stQl buried in Edouard's bosom, 
and her arms twined about his neck, Blanche 
sobbed it out. When she had grown calmer, 
she looked up into his face and said: 

" Edouard, I am to be married 1" 

" Married 1" repeated the young man, with 
every show of the most unquestionable astonish¬ 
ment, " married to whom, Blanche ?" 

" Monsieur Perou." 

" The rich silk merchant of Paris ?" 

" Yes, Edouard." 

" I have heard of him; but, Blanche, yon will 
not desert me, will you T” 

The young man's voice trembled, and from 
the corner of each dark eye there suddenly 
trickled down over his rnddy cheeks a great 
bright tear. 

" Never, Edouard, never I" responded Blanche, 
nestling closer and tighter to the bosom of her 
lover. "Never shall any one call Blanche 
Bouillon wife, but yon." 

The youth pressed the fair young girl tightly 
to his broad bosom, and for a few moments both 
were silent. 

" But, Blanche, dear, what made yon say that 
yon were to be married to Monsieur Perou ?" 
Edouard at length inquired. " I fancy that now 
I understand yon, but I would be right certain." 

" I will try to tell you, Edouard," responded 
Blanche, drying her eyes, and again looking up 
into her lover’s face. " My father called me to 
him this morning, and said to me: * Blanche, in 
a few weeks yon will be eighteen, and it is my 
wish that you shall then marry. Monsieur 
Perou, whom you know '-—I only met him once 
in Paris, Edouard, when I was there with, my 
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father, and thbugh he was handsome and rich, 
and still young, I did not like him at all, 4nd 
would not marry him, even if there were no 
Edouard to stand between him and r/y heart— 
* Monsieur Perou, whom you know,' said my 
father, 'has written me a letter; in which he 
formally proposes an alliarre with you, my 
daughter. As he is a rich gentleman, and one 
of our largest and most influential merchants, 
the honor is very great, and I shall forthwith 
return him a favorable answer.'” 

“ Surely, Monsieur Bouillon would not be quite 
so unnatural as to promise his child in marriage 
without consulting her wishes, and to a man 
whom she did not love ?” exclaimed Edouard, 
indignantly. 

"lam afraid he would, Edouard, unless some 
better objection were urged than what he would 
term her unreasonableness." 

"Did you not tell him, Blanche, dear, that 
you could liever love Monsieur Perou?” de¬ 
manded the youth, with all love's eagerness. 

" I was about doing so, dear Edouard, when 
be appeared instantly to comprehend what I was 
going to say, and continued sternly, * Blanche, 
be careful what you tell me. I will hear of no 
other attachment, unless of equal promise. My 
son-in law must be either rich or distinguished; 
and if a proper man, he can’t well be the one 
without being the other. Must be, Blanche, re¬ 
member that. You are the only daughter and 
heiress of a rich man, and I say it proudly, for it 
is something to be proud of. Marry to please 
me, and at my death all that I possess is yours; 
marry against my will, and ntft only shall you 
never touch a louis of iqine, but from the mo¬ 
ment that you do so, my house is no longer your 
home, and I am no longer your father. Choose, 
then, girl; but remember I am inflexible.’ 
With these words he quitted the room. And, 
0, Edouard, I know that he meant every word 
he said.*' 

" Monsieur Bouillon is very unjust, to say the 
least," responded the young man, deeply agi¬ 
tated. Leaving out every consideration of 
myself, he has little respect for the feelings of his 
only child, and that child a woman, to act such 
a part." 

" But, O, Edouard, what is to be done ?" mur¬ 
mured Blanche, anxiously. "I cannot marry 
Monsieur Perou, and how shall I escape it ?" 

Woman-like, the tender-hearted creature could 
but weep at the dreary prospect 

"Be calm, Blanche, dear," responded the 
youth, smoothing back from her fair brow the 
heavy masses of raven black hair. " Something 
must be done, and forthwith, or doubtless Mon¬ 


sieur Boullion will sacrifice you to this silk 
merchant’s wealth. While we have been talking 
I have thought it over, Blanche, dear, and as a 
first step, It is necessary that I should leave this 
place immediately/' 

The young girl peered into her lover’s face . 
with a mingling of wonder, astonishment and 
alarm. 

"Leave here, Edouard!" she exclaimed, at 
length, " what then is to become of me ? If you 
are gone I shall then have no one to look up to." 

" Don’t be uneasy, Blanche, dear,” returned 
the young man, with an encouraging smile. " I' 
don’t mean to leave you defenceless, and what¬ 
ever I do I will convince you is all for the best. 
But first, Blanche, dear, let me talk a little while 
of myself, and of the past, the present and the 
future. My feelings and the circumstances de¬ 
mand it." 

" Anything that you will, dear Edouard, only 
don't say again that you shall go away." 

" Well, well, Blanche, we will talk of that 
by-and-by," said Edouard, gently. "But now 
listen to me. It is needless to again repeat 
wherein consists Monsieur Bouillon’s objection 
to our attachment. We are both fully aware 
that my poverty and humble position are the 
important points at issue. These dreadful bar¬ 
riers removed, and I have not the least doubt but 
that I should be as acceptable as any one else. 
The knowledge of this has for a long time occa¬ 
sioned me much silent trouble. Not even to you, 
Blanche, dear, have I divulged what I thought 
and suffered." 

" Dear, dear Edouard," murmured the young 
girl. 

"And with it all, Blanche, dear,” continued 
the youth, " I cannot but feel that I only lack the 
opportunity to achieve a position which should 
command even Monsieur Bouillon’s approbation. 
Long ago I would have departed to Paris, and 
made a venture for my fortune, but for one ob¬ 
stacle—my poor mother. I could not make up 
my mind to leave her. I was the only real 
friend she had, and under any circumstances a 
parting would have been very painful to us both. 
The struggle has been a hard one, but this it is 
that has held me here, and cramped all my en¬ 
ergies. Poor mother did not know it, for I never 
uttered a word of complaint in her presence. 
You, at least, Blanche, will believe what I say. 
Monsieur Bouillon doubtless woujd not, for I am 
sorry to say it, but he cannot appreciate any 
such motives. And yet even he would be com¬ 
pelled to admit that I have always been industri¬ 
ous—have always worked hard.” 

"That you have, Edouard, that you have," 
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responded the young girl, earnestly, “ and though 
all the world desert yon, I will never.’* 

" Thanks, Blanche, dear, thanks. Still I am 
poor and hnmble, and being so, I am looked upon 
as no match for Blanche Bouillon. Were it 
otherwise I might now stand forth boldly, claim 
your hand, and save you from the talons of 
Monsieur Perou.** 

“ What is to be done, Edouard ?” said Blanche, 
the words of her lover recalling again to her 
mind the commands of her father. 

“An elopement, or a clandestine marriage, 
‘much as you love me, Blanche, I feel you would 
not consent to, at least while other channels for 
securing our happiness are still open.** 

“No, no, no!** murmured the young girl, 
shaking her head earnestly. 

“And I honor your fair fame, and respect 
your good name too much to propose either,** 
continued the youth. “ I would win you openly, 
fairly and honorably, Blanche, or—much a* i 
would pain me—lose you forever. Monsieur 
Bouillon’s determination has now decided my 
course, and with your assistance- 7 -of which I 
cannot but fjel sure—I will yet far outstrip 
Monsieur Perou, or any one else. Could this de¬ 
cision of Monsieur Bouillon’s but be evaded for 
a year or two, I feel confident that all would turn 
out well for our mutual happiness. With a 
strong arm, a determined purpose, and a knowl¬ 
edge, of your love to cheer me on, I feel certain 
that I could raise myself to a level even with 
Monsieur Bouillon.** 

Edouard seemed to enjoy an inward gratifica¬ 
tion in styling Blanche’s father, Monsieur Bouil¬ 
lon, and it arose, doubtless, from the little respect 
that he entertained for his character as a really 
deserving man. It s* emed hard for him to as¬ 
sociate the man and the father together, and he 
appeared to shun the attempt. 

“But, Edouard, how is it to be put off?’’ in¬ 
quired Blanche, very earnestly. “ My father, I 
am sure, will admit of no excuse—hear of no 
postponement’* 

“ We will not trouble him, Blanche, dear. We 
must devise some plan of which he shall have no 
knowledge. Open opposition would be little less 
than madness, therefore must we resort to some 
harmless strategy. Under present circumstances 
a trifling deception will be perfectly excusable 
—otherwise I should not propose any such 
course.’* 

“ Still, Edouard, I cannot imagine hoV you 
will manage to turn my father from his purpose, 
he seems so determined.” 

“We will at least try, Blanche, dear. Listen 
to me now and I will tell you what I propose.” 


While the agitated and outraged lovers were 
conspiring .together in the arbor, another little 
scernkfonnected with our story was transpiring 
within the house. 

In a smhlj apartment on the ground floor, at 
a round table, was seated a man of about forty- 
five or fifty year^of age. He was of medium 
height, and considerably reclined to obesity. His 
face was round, full, florid, and hard. His hair 
sandy and quite thick, except just on the top of 
the head, where it was bare and shiny. His eyes 
were small and piercing, and of a gray color, his 
nose peaked, and his lips thin and tight. And 
over the whole ensemble of the man there was a 
something—to an open-hearted, generous person 
at least—inexpressibly disagreeable, probably 
it was the shadow of that “ Get money ” princi¬ 
ple. No one would have taken that man, sitting 
there by that round table, to be the father of 
pretty Blanche, out in the arbor. And yet that 
was Monsieur Bouillon. One thing is certain, 
however, Blanche’s fine looks, and good feelings, 
came not from that source. 

“ I think that will do,” muttered the p€re t as 
he cast away his pen—he had been writing—and 
pushed back his chair. “ Let me see—I’ll read 
it over aloud, and then I can better understand 
it.” 

Bending his eyes upon the sheet, he went on 
to read as follows : 

“ My dear Monsieur Perou : —Tour very 
honorable and pleasing communication was duly 
received. That I am delighted with your prop¬ 
osition I hasten to assure you; that my daughter 
is equally delighted with it (here Monsieur 
Bouillon’s facial muscles gave a peculiar twitch) 
you may satisfy yourself at any time you please. 
That we are deeply sensible—I speak for my 
daughter as well as for myself—of all the honor 
of an alliance with one so greatly distinguished 
in the mercantile world, admits of not the slight¬ 
est doubt. Such a contingency as my daughter’s 
refusal—to which you refer—could not possibly 
occur; and I beg of you not for an instant to 
harbor such a thought. My house is open to you 
at all times, and I nope soon to have the honor 
and the pleasure of conferring with you person¬ 
ally. Until then, 

I remain yours to command, 

Jules Bouillon.** 

“Now I’m not much of a scholar,” mused 
Monsieur Bouillon, again throwing himself back 
in his chair, “ but I think that will answer nicely. 
A marriage with Monsieur Perou,” he continued, 
after a few moments’ reflection, “ will secure to 
Blanche, and consequently to myself, a still 
higher social position than we now occupy, and 
that, in my opinion, is the principal aim of life. 
To he rich and great is all that’s worth striving 
for. If Blanche hasn’t learned that yet, she must 
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be taught it Let me see: Monsieur Peron says 
(and once again he conned over the letter of the 
aspiring silk merchant) that in case he should 
receive a favorable answer, he will make it his 
business to wait on ns immediately. I most take 
Blanche in training, and whether it suits her or 
not, she most do my bidding. As for her ever 
thinking to marry such a poor fellow as young 
Wnmser, is oat of the question. A pretty con¬ 
nection that would be! If she loves him it’s her 
own fault; I've done my best to prevent it. The 
consequences must be on her own head. She 
marries to please me, or takes the choice of 
beggary. And to her heart's content she will 
find out that neither tears nor soft words will turn 
me from my purpose. I wasn't educated in the 
school of sentiment, and consequently am com¬ 
posed of rather hard material. I'll despatch my 
letter to-morrow morning, and commence with 
Blanche At the same time. And now for a 
•moke." 


Leaving Monsieur Bouillon to the enjoyment 
of his pipe, and his paternal reflections, we will 
now take a second glance at the occupants of the 
little arbor. 

Blanche and Edouard appear to have been 
quite busy during our absence, and appear, like¬ 
wise, to have talked themselves into a very com¬ 
mendable good humor. As we approach the 
arbor, we shall be able to hear the Utter say: 

"This plan then is settled, Blanche, dear. 
To-morrow I will take my departure, and for two 
years yon promise to remain faithfhl, and abide 
my return ?" 

44 Forever, Edouard, forever 1" murmured 
Blanche, enthusiastically. 

44 Well, Blanche, I do not doubt you; but I 
only stipulate for two years. By the expiration 
of that time we shall meet again, and under more 
favorable auspices. Meanwhile, follow my di¬ 
rections, ' and you will not be compelled, or even 
importuned to marry Monsieur Peron, or any 
one else." 

“ I hope, dear Edouard, that it may all tom 
out as you anticipate." 

“ Doubt it not, Blanche, dear. And now fare¬ 
well, for two years. Don't weep, my Blanche, 
the time will pass faster than yon imagine, for 
we shall both have something to look forward to, 
and make the days glide swiftly away. Be kind 
to my poor mother, and for my sake see that she 
does not want. I shall explain all to her before 
I go. And now, again, farewell 1" 

There was a long, close embrace; a loving, 
lingering kiss; tears, and a few deeply murmured 
words, and then the lovers separated. 


Rather a singular way, that, says the reader, 
of preventing Blanche's threatened marriage with 
the rich silk merchant. Ah, but wait, and you 
shall see what you shall see. 


The following morning, Monsieur Bouillon 
and his daughter were taking breakfast together 
as usual; both, however, from causes which may 
be inferred, appeared to be restless and fidgety. 
Blanche, however, though uneasy, seemed in ex¬ 
cellent spirits, and while she trifled with her 
breakfast, she talked incessantly, first about one 
thing, then another. It did really appear as if she 
was determined not to let her ptre have a single 
chance for uttering a wor I. Every time Mon¬ 
sieur Bouillon would empty his mouth, and 
throw himself back in his chair, preparatory to 
re-opening it for another object besides eating, 
Blanche would dash off upon some topic with a 
volubility peculiarly French, and unattainable by 
any other than a native. Whatever Monsieur 
Bouillon desired to say—and it would not be 
hard to guess the subject uppermost in his mind, 
Blanche appeared determined not to show him 
an opportunity for relieving himself. And it 
must be admitted that she succeeded admirably. 
After awhilq there was a low knock at the door, 
and immediately following the knock was the 
apparition of a very peculiar phiz. 

"Well, Jacques, what's the matter!" de¬ 
manded Monsieur Bouillon, gazing with every 
show of wonder at the rueful countenance of the 
tow-headed lad. 

" O, monsieur I O, mademoiselle!" ejaculated 
Jacques, in very pitiful tones. 

44 Well, sir, out with it, whatever you have got 
to tell, and don't stand whining there 1" shouted 
Monsieur Bouillon, excessively irritated. 

" Shall I, mademoiselle !" demanded the lad, 
appealing to Blanche. 

44 Why ask me such a question, Jacques!" 
inquired Blanche, indifferently. “Am I any 
more interested in your news than any one else ?" 

44 0, yes, mademoiselle." 

" Indeed!" exclaimed both father and daugh¬ 
ter, suddenly and simultaneously, both now a 
great deal more interested than before. 

After a moment's pause. Monsieur Bouillon 
turned his chair around so as to directly face the 
lad, and then continued sternly: 

44 Go on, sir." 

The boy, by a look, again appealed to Blanche, 
when she said: 

"Proceed, Jacques, let it be what it may." 

" I'm almost afraid to, mademoiselle." 

" Will you go on, sir!" demanded Monsieur 
Bouillon, entirely out of patience. 
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“ Well, then, Monsieur Edouard Wumser—" 

The lad stammered and hesitated. 

** What of him ?*' cried Blanche, with sudden 
excitement. “ What of him, Jacques ?" 

“ He is drowned, mademoiselle!" rejoined the 
boy, blurting out his news with startling brevity. 

Blanche screamed and sank into a chair, but 
strange to relate, did not faint. 

“ Drowned 1'* echoed Monsieur Bouillon, him¬ 
self feeling queerly, “ how do you know, sir ?" 

“ Some of the villagers; monsieur, found his 
cap and blouse on the banks of the river early 
this morning." 

"Suppose they did, you blockhead 1" cried 
Monsieur Bouillon, “that's no sign that his 
body's in the river." 

“No, monsieur, but I haven't told you all." 

Blanche, who until now had been regarding 
Jacques with a vacant and indifferent look, sud¬ 
denly started to her feet and exclaimed wildly: 

“ Not all 1 then there is no chance of a mis¬ 
take 1" 

“ O, no, mademoiselle." 

“Hold your tongue, you blockhead!" cried 
Monsieur Bouillon, peremptorily, even in his 
hardness somewhat alarmed for the consequences. 
Then turning to his daughter, and changing his 
tones to the mildest key possible, he continued : 

“Probably you had better retire, Blanche, 
while I question Jacques." 

“ Retire 1" echoed Blanche, with a very pecu¬ 
liar look, and startling cadence, “ no, mon p€rt, I 
would also hear the particulars of this murder 1" 

And she stared at Monsieur Bouillon in a 
manner that made him feel very queer. 

“ Mur mur-murder 1" he stammered, display¬ 
ing an unusual confusion. “ Why, Blanche, 
the young man may have accidentally fallen into 
the river, and even if he threw himself in, it's not 
murder, or if it is, nobody's to blame but him¬ 
self!" 

It really seemed as if Blanche did not hear 
Monsieur Bouillon, for, without replying to him, 
she said to Jacques—and her voice was low, 
intense and commanding: 

“ Ge on, sir 1" 

“ Well, you see," said the lad, speaking hur¬ 
riedly, “the things—that is, Edouard’s cap and 
blouse—were carried right away to Widow 
Wumser's cottage. And such a time as there 
was—the old lady acted like one possessed, and 
for a long time Bhe went on so that the lads 
couldn't get a word of explanation out of her. 
She did nothing but hug and kiss the clothes, 
and cry out at the loss of Monsieur Edouard. 
After awhile she calmed down a little, and then 
she began to talk all manner of strange things 


about you, mademoiselle, and about Monsieur 
Bouillon." 

“ Me 1 What had I to do with it, you rascal ?" 
shouted the p€re, startled by an ugly bumping 
under his waistcoat. 

“ Go on, sir 1" 

“ Yes, Jacques, go on," broke forth Blanche. 
“Let us hear the whole truth. The widow's 
curse cannot rest upon me." 

Monsieur Bouillon quailed beneath Blanche's 
speaking glance. 

“ Well, then," continued the lad, hastening on 
with his narrative, “Widow Wumser declared 
that you, monsieur, were the whole cause of 
Edouard's death; that he loved Mademoiselle 
Blanche, and she loved him; but because that he 
was poor, and you were rich, you wouldn’t let 
mademoiselle marry him, and that's what it was 
that had driven him to commit suicide, and some 
day you would have it all to answer for." 

“ The widow's as crazy as her son was," re¬ 
sponded Monsieur Bouillon, indignantly. “ One 
jumps into the river because he can't marry my 
daughter, and spend my gold, and the other re¬ 
flects all the blame on me, because he was fool 
enough to do so. I fancy, however, that I am at 
perfect liberty to many my daughter, and be¬ 
stow my gold as I please, and if fifty light-head¬ 
ed young men chooqe to throw themselves into 
the river for disappointment, it’s no look-out of 
mine; but is it quite certain, Jacques, that this 
young man has drowned himself?" 

“ O, yes, monsieur, right certain. His mother 
says that he wont away last night on a little busi¬ 
ness, as he declared, and she remembers now that 
at the time he acted very strangely, very strangely 
indeed." 

“I must certainly do something for the 
widow," said Monsieur Bouillon, after a moment 
of silence, and with all the air of a pompous 
philanthropist. 

In his heart the p 4rt was really more pleased 
than otherwise at the turn affairs had taken, for 
now he hoped and believed that the most for¬ 
midable obstacle in the way of his wishes was 
entirely and forever removed. 

“And so you should, mon p&e,” responded 
Blanche, again fixing her staring eyes upon her 
father, and speaking with withering emphasis. 

“ And so I will, Blanche," rejoined her father, 
kindly, affecting not to perceive the reproachful 
tone of his daughter's voice. 

“ Besides," broke in Jacques, anxious to re¬ 
lieve himself of every particular, “the lads 
found two letters in the pocket of Monsieur 
Edouard's blouse—one directed to his mother, 
and the other to mademoiselle." 
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"Indeed!** ejaculated Monsieur Bouillon, 
with a considerable show of vexation. 

"Mine, Jacques, where is mine?*' cried 
Blanche, holding oat her hands, and uttering 
the words wildly. 

"Here it is, mademoiselle,** responded the 
boy, as he drew from his pocket a very crumpled 
looking billet 

With an agitation that was really alarming to 
behold, Blanche tore open the missive, and in 
low, trembling tones read aloud the contents. 
It said: 

" Dear Blanche :—It is better that we 
should part I could not live and know you 
smother's, and Monsieur Bouillon admits of no 
excuse for poverty. With him, to be poor is to 
be nothing. With only my intrinsic merits to 
recommend me, I could never hope to soften his 
flinty heart, and win his consent to our union. 
Merit allied to poverty is of no account in his 
eyes. It therefore only remains for us to part. 
Adieu, dear Blanche; be happy, if it is possible, 
and sometimes think of your poor, unfortunate, 

Edouard." 

There was a moment of intense silence, which 
Monsieur Bouillon was the first to break. 

" Jacques, leave the room 1** he cried out, sud¬ 
denly and peremptorily, in his heart anticipating 
a scene which he had no desire should be 
gossiped all over the village. 

And Monsieur Bouillon was correct in his 
conclusion. Scarcely had the door closed upon 
Jacques, when Blanche opened her batteries, and 
in anything but a rational and pleasant man¬ 
ner. After upbraiding her father for the course 
which he had pursued towards herself and 
Edouard, and in the wildest manner charging 
him with the death of her lover, and all her own 
present and what was likely to be her future mis¬ 
ery, she dashed forth from the house, letter in 
hand, and m*de directly towards the river, which 
tippled along in its course a few hundred feet 
distant. 

For a moment Monsieur Bouillon stood trans¬ 
fixed, and then he darted out in pursuit of his 
daughter. Catching her in his arms, as she 
stood balanced on the banks of the stream 
despite her stragglings and protestations, he 
drew her slowly and gradually back to the 
house. 

Before night she was delirious, and Monsieur 
Bouillon wisely concluded that it would be best, 
ander the peculiar circumstances, to defer any 
present negotiations with the rich silk merchant. 

Time passed, and Blanch# gradually recover- j 
ed; but only to a certain extent. Day after day 
she went about the house, bewailing her lost 
Edouard and her own unhappiness, and refusing 


every importunity to again mingle in society. 
Once or twice, when her father indirectly hinted 
at the chance of a desirable marriage, she burst 
forth with all the vehemence of former days—* 
refused to even listen to any such propositions, 
and wound up by again upbraiding him with the 
death of Edouard, and the destruction of all her 
own hopes. Finally, Monsieur Bouillon, finding 
all such efforts worse than useless, settled down 
' quietly, with the full determination to await that 
return to her proper senses, which he felt confi¬ 
dent would come around all in proper time. 

" Then,** he scud mentally, " 1*11 know why 
my daughter wont take a husband, and one of 
my own choosing, too. As it is, she would make 
but a crasy wife for any man.** 

And that was doubtless just the position of 
things which best suited the young girl. 

We will now for a moment go back a little. 

All the day following the discovery of Ed¬ 
ouard's cap and blouse was consumed in drag¬ 
ging the stream, and otherwise searching for the 
unfortunate young man; but every effort went 
unrewarded, for no farther trace of the lost youth 
could be discovered. At the end of a few weeks 
the excitement and anxiety began somewhat to 
die out, and finally the circumstance grew to be 
very little talked about. It is thus at all times, 
with all things and all people. And yet Edouard 
was remembered by many; by some kindly, and 
by two, devotedly. 

In July 1796, about a month, or thereabouts, 
subsequent to the opening of our story, Napoleon, 
then a young man, with an army of thirty thou¬ 
sand men, besieged the city of Mantua. On the 
thirty-first of the same month, the movements of 
the enemy led him to abandon the siege and to 
make his way to the western shore of Lake Garda, 
where he suddenly fell upon a large division of 
the Austrians, and utterly routed them. On the 
third of August following, by a series of the 
most rapid marches on record, he met and van¬ 
quished a second division of the enemy. The 
battle is said to have been long and bloody, the 
ground being literally covered with the dead. 
On the following morning before sunrise, incred¬ 
ible as it may seem, the army of Napoleon met 
a third division of the Austrians, and defeated 
them with terrible slaughter. All three of these 
battles were of the most sanguinary description; 
and the French soldiers are said to have acted 
throughout with the most remarkable bravery, 
and with a degree of endurance unparalleled. 
Napoleon himself, not only successfolly directed 
the battles, but by his presence in the thickest of 
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the danger, inspired his army with irresistible en¬ 
thusiasm. In fact, so recklessly did he conduct 
himself, says one of his historians, that on many 
occasions he barely escaped* being slain or 
captured. 

Following these battles were several others, in 
all of which the French proved eminently suc¬ 
cessful. The bravery and gallantry of Napoleon’s 
army seemed miraculous; and thus division after 
division of the Austrians were compelled to suc¬ 
cumb to the prowess of their arms. 

On the morning of the fourth of September, a 
short, decisive and brilliant battle was fought at 
Roveredo, in which the Austrians were again 
routed with terrible slaughter. During the fol¬ 
lowing night the French troops were once more 
in motion; and after a forced march, for rapidity 
declared unequalled, Napoleon again encounter¬ 
ed the Austrians, and the battle of Bassano was 
fought and won. And this brings us to the point 
we desire, and nearly to the dose of the brief and 
brilliant campaign. 

We have previously referred to the reckless 
manner in which Napoleon is said to have repeat¬ 
edly exposed himself to the dangers of capture by 
the enemy, or of being killed. His own presence 
of mind frequently saved him; but on several 
occasions he would certainly have been slain, but 
for the foresight and bravery of his devoted fol¬ 
lowers. And to his credit be it said, that he 
never let such acts go unrewarded. 

At one time, in the very madness of the battle 
last mentioned, Napoleon, apparently forgetful, 
or heedless of the great responsibility which rested 
upon him as commander-in-chief, exposed him¬ 
self in a position of the most imminent peril. 
Fighting close by his side, covered with blood, 
and begrimmed with dirt and powder, was a 
young and muscular pioneer. In an instant the 
youthful soldier realized the great danger of his 
chief, and rushing towards him, he cried aloud 
in abrupt and commanding tones: 

" Stand aside there!” 

Napoleon, unused to such a tone and manner, 
turned sternly upon the speaker, and while his 
eyes flashed fire, he rejoined : 

“ How dare you, sir, address me in such a 
manner ?” 

Without, apparently, heeding the outraged 
tones of his commander, the youthful pioneer 
seized Napoleon; and as he quickly thrust him 
from the point of danger, and placed himself in 
the exposed position, he exclaimed, earnestly: 

“ If you are killed, sire, who can fill your 
place ? who can save us ?” 

The uncompromising chief was silenced, and 
disarmed of all reproof. The words of the youth 


recalled him to a sense of the danger from which, 
in 1 that moment at least, the more thoughtful and 
discreet pioneer had rescued him; and though 
he turned away without uttering another word, 
he did not think less of, nor forget, the service 
which had been rendered him. 

At the close of the battle he immediately de¬ 
spatched an aid in search of the pioneer; and the 
youth, with that promptness which characterized 
the soldiers of the French army, instantly obeyed 
the summons, entering the presence of Napoleon 
still disfigured by the blood and dust of the fierce 
struggle. 

“ Your name, sir ?” demanded Napoleon, after 
having regarded him attentively for a few 
moments. 

" Edouard Wumser, sire.” 

" Your rank ?” 

“ A pioneer, sire.” 

There was a momentary pause; and then 
Napoleon inquired, turning to the gallant officers 
who surrounded him: 

" Who knows Monsieur Wumser?” 

“ I am his captain, sire,” responded a bronzed 
veteran, stepping a little forward. 

" Well, what can you say of him V* 

“ That a braver, nobler, more discreet fellow 
does not follow your standard, sire.” 

“ I thought as much.” 

Then turning to Edouard, he continued, "My 
friend, your discretion and boldness, probably, 
saved my life, and I thank you. Your bravery, 
however, is entitled to something more substan¬ 
tial than mere words. Henceforth a. sword shall 
replace your hatchet, and a licutenantcy your rank 
of pioneer.” 

** O, sire—” 

"No thanks, Lieutenant Wumser. Alwayi 
do your duty—that is all I shall expect or 
demand.” 1 

With emotions too vivid to be depicted, Ed¬ 
ouard quitted the presence of his commander. 
Almost at the start he had fought his way to 
distinction, and the rest was easy, compara¬ 
tively speaking. With his good, natural abilities, 
and unquestionable bravery, a bright future was 
before him. How delighted Blanche would be, 
he thought. And what would Monsieur Bouillon 
say ? he wondered. 

Why, I thought Edouard was drowned! mur¬ 
murs the reader. Blanche has that impression, 
certainly. Well, we shall see. 

Nearly two years had elapsed, when, one 
delightful day in the budding spring, just as the 
golden sun Was slowly sinking down behind die 
horizon, a soldier of Napoleon’s army reined up 
at the door of Monsieur Bouillon’s residence, and 
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alighted. Jacques responded to the summons; 
and standing with the door in his hand, he 
demanded: 

“ What will monsieur hare V 9 

“ Is Mademoiselle Blanche within ?" 

“ Yes, monsieur/' 

“ Can 1 be permitted to see her ?" 

“ Certainly, monsieur. Walk in." 

The soldier followed Jacques to the drawing¬ 
room, and without removing his cap, he seated 
himself. 

“ What name, monsieur?" demanded the boy. 

“ None. Tell the lady a soldier, just returned 
from the wars, desires to speak with her. I am 
much mistaken but (hat will prove as good a 
passport as my card." 

" Yes, monsieur." 

As Jacques disappeared, the soldier shrugged 
his shoulders, and smiled brightly. 

“ The boy does not recognize me," he murmur- 
ed,aloud. “ Two years of campaigning must have 
materially changed the peasant boy. I'll try 
Blanche. She does not know of my arrival, and 
I will put her to the test." 

A pause, and the young soldier, with his hands 
behind his back, promenaded up and down the 
apartment. 

Observe him, reader! 'Tis Edouard Wumser, 
as yon probably guess. How changed ! say you, 
doubtless, with every show of astonishment. 
How much larger and more dignified he has 
grown! 

Yes, all that, and more, reader. His skin is 
more bronzed, and not quite so soft as when he 
bade Blanche farewell, in the little arbor; his 
brown hair is of a deeper hue, and much more 
luxuriant; and his upper lip is now heavy with 
a glossy, brown fringe. Altogether Edouard is 
much altered, much improved, and much more 
manly-looking. 

" Dear Blanche!" mused Edouard. “ How 
the old scenes recall her presence! And now I 
shall again see her! What happiness! Such a 
moment as this is worth living for, worth waiting 
for, worth fighting for. How I do long to see 
her! Two years of absence have but increased 
my love. That she is constant, I am certain; 
and that our plan has worked well, everything I 
see and hear assures me. Hark! a step ! 'tis 
heris, I know!" 

It was not yet quite dark, and Edouard drew 
down the gauzy curtains so as to deepen the 
dusky shadows in the room. Just as he had ac¬ 
complished this the door opened, and Blanche—a 
little paler, a little thinner, and somewhat more 
matronly—entered the apartment. With a timid 
glance at the manly form of the young soldier. 
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Blanche dropped a courtsy, and inquired his 
business. 

“ I bring a token from one Edouard Wumser, 
a comrade of mine, mademoiselle." 

“A token from Edouard! To me! Why 
did he not come himself? 'Tis nearly time he 
should be here," responded Blanche, with nervous 
rapidity. 

“ He did not think it worth his while, madem¬ 
oiselle, he said. He fancied that two years of 
absence and reflection would teach even you the 
absurdity of forming such a misalliance. You 
see I know, all, mademoiselle. Edouard and 
myself were very dear friends." 

“ Sir!" cried Blanche, flashing up indignantly; 
“ you may have been Edouard’s friend and com¬ 
rade, but, notwithstanding, I will not believe 
that he ever uttered such words. He loved me 
too well to doubt my constancy. Besides, mon¬ 
sieur, he knew well that only death could uproot 
my heart’s affection; and that day by day I 
should look eagerly and impatiently to, and hope 
only for, the redemption of his promise." 

The young girl’s cheeks glowed, and her 
black eyes sparkled with the intensity of her 
feelings. 

“ That he did, Blanche!" cried the young sol¬ 
dier, suddenly, excited to the highest enthusiasm 
by the excess of his joy. “ He knew all that, 
Blanche, and never doubted it; but is all the 
more happy to hear your own sweet lips make 
the assurance doubly sure." 

“ Edouard, dear Edouard! is it you ?" cried 
Blanche, in the same moment, almost breathless 
with the happy emotions which were running riot 
in her wildly beating heart. 

“ Yes, Blanche, dear, it is Edouard Wumser; 
changed in everything but in his affections. He 
brings you back the same true heart, and the old 
unchanging love. Come to my bosom, my 
Blanche! let me feel you here, close, close! 
For two years I have lived in the hope of this!" 

Edouard folded Blanche tightly to his bosom, 
and while yet his lips were pressed to hers in a 
long, long kiss of re-united love, the door of the 
apartment again opened, and the form of Mon¬ 
sieur Bouillon, even more rotund than usual, 
filled up the aperture. That he opened his eyes 
wide with amazement, was, under the circum¬ 
stances, only natural. 

u Sacre!” he exclaimed, at length, and in a 
most uncompromising tone. "How dare you, 
monsieur, embrace my daughter ? you, a stran¬ 
ger ! And how came you here, in my house, 
without my knowing it ?" 

“ I came by the door, monsieur," responded 
Edouard, with the most inimitable sang froid* 
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u And for jour first question—I embrace Blanche 
by an old right.” 

“ Ton do, monsieur! And who are you that 
possesses a right to come into my house and em¬ 
brace my daughter 1” 

“ A soldier of Napoleon,” rejoined the youth, 
straightening himself up with dignity. 

" So I perceive, monsieur.” 

“ A colonel by rank; and one who has served 
as a common soldier, and won his first grade by 
saving the life of his chief.” 

“ That's good, monsieur. Go on l” 

“ By name—” 

A slight pause. 

“ Well, monsieur, by name ?” 

“ Edouard Wumser.” 

Monsieur Bouillon shrugged his shoulders—a 
characteristic of the expressive Frenchman— 
opened his eyes until they looked like two 
saucers, and deliberately, and without a word, 
strode across the room until he stood face to face 
with the young soldier. 

“ That's true, monsieur,” he said, after scrutin¬ 
izing Edouard from head to foot. “ But I thought 
that you were drowned t” 

“ So we intended you should,” rejoined Ed¬ 
ouard, smoothing Blanche's hair, and smiling at 
the p&e. 

“A conspiracy, eh!” muttered Monsieur 
Bouillon, as he crammed his nose full of snuff. 
“ A plot to overreach me, eh ?" 

“ Just so, Monsieur Bouillon! And we—that 
is Blanche and myself, have reason to congratu¬ 
late ourselves that it has proved a successful one.” 

“ And so, Blanche, all this madness was put 
on V* continued Bouillon, turning to his daughter. 

“ Yes, mon p€re,” responded Blanche, hanging 
her head in beautiful confusion. “ I could love 
only Edouard,and should have been very unhappy 
with any one else.” 

“ Humph! Suppose I refuse to consent now; 
I fancy you will go mad in earnest then, eh t” 

Blanche said never a word; but as she raised 
her face, her eyes were humid with tears. 

“But you will not refuse, I know,” said 
Edouard, looking up from the young girl to the 
father. “ Though not very rich, still, I am no 
longer poor; and poverty, as I take it, has been 
your principal objection to my love. Besides I 
have won rank and position; and my country¬ 
men refer to my name and deeds with pride. 
And more than that, I love Blanche dearly, and 
she loves me. To gain her I went forth to seek 
a position at the sword's point, or sacrifice my 
life in the attempt. I think I have honorably 
won her; and to please her, as I know it will, I 
ask your consent to our marriage.” 


Blanche gazed into her father’s face pleadingly. 
Her eyes looked all she felt and hoped. 

A moment of silence followed, during which 
the p&e took snuff vigorously. 

“ Well, Colonel Wumser,” he rejoined,address¬ 
ing the young man by his military title, doubtless 
with a desire to hear how it would sound, “ as 
you have won her, you shall have her.” 

Blanche murmured her thanks, but Edouard 
was silent. He, probably, thought that he had 
but little to thank Monsieur Bonillon fpr. 

“At the same time, colonel,” continued the 
p&e , with rude bluntness, “ let me assure you 
that were you as poor as you were two years ago 
—for I believe that about that time has elapsed 
since you were drowned —I'd bid you out of the 
house instead of giving you my daughter.” 

“ I doubt it not, monsieur,” returned Edouard, 
haughtily; “ and I fully appreciate all my in¬ 
debtedness to you.” 

“ Well, the rest, I suppose, you can settle with¬ 
out my presence. When you have talked non¬ 
sense long enough, Colonel Wumser, I should 
like to have a little further talk with you.” 

With that Monsieur Bouillon took himself out 
of the room. 

All that the lovers talked over and planned, 
it is needless to recount. It will not lie very 
hard for our readers, we think, to imagine the 
whole scene. It is a road that many have trav¬ 
elled. Enough is it to say that very shortly after 
there was a wedding, at which Blanche and the 
young soldier figured conspicuously. That it 
was a joyous occasion to every true heart in the 
pretty little village was manifest from the pre¬ 
vailing hilarity. And their's was a double joy; 
for in celebrating the marriage, they likewise cel¬ 
ebrated the unexpected return of one whom they 
had long deemed dead. 

Thus was true love and true merit at last fully 
rewarded; and thus the young pioneer saved and 
won his bride. 


GAS MADE FROM WATER. 

All attempts to manufacture gas from water 
alone, have heretofore been a complete failure; 
Payne's gas turpentine and water gas, water and 
piatina gas, and many such like have all proved 
either impracticable, or inferior to the coal and 
wood now in use. A French chemist, Mr. Gil- 
lard, has at last discovered and put into actual 
use the gas made from water, not in the labora¬ 
tory or at an exhibition, but in illuminating a 
whole town; the ancient citv of Narbonne, France, 
glories in a light, the elements of which are 
drawn from its antique and beautiful canal, the 
flame looking like the electrical light, dazzling 
but not tiresome, as white as can be, without 
vacillation or smell; all burners being similar to 
so many planets .—Courrier dee Etals Unis . 
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THE fairy of the heart. 

BT GIOMB B. PLACB. 

HmC beard, how In (he fkbling timet 
Of old, by lonely wandering flood, 

Or caterned In deep mountain mines. 

Or hollowed tenant of the wood. 

Dwelt el res, with subtle powers endowed, 
Confounding Nature’s simpler law 
Of slow-disposing fetes, allowed 
What man’s rolltlon deemed to draw] 

Peculiar farored, tor ’Os laid, 

Choice were th’ allotments of their art) 

And happy he, whose fevor led 
The tact that opened to their heart. 

Breathed bnt the wish, invoking gold— 

At once the mighty fortune came; 

Or power Resumed, or feme—behold! 

Biased far the glory of their name. 

Confined not to a favored few, 

In the disposals of its art, 

A IWry, though unfelt, there Is, 

That dwells In every human heart: 

With ready talisman invitee, 

Bnt the volition of the mind, 

Expressed with firmness, then delights 
The feith with the results assigned. 

This spirit breathed among the crowd,— 

At once the mighty cities rise,— 

The valley swells,—the mountain bowed, 

Recedes, and o’er the levelled road, 

The thundering car impetuous flies. 

Would«t thou this magic learn, that grants 
Such full, auspicious gifts to man? 

This magic spirit Is— thb will; 

Its potent talisman—I cab. 

CRUISE WITH A WRECKER. 

BT FBBDBRICK W. BAUNDBXS. 

" Jack, my boy,” said my old shipmate, Joe 
Grommet, as we stood together upon the end of 
Short Wharf, looking out on to the bay, at the 
close of a fine summer afternoon, " do you see 
that little schooner swinging with the tide? Isn’t 
she a pretty craft ? What a saucy, rakish look 
she has, with her long, tapering masts, and clean, 
standing rigging—every rope as taut as a harp* 
string 1 Just look at her bow and ran! Did you 
ever see a prettier model ? She sits as lightly on 
the water as a gull—ay, and goes over the water 
like a gull! Haul her sheets flat aft, and she 
puts the wind’s eye out with her flying jib-boom 
end; but give her a point free, and she’s off like 
a shooting star. In that vessel, Jack, you be* 
hold the result of a life of industry. To own 
and command such a craft as that, has always 
been the summit of my ambition. I have at 
length succeeded; she is mine, and I am 
content.” 


"She is certainly a beautiful craft,” I re¬ 
plied ; " hut what the deuce do you do with her ? 
She is too small for freight, and too clean look¬ 
ing for a fruiter. To my eye, she has more the 
look of a pleasure-yacht than anything else.” 

"Well,Jack,” returned my friend, "to tell 
yon the truth, my business is somewhat of 
philanthropic character. On hoard that schooner 
are life-boats, pumps, ground tackle that would 
hold a seventy-four in a hurricane—in short, 
everything that could he required by a vessel in 
distress.” 

“ Which means, I presume, that you are a pro¬ 
fessional wrecker—a sort of long shore pirate, if 
all stories are true that we hear concerning the 
business.” 

" Well, we have got rather a had name as a 
class, that’s a fact; hut bless your heart, you 
mustn’t believe a tenth part of the yarns you 
hear. They are as much exaggerated, and as 
far from being a true statement of facts, as one 
of your own stories is unlike real life on the 
ocean. Years ago, when the States had little or 
no navy, the two professions of pirate and wreck¬ 
er might perhaps have been united; but there's 
nothing of that now. Wrecking has come to he 
a fair, legitimate business ; and although some of 
us may at times drive a pretty hard bargain, that 
sort of thing is done in all trades, and the hun¬ 
dreds we make, hear no comparison to the 
thousands we yearly save to the owners and un¬ 
derwriters. Indeed, our calling is now generally 
allowed to he an honorable and indispensable 
one. It involves an incredible amount of dan¬ 
ger and hard labor, and it is not every one who 
would care to engage in it. But what do you 
say to a short cruise along the coast ? Our an¬ 
chor is hove short, and we shall drop down with 
the evening tide. You wont be likely to see 
much of anything in the way of our business, 
for there is very little occasion for our services 
this pleasant summer weather; it is in the winter 
and spring that our trade flourishes. Still, if 
you take a fancy to go with us, you will probably 
enjoy a pleasant fair-weather trip, and add not a 
little to yonr knowledge as coast pilot by a 
pleasant acquaintance with some of the reefs and 
keys that make off from our south-eastern coast. 
Will you go ?” 

A moment’s reflection, resulting in the convic¬ 
tion that there was no earthly reason why I 
should decline the invitation, there being nothing 
to detain me on shore, I signified my willingness 
to embark in the expedition, and stepping into 
the boat that lay moored at the stairs, we were 
speedily transferred to the schooner’s deck. 


Everything on hoard the little vessel was in the 
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most perfect order, and her crew, although few in 
number, were evidently men of tried courage, 
experience and skill, whom no danger could ap¬ 
pal or hardship discourage. 

“Heave up, my lads/' said Joe, as the boat 
that had brought us from shore was hoisted to 
the stem davits. 

The handspikes were briskly handled, and as 
the cable walked in, hand over fist, from the 
lively windlass, it was laid down in bight across 
the forecastle all ready for running. The anchor 
having broke ground, soon showed its ring above 
water, and was catted and fished with the speed 
and dexterity of men who take an interest in 
their work. 

“ Run up the jib and mainsail, and give her a 
cast to port/' said Joe, addressing Tom Pipes, 
whom he facetiously called his first lieutenant. 

The sheaves of the patent blocks chirped mer¬ 
rily, as the men walked away with the halyards 
to the sound of a rattling sea song from one of 
their number. 

“ Belay aft 1” shouted Pipes, as the gaff was 
mast headed, and the sail spread taut and flat as 
a board. “ Round in on the larboard sheets, 
and man the fore throat and peak halyards.” 

“Ay, ay, sir/* responded the men, springing 
to their stations and running up the foresail with 
a will. 

“ So, that will do,” said Pipes, stepping to 
the weather side of the quarter deck, to observe 
the trim of the sails. “ Haul in a little on the 
jib sheet; lay up the rigging about decks, and go 
below the watch.” 

The trim little craft, holding every breath of 
wind in her well setting sails, leaned slightly and 
gracefully to the gentle breeze, and darted off 
through the smooth water with a low, musical, 
rushing sound, dashing the spray from her cut¬ 
water, while a thin, feathery line of foam sprang 
from the bow on cither side, widening outward as 
the schooner shot through it, until it finally dis¬ 
appeared in the distance astern. A few hours 
took us clear of the bay, and by midnight we 
were rocked by the long, rolling swell of the 
broad Atlantic. 

As I do not propose to give a connected log of 
the entire cruise, I will pass over the not very 
interesting incidents of the first week or ten days, 
which were spent in dodging about among the 
Bahama Islands, and come at once to my story. 

We had been slipping along before a light 
westerly breeze, which had prevailed for several 
days, making our way seaward, with the inten¬ 
tion of passing round the eastern end of the 
island of Cuba, when at sunrise of a sultry, 
tropical morning, the wind suddenly fell, leaving 


us becalmed some dozen leagues outside of 
Crooked Island, an inconsiderable piece of fand 
at the eastern extremity of the Bahama Channel. 

To lay becalmed and motionless in the low 
latitudes, particularly in the region of the barren, 
sandy isles and keys, with which the Bahama 
bank is studded, always produces a peculiar ef¬ 
fect upon me, depressing my feelings with a 
sense of utter desolation and loneliness which 
nothing but a smart breeze can dissipate. The 
present calm produced its usual result, and to my 
surprise, I perceived that our crew were similarly 
affected—a circumstance which I looked upon as 
somewhat singular. The rough, careless, happy- 
go lucky character of the men, their familiarity 
with such scenes, and the nature of their em¬ 
ployment, would, I had supposed, blunt their 
sensibilities and render them indifferent to the 
influence that acted so powerfully upon myself. 
But such was not the case; from some cause, the 
entire crew seemed even more depressed than 
was I. The men forward moved about silently, 
and with an air of unusual gravity, in the per¬ 
formance of their various duties, occasionally 
pausing in their work and gazing long and gloom¬ 
ily across the glassy surface of the ocean. 

My friend Grummet, who was equally silent 
and thoughtful, paced the quarter-deck hour after 
hour of the long forenoon watch, smoking indus¬ 
triously, and frequently glancing seaward with 
the same gloomy air I had observed in the men. 
For myself, I had endeavored to raise my spirits 
by looking over a file of old newspapers; but 
the attempt proved signally unsuccessful. The 
news was of too Gothic a character to be of in¬ 
terest to any than an antiquarian; so throwing 
the papers aside, I lighted my pipe and joined 
Grummet in his quarter-deck promenade. 

“ Jack,” he said, after he had taken two or 
three turns fore and aft, ” if there is any one 
place in this world that makes me feel more 
gloomy than another, this is the spot.” 

“I'm sure* I don't wonder at it in the least,” I 
replied. “ Such a dull, dead calm, among such 
low, desolate, sandy islands, is not particularly 
inspiring, certainly; it produces the same effect 
upon myself.” 

“ That is precisely what I wonder at,” returned 
Joe. “ I don't see why you should be affected; 
it is not on account of the calm, nor the uninter¬ 
esting locality, that my spirits are depressed—at 
least, not altogether on that account—but more 
in consequence of a somewhat strange and pe¬ 
culiar circumstance that occurred to me once on 
this very spot—or rather I should say, perhaps, 
occurred to us, for the same men are with me 
now who were on board at the time.” 
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R What was the circumstance!” I asked, as 
he paused to knock the ashes from his pipe. 

*' I have seen a great many sad and dreary 
sights upon the ocean in my time/ 1 he continued, 

“ but the saddest and dreariest of all is this of 
which I am about to tell yon. It was not far 
from two years ago, when this little craft was on 
her first cruise, that we were becalmed on this 
same spot, in precisely the same manner that we 
are now. There was the same long, rolling, 
glassy, unbroken swell; the same burning sun 
above ns; and the same deathlike silence around, 
which always accompanies a perfect calm upon 
the ocean. The condition of the atmosphere had 
very little effect upon our spirits, however, for we 
were as busy as bees in making necessary repairs. 
Our rigging, which was all new, had of course 
stretched a good deal on the first trip, so that 
there was plenty to occupy our time in setting 
tant our stays and lanyards, turning in dead- 
eyes, and freshening the nip generally. 

“As the sun, red and brassy, rose above the 
horizon, I espied some dark object floating upon 
the water, away to seaward. A look through the 
glass made it out to be nothing more than a 
piece of floating drift-wood, a spar, or some por 
tion of a wreck; and thinking no more of the 
matter, I went to work with the rest, setting up 
the rigging. A couple of hours may have 
elapsed ere my attention was again drawn to the 
object, by a sudden exclamation from Jack 
Brace, that tough, weather-beaten old sea-dog 
you see standing by the windlass bits. 

441 My God f he ejaculated; ‘ what sort of a 
craft is that bearing down on our starboard bow V 

“ All eyes were instantly turned in the direc¬ 
tion indicated. The gentle current had brought 
the object that had attracted my attention in the 
morning to within a quarter of a mile of us. It 
was a ship’s long boat, and must have been many 
months afloat; long fringes of seaweed and moss 
hung from her bends and dipped in the water 
alongside, which could have been formed only by 
a considerable lapse of time. But what gave a 
melancholy interest to the sea-tossed craft, was 
the fact that from her stem shefets arose a short 
jack staff, from which fluttered the remains of an 
old blue shirt, plainly indicating who had been the 
last voyagers in the ill-fated boat. 

“ * Now the Lord look to the poor souls that 
navigated that craft, anyway/ exclaimed Jack 
Brace, with much feeling. * They had need of 
his help.’ 

“As the current brought us nearer and nearer 
together, it became apparent there was some¬ 
thing in the boat. No one spoke, however, but 
waited in solemn silence until it came so near 


that we could plainly perceive, seated upon the 
midship thwart, two hitman figures, their heads 
clasped in their hands, and bent forward, rest¬ 
ing upon their knees. Over their entire persons, 
from head to foot, a long green mould, or moss, 
had accumulated—similar to that we see upon the 
submerged portions of wharf piers, or other 
wooden structures exposed to the action of sea¬ 
water ; while in the stem sheets another figure 
sat bolt upright, supported by a lashing under his 
arms. He, too—hands, face and all—was cov¬ 
ered with the same green mould ; and to render 
the sight more horrible, one of his arms was 
raised and passed through a becket attached to 
the jack staff, where it hung balanced, and as the 
boat's 8tern and stem alternately rose and fell on 
the gentle undulations of the swelling sea, the 
long, green, bony hand moved up and down, as 
though beckoning to us, while the head, with the 
face turned towards us, rolled from side to side, 
and backward and forward, mopping and mow¬ 
ing continually. In the bottom of the boat lay 
a knife and a portion of several human limbs, 
also moss covered, as indeed was jthe whole inte¬ 
rior of the boat. Why those severed limbs were 
there, every sailor knows, and shudders at the 
fearful knowledge. 

“ Ranged along the starboard rail, we stood 
horribly fascinated, our eyes fixed upon the 
moving figure in the stem sheets, which beck¬ 
oned and beckoned, and ever rolled its head with 
ceaseless motion, as the boat drew nearer and 
nearer, passing within a distance of a few fath¬ 
oms, and finally, to our inexpressible relief, 
dropping astern. 

“ * A long and a weary cruise for those poor 
boys!’ murmured the mate, with a long-drawn 
breath. 

“ < Yes/ said Jack Brace, in an awe-struck 
tohe, ‘ maj the Lord grant so long a cruise may 
never fall to my lot—so long and so fruitless a 
cruise in search of a grave /* 

“ The men, with pallid faces, looked upon 
each other; there was no word spoken, but each 
knew the other’s thoughts and began silently to 
lower a boat. 

“ 4 We will give them a grave/ I said. 

“ The men gave a silent assent. 

“ 4 Don’t ye do it/ suddenly exclaimed Jack 
Brace, with solemn earnestness; ‘don’t you 
never dare to do it. When the storms of the 
tropics leaves such a cockle-shell as that afloat 
for such an incredible period—when the fierce 
winds of heaven reftises the work in which it 
usually delights, and will not dig a sailor’s grave 
—when the hungry sea refuses to take the float¬ 
ing corpse to its bosom, but casts it back in 
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loathing, it is not for the likes of ns to meddle 
with their work, nor try to unravel their mys¬ 
teries. If yon had seen what I hare seen, yon 
would never dare to do it. I have seen sights 
npon the broad and solemn sea that would make 
yon shudder to put your hands to such a work. 1 
And he seated himself moodily upon the windlass. 

“ The men looked appalled, and hesitated. I 
confess that I was scarcely less affected by his 
wild words, but I never should have felt right 
had I left that horrible boat and ghastly crew 
above water. 

“ 1 Suppose it was our case, boys/ I said; * we 
would like for some one to do us the kind office.' 

“ * When the carrion birds wont touch them, 
don't you 1' said Jack Brace, with an ominous 
shake of the head. 

“ The men hoisted the boat up again to the 
davits. 

" 1 Suppose we put a shot into her V suggested 
the mate. 

“ The suggestion was received favorably by 
all. Even Jack Brace lent a hand to train the 
gun, for it would be a relief to know that the 
thing no longer floated upon the surface. Two 
four-pound shot were placed in the gun, which 
was brought to bear upon the chamel-boat. 

“ * Fire !*' said the mate, after taking a long 
and careful aim at the object. 

“ The match was applied, and a loud report 
followed. For a moment the thick white smoke 
hung upon the side of the vessel, then lifted and 
floated slowly away. The boat had vanished ; 
there was not even a ripple upon the water where 
the ball had struck. Probably the boat's planks, 
being thoroughly water-soaked and brittle with 
age, had been shivered to atoms, and sunk at 
once; but so instantaneous was the disappear¬ 
ance, as to be absolutely startling. And when 
Jack Brace pointed to a dark object in the 
horizon, which I confess looked very much like 
the same boat—though of course it could not be 
—the men, stout and brave though they were, ab¬ 
solutely shivered with superstitious fear. I 
sprang for my glass, to have a look at the object 
in the distance, but was stopped by a blinding 
flash and a terrific roar of thunder; heavy masses 
of jet-black clouds rolled up across the sky, and 
a West Indian hurricane was on us in all its fury. 

“ For three days and nights did we scud be¬ 
fore that fearful tempest, daring the whole of 
which the incessant roar of thunder seemed to 
rend the heavens, and the vivid lightning, striking 
the waters around us, opened frightful caverns 
which threatened every moment to engulf us. 
To this day, some of the men—Jack Brace 
among the rest—will positively swear that during 


the entire three days, that boat, with its crew of 
corpses, followed close in our wake, the figure in 
the stern sheets beckoning with his hand, and 
nodding his head in mockery, only disappearing 
when, with the cessation of the storm, we found 
ourselves almost a thousand miles from where it 
struck us. 

“ I do not suppose,” continued Joe, "that the 
boat and the hurricane had the least in the world 
to do with each other; but the disappearance of 
one, at the very instant the other broke npon ns 
from a cloudless sky, was a singular coincidence, 
and nothing more. Bat I shouldn't wonder if 
we got a breeze soon—there's a 'cat's paw' 
coming down from the eastward. Mr. Pipes, 
hoist away everything; crowd on all the sail 
you can, and see if we can't make something out 
of this breeze.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” responded the mate, with alac¬ 
rity ; and the men, glad for something to break 
the monotony, sprang to the halyards as though 
they were trying to outdo each other for a wager. 

The light wandering airs having rallied the 
glassy surface of the water in every direction 
aronnd ns, in seeming indecision, finally settled 
into a steady two-knot breeze from the northeast 
—if so light a zephyr can be called a breeze. It 
was quite enough to give our swift-sailing little 
craft steerage-way, however, as we slipped almost 
imperceptibly through the placid waters, and by 
noon we had reached a point which Grummet 
wished particularly to examine. 

“ If you will look Over the side,” he said, call¬ 
ing to me, “yon will see something that's not 
laid down in the charts. Do yon see how plainly 
the bottom is visible, with its bright sand and 
shells f There's net above two fathoms water 
on this bank at low tide, although the charts lay 
it down at fall eight fathoms. It's a mighty 
dangerous spot, I tell you; right in the track of 
ships entering the channel, and hot being known, 
they are as likely to strike it as they are to go on 
either side. A small craft might pass over it in 
safety, as we are doing; but a deep-loaded ship 
striking here in heavy weather, would go to 
pieces in no time, and leave nothing behind.” 

“ Sail ho! right ahead!” shouted a man from 
the forecastle. 

The strange sail was at so great a distance, that 
only her to'g&llantsails showed above the horizon. 

“ She's a Johnny B—,” said Joe, after a long 
look at her through the telescope; “ yon may 
know that by hor top hamper. I can tell the 
craft as far as I can sec them through the great 
equatorial. She's heading right for ns; we'll 
speak her, perhaps.” 

The vessel evidently brought a stiff breeze 
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with her, for the angle which her topgallant yards 
made with the horizon showed that she was lay¬ 
ing over to it in fine style. Heading directly for 
her, we soon rose her hull above water, and in an 
hour's time, we were within hailing distance, as 
she came plunging on, her bow rising high above 
the swell, the bright copper below her bends 
flashing in the sunlight for an instant, then dis¬ 
appearing beneath the mass of foam she made. 

“ She is heading right square for my bank/’ 
said Joe; “ I reckon I'd better hail her." And 
putting the trumpet to his lips, he thundered: 
“ Ship aho-o-y 1" 

No answer was returned from the ship, though it 
was evident the hail was heard, for several per¬ 
sons stood upon the quarterdeck, looking at us. 

“Just the way with some of those pompous 
J. B. skippers—they're so thundering proud, that 
it’s tr wonder to me they don't bust, some on 
'em; they think it's beneath their dignity to 
answer the hail of a little craft like this. How¬ 
ever, it's a pity to see a fine ship like that break 
her back on a sand bank. I'll try 'em again.” 
And another tremendous roar was discharged 
from the muule of his trumpet. But the ship 
did not condescend to reply. 

“ Confound the fellow!” said Joe, pettishly; 
“ I've half a mind to let him take his craft to 
Davy Jones his own way; 'twould serve him just 
right. I'll give him just one more chance, and 
that's all.” And again “ ship aho-o-oy!” was 
bellowed through the brass tube—and this time 
with some effect, for a man sprang into the ship's 
main rigging, and in the surliest tone, yelled; 

“What in thunder d'ye want?” 

“ You’d best keep away a couple of points, or 
you’ll strike a bank that's right dead ahead, about 
two miles, in the course you’re now steering.” 

“ Go to the tropics, or any hotter place you can 
think of, you bloody, longshore pirate! You 
don't come any of your wrecking games on me.” 

“ There's no game at all about it; take a fool's 
advice and keep away, or you'll be sorry for it.” 

“ Sheer off, out of this, about your business, 
you infernal Yankee pirate, or I'll put a shot into 
you!” A port flew open in the ship's weather 
bulwark, a gun run out, and trained to bear on us. 

“Mighty civil and kind of him!” muttered 
Joe. “ But it's no more than I might have ex¬ 
pected ; they've no more confidence in a wrecker 
than they have in old square toes himself. But 
we’ll soon have a chance to see where he’ll run 
to, as the blind man said of the cripple. Pill 
away, Mr. Pipes, and stand after him.” 

By the time wo had filled, hove in stays, and 
-come round on the other tack, the ship was nearly 
a mile in-advance and gallantly ploughing her 
10 


way through the water, but -nothaving altered her 
course in the slightest degree; she was heading 
straight for the bank. Joe paced the deck in a 
high state of excitement. 

“ Five minutes more, and she wiH be on to it!” 
he exclaimed. “ Serve 'em right, too! I did my 
best to prevent it, and now they must pay me 
well for getting them off. Look! look!” he 
shouted, rubbing his hands and dancing about the 
deck; “ there they g© ! they're on, hard and fast.” 

The ship rose on a swell, plunged forward and 
strnck, sending a shaver through her entire frame. 
Another swell lifted her still higher; again she 
struck heavily, pitching her foreto'-gallant-mast 
Over the bow. There was an evident confusion 
on board. The weather braces were rounded in, 
and the sails thrown aback, but without effect. 
The headway with which she bad gone on, could 
not be overcome by a steady drag on the sails. 
The ship's boats were cow get out, and their 
kedge and stream anchors, with stout hawsers at¬ 
tached, carried astern. 

“ Wont do!” said Joe; “ their best bower 
would hardly draw them off. Those little mud- 
hooks are just of no account whatever, and they've 
got no boat that can take off anything bigger.” 

A few minutes verified his words, for the kedge 
was hove home, and the stream anchor parted. 

“ It must be mighty galling for him to have to 
call upon me,” said Joe; “ hut he’s had to come 
to it. There goes a gun, and a signal k at the 
peak, in the shape of Saint George's gridiron 
done up in rope-yarns. Mr. Pipes, stand ob¬ 
liquely across his stem, as though we had no 
idea of going to him.” 

As we drew within speaking distance, the 
ship's captain, who stood upon the taffrail evi¬ 
dently awaiting us with impatience, hailed us 
through his trumpet. Joe gave not the slightest 
heed to the hail, but paced the deck as carelessly 
as though nothing was the matter. 

Again the impatient “schooner aho-ooy!” 
came down across the water. Joe grinned, but 
showed net the slightest intention of answering. 
A third time the hail came to our ears, louder, 
more prolonged, and more impatient than before. 
This time Joe showed some signs of life, and 
jumping into the main rigging, he answered, in 
his crossest tone: “ What in thunder d'ye want ?” 

“ Come alongside and take out an anchor for 
us. I’ll pay you well for the trouble.” 

“ Go to the hottest place you can think of, you 
bloody pirate. You can’t come any of your 
John Bull games over me, my fine fellow!” 

“ Come, come, this is no time to joke; you see 
how I’m situated, and there'll be a storm upon os 
before the tide makes again.” 
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“ Sheer off, about yoor business, you infernal 
far downer, or 1*11 put a shot into you!” returned 
Joe, with a grin that made the wrinkles of his 
weather-beaten mug look like the hide of a roast¬ 
ed pippin. 

The voice from the ship began to entreat 

"What will you give, if I get you off?” 

"A hundred dollars/' 

“ Fill away, Mr. Pipes,” said Joe. 

” Two—three—four hundred dollars in cash 1” 
continued the commander of the ship. 

“ Hoist the flying-jib, Mr. Pipes; we're staying 
here too long. There's a storm brewing!” 

“ The commissioners will award you a good 
sum as salvage when we get into Havana, if you 
succeed in getting us off.” 

“ Square away, Mr. Pipes; let's get out of 
this as soon as possible.” 

" How much do you want ?” screamed the cap¬ 
tain in despair, as we began to gather headway. 

“ Heave to, Mr. Pipes; the man is beginning 
to talk. Have you got such a thing as a thou¬ 
sand dollars in specie about your clothes ? Talk 
quick! another half hour, and I can't get you 
off at any price.” 

“ Yes; get your anchor out, and I'll send the 
money aboard.” 

" No, I’m 'bliged to you. I'd rather see the 
quality of the tin first. Just lower the stuff over 
the taffrail, and then we'll have the anchor out in 
no time.” 

There was nothing for it but compliance. A 
keg of specie was immediately transferred to the 
ochooner’s cabin, our ponderous ground-tackle 
got out, and with the assistance of our crew, the 
ship was hove into deep water just as the first 
blasts of a rising gale began to break upon us. 

“ Now some people, who don’t know anything 
, about it, would call this rather sharp practice,” 
- said Joe, as we seated ourselves comfortably in 
: the cabin, after coming to anchor in a snug cove, 
-secure from the fury of the storm. “ But it's no 
more than is done in all trades. When we are 
sick, we call in a doctor, who puts his paw on our 
wrist, shakes his head, gives three hems and a 
ha 1 and we do not grumble at paying him a big 
price. Now what's to pay me for building this 
schooner and fitting her out with ship's physic, to 
cruise along the coast in all weathers, if, when I 
find s sick craft, I do not make her pay for being 
doctored. A thousand dollars is a pretty sum, 
but it’s not one per cent, of the value of the ship 
which would inevitably have gone to pieces in 
this storm but for Joe Grummet, M. D. 

A person who pretends to be what he is not, is 
like a fox which tries to look as noble and strong 
as a tiger. 


SINGULAR BOTTLE STORIES# 

Captain Beecher, editor of the English Nautf* 
cal Magazine, has compiled within the last ten 
years the following curious voyages of bottle* 
thrown into the sea by unfortunate navigators: 

A good many bottles thrown into the sea next 
to the African coast, found their way to Europe. 
The bottle seems to have anticipated the Austral 
Panama route, having travelled from Panama 
Isthmns to the Irish coast. 

Another crossed the Atlantic from the Cana¬ 
ries to Nova Scotia. Three or four bottles thrown 
into the sea by Greenland mariners on the Davio 
Strait, landed on the northwest coast of Ireland. 
Another one made a very curious trip, it swam 
from the South Atlantic ocean to the west coast 
of Africa, passed Gibraltar, went along the Por¬ 
tuguese coast to France, passed Brest, and wa* 
finally picked up on Jersey Island. The direct 
line touches, at least, all these places, and makes 
it more probable that it took this route. 

One bottle was only found after sixteen years'' 
swimming, one after fourteen, and two after ten. 
A few only travelled more than a year, and one 
only five days. This last was sent off by the 
captain of the Race Horse, on the 17th of April, 
in the Carribean Sea, and was found on the 22d r 
after having gone through three degrees of longi¬ 
tude in a westwardly direction. Captain McClure, 
of the Investigator, well known since his dis¬ 
covery of the Northwest Strait, threw a bottle in 
the sea in 1850, on his way to Behring Straits. 
It swam 3600 miles in 206 days, and was picked 
up on the Honduras coast. 


YANKEE FIGHTING. 

The Memoirs of Sir Charles Naper, just pub¬ 
lished in England, contain many passages inter¬ 
esting to Americans. We select a paragraph : 

When at Bermuda, in 1013, with his regiment. 
Colonel Napier, writing to his mother, says, 
“ Two packets are due, and we fear they have 
been taken, for the Yankees swarm here; and 
when a frigate goes out to drive them off, by Jovo 
they take her 1 Yankees fight well, and are gen¬ 
tlemen in their mode of warfare. Decatur refused 
Cordon’s sword, saying, ( Sir, you have used it 
so well, I should be aslmmed to take it from you.' 
These Yankees, though much abused, are really 
fine fellows. One, an .acquaintance of mine, has 
just got the Macedonian; he was here a prisoner, 
and dined with me; he had taken one of our 
ships, but was himself captured by the Poictiers, 
seventy-four, being now in an English frigate, if 
he meets us we must take him, or we are no 
longer sovereigns of the ocean.” 


LENGTH OF BAYS. 

Some few years Bince, we beheld the strange sight 
of an old woman, aged 102, bent double, croon¬ 
ing over the fire, and noising in her lap an infant 
but a few days old. The infant was a grandchild 
of the old woman's grandchild. The only re¬ 
markable circumstance in the veteran’s history 
was that she had nursed Wordsworth in his in¬ 
fancy. She had lived the greater part of her life 
in Westmoreland, near the poet'6 residence, and 
there her descendants had been chiefly born and 
lived —London Quarterly Review. 
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DAVY BEAK. 


BT J. M. 7LETCH IB. 


My prayers are with you, Davy dear, 
Upon the rolling deep; 

With weeping eyes, when storms arise, 

I watch while others sleep; 

For you are tost upon the sea, 

With danger lurking near— 

Would I could fly, and be with thee 
Those moments, Davy dear. 

I daily turn my gaae upon 
The dancing wares of blue, 

When they are bright my heart is light, 
And dances with them too; 

But when abore the troubled sea 
The dark, grim clouds appear, 

I long to fly and be with thee 
Through danger, Dary dear. 

I tremble when the sounds of wares 
In anger reach my cot; 

Bor though I know that I am safe, 

You, Dary dear, are not. 

Would I had wings to breast the gale, 
And brare the ocean drear, 

And I would fly and be with thee 
Forever, DaryHear. 

O, in the wildest storm that stirs 
The depths of foaming brine, 

Y'ou, Dary dear, hare less to fear 
Than she whose heart is thine; 

For should you in the darkling wares 
Of ocean disappear, 

She too must die to be with thee 
In death, fond Dary dear. 


COUSIN BEN. 

BT MAURICE DELANCET. 

Ben Owen was a happy fellow; not because 
anything new had taken place which was of pe¬ 
culiarly pleasing import to him, but because he 
would be happy, and having a well developed 
social nature, and a vein of mirthfulness which 
not only occupied a goodly space in his cranium, 
but seemed to have quite a deposit in his heart, 
it is no matter of wonder that his company was 
ever welcome to both old and young; for, although 
his mates called him a jolly good fellow, yet he 
had not gained it by being a song singing, free 
and easy loafer, but by being, as he claimed, a 
nice, modest young man. As his character will 
develop itself by becoming acquainted with Ben 
himself, we will, without farther ceremony, take 
a peep at him, as be half reclines on a lounge in 
his private apartment in the dwelling of Squire 
WiUiama, who is at once his host and employer, 
being the principal merchant in the little thriving 
village of K—. 


“ I declare/’ says Ben, “ it's scandalous that I 
haven’t been up to see Aunt Fannie yet, I must 
make a move in that direction right speedily,” 
and suiting the action to the word, he started up 
so quickly as to overturn his table, lamp and all. 
“ Well,” says Ben, " my way looks rather dark 
at present, and a lamp to my feet does not prove 
just the thing to light it, either, specially when 
the lamp is gone oat.” 

Two days after this colloquy of Ben’s, we find 
him, with leave of absence for a week, on board 
the cars bound for Percy, the residence of his 
father’s sister, Mrs. Ogden, whom he, as well as 
many who claimed no connexion by blood, des¬ 
ignated as Aunt Fannie. 

Aunt Fannie’s tousehold consisted of but her¬ 
self and two daughters, Ola, a frank, intelligent 
girl of twenty, or thereabouts, and Olivia, a romp 
of fourteen, who liked work as well as play, as 
she said, but play a great deal the best, and who 
liad a vivid recollection of Cousin Ben from his 
having frightened her on his last visit to Percy, 
three years before, by stopping suddenly, as she 
was flying down the walk to meet him, holding 
up both hands, and exclaiming, “ O ! O !” which 
words of fearful import she could not under¬ 
stand, until he explained, by saying: 

“I only meant Olivia Ogden.” 

It is needless to add that the merry girl boxed 
his ears for stopping her so suddenly, and ended 
by agreeing to be good friends if ho would per¬ 
petrate the same on Ola, who had just spied him. 

But we have digressed, and left Ben to his own 
reflections while taking notes of those whose 
guest he was to be. On arriving at the station, 
he began to cast about for some means to carry 
out the plan, which had been formed since 
starting, of taking them by surprise, for his innate 
love of fun was seriously opposed to marching 
straight in, and going through all the ceremonies 
of “ how-dye do,” and “ how do jou do ”— 
warm though he knew his welcome would be, 
after a three years’ absence. 

He soon spied an object, far away up the 
street, and rather more than half way to Mrs. 
Ogden's, which appeared to suit his ideas nicely, 
as a hurried “good” escaped his lips. Entering 
the first store, he called for pen, paper and en¬ 
velope, and in a neat business hand indited the 
following epistle: 

“ K-, Dec 5th, *1855, 7 A. M. 

“Dear Aunt and Cousins Cook up the 
whole of your best pumpkin (make it all into 
pies, for Ben is coming soon, and lie hasn’t had 
anything to eat in three years, in your house,) 
and aside from the cooking part, slick up a little, 
if you need it, and then look sharp for Cousin 
Ben, who remains as ever, 

Yours affectionately.” 
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“ Bather short, and more odd than sweet,” 
said Ben, as he harried ap the walk to oyertake 
the object of his vision which proved to be a 
book pedler’s cart, whose owner, a driving young 
Yankee, was just placing his well packed satchel 
of specimens in its place, preparatory to going 
ahead. 

"Look here,” says Ben, “you don’t expect to 
make more than a quarter in the next fifteen 
minutes, and I am good for that if you will let 
me take your place for a short time.” 

“ Agreed,” says Bookey. 

“ And furthermore,” says Ben, “ I want you to 
take this letter, and in about five minutes deliver 
it to the lady of the house where you see me 
enter. It is marked 1 in haste,’ and you can call 
the post-master your ancle, or something of the 
kind.” 

“ Very well,” says Bookey again. 

Mounting the cart, or sleigh, perhaps we 
should call it, for it was on runners, Ben drove 
off, skipped the two or three intervening houses, 
turned the corner, and brought up at his aunt’s 
door. Pulling his cap well down over his eyes, 
and giving his whiskers, which he knew they had 
never seen, an extra brush over his face, he 
grasped the satchel and stumped along in. 

“ Any books for ye ladies this day ?” said Ben, 
in a brogue which he afterward declared belonged 
to no nation, and in a tone just a little tremulous, 
from the fact that besides the usual family group, 
there was a pair of sparkling eyes facing him, in 
whose depths he almost fancied he could see his 
own shadow. Luckily those who would have 
known him, had they looked intently, were busy 
with their several employments, and gave only a 
passing glance, until he bad drawn out several 
volumes, and placed them on the table. He dare 
not trust his voice too much, and therefore con¬ 
tented himself with passing to the stranger lady 
the latest work of Miss Wetherell, to Ola a book 
which he knew not the title of, but which proved 
to be Dr. Kane’s Expedition, and to Mrs. Ogden, 
Miss Leslie’s cook book. 

A rap on the door started Olivia from her 
rocking in the old arm-chair, and opening it she 
admitted a gentleman who entered with the 
inquiry: 

11 Does Mrs. Ogden reside here ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Well, here is a letter which uncle desired me 
to leave here, as it was marked * in haste.’ " 

“ Thank you,” said Mrs. Ogden, “ will you 
sit by the fire 1” 

“ No, madam, cannot stay,” said the tempo¬ 
rary letter carrier, who had caught Ben’s eye. 

And in truth Ben would gladly have winked 


the letter out with him if it had been possible, for 
he rather dreaded to have one, at least, in the 
circle detect his boyish trick. 

“ 0, it’s from Cousin Ben,” said Livy, “ don't 
you want to hear it ?” 

Ben’s lips almost uttered no; but he had to 
keep quiet while it was read, which he had an¬ 
ticipated enjoying for the sake of hearing their 
comments, but which he would have given his 
quarter not to have listened to now. 

“ He is coming right away,” said Livy, “ O, I 
am so glad!” 

“ When was it dated ?” said Mrs. Ogden. 

“ Yesterday,” replied Ola, who had picked up 
the letter, and turning to Ella Cameron, her 
guest, she added, “Now you must not judge 
Cousin Ben by this letter, for he can write real 
nice ones. I’ll show you some of his letters some 
day.” 

“ Better not show them in his presence,” said 
Aunt Fannie, quietly, over whose face a half¬ 
smile had suddenly come, unnoticed by any of 
them, and taming her eyes she continued : 

“ I think, Ben, you have been remarkably ac¬ 
tive, to peddle a hundred miles in a day and a 
half, beating your own letter by express. It is 
lucky that we baked yesterday.” 

Ben’s game was up; he had forgotten that he 
inherited his fun-loving propensity from his fath¬ 
er, and that Aunt Fannie, who had studied him 
out while he was attending t6 the sale of his 
books, was not a whit less keen, albeit, she was 
ensconced behind a pair of spectacles. 

“ Well,” says Ben, “ I did come pretty quick, 
but I didn't peddle all the way, and as for the 
baking, it is lucky, for positively, I have not 
eaten anything since I started.” 

It must not be supposed that Ben had been 
standing idle during this colloquy, for Livy had 
sprang up with an “ O, Ben!” on the first men¬ 
tion of his name, and Ola, through whose brain 
had flashed a tit for tat for his trick, after greet¬ 
ing him warmly, introduced him to her friend, 
Mrs. Cameron. 

“ So she’s married, eh ?” soliloquized Ben, as 
he divested himself of all extra fixtures, “ well, 
some fellow is lucky, to the entire extermination 
of my exalted ideas of love at first sight; but it 
is an ill wind that blows nowhere, and that 
pumpkin, or squash-head letter, will do no harm 
after &}1, and it will also be unnecessary for me 
to make any great display of my talents, and 
furthermore, I’m right glad coz pronounced the 
name so plainly, or I might have got my rash 
self into a precious fix.” 

During these cogitations, Ben had disposed of 
his implements of trade, in other words, books. 
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keeping one to amnse odd hoars, and consigning 
the rest into the hands of Bookey, aforesaid. 

“ You ar'n't deaf, are you V* said Livy, com¬ 
ing close up to the rocking chair in which Ben 
was seated, and speaking in a half serious, half 
comic tone. 

“ Why V* said Ben, starting up from the reverie 
in which he had fallen during a minute’s cessa¬ 
tion of questions and answers. 

“ Why, because I asked twice how long you 
were going to stay, and Ola said perhaps you 
were getting hard of hearing." 

“Well,” said Ben, half laughing and half 
blushing to think his merry coz suspected his 
thoughts, “ I guess I am a little deaf, but if you 
speak in my right ear I will try and hear for the 
future.” 

“ Well, then, answer my question, and I'll 
give you some dinner.” 

“ Half as many days as you've seen years,” 
was Ben's reply, removing to a seat at the table, 
and while he is attacking the eatables, we will 
take a glance at the circumstances of some of the 
group. 

Mr. Ogden, for many years a lumber mer¬ 
chant in Percy, had died nearly six years pre¬ 
vious to this time, leaving behind a bountiful 
provision for his family, and what was prized 
still more by the bereaved ones, a name unstain¬ 
ed, and a memory, which though sorrowful, was 
yet filled with many pleasant recollections, and 
wishing that memory to be ever cherished, Mrs. 
Ogden continued to occupy the same house 
which for years had sheltered the unbroken 
band, and also retained William Merry the 
gardener, who claimed that Mr. Ogden had been 
his best friend, and that he would never leave the 
employ of the family, while they said ay to his 
stay. 

Ellen Cameron was one of Ola's schoolmates, 
whose friendship she prized above all price, and 
now that her father had removed his residence to 
another place, three miles distant, she had come 
back to renew old associations in a three days' 
visit, more or less. 

" Why, Ben, what are you doing V* said Ola, 
as she heard a rattling of the dishes. 

“ O, using my liberty,” was the reply, as with 
a grave face he proceeded to clear the table 
and shake the cloth, “ I'm paid at home to race 
and chase, up stairs and down, pull down and 
pile up, climb on the counter, and under the 
counter, and above all, not forget to grin a clerk- 
ifled smile at all, from the judge's lady who pays 
for her purchases out of a glittering purse, to the 
little freckled German girl, who brings a dozen 
eggs to get snuff for mother, and tobacco for 


father, and now that I am off duty, as a soldier 
would say, I am going to make myself as lawless 
as possible, without infringing on any one's 
rights.” 

“ Well,” said Ola, “ if you have that proviso 
in all your lawlessness, I shall not be afraid of 
you, and lest you think that your sources of en¬ 
joyment will be limited, I will state that in the 
library you will find no dearth of reading, in the 
parlor a new piano in place of the old one, and 
near it a lounge, so that when you have played 
and sang yourself to death, you can lay your re¬ 
mains there. For out-of-door exercise you will 
find curly Carlo ever ready for a race, and for a 
ride or drive, Merry will at any time equip for 
you our pet Selim ; but by the way, I hope you 
will be gallant enough not to drive out alone. I 
should hardly dare trust you.” 

“Well,” said Ben, laughing, “according to 
your account, there will be no danger of my stag¬ 
nating, and as for the last clause, I can take 
Merry along to guard against accidents.” 

“ I guess you would have fared better to have 
left out that hint,” said Ella. 

“ No,” said Ola, “ I understand his talk, he 
shall carry me and you too, if I say so.” 

“ Good,” says Ben, “ you are for woman's 
rights, I see.” 

We will pass over three days, during which 
the young folks, Ella included, had spent the 
time very agreeably, not endeavoring to kill 
time, as some do, but to make the most of it. 
They had sung tremendously, as Livy said, and 
had an instrumental accompaniment extraordi¬ 
nary, for Ben, although a passable performer, 
did not choose to play in the presence of the 
ladies, but was eminently successful in assisting 
them, by throwing in what he called passing 
notes. Not being always introduced according to 
strict rules of harmony, it usually had the effect 
to cause a suspension of the music, or what Ella 
termed a dotted rest, inasmuch as the merry trio 
or quarto found that (as friend Digby has it) the 
“more harder” they tried to suppress their 
mirthfulness, the “ more worse r ” it grew. Then 
they had a reading circle in the evenings, in 
which each took a part, and usually ended by 
digging ont a quantity of charades, puzzles and 
mathematical questions, and a laiger quantity of 
walnut meats. And they had a sleigh ride which 
went off finely for all parties, Ben acting the part 
of driver, and taking for his first load Ola and 
Ella, and for the second, Livy and (because he 
urged it) Aunt Fannie, and each party came 
back congratulating themselves that they had 
escaped a great mercy, as Ben had in the first 

instance shown his skill in horsemanship by mak- 
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ing singularly short cuts from street to street, 
through by-lanes, to the imminent danger of the 
demolition of certain domestic fowls, and minia¬ 
ture swine, who were not on the look-out for 
such an apparition, and furthermore by perform¬ 
ing sundry evolutions around smooth corners on 
one runner, to the infinite gratification of horse 
and driver, and the wonderment of the ladies, 
who on each repetition of skill, clung convulsive¬ 
ly to Ben, whether unpleasantly to him or no, 
this deponent saith not. Aunt Fannie was in¬ 
formed how matters went before setting out, and 
she extracted a promise that he would drive slow, 
which he did to the letter, driving once slowly 
through the village, and then quietly reining on 
to the mill pond, that he might, as he said, ob¬ 
tain a better view of their fishing operations 
through the ice. Aunt Fannie was about to re¬ 
monstrate, but Livy seized the reins and com¬ 
pelled him to retrace his steps, declaring at the 
same time that he was as full of mischief as a 
monkey. 

Reviewing, as we have said, these three days 
of pleasant intercourse with but a passing glance, 
we will take a peep at Merry, who is hitching 
Selim in the cutter, before the carriage-house 
door, and moreover who is wondering what 
that usually lively young man (Ben) who is 
pretending to assist him, is in such a brown 
study about. 

“ Where might you be going, if you are free to 
tell V ’ said Merry. 

“ Going to take Mrs. Cameron home,” was the 
answer. 

“ Mrs. who ?” said Merry. 

“ Mrs. Cameron,” replied Ben, “ her husband 
wrote to her to-day to come in the stage, but the 
girls have deputed me to act tho part of stage- 
driver.” 

“ Why, Mr. Owen, I don’t know what you 
mean; it must be Ella Cameron whom you refer 
to, but she is no more married that I ever heard 
of, than is Livy there.” 

“Isn’t she?” said Ben, coming out of his 
brown study wondrously sudden. 

“ No,” said Merry, “ Ola sometimes calls her 
Mrs., in sport, because you see in early life she 
was betrothed to her Cousin Richard, but he 
proved a sorry dog, and ran away to the West 
Indies, where they say he is married to one of 
their swarthy squaws.” 

“ Go on,” said Ben, grasping the reins. 

“ Whoa,” said Merry, “ you haven’t hooked 
that snap, and besides, you want the buffalo robe 
and whip.” 

“Right,” said Ben, waiting impatiently while 
the desired articles were being arranged. 


We are truly sorry that we cannot give the 
details of that drive, but as neither Ola nor Livy 
went along to chronicle the conversation, it 
would be idle to guess at it. Certain it is. that 
Ben was gone some time, and when questioned 
as to the delay on his return, he referred it to his 

having called on an old neighbor from K-, 

living off the road—said neighbor allows that he 
did stay there just eleven minutes. • 

“ Ben,” said Ola, as he was sitting by the fire 
after his ride, gazing very demurely into the open 
grate, “ I expect you’ll take my ears off, but I’ve 
played rather a serious joke on you.” 

“ What ?” said Ben, starting up as suddenly 
as if he had not dreamed of such a thing. 

“ Why,” said Ola, quietly, “ Ella Cameron is 
not a married lady, that’s all.” 

“Isn’t, who was it that wrote to her to-day, 
then ?” 

“ Her father,” was the reply. 

“ Well, you did fool me some; and that’s why 
you answered questions so much more readily 
when I inquired about Mr. Cameron, than about 
Ella’s husband 1” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Well,” said Ben, “ guess it wont make much 
difference,” and he appropriated the back of a 
chair to the use of his slippers, with their con¬ 
tents, while he whistled “ Love Not.” 

As writers of history do not usually dabble in 
love matters, we shall soon bring this story to a 
close, merely saying that by a curious happen, on 
the day before Ben’s departure, Mrs. Ogden and 
Ola were invited toten afternoon visit, and Livy 
to a sleigh ride, so that Ben was to be left alone, 
after taking out the ladies. He was cordially in¬ 
vited to stay by their hostess, but excused him¬ 
self, as he had become much interested *in read¬ 
ing a book which be wished to finish. It was 
sometime after Ben’s departure for home, ere his 
kind relatives learned that Selim stood two hours 
that said afternoon in Mr. Cameron's barn, in¬ 
stead of his mistress’s. It was less than one 
year ere he came to see them again. Kind 
reader, adieu. 

P. S.—Miss Cameron, that was, is now Mrs. 
Ben. 


He who betrays another’s secret because he 
harqnarrelled with him, was never worthy the 
sacred name of friend. A breach of kindness 
on one side will not justify a breach of trust on 
the other. 

So far as the Bible is concerned, rimplicity of 
interpretation is essential to that simplicity of 
heart which is the “^ood ground’* for tho 
“goodseed.” Faith withers and dies in the 
shade of artificial and labored explanation. 
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WHENCE CAME MY SOUL? 
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Whence came my tool? that strange, mysterious thing, 
That guides my footsteps wheresoe’er I go; 

That fans my brow with pleasure’s fkiry wing, 

Or drowns my bosom in the tide of woe. 

Whence came my soul? it came not from the earth; 

I cannot, dare not, call that spirit mine! 

A power more mighty gave the soul its birth, 

To which the soul is bound by laws divine. 

Whence is that powerf that has our being given, 

And guards it ever in its watchful care; 

It tells us of a happy home in heaven, 

And says there is no death nor sorrow there. 

It tells us of a holy city, built 

For Christian pilgrims, from their bondage free; 

And says that when the blood of earth is spHfc, 

His endless glory shall our portion be. 

Bait there’s a deep and yawnlog gulf between, 

Through which there rolls a dark and threatening flood; 
But shrink not, soul, to face that cloeiog scene! 

’Tis earth’s last tribute to the shrine of God! 


OUR LOST LUCY. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 

It was a beautiful afternoon in early June. 
Mother had flung open the sitting room windows, 
and beside one of them we sat together, sewing 
and talking. The climbing rose-vines had begun 
to hud about the pillarB of the piazza, and the 
pansies that ran in a little border along.by the 
path to the gate, were opening, one by one, their 
purple hearts to the summer. 

Little Ludy, the pet and plaything of the 
whole household, from our stern father down to 
the youngest and most boisterous of our brothers, 
sat upon the carpet sorting over a lapful of wild 
violets and honey-suckles that she had just 
brought in from the fields. Bravo, our house 
dog, lay curled up at her feet, watching her as 
she threw away and selected her flowers, with a 
queer mixture of extravagance and fastidious¬ 
ness. Once in a while he would growl and snap 
his jaws, as a malicious fly buzzed about his 
ears; or wag his tail gratefully, as Lucy would 
pause in her dainty employment to brush awny 
his tormentors, and stroke his long, silky ears 
with her dimpled fingers. 

All at once the music of a hand-organ came in 
through the window. Lucy sprang to her feet, 
grasping her apron of flowers, and ran out upon 
toe piazza; while Bravo, shaking himself, and 
treading with a sort of doggish disdain upon 
those she had discarded, stalked leisurely behind 
her. 


We stopped sewing and leaned forward to 
ditch a glimpse of our entertainers. There were 
two of them, a man and woman, the latter 
carrying in her hand a tambourine. 

“May I dance, Maggie V* called Lucy, as 
they Struck up a lively measure. 

I nodded assent, and the next moment she was 
tripping across the piazza to the music of the or¬ 
gan. It was a simple dance I had taught her for 
amusement, and she could execute it without a 
single misstep. A pretty picture she made out 
there, where the shade of the roses and the sheen 
of the sun were plaited together so lovingly; 
her long, yellow curls floating backward from her 
shoulders ; her neck and arms bare, plump and 
dazzlingly white; one hand clasping the broad 
ribbons of her hat, which had half fallen from 
her head in her breezy motion, and the other 
holding up her white tunic with its wreath of 
blue and scarlet blossoms; her cheeks flushed to 
crimson with excitement, and her clear, brown 
eyes sparkling with delight. 

I noticed that the woman watched her with 
evident admiration, never once taking her eyes 
from her until she stopped, exhausted, and with 
a coquettish eourtesy, threw herself down in the 
cool portico, leaning her head back against ono 
of the pillars, till her hair looked like tendrils of 
gold, dropping through the emerald vines. 

I tossed a small bit of coin out of the window 
to her, and she, with a gleeful laugh, put it 
between Bravo's teeth, and bade him carry it to 
them. 

The man shouldered his organ with a low bow, 
and had started to go, when his companion 
touched him on the shoulder, and spoke a few 
words to him in a foreign, jargonish language. 
He tamed and looked at Lucy, and then answer¬ 
ed in the same low, rapid, indistinct tone, which 
I could not understand, while an expression, 
strange, cunning and almost cruel, passed over 
his face. 

For the first time, I scrutinized them closely. 
They were an evil-looking couple. The man 
was short and thick set, with bushy whiskers, 
eyes almost hid under wrinkled, shelving eye¬ 
brows, and tMn, wide lips, one of which was 
gashed with a long, crimson sear. The woman 
was a dark, mulattoish-looking person, with crisp, 
black hair, and little, sharp, gray eyes. Two 
square, yellow teeth projected over her lower lip, 
and her chin was long and protruding. They 
were both ragged and filthy in appearance. 

I shuddered involuntarily as I looked at them, 
and as if an instinctive knowledge of my sudden 
aversion had influenced them, they both lifted 

their eves to mine. There was something in the 
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insolent stare they gave me that brought the 
angry blood to my face. Mother had already 
withdrawn from the window, and glad to escape 
from the uncomfortable feeling that had come 
over me, I followed her. “ Where is Lucy V* 

The afternoon had worn silently away, and we 
were laying the table for tea, when mother asked 
the question. 

I went to the window, and looked out, expect¬ 
ing to see her asleep, with her head among the 
vines, for the piaua was her favorite afternoon 
resort. Bravo was there, winking and half 
asleep, his shaggy body stretched out in the sun 
—but Lucy was gone. 

“ I guess she has run out to the field, to meet 
father and the boys/ 1 I answered, in reply to 
mother's inquiring look, “ she isn't in sight." 

Nothing more was said until the men-folks 
came in to supper. Lacy was not with them, 
nor had they seen her on their way home. 

“ I'll run out and find her while father is say¬ 
ing grace," shouted Willie, snatching his cap, 
“ that'll save time, and I'm hungry." 

We all smiled at his idea of economy, but no 
one offered any objection, and he went out. 

“Lucyl X-ucy! Lu-c-e-e/" we heard him 
call, with a voice as sharp and clear as a young 
savage's. Soon he came in* out of breath, but 
without Lucy. 

“Perhaps she has- gone into some oft the 
neighbors, and they have invited her to tea. 
Let's eat supper, and then if she don't come, 
we'll hunt her up," spoke Caleb, my. oldest 
brother. 

Tacitly consenting, we took our seats at the 
table. But that was an unusually quiet meal. 
It was no common occurrence to miss the golden 
head from the foot of the table, and the vacant 
high chair drawn up so stiffly before the unused 
plate, and the untouched tumbler of fresh, white 
milk, seemed ominous of desolation.- There 
was a shade of anxiety on mother's naturally 
serene countenance; father scarcely spoke dur¬ 
ing the meal, and I could not help glancing often 
and wistfully at the open door, hoping every 
moment to see it shadowed by the entrance of a 
little dancing figturo, which yet, something told 
me, forebodingly, would not come. Only my 
brothers, thinking of no possibility of harm, 
and with the healthy, eager appetite of growing 
and working boys, ate with avidity. 

Supper over, they went out, taking different 
paths to the neighbors ; and after clearing away 
the tea things, we seated ourselves to wait for them. 

The faint shadow of early dusk was just be- 
; ginning to fall, when Willie returned lingeringly 
.toward the house. 


“ Hasn't she come yet ?" he asked, as he came 
within calling distance. 

“ Then I must go right back," he added, in 
reply to our anxious “no.” “Fatherand Caleb 
are waiting for me at Mr. Gould's. They .thought 
they would send word before they went any 
further"—and he ran off without stopping to 
answer our eager inquiries. 

Mr. Gould's was as far as we had ever known 
Locy to go alone, and I knew by the distressed 
look on mother's countenance, that she was 
getting seriously alarmed. 

I could not bear to sit there, with the dreadful 
uncertainty of our darling's fate weighing on 
my heart like ice, and throwing on my bonnet 
and shawl, and bidding mother keep up good 
courage, for I was sure we should find Lucy, I 
went out into the sober twilight. 

I thought of the well in the back*yard, and 
went to it, half expecting, as I leaned over the 
mossy boards, to see the white frock and shining 
hair of my little sister gleam up at me from tho 
cool, dark waters. But no 1 they were clear and 
glassy, and silent as ever. 

I went into the orchard. It was deserted, 
even by the robins which had sang there all the 
day. I wandered down to the brook. There 
were the prints of tiny shoes in the sand, and a 
few withered violets that Lucy had scattered that 
afternoon; but through the shallow waves I 
could see the gleam of the gray pebbles, and the 
music of the water as it rippled over them 
smote my heart like a dirge. 

I leaped the brook and walked swiftly and 
resolutely along the narrow path that led from it, 
for every moment the fear in my heart grew 
stronger and more terrible. Lucy was surely 
lost, and I must help to find her. 

Before me stretched a long strip of woodland* 
and beyond it lay another village—the twin to 
ours, as we Elton people used to call it. Per¬ 
haps Lucy had rambled out there, and fallen 
asleep in the forest. 

The solemn music of the trees, as their leaves 
rustled in the evening wind, and the gray, gloomy 
light that pervaded the wood, chilled me with an 
overpowering:sense of loneliness; but I hurried 
on perseveringly. A light, pattering step among 
the leaves by my side, startled me. I turned* 
with a quick outstretching of my arms, and my 
heart leaping to my throat. It was only Bravo*, 
who had followed me thus far. 

For a long time I wandered about, searching 
among the trees, and calling Lucy by her name. 
.Weary and disheartened, I was about retracing 
my steps, when a few drops of rain upon my 
r bonnet, caused me to look up. In my haste and 
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eagerness, deceived by the obscurity of the 
wood, I had not noticed the gradual gathering of 
the storm which now hung black and threatening. 

I had reached a little clearing among the 
trees, where some wood-cutters had reared them 
a temporary shelter. It was almost night, yet I 
knew by the looks of the clouds, that the storm 
would not last long. Whether to wait there 
until it should have passed over, or hurry home 
in the rain, I could not decide. At last I con¬ 
cluded to do the former. 

Quickening my pace, I soon reached the rude 
hut that stood like a rough hermit alone there in 
the wilderness. What was my surprise, as I 
stepped upon the threshold, at hearing voices ? 
It was too late to retreat, however. Seated on 
the ground, with their backs to the entrance— 
some suspicious-looking food spread upon their 
laps, and with a couple of well-filled pipes lying 
beside them, waiting to be used—sat a man and 
woman, whom I at once recognized as the organ- 
grinder and his mate, who had stopped at our 
house that afternoon. 

“ Git eout, ye baste !»' screamed the woman, 
In a shrill, angry voice, as Bravo went smelling 
around, and stopped with a low whine in front of 
a small, rough wooden chest which 6tood near. 

Neither of them had as yet perceived me, but 
as the man aimed a cold bone he had been pick¬ 
ing, at Bravo's head, I sprang forward. 

He leaped to his feet, and the look of mingled 
malignity and confusion that crossed his features, 
frightened me. I would have retreated, but the 
rain was now pouring in torrents without; and 
more than all, a quick, overwhelming suspicion 
flashed across my mind. Lucy had not been 
seen since they went away, and who knew but 
what they had stolen her. 

I looked all around. There was no place for 
concealment, unless it was the chest, and by that 
Bravo was still lingering, scratching it with his 
fore paws, and whining most piteously. 

With that instinctive cautiousness which comes 
to persons in sudden emergencies, I called Bravo 
away; for the conviction that I was nearer Lucy 
than I had been before that evening, settled upon 
me with a force that I could not shake off, and I 
knew I must be crafty. 

“ I hope, my good people," said I, in a molli¬ 
fying tone, “ you will excuse me if I intrude; 
but, as you see, I am caught in the shower, and 
cannot go on. May I sit here ?" 

And I advanced toward the chest. 

They had sat staring at me while I spoke, and 
apparently not more than half comprehending 
what I said ; but when I made a movement to¬ 
ward that, the woman, with a ferocious scowl, 


and an oath worded in bad English, sprang to 
intercept me. 

She was too late. I had already token my 
seat, and was unconcernedly stroking the head of 
Bravo, who crouched, still whining, at my side. 

Thrown off her guard, by my apparent list¬ 
lessness, she returned to her place, and took up 
her pipe. Evidently, though she eyed me 
narrowly, she had not recognized me. 

And now I heard a movement in the box be¬ 
neath me, that made my very heart stand still to 
listen—a movement hs of some living object con¬ 
fined, and feeling about in its prison. I turned 
my eyes carelessly, while stooping down, appar¬ 
ently to caress Bravo, and discovered two or 
three rows of holes in the side of the box. They 
seemed to have been newly bored, by tho little 
ridges of sawdust that surrounded them. Noth¬ 
ing more was needed to convince me. Lucy 
was there, and those holes were for ventilation! 

I could hardly restrain my agitation within 
bounds. Doubtless she had heard either my 
voice or the whining of Bravo, and had taken 
the only method in her power to manifest her 
presence. Even then her little heart might be 
aching with its burden of uncertainty, terror and 
despair. What could I do to save her ? 

A thousand plans darted through my head in 
an instant. My first impulse was to accuse them 
to their faces, and bid them release her on the 
spot; but desperate as they would become on the 
discovery of their guilt, what might they not be 
tempted to do ? If they should murder me and 
bury me in the woods, what chance would either 
of us have of being found, 60 long as our whole 
family and perhaps half the neighborhood were 
running hither and thither in their search for 
Lucy ? I knew by the evil expression of their 
faces, that they would not hesitate to kill me, if 
I stood in the way of their plans, and it would 
be the height of foolhardiness for me to attempt 
to resist or detain them, if they chose to depart, 
for either of them could have mastered three like 
me, nerved though I was to meet the worst 
emergency that offered itself. 

“ Bravo, my good doggy, do you think you 
can do an errand for me?" I said playfully, 
checking any expression of my emotion by a 
strong effort of will. Bravo wagged his tail and 
barked joyfully. v 

I took a small piece of paper from my pock¬ 
et, but found I had no pencil. I had noticed 
as I came in, a place where fires had been built 
outside, and going out, I found a bit of charred 
wood, with which I returned to my task. My 
companions were eyeing me suspiciously. 

II P-l-c-a-s-e, please, b-r-i-ng, bring," I said. 
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spelling aloud as I wrote, that they might hear 
me, “ m*e, me, a-n, an, u-mb-r-e-l-l-a, umbrella.*' 

I spelled the note one way and wrote it 
another. It was to my mother, and ran thus: 

" Send father and the boys to me without de¬ 
lay. I think I have found Lucy, alive and well, 
but I need help. I cannot stop to say more. 
For Heaven's sake, tell them to hasten. Bravo 
will show them where to find me.” 

Folding the almost illegible missive, I put it in 
Bravo's mouth, telling him to carry it home. As 
if he understood the errand on which he was 
going, and the result depending upon his faithful 
fulfilment of it, hq started on a brisk trot home¬ 
ward. That was a long, long time I sat there, 
waiting for his return. The evening gathered 
slowly, till the darkness in the little cabin became 
almost impenetrable. The rain had leaked down 
through the loose board roof, till I was wet and 
chilly. The sobbing of the wind and rain 
among the trees, and the low, mumbling conver¬ 
sation carried on between my companions, were 
the only sounds that interrupted my dreary flow 
of thoughts. What if none of the men-folks 
had returned home ? What if Bravo should lose 
his note, and I was forced either to remain there 
all night, in that desolate and uncomfortable 
position, or grope my way home alone, and leave 
Lucy where she was ? That, I was decided I 
would not do. 

At last the storm broke away. The cabin 
lightened a trifle, and, shivering between cold 
and fright, I saw, with a great feeling of dismay 
at my heart, that the man and woman were 
making preparations to resume their journey. I 
feigned sleep, determined to delay the crisis as 
long as possible. Presently the woman came 
and took me by the arm, giving me a rough 
shake, and muttering something to the purpose 
that they must be moving, and I might as well 
let them have the rest of their duds. 

I stared at them stupidly, rubbed my eyes, and 
relapsed again into feigned semi-unconsciousness. 
Another shake. I did not stir. Still another, 
and this time it lifted me squarely upon my feet. 
I could hesitate no longer. The worst had 
come, and I must face it courageously. 

“ Go about your business 1” I said, resolutely, 
standing up firm and unflinching before them ; 
“but leave this box. If you carry it one inch 
from here, you will have to kill me first.” 

She stepped back a few paces, and glared at 
me with the malignity of a fiend; but though I 
trembled from head to foot with fear, I did not 
quail or falter at her gaze. They looked at each 
other understanding^, and then, as if some 
sudden plan had been silently matured between 
them, both sprang towards me. Quick as the 


movement was, I had time to comprohend it, and 
as the woman came forward with the bound of an 
enraged tiger, I stretched out my hands and 
planted them full in her chest so forcibly that she 
reeled and staggered back against the board wall. 
The next moment, the fierce, brawny arms of 
her companion held me fast. I felt his strong 
hand upon my throat, his hot, filthy breath in 
my face. I gave a quick, silent prayer to Heaven 
for protection, and knew nothing more. 

When I came back to consciousness, the dim 
rays of a lantern illuminated the hovel, and Lu¬ 
cy, white, frightened and sobbing, was clinging 
to my neck. Father, Caleb and Willie, with two 
of our neighbors, were standing over me, and in 
one corner of the room, bound fast together, were 
the man and woman, whose very presence made 
me shudder and grow faint again. 

Going home that night, with Lucy by my side, 
Willie in front carrying the lantern, and father, 
Caleb and the neighbors bringing up the rear 
with the prisoners, Willie told me the story. 

Bravo had reached home about five minutes 
after they had returned rfrom a fruitless search. 
They had deciphered the ill-written message, and 
started immediately to the rescue. Falling in 
with two of the neighbors, they had asked them 
to accompany them ; and what had seemed such 
an age of waiting and suspense to me, could not 
have been more than three quarters of an hour. 

They had found me just after I fainted, and 
had no difficulty in overpowering and binding 
the wretches who assailed me. Finding escape 
impossible, and hoping by that means to obtain 
their release, they had confessed to the abduction 
of Lucy, and told them where to find her. When 
'they opened the chest, she was lying tied, upon 
her back, her white tunic torn off and used as a 
gag, her hands fastened by the ribbons of her 
hat, and her ancles bound. 

They had stolen her because they thought she 
would make a valuable addition to their number, 
and attract money by her beauty and dancing. 
They had motioned her from the piazza, and un¬ 
der pretence of showing her some pretty images, 
decoyed her into the woods. They had intended 
to travel that night, to escape detection, and not 
compel her to exhibit herself till they were Bafe 
from pursuit; but their plans were thwarted, and 
they were punished by imprisonment. 

Many years have passed since then. Father 
and mother are sleeping side by side in the 
churchyard. Willie has just graduated honorably 
at college, and Caleb and I still occupy the old 
homestead. A little Lucy, with blue eyes and 
brown curls now sits upon our Lucy's knee, and 
calls her mother. 
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THE LAME CHILD. 


BT OSCAR 0. HCGHA2C. 


Bear with him gently; God in his mystic power 
Has laid his hand in sore affliction on him; 
light with your calm forbearance every hour, 

And cheer the gloom which alts so dark upon him. 
Chide not the murmurs of his sad young heart; 

Toung in the count of years, but old and gray 
In heart-throbs of intensest agony—now a part 
Of his own being, commingled with the clay. 

It was not always thus: the press of sorrow 
Now so deep, was silent once, and still; 

There was no dread to meet the coming morrow, 

Lest it should bring a tenfold greater ill; 

The woods and fields to him were playmates then; 

He knew the woioes of the moss-clad rock; 

But O how changed the strkkened wanderer, when 
Those forest friendships serreth but to mock 
The dreamlngs of his youth, which promises well 
For all that mortals dare to hope, or more— 

Beauty and intellectual power. In one dark hour all fell, 
The splendid dream-sleep of his life was o’er. 

And still he bears it patiently: no moan, save what 
The iron hand of pain crushes from out bis heart; 

He hears the laugh, and song, and shout, though long 
forgot, 

The blessed hours when he took a part, 

Nor chides the merriment. 

With pale lace turned away, 
He looks into the twilight warm and dim, 

Through eyes which love its teaching more than they. 


THE MASKER’S PROPHECY. 


BY HRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 


The clouds had rolled sway, and the clear 
light of an Italian moon shone brightly on the 
sweep of the Lagoon at Venice, as a young man, 
dressed in black, descended the steps leading to 
the pier. Gliding along, he drew his plumed cap 
further on his gloomy brow, beneath which flashed 
eyes in keeping with the inflexible resolve that 
curved his lips; yet despite his stem features, 
Antonio Zavali was eminently handsome. See¬ 
ing his friend Francis Mancini approach, Antonio’s 
dark visage became suddenly lighted up with the 
fire of intelligence, and a witching smile, that 
alone was wanting to complete his manly beauty. 
Pushing aside the sable plume that had darkened 
his contracted broyr, the noble arch of an intel¬ 
lectual forehead wore a courteous grace, as he 
saluted him with, “ Ha, Francis! well met, after 
so long an interval. How have yon enjoyed 
yourself the while, Sir Troubadour ?” 

“ Gallantry and love-making, as nsual.” 

“ What new divinity, now, Francis ?” 

“ Come with me to night, to the Moretti Palace, 
and judge for yourself.” 

And so they separated; Francis Mancini shap¬ 


ing his course by the circuitous labyrinth that 
terminated in the Palazza, while Antonio, calling 
to his gondolier, was conveyed to another part of 
the City of the Sea. 

That night the balconies of the Moretti Palace 
presented to the passers in the various gondolas, 
a most brilliant spectacle. The tall windows 
were radiant with the blaze of chandeliers, seen 
through rose-tinted, silken draperies fringed with 
silver, and festooned with flowers; showing 
groups of high-bom dames and gallant cavaliers, 
while the hum of conversation and the lively peals 
of laughter of the plumed and jewelled occupants 
resounded above the waters, mingling with the 
echoing ball-room strains. 

Early in the evening the steel prow of a gondola 
had grated on the marble steps leading to the 
water-gate of the palace, from which Francis 
Mancini, leaping out, stationed himself within the 
gate, so as to see all who might enter, while 
carefully adjusting his drooping plume, effectu¬ 
ally to conceal his own features. Nor did he 
altAr his position, though crowds passed him to 
the scene of festivity, until, as if by electric shock, 
he sprang forward to meet two ladies, who, veil¬ 
ed, were assisted from their gondola by Antonio 
Zavali, and with him ascended the water flight 
of steps to the entrance gate where he waited. 
Darting forward, he whispered “ Giulia!” as the 
taller and more slender of the ladies passed, to 
which “ Francis!” was responded, in soft, musical 
accent, as he raised his dark plume. 

Placing her arm within his, they rapidly trav¬ 
ersed the marble pavement of the court, up the 
flight of steps, and crossing the lighted hall, the 
lady pushed aside the curtain of a folding door 
at its extremity, and disappeared. Meantime 
Antonio Zavali conducted the magnificent Lady 
Villiere, the English aunt of the fair Giulia Monti, 
to the hall leading to the masker’s robing room 
above, where he waited until the door-hangings 
were again pushed aside, and the two beautiful 
women, divested of their veils, and sparkling 
with jewels, appeared. To his surprise, Francis 
Mancini at the same moment sprang from behind 
an Etruscan vase, and tendering his arm to Giulia 
Monti, advanced towards the ball-room. 

Annoyed, and resentful, Antonio Zavali, with a 
dark brow, slowly followed, conducting Lady 
Yilliers, when, as if to augment his rage, as the 
blaze of a stronger light flooded round them, and 
music, dancing, and the hum of voices met their 
entrance, neither Francis nor Giulia was to be 
seen. 

“ Francis Mancini the favored lover of Giulia 
Monti!” muttered Antonio, fiercely between his 
clenched teeth, “ never! She is mine—my affi- 
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anced bride from childhood, and I will claim her 
in spite of every obstacle.” Then making a 
violent effort to appear tranquil, he joined Lady 
Yilliers in her mirthful sallies on the brilliant 
masquerade, as splendid Venetian mirrors gave 
back the festive scene. 

Complaining of the heat, Lady Yilliers seated 
herself on an ottoman in the recess of a window 
opening on a balcony; and there, standing side 
by side, looking on the placid waters below, 
stood Francis Mancini and Giulia Monti. Her 
flushed cheek and pleased smile attested that his 
low breathed theme was not displeasing; as the 
vibrations of her fan swept back the raven curls 
from her brow and cheek, giving glimpses occa¬ 
sionally to Antonio of the love-lit glance raised 
to another’s face. Unsuccessful in his effort to 
shake off his moodiness, he at last strode away, 
and mingling with the masked throng, was 
accosted by a gipsey who offered to tell his fortune. 
At first he refused, but fretful at her importunity 
he gave an ungracious consent. Looking at the 
lines on his hand, she said, “ the task of tefiing 
your destiny is easy. More difficult the task to 
guard against its dangers. The ways of love, 
like the politics of the Ten, are intricate, and 
slippery the steps of the Zavali palace, while the 
Lagoon is deep.” 

" How! what know you of the dreaded Ten, 
or the Zavali palace ?” But the gipsey had dis¬ 
appeared, and after a vain search, he returned to 
the ball-room, where stationing himself by Lady 
Yilliers he asked Giulia’s hand for the next 
dance. As he led her forth his handsome face 
assumed its brightest smile, and he spoke in the 
low and winning tone none other had ever resist¬ 
ed. But though Giulia answered mechanically, 
her eye wandered to where Mancini stood, and 
noting this, Antonio became equally abstracted. 

At the sound of the distant Campanaille bell, 
the maskers began to disperse, and Mancini 
having escorted Giulia to her gondola, was about 
turning to seek his own, when he was startled by 
his arm being rudely grasped, and looking round, 
Antonio Zavali stood by his side. 

" I would speak a word with you, Francis.” 

" A dozen, if you please, amico mto. I have 
been using all my eloquence in your behalf with 
the handsome widow. Her ample jointure will 
save you from further necessity for calling upon 
the Jews of the Rialto, whose assistance has 
already helped you to anticipate considerable, or 
report is wrong, from your ancestral inheritance.” 

“ If you please, I would prefer you to select 
some other topic for your amusement, than either 
my poverty, or my compulsory attentions to an 
old, painted dowager.” 


“ Right gladly we’ll change the subject, if you 
will find me another as good. A wealthy English 
peeress comes to Italy at the urgent request of 
her brother-in-law, the Marquis Monti, to cha¬ 
perone his only daughter, her niece. Old indeed ! 
Lady Villiers has yet timd, and to spare, wherein 
to consult her own inclinations, while he consults 
his best interests who is fortunate enough to win 
her.” 

“ Now by Heaven! but this is too much. 
What is an English woman of quality to me, who 
am to all intents and purposes the betrothed hus¬ 
band of her niece? You start—but we were 
affianced from our very cradles, and I have wait¬ 
ed you here, to ask back the pearl spray of the 
chain that clasped back her hair, and escaping 
from the braids in the dance, fell. You raised 
the spray and placed it in your breast. I saw it 
all; and now, as her affianced husband, I demand 
that you restore it to me.” 

“ What, resign what I have her permission to 
keep ? Never 1” 

“ Resign it instantly, or—” And snatching at 
the chain ere Francis was aware of his intention, 
he had secured the spray, and thrusting it deep 
within his own vest, his sword glittered brighf in 
the moonlight. 

A fierce straggle ensued, during which both 
parties proceeded from blows, to disentangle the 
folds of their cloaks ; Mancini endeavored to get 
at his sword, but ere he had time to un6heath the 
blade, Zavali plunged his, already freed from 
the scabbard, into the breast of his antagonist, 
who, with a low moan, fell to the ground. At 
that late hour the deed was unseen. Kneeling 
for a moment where the victim lay prostrate at 
his feet, Zavali called his name in a whisper, 
when receiving no answer, he sprang to his feet, 
and unlocking his gondola, brought it alongside 
the pier where his victim lay. Placing the body 
in the boat, be rowed for very life to the deepest 
part of the Lagoon. Then dropping his oars as 
he heard the sound of approaching voices, he 
rested for a moment irresolute; but his habitual 
energy returning, he shoved his victim into the 
water, and catching up his oars, darted away 
with the speed of lightning. Three days from 
that time he called at the Palazza Monti. 

“Have you seen Francis, Zavali?” asked 
Giulia. The conversation had become insensibly 
drawn to the mysterious disappearance of Mancini. 

Zavali paled, as if a thunderbolt had fallen at 
his feet, but controlling the weakness, he replied, 
as if trying fo recollect, “ Not since the night of 
the ball; but why does my fair Giulia take such 
an interest in his disappearance ?” 

Before Giulia, pale and distressed, could reply. 
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Lad/ Yilliera entered the room, when Zayali 
glad!/ changed the subject, and shortlj after, 
with a look of reproachful tenderness at his mis¬ 
tress, and a respectful reverence to Lad/ Yilliera, 
he took his leave. 

But other visitors called that morning at the 
Monti Palace; among them the Count Yidali, 
who at once threw the first light upon the mystery 
of Mandni's disappearance. He stated that re¬ 
turning with his daughter from the masque at 
the Moretti Palace, although near when a man 
was thrown into the Lagoon, the haziness of the 
night, the moon being obscured, prevented them 
seeing either the assassin or the victim, who rose 
struggling on the waves, until their gondola came 
nearly upon him. By the aid of the gondolier 
the coant succeeded in drawing him into the 
boat ^ He was even now at the Vidali palace; 
but the struggles of drowning, added to a severe 
wound, left him still in a precarious state. Sup¬ 
posing him from his rich attire to be some victim 
of the state, he had determined to say nought of 
the matter, until he felt free to announce it, from 
the report that the young Mancini was unac¬ 
countably missing. 

Little dreaming that his victim lay ill and de¬ 
lirious, though carefully tended, in the Vidaia 
Palace, Antonio Zavali called there on his return 
from seeing Qiulia. Very beautiful was Rosalie 
Yidali, whose passions, however, were wild and 
ungovernable. She had long loved the hand¬ 
some Zavali with all the warmth of her impas¬ 
sioned nature, and this regard had at one time 
been as ardently reciprocated. Of late, however, 
her jealousy of the stately Giulia had led to many 
outbursts of temper, coupled with threats, proving 
that her fierce love might easily turn into as 
deadly hate. While conversing# with her in his 
usual sentimental strain, her quick eye detected 
a portion of the spray in his vest. The rare 
workmanship arrested her attention; snatching 
at it impetuously, she exclaimed, “And you visit 
me, Zavali, and indulge in expressions of love, 
while wearing the gifes of another!" 

While disclaiming the charge Antonio endeavor¬ 
ed to reclaim the bauble, but holding the jewelled 
clasp in her firm grasp Rosalie read the graven 
name of “ Giulia," and flinging it scornfully from 
her, the plague spot deepening on her brow, she 
exclaimed, “ Beware how you trifle with me, 
Antonio 1 Once deprived of the illusion that has 
made the earth a paradise, I could be a very 
fiend to work your ruin 1" 

Vainly he protested; the demon jealousy 
once aroused, refused to slumber, although her 
smile was as bright as ever when in reply to the 
appeals made to her regard, added to the petty 


arts in which long practice had rendered him a 
master, she said, “ Art sure what you tell me is 
true? for you know I hold your life in my 
hands!" She appeared satisfied; but the affair 
was not forgotten. 

Antonio's father, the old Count Zavali, repre¬ 
sentative of a noble Venetian family, by a long 
series of political intrigues, had been of late exiled 
from Venice, having previously been excluded 
from all participation in the councils of state. 
The aged senator had not submitted tamely to 
expulsion, but with Antonio had set about meas¬ 
ures to effect such a revolution as should advance 
his own personal aggrandizement. Many of 
these had already come to the ears of the senators 
Vidali and his brother-in-law, the powerful 
noble Gamba. And now that Mancini had so far 
recovered as to tell that it was as Giulia's affianced 
husband Antonio had become his antagonist, 
and they learned that the young noble had dared 
to trifle with their beautiful, high spirited Rosalie, 
the stern patrician father and uncle determined 
that the slight should be fearfully avenged. 

The dreaded Council of Ten was at this time 
omnipotent in Venice. One of the most influen¬ 
tial members was the Count Gamba. Led into 
enormous debt by long extravagance, every hope 
based on maintaining his authority as a senator, 
together with the emoluments of the office, he 
was just the man to plan the destruction of such 
a dangerous rival of the mighty Ten. 

It was night, and the senator's gondola shot 
rapidly past the steps of the ducal palace, into 
the canal that separates it from the prisons of 
state. Passing beneath the Bridge of Sighs, he 
stepped from his own curtained gondola into a 
black barge, on the benches of which, six men, 
also clad in black, sat silent as figures on graves. 
The night was dark, and the count did not remark 
that be was followed by a slight figure, wrapped 
in a cloak similar to that worn by the gipsey who 
had foreshadowed Zavali's fortune at the mas¬ 
querade ; or that ever near, another gondola fol¬ 
lowed closely in their wake. For a moment they 
stopped at the door of the hall at the base of the 
ducal palace, when the clanking of chains was 
heard, and a man shrouded in black was assisted 
into the barge, which was then swiftly and silent¬ 
ly rowed until it reached the middle of the 
Lagoon. The state prisoner, over whose face a 
black hood was drawn, had not moved since 
taking the seat to which he had been pointed 
when assisted into the barge, but now the silence 
was broken. 

“ Count Antonio Zavali!" was spoken, in the 
hoarse voice of the Senator Gamba. 

* "lam he," was replied, in a firm, clear voice. 
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“ Men, unlock his fetteft, and bind on the 
weight." 

The cruel task was promptly executed, by 
binding a bag filled with sand to his feet. 

“ Now cast him into the Lagoon." 

Raising him in their arms, they let him fall 
heavily into the deep. 

When the order to bind on the weight had 
been given, the young gipsey had bounded lightly 
to the barge’s side, and as they raised him up, a 
bright blade gleamed a moment, as if severing 
the cord. When he fell, the slight form, with a 
thrilling shriek, sprang after, and the next mo¬ 
ment both were lost to sight. 

“ Was not that a woman’s voice ?"asked the 
senator, with deep emotion. 

But no answer was returned; the men seemed 
petrified, gazing at each other in wordless aston¬ 
ishment. Again he asked, but they had sunk 
back into their silent places, and no voice replied 
to his trembling inquiry. With superhuman 
might they urged their funeral barge onward 
unnoting the light gondola that remained above 
the place, where, clasping the sinking form of 
the prisoner in an undying embrace, the young 
gipsey disappeared from their sight. When, re¬ 
entering his own gondola, the haughty patrician 
sped onward to his magnificent home, Rosalie 
was nowhere to be found, and the proud halls of 
the Vidali Palace sooa echoed the unavailing 
groans of the childless father, and now penitent 
Senator Gamba 

A month later, a few selected friends were as¬ 
sembled at the Monti Palace to witness the mar¬ 
riage of Giulia Monti to Francis Mancini. Im¬ 
mediately after the marriage ceremony the bridal 
party, consisting of the newly wedded pair, the 
Marquis Monti, and Lady Yilliers, set out on a 
visit to the fair bride’s relations in England. 
After a season in the world of fashion, our trio 
returned to Italy, leaving Lady Yilliers at home. 

A few months had passed after their return to 
Venice, and Lady Yilliers, standing one moon-lit 
night with a few friends in a balcony of Montague 
House, her home on the bank of the Severn, she 
remarked to a fine-looking foreigner who stood 
near her, Do you know, count, this moonlight 
on the still river here, reminds me of the masque 
at the Moretti Palace, this very night a year ago, 
when you seemed perplexed by some odd prophecy 
made you by a gipsey in the throng ?’’ 

Addressing a beautiful woman who hung 
fondly on his arm, he asked, “ What was the 
prophecy of the gipsey a year ago this night, 
Rosalie?" 

Blushing deeply, yet with a glance of tenderest 
love, she spoke in a tone musically sweet, “ O, 


never refer to it, dear Antonio. I was very 
wretched and very wicked then, when I vented it 
by cautioning you that the ways of love and poli¬ 
tics were intricate, the steps of the Zavali slippery, 
and the Lagoon deep." Lady Yilliers little 
knew how nearly had been realized the gipsey’s 
prophecy of the masquerade. 


YANKEE HOMESPUN. 

" When I lived in Maine," said Uncle Ezra, 
“ I helped to breaflt up a new piece of ground; 
we got the wood off in the winter, and early in 
the spring we begun ploughing on’t. It was so 
consented rocky that we had to get forty yoke 
of oxen to one plough, we did faith, and *1 held 
that plough more’n a week—I thought I should 
die. It e’enamost killed me, I vow. Why, one 
day I was holdin’, and the plough hit a stump 
which measured just nine feet and a half through 
it—hard and sound white oak. The plough split 
it, and I was going straight through the stump, 
when I happened to think it might snap together 
again; so I threw my feet out, and had no soon¬ 
er done so than it snapped together, taking a 
smart hold of the seat of my pantaloons. Of 
course I was tight, but I held on to the plough 
handles, and though the teamsters did all they 
could, that team of eighty oxen couldn’t tare my 
pantaloons, nor cause me to let go my grip. At 
last, though, after letting the cattle breathe, they 
gave another strong pull all together, and the old 
stump came out about the quickest. It had mon¬ 
strous long roots, too, let me tell you. Mv wife 
made the cloth for them pantaloons, and f haint 
worn any other kind since.” 

The only reply made to this was, “ I should 
have thought it would have come hard upon 
your suspenders." 

“ Powerful hard I "—Portland TranscrijA. 


DESTRUCTION OF NERVOUS POWER. 

Tho symptoms betokening the approaching 
destruction of net^ous power require to be early 
noticed, in order that the victim of an overwrought 
brain may be snatched from a most miserable end. 
Among the first of these symptoms are vivid 
dreams, reproducing at night the labors of the 
past day, so that sleep affords no repose. The 
transition from the activities of a dreaming brain 
to a wakeful one is rapid; then follow restless¬ 
ness and exhaustion, inducing a state wholly in¬ 
compatible with the exertions required for the 
daily and pressing necessities of life. The mind, 
torn by conflicting feelings, becomes irritable, un¬ 
stable and melancholy. The tempered delights 
of a home cannot move—affection has no power 
to soothe—and the playful sunshine of childhood 
cannot warm the heart wasting and withering in 
decay, or the mind incapable alike of enjoyment 
or of labor. At this stage morbid fancies and 
dislikes cloud the feelings, or hallucinations dis¬ 
turb tho brain; and then it is indeed a happy 
consummation to mental decay and reposeless 
anguish, when the reduced and wasted frame, too 
feeble to withstand the ordinary vicissitudes of 
|he elements, succumbs to tho inroads of some 
acute disease .—Christian Watchman . 
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EVENING IN THE COUNTRY. 

BY AMAKDA T. WALK SB. 


Holj breathes the voice of even, 

On the mellow-tinted air, 

And a harp of lore seems girsn 
To night’s serenader there; 

Soft, as though an angel bending 
From the Eden land above, 

With the songs of earth are blending 
Notes of heaven’s holy love. 

Softly winds the crystal river 
On to meet the murmuring sea, 
Singing, as It floweth ever, 

Nature’s anthem glad and freej 
Darkly bends the fbrest olden 
O’er the river as it flows, 

While a flood of moonlight golden 
Round each waving shadow glows. 

Countless stars are softly beaming 
In the dome of blue above, 

And their gentle, liquid gleaming 
Whispers holy songs of love, 

And my heart responsive quivers 
To the music of the strain, 

Echoed from the dreamy river, 
Winding slowly through the plain. 


CHARACTERS FROM REAL LIFE. 

Every day, in the life of an observant man, 
affords striking proof of the verity of the now 
threadbare axiom, “ Troth is stranger then Fic¬ 
tion/* so that it seems almost of the province of 
Romance to soften down, rather than exaggerate, 
the bold features of the Actual. When Scott 
appended his last explanatory notes to the 
Waverley novels, the public found that he had a 
warrant for some of the wildest scenes and char¬ 
acters of his most popular narratives. And now 
Mrs. Qoskell, in her Life of Charlotte Bronte, 
the authoress of “ Jane Eyre/* “ Shirley/’ and 
** Vilette,” a biography which is as deeply inter¬ 
esting as either of the above novels, has furnished 
a key to the mysteries of their composition. 
Most of* our readers remember how, about a 
dozen years ago, the world was electrified by the 
appearance of the novel first named, enchanted 
by the singular imagination it displayed, and 
awed by its extraordinary intellectual power. It 
was attributed to various great and practised 
authors of the age. Two other novels, “ The 
Tenant of Wildfeil Hall,” and “Wuthering 
Heights,” excited and impressed the pnblic. 
They were given to the world as the productions 
of Currer, Elsie and Acton Bell, but were sup¬ 
posed to have been written by the same person. 
At last it came out that they were written by 
three sisters of the name of Bronte, the daugh¬ 
ters of a country clergyman, and that they 
resided in the wolds of Yorkshire, without 


friends and wiihont society. If this somewhat 
lessened the marvel of their production, for sol¬ 
itude is favorable to mental and imaginative de¬ 
velopment, it seemed to account for the strange, 
wild and unnatural character of some of the per¬ 
sonages in the novels, which were all credited to 
freaks of the imagination. Mrs. Gaskcll has, 
however, revealed the fact that in their own char¬ 
acters, and in the people and scenes aronnd the 
sisters, were the germs of the powerful and mys¬ 
terious personages of the novels. The father 
was an eccentric, strong-minded and strong- 
willed man, not at all amiable, who was settled 
as rector in Haworth, Yorkshire. Here are some 
of the illustrative anecdotes which Mrs. Gaskell 
relates of him: 

“Mr. Bronte wished to make his children 
hardy, and indifferent to the pleasures of eating 
and dress. In the latter he succeeded, as far as 
regarded his daughters ; but he went at his ob¬ 
ject with unsparing earnestness of purpose. Mrs. 
Bronte’s nurse told me that one day when the 
children had been out on the moors, and rain 
had come on, she thought their feet would be 
wet, and accordingly she rummaged out some 
colored boots which had been given to them by a 
friend. These little pairs she ranged around the 
kitchen fire to warm; but, when the children 
came back, the boots were nowhere to be found 
—only a very strong odor of burnt leather was 
perceived. Mr. Bronte had come in and seen 
them ; they were too gay and luxurious for his 
children, and would foster a love of dress; so he 
had them put into the fire. He spared nothing 
that offended his antique simplicity. Long be¬ 
fore this, some one had given Mrs. Bronte a silk 
gown; either the make, the color, or the mate¬ 
rial, was not according to his notions of con¬ 
sistent propriety, and Mrs. Bronte, in conse¬ 
quence, never wore it. But, for all that, she 
kept it treasured up in her drawers, which were 
generally locked. One day, however, while in 
the kitchen, she remembered that she had left the 
key in her drawer, and, hearing Mr. Bronte up 
stairs, she augured some ill to her dress, and, 
running up in haste, she found it cut into shreds. 

“ His strong, passionate, Irish nature was, in 
general, compressed down with resolute stoicism; 
hut it was there, notwithstanding all his philo¬ 
sophic calm and dignity of demeanor. He did 
not speak when he was annoyed or displeased, 
But worked off his volcanic wrath by firing pis¬ 
tols out of the back door in rapid succession. 
Mrs. Bronte, lying in bed np Aairs, would hear 
the quick explosions, and know that something 
had gone wrong; bnt her sweet nature thought 
invariably of the bright side, and she would say. 
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* Ought I not to be thankful that he never gave 
me an angry word V Now and then his anger 
took a different form, but he was still speechless. 
Once he got the hearth-rug* and stuffing it up the 
grate, deliberately set it on fire, and remained in 
the room, in spite of the stench, until it had 
smouldered and shrivelled away into uselessness. 
Another time he took some chairs and sawed 
away at the backs till they were reduced to the 
condition of stools/’ 

The wife died, an elder sister came to take 
charge of the household, and, after a few years 
checkered by the brilliant literary, successes of 
three of the sisters, they all died one by one. 
The only brother who was believed to be more 
brilliantly gifted than Charlotte Bronte, died the 
victim of his own ungovernable passions. Char¬ 
lotte, a true heroine, whose ministry ran through 
the dark life of this family like a silver thread, 
enjoyed a gleam of sunshine near its close, pass¬ 
ing a few Elysian months of married happiness, 
and then she died, leaving a gap in the literary 
ranks of England which will not soon be filled. 

But let us see among what sort of people the 
lot of the Brontes was cast. We believe that, 
until the publication of Mrs. Gaskell’s book, 
nine tenths of the cultivated people of England 
knew not what brutish beings existed among them. 

On the death of one of the predecessors of 
Mr. Bronte in the curacy of Haworth, a man 
whom the parishioners had liked, another was 
appointed without consulting them, and met 
with the following reception : 

“The first Sunday he officiated, Haworth 
church was filled even to the aisles—most of 
the people wearing the wooden clogs of the dis¬ 
trict. But while Mr. Redhead was reading the 
second lesson, the whole congregation, as by one 
impulse, began to leave the church, making all 
the noise they could with clattering and clumping 
of clogs, till, at length, Mr. Redhead and the 
clerk wore the only two left to continue the ser¬ 
vice. This was bad enough, but the next Sun¬ 
day the proceedings were far worse. Then, as 
before, the church was well filled, but the aisles 
were left clear; not a creature, not an obstacle 
was in the way that day. The reason for this 
was made evident about the same time in the 
reading of the service as the disturbance had 
begun the previous week. A man rode into the 
church upon an ass, with his face turned towards 
the tail, and as many old hats piled on his head 
as he could possibly carry. He began urging 
his beast round the aisles, and the screams and 
cries and laughter of the congregation entirely 
drowned all sound of Mr. Redhead’s voice; and 
I believe he was obliged to desist. 


"Hitherto they had not proceeded to anything 
like personal violence; but on the third Sunday 
they must have been greatly irritated at seeing 
Mr. Redhead, determined to brave their will, 
ride up the village street, accompanied by several 
gentlemen from Bradford. They put up their 
horses at the Black Bull—the little inn close 
upon the churchyard, for the convenience of 
arvills as well as for other purposes—and went 
into church. On this the people followed, with 
a chimney-sweeper, whom they had employed to 
clean the chimneys of some outbuildings belong¬ 
ing to the church, that very morning, and after¬ 
wards plied with drink till he was in a state of 
solemn intoxication. They placed him right be¬ 
fore the reading-desk, where his blackened face 
nodded a drunken, stupid assent to all that Mr. 
Redhead said. At last, either prompted by 
some mischief-maker, or from some tipsy im¬ 
pulse, he clambered up the pulpit stairs and 
attempted to embrace Mr. Redhead. Then the 
profane fun grew fast and furious. They pushed 
the soot covered chimney-sweeper against Mr. 
Redhead, as he tried to escape. They threw both 
him and his tormentor down on the ground in the 
churchyard where the soofc-bag had been emptied, 
and though, at last, Mr. Redhead escaped into 
the Black Bull, the doors of which were imme¬ 
diately barred, the people raged without, threat¬ 
ening to stone him and his friends. One of my 
informants is an old man, who was the landlord 
of the Black Bull at the time, and he stands to 
it that such was the temper of the irritated mob, 
that Mr. Redhead was in real danger of his life/' 

The squirearchy appears to have been no bet¬ 
ter than the commonalty. A squire, of distin¬ 
guished family and large property—one is 
thence led to imagine of education, but that 
does not always follow~died at his house, not 
many miles from Haworth, only a few years 
ago. His great amusement and occupation had 
been cock fighting. When he was conljned to 
his chamber with what he knew would be his last 
illness, he had his cocks brought up there, and 
watched the bloody battle from his bed. As his 
mortal disease increased, and it became impossi¬ 
ble for him to turn so as to follow the combat, he 
had looking glasses arranged in such a manner 
around and above him, as he lay, that he could 
still see the cocks fighting. And thus he died. 

It was from 6uch surroundings that the Misses 
Bronte derived the material for a portion of their 
fiction, and we must not accuse even the author¬ 
ess of <f Wuthering Heights ” for vilifying human 
nature, for she did but reflect in her magic glass 
the black passions that had raged wrathfully 
before her very eyes. 
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THE RESIGNATION. 


BY OXORGE H. COOMB. 


To have no tyrant o’er me rale. 

To feel at peace with God and man, 

To view misfortune as a school, 

Wherein I learn what good I can; 

To muse on whatsoe’er I will, 

And build me happier worlds whene’er 
The world about me groweth ill, 

Must make the heaven I hope for here. 

Tls true my soul hath wished for more, 

To make me joyous while I lire; 

A thousand fold beyond the store 
Which Heaven has deemed it meet to give; 

Tor I had hoped one day to view 
The things whereof I early dreamed, 

Btand forth in beanty pure and true, 

And be the substances they seemed. 

But yet I’m happier thus denied, 

Than those who grovelling through their yean, 
Have never known a weaker side, 

And never found a time for tears; 

And as no tyrant o’er me rules, 

And as I love both God and man, 

Despising sneers, and pitying fools, 

I’ll be as happy as I can. 


THE HEIR OF ABERDEEN. 


BT FRANCES P. PEPPERBLL. 


The old Earl of Aberdeen, who since his 
youth had held in his castle, during times of 
trouble, the regalia of Scotland, was dead, and 
many a claimant for the responsibility arose upon 
his grave. Some of these were Scotch lords, 
who desired the distinction. One other was Ed¬ 
ward, king of England, who, in his efforts to ob¬ 
tain this neighboring realm, knew the possession 
of the regalia would be a great step. But all these 
were doomed to disappointment, for still shut up 
in the castle of Aberdeen it remained with his 
heir, as soon became known, until Sir Langshaw 
Ogilvie, into whose care by Bruce’s order it was 
to be surrendered, should arrive to receive it. 
The castle of Aberdeen stood on a high bluff 
three sides surrounded by sea, and on the other, 
which was entirely open to the land that sloped 
broadly up to meet its narrow crest, was almost 
impregnably defended with fosse, bastion and ram¬ 
part, while over its central turret freely waved, 
when no other dared display it, Aberdeen’s 
standard, the royal flag of Scotland. King 
Edward rightly judged that the heir plunged in 
the grief consequent on affliction, would be but 
Hi-prepared to endure a siege, and therefore hast¬ 
ened to invest the castle. But before this could 
he done, and while they were securing provisions 
for the fortress, it was thought advisable privately 
11 


to notify Sir Langshaw that he should remove 
the objects of contention in case of accident. 
And coming quite alone, before the English, Sir 
Langshaw one evening blew the horn at the great 
gate, and welcomed joyfully by the castellan, 
was shown into the presence of the Heir of Ab¬ 
erdeen. From the daring spirit that had deter¬ 
mined to defend the castle, Sir Langshaw ex¬ 
pected to see some beer-drinking, brawny-limbed, 
brave knight, some younger Earl of Aberdeen 
worthy of his ancestors. But alas! the earl’s 
coronet was degraded to suit smaller brows, the 
Heir of Aberdeen was a woman. Her maid¬ 
ens were putting by the broidery frames and the 
spinning, and one w§s singing a low ballad to 
the harp, while she herself sat back in her great 
chair, lighted only by the ruddy fire which play¬ 
ed here and there, revealing successive points of 
her appearance. Full of astonishment, Sir 
Langshaw paused a moment and regarded her. 
She was not by any means beautiful, and this 
fact did not at all appease the half anger that 
sprang up in his breast at sight of a woman in 
this important post, and at the thought that her 
family once so great had dwindled down to this. 
But as she raised a pair of magnificent brown 
eyes to his, he could not but acknowledge that 
they amply compensated for any lack of fine 
feature and rosy cheek ; if the mouth was wide, 
it was crimson, and the teeth were regular and 
white; and rising gracefully, she received him as 
if perfectly unconscious of his thoughts, though 
his momentary aversion could not be unobserved. 
She had been her father’s darling, and now left 
alone, for her cousins of the house of Fife were 
but little friendly to her, a gentle melancholy 
seemed to have settled on her face, and predom¬ 
inate in all her motions. One glance of the eyes 
’ assured her of Sir Langshaw’s height and well- 
knit proportion, of the dark chestnut hair, fine 
eyes and knightly bearing, and with her habitual 
air of command she waved the others away and 
seated him opposite herself at the fireside. 

“ I have sent for Sir Langshaw Ogilvie,” she 
said, in an unaccountably familiar voice of great 
sweetness, “that if possible he might remove 
the regalia and secrete it before the arrival of the 
English.” 

" Bnt of coarse they will not think it worth 
while to fight if the treasure be gone.” 

“ I can endure a three months’ siege very well; 
by that time Sir Langshaw will have effected his 
object and I can surrender.” 

“ Bat they will not believe the lady has sus¬ 
tained a siege without reason.” 

• “ Aberdeen was never donbted, nor shall his 
daughter be. When I assure them that since 
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their arrival the regalia haa not been in my 
possession, I shall be believed/* 

“ In their rage they will destroy thy castle/' 

“ I have expected that, bat since my father 
left the trust with me, it cannot be violated/ 1 

He gazed in wonder at the delicate woman 
who spoke, and thought with a twinge of con¬ 
science that there had never been a more heroic 
scion of the house. 

“And what disposition of it wouldst thou 
advise?" he asked, singularly at his ease, yet 
deeming it right to consult her. 

“ When it passes from my hands, I have no 
more to do with it," she said. 

“ But thou must surely have thought of some 
method." 

“ None, unless to bury it in some remote dis¬ 
trict," she answered in an undertone, “in the 
farthest of the Hebrides, perhaps, making on 
returning, false burials lest any should observe." 

Sir Langshaw thought a while, then looking 
up caught her great eyes fastened upon him. 

“ I thank thee, I myself can think of no better 
plan," he said. 

“ They are in the treasury, if Sir Langshaw 
wishes to see them," she returned, and ordering 
a torch, led the way down the great vaults, in 
among the massive arches that were hewn from 
the living rock on which the castle was founded, 
and unlocking a succession of iron doors, enter¬ 
ed a small cell built of solid iron. On one side 
were ranged great chests, doubtless containing 
parts of the hoarded family wealth, and openly 
upon a rude iron table that stood immovable in 
the centre lay the regalia, that catching the torch 
light threw a strange radiance round upon the 
desolate dark place; the small sword, its hilt 
blazing with miracles of jewel work, the sceptre 
with its great emerald, the clasps and buckles, and 
orders, the embossed belt with depending sheaths 
and minute precious daggers, and the crown, 
which was small and not so much guarded for 
its value as because no king could be crowned 
lawfully without it. The charge of them was an 
honor hereditary in her family, and it was to be 
presumed that her native pride was a little stung 
that it was to be so no more. 

“A million lives hang on their right destina¬ 
tion," said Sir Langshaw. “ Be assured, Lady 
of Aberdeen, that they will return here when it 
is again safe. Not for any length of time should 
they be out of this seven-fold security." 

“Shall I deliver them formally to thy cave 
now ?" she asked, as if heedless of his words. 

“ When I leave, I presume. Hardly knowing 
why I was required, I brought no escort and* 
must take them on my own person." 


“ It will make no difference that I know,"* she 
answered languidly, and securing the fastenings, 
they again pursued the devious ways to the upper 
regions. 

“ It would take a longer siege than one of three 
months to break through these solid defences, 
madam," said he, as she conducted him over the 
ramparts and along the great stone lines. 

She turned quite pleasantly, although the dig- 
I nity and reserve of her manner at once told that 
she had comprehended his disappointment a# 
finding her a woman. 

“ Thou dost not know my name," she said. 
“ I am the Lady Clare." 

There was more in the simple words than a 
listener might suspect, for a year previously Sir 
Langshaw Ogilvie, with his retinue, had over¬ 
taken some highwaymen m Stirling Fores# 
robbing a gentlewoman, whose two servants wero 
bound hand and foot upon the ground. Quickly 
rescuing her, he had unloosed the servants and 
accompanied all a portion of their path till she- 
had declared herself safe. The night had been 
dark, her hood closely drawn, and he had not 
seen her face, although his own had been quite 
visible, bat at parting she had drawn a ring from 
her finger, and presented it, assuring him of tho 
always grateful remembrance of the Lady Clare. 
He now grasped her hand quickly, for all persona 
think better of another to whom they have been 
able to render a service. 

“ The Lady Clare, then,” said he, “ will for¬ 
give the low-born disappointment that I fear my 
face displayed on entrance ?" 

“It is nothing to forgive. And certainly thon 
shoaldst be the last to ask forgiveness of me, so 
greatly in thy debt. It is only that discipline in 
fault which teaches thee to expect nothing of n 
woman." 

As she 6poke they had approached the dining 
hall, and giving her torch to a servant, she invit¬ 
ed him in, adding, “ I must not lighten the old 
hospitality of Aberdeen by suffering my guest to> 
depart on the day of his arrival." 

“ Ah, when I go, I shall leave thee,” said he,. 
“ in too dangerous a situation for one so—" 

“ So what! Sir Langshaw V* 

He had been about to say defenceless and 
weak, but looking at her the truth struck him. 

“ So perfectly able to meet all its exigencies!" 
said he, instead. 

“ Well turned," she answered, with a smile. 

“ But in sooth, why not mount, Lady Clare, 
with me, and find safety at a distance ? I trem¬ 
ble at the thought ef thy meeting these English 
villains." 

“ Should I do oo, the treasure were certainly 
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lost, while by remaining I divert their efforts/' 
she replied. 

There was the same peculiar coldness in her 
manner daring the remainder of the evening, 
which he had at finrt observed, for the proud 
blood of Aberdeen ill endured affronts, and Clare 
having once seen what she considered to be his 
aversion, knowing he had recently left the society 
of noted beauties and that she herself was by no 
means fair and lovely, now believed the pleasant 
warmth of his manner to be a polite assumption, 
while his feelings remained unchanged. In this 
she was only half mistaken, for Sir Langshaw of 
course felt no dislike, although her restraint was 
not apt to win friendship, but really curious to 
break the wall between them, and to cultivate the 
acquaintance of this reserved girl, so plain yet so 
attractive, with the quiet glances of those magnifi¬ 
cent eyes. Thus it eventuated that he prolonged 
hts stay till the next morning, and being some¬ 
what weary with his journey overslept himself, 
and was only awakened by hurried sentences re¬ 
sounding through the castle, a noise from the 
armors hanging in the hall, and then a faint tap 
quickly emboldened mto loud rapping on the 
oaken panels of his door. 

** Sir Langshaw! Sir Langshaw!” cried the 
frightened voice of one of the spinners, not Clare, 
“ they are upon us! the English 1 They came 
up in the night! They are almost at the gates ! 
O, dear, Heaven, and their ships are on the sea!" 

In a few moments Sir Langshaw appeared 
below. Here one would have looked for every¬ 
thing to be in confusion ; but there was none but 
unavoidable noise, and the Lady Clare, though 
this quite upset her plans, passed calmly here 
and there, giving new orders and quieting her 
frightened girls. 

“ Ah, Sir Langshaw/' said she, smiling, “ thou 
dost not leave me, after all/' and taking him up 
to the highest rampart, they stepped out on its 
summit, and gazed down a dizzy height on the 
great body who slowly spread their entrench¬ 
ments and attacks up the hill. As she stood 
proudly beside the low wall with a wild indigna¬ 
tion flaming in her eye, Sir Langshaw could not 
repress a feeling of admiration that usurped all 
his former emotions, but Clare, quite unconscious 
of it, turned and said, “ I brought thee hither 
that in case of overwhelming misfortune, or of 
any accident to myself, thou shouldst learn a way 
of escape unknown always before to any out of 
our family. Thou couldst take the regalia away 
thence now, but that where this passage issues, 
two large ships, thou seest them half a mile dis¬ 
tant, lie anchored, which would endanger it too 
much ; when they draw nearer thou wilt depart." 


“ Most assuredly not, Lady Clare. All the 
regalias in the world may be at stake before I 
shall leave thee with the enemy around thee!" 

A herald was now advancing from the English 
camp, and she replied hastily: 

"I am not sufficiently acquainted with Sir 
Langshaw to know if he means all that his words 
imply." 

“ He is not accustomed to meet any doubt on 
the subject." 

“ Excuse me if I am too abrupt. It is an ex¬ 
traordinary proceeding for any knight to remain 
in such danger unnecessarily. Sir Langshaw is 
a prize for them." 

“ If my stay were unnecessary, I should not 
linger, but I believe I can aid thee." 

“ Surely, surely thou. canst,” she returned, 
looking up and meeting his earnest glance, al¬ 
though not daring to confess herself how greatly 
his presence could enliven her courage and 
strengthen her skill, “and if thou de6irest, if 
thou art really determined on staying, Sir Lang¬ 
shaw, let me resign the command of the whole 
castle to thee, which I dp most unequivocally 1" 
And taking the great key from her girdle, she 
offered it to him. 

“I see," said he, smiling, “no reason why 
thou shouldst abdicate. I can do nothing more 
effectual than the "Lady Clare has already order¬ 
ed, and can on no account receive this trust. 
Langshaw Ogilvie is well content to be a soldier 
under thy banner." 

“But thou art a soldier, and well skilled, I, a 
•woman with little experience. Thou wilt not 
refuse me, I shall have other work." 

Her dignity softened into a gentle pleading, 
and Sir Langshaw took the keys. King Edward 
well knew who the Heir of Aberdeen was, or else 
he would have thought twice before besieging a 
stronghold formerly considered so invulnerable, 
and at this time as he walked up and down the 
lines of his camp, he saw her standing upon the 
battlements. A moment he hesitated if her 
companion were really Langshaw, and his heart 
misgave him that he had come on a profitless er¬ 
rand, for that knight never yielded; the next, he 
remembered that it was too late to retreat with 
honor, and pausing on his way, lifted his light 
helmet, and made her a low obeisance. Clare 
waved her hand mockingly as she returned the 
courtesy, and stepped haughtily back into the 
protecting folds of her father's banner as it 
dropped low for an instant, and then spread again 
upon the fresh sea breeze. 

“ The King of England looks but small from 
this height," she said. 

On going below, Clare informed the inmates 
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that Sir Langshaw had undertaken their defence, 
and assuring her maidens of their safety set them 
at their spinning, bidding one who was braver 
than the others to declare herself, on the English 
herald’s arrival, Lady of Aberdeen, while Clare 
wonld pretend merely to be one of themselves. 
This was accordingly done, and the false Lady 
of Aberdeen received Edward’s summons to sur¬ 
render with all due state. Without directly reply¬ 
ing she rose coolly and conducted the herald 
round some of the principal defences, till bewil¬ 
dered with the vastness of the castle, the thick¬ 
ness of the multitudinous walls, each enclosing 
others stronger than they, although unwittingly 
he saw some more than twice, the swarming 
numbers of the garrison, who, in reality few, 
quickly by other ways reached and manned new 
points, he again entered the apartment where 
Clare sat spinning with the rest. 

“ I have given your master, through you, my 
answer,” said the girl. “ It is not probable that 
behind such fortifications, with so large a force, 
and with granaries sufficient for years, I shall 
surrender to his pitiful-demands.” 

At this moment Clare’s distaff fell from her 
hand, and her head dropped forward with a faint 
motion. 

“ Art sick, girl ?” quickly asked the supposed 
lady. “Some wine for Mistress Megg, poor 
child !” and she hastened to hold the head of the 
invalid. “ We have been so long shut up in ex¬ 
pectation of your master’s arrival,” she added to 
the herald, “ that my sweet cousin is faint and 
weary with the closeness. Why, Meg 1 ’tis thy 
third sickness since we heard of them; for 
shame, thou art a sad coward—here, thou must 
be taken out into the courtyard for air.” 

And Meg was borne away, while the herald, 
quite pleased at what he considered a lapse of 
discretion in telling how any within were terrified 
or sick, since such things were contagious, was 
dismissed. Spinning was at this time the chief 
occupation of all ladies of rank, and on the her¬ 
ald’s return he did not fail to mention the num¬ 
ber of maidens employed, the piles of soft wool, 
or the sick damsel that he had seen, while enu¬ 
merating the nest of walls and moats that sur¬ 
rounded the inner nut of the great edifice. But 
Meg, recovering on his departure, resumed her 
rod of dominion, and laughed heartily with Sir 
Langshaw on the success of her little stratagem, 
on which more depended than was at first seen. 

Nevertheless, King Edward speedily began his 
work of attack, and had made far better headway 
than he was aware before the expiration of three 
months. Uselessly her archers picked off the 
boldest and foremost of the besiegers, or made 


furious midnight charges on the serried ranks; 
whatever loss the English felt was invariably 
covered by their overwhelming numbers, and re¬ 
mained unobserved. Meanwhile, as if they were 
aware of the fact, the two* ships hovered round 
the very mouth of the secret passage, and the 
provisions in the garrison were reduced to a paltry 
quantity. Their numbers were so small that Sir 
Langshaw’s usual tactics of bold sallies and ve¬ 
hement onslaughts that bore everything before 
them, had but little chance for action, and chaf¬ 
ing daily at the thought, he was obliged to con¬ 
fine himself almost entirely to the defensive. 
Had the ships moved, he would have sent Clare 
and her companions away with the disputed 
treasure, and remained himself, defying the foe; 
but they were as immovable as the rock itself. 

• Still, in the midst of his anger and mortifica¬ 
tion, he was aware of a strange pleasure he felt 
in the situation. Never so happy as when the 
Lady of Aberdeen bathed and bandaged some 
slight wound, when they made merry in pauses 
of the assault, or when together he and Clare in¬ 
spected the fortifications, going the rounds with a 
single torch, questioning each other’s thoughts 
and taking care for each other’s safety. To 
Clare this was nothing new. She was well aware 
who had been her i reserver in tiding Forest, 
had heard ceaselessly of thj dauntless Sir Lang¬ 
shaw Ogilvie ere he had been appointed to the 
trust whic i her father had held, and although 
these sentiments had greatly strengthened and 
matured since then, had felt and concealed some¬ 
thing of them on the very night of his arrival. 
But Sir Langshaw would not have dreamed three 
months before that he should have regarded this 
plain, quiet girl with any warmer feeling than that 
of pleasant acquaintanceship. Still both remain¬ 
ed in blissful ignorance of each other’s heart, for 
indeed Clare never once indulged a hope, and she 
believed that nothing but noble knightliness 
prompted his kindness and protection, while he 
in turn questioned if she had a heart, so much 
difficulty did he find in reaching it. There was 
not food for a week more in the granary, con¬ 
cerning which the pretended lady had so boast¬ 
ed, and Clare again resigning her authority into 
the girl’s hand, caused them to sound a truce and 
summon a parley with King Edward, while 
Scotch messengers went into the camp. 

“ Ah!” said Edward, “ye come to surrender 
at last ?” 

“ Not at all, sire,” they answered, “our castle 
is impregnable as ever. Ninety years, instead of 
ninety days, would make no difference. Our 
lady has a cousin, a fair, weak thing, who stays 
with her. She has been prostrate with fear, for 
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half her blood is English, and ill and pining 
since the siege. The Countess of Aberdeen en¬ 
treats the courtesy from the King of England 
that he suffer this girl to depart through his camp 
to-day, on her way to other relatives not in our 
•trait.” 

“ And what will she go on V* asked the king. 

“ The same animals, sire, who bear her ward¬ 
robe and the wool for her spinning, will bear her.” 

" Very well. Present our royal compliments 
to Clare of Aberdeen. Her cousin can come, 
can depart in safety. But her wardrobe and the 
wool for her spinning,” he said sarcastically, 
" will be examined.” 

“ Willingly, sire !” and they returned. Short¬ 
ly after, the English heralds led from the gate 
two donkeys, the first laden with two panniers, 
one containing her wardrobe, the other her wool, 
and the last bearing the languid Lady Clare. 
The heralds reported to the king that they had 
been again conducted over the castle, which still 
presented the same undisturbed strength, and on 
but one spot could any further storming have 
effect, from sea, upon the southeast side. That 
day the two ships left their station, and joining 
the others prepared to commence operations on. 
the point indicated. Since all the Scotch sol¬ 
diers, had generally gaunt and bony faces, the 
heralds did not notice any famine visible upon 
their well padded forms, and since the maidens' 
cheeks were delicately*painted to a healthy hue, 
no illness nor distress could be seen there, while 
the suffering which Clare had undergone being 
undisguised among the falsely colored faces, gave 
her sickness a natural appearance. Before leav¬ 
ing the castle she had shown Sir Langshaw the 
passage, and bade him farewell. There was a 
tremulousness in her tone as she did so that shed 
a new light upon his mind, and perhaps he would 
at once have held her there till he had declared 
the emotions that agitated him, had time allowed. 
But the heralds were already impatient, and re¬ 
straining himself into that compressed earnest¬ 
ness, through which all deep natures express 
more than by words, he replied in a low, firm 
voice, and few words. Clare mistook it for cold 
indifference, and with a proud step left him. On 
entering the English lines she was detained a 
short time while two inspectors in the king's 
presence examined the panniers. Thrusting 
their hands through the folded garments to the 
bottom of the pannier, each in turn, and thor¬ 
oughly searching one or two pieces at the top, 
and turning over a steel hand mirror, they found 
nothing. Then lightly lifting a few of the snowy 
fleeces and rolls of wool, they glanced at layer 
after layer and pronounced them free to pass. 


u You will look at all,” said the king, who 
did hot deem the work complete. “ I will look 
myself,” and he turned up, edge by edge, the 
soft layers to the last, although without taking 
them from the basket. Clare had stood during 
this business with her riding cap and plume in her 
hand, her long habit trailing on the ground, and 
an old sword and some small daggers m her em¬ 
bossed belt, for her way lay through a forest. 
She was shown into a tent, and an old woman 
sent to search her. But as no one knew exactly 
what was wanted, nor what the regalia could be 
like, she found no more than the others had 
done, and once more mounted, Clare was led 
through the camp by the king himself. As he 
loosed her bridle, she rode on, and when three 
nights had intervened, bonfire after bonfire, 
springing up on the neighboring hills, told Sir 
Langshaw that Clare and the regalia were safe. 

“ Some accursed signals from these people, 
one clan to another, Scotland through 1” said 
King Edward, when he saw them. “By my 
troth 1 I wonder was all right with that girl ? A 
weird-looking piece, with eyes that seemed to 
triumph about something.” 

Meanwhile Clare fared steadily on her way, 
having tlfe king's passport should she meet an 
Englishman, and a magic talisman to ward off all 
harm from her own countrymen, in the treasure 
she carried. She knew well where he who 
claimed to be king of Scotland was, and toward 
his stronghold 9he directed her steps. Giving 
the watch-word to the porters, she was allowed 
entrance, and shown into Bruce's presence, 
where by her direction the panniers also were 
immediately brought. So many times had her 
father sheltered Bruce in perilous adversity that 
he was well known to her, and entering, she ob¬ 
served him surrounded by several of the most 
distinguished nobles and ladies of the land. The 
day was lowering and gloomy, but she seemed 
to bring sunshine with her, for all turned to look 
as she passed by. To the house of Fife belonged 
the traditionary right of crowning the Scottish 
king, and the people would not have considered 
that they had a lawful ruler had it been other¬ 
wise. Of the House of Fife there were but four 
members, all distantly connected. Two of these 
were in England, the third was fighting in the 
north. The fourth was Clare of Aberdeen. 
Her habit was slightly torn by the briars, her 
face was white and thin, leaving the eves dark, 
gleaming and distinct. Behding her knee she 
kissed the king's hand, and as he raised her, re¬ 
treated a step and glancing at the others said: 

“I am the Countess of Aberdeen, and a 
member of the House of Fife.” 
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“ Thou hast been fearfully beleaguered, Lady 
Clare; hast conquered ! No ? How then here V* 
asked Bruce. 

“I have brought the Treasure of Scotland 
through the English army/* she answered quiet¬ 
ly, “ that it might b 3 saved. And to prevent 
further trouble, I have come to crown the king. 1 * 

Unclasping her cap, she drew from beneath its 
lining, the small, low crown of the regalia. 

"Pardon, sire, that I have thus brought thy 
diadem. Otherwise English brows would have 
profaned, and thou hadst never have worn it !** 
And the king bent with profound reverence for 
her heroism, while she set it on his head. Out 
of her panniers she now lifted article by article, 
and from the wrinkles of a sleeve, the folds of a 
skirt, the trimmings of a gown, she drew jewel 
by jewel, fitting each in its proper place in the 
embossed belt she wore. From within the hollow 
frame of her small, steel dressing-minor, she 
took the gem spangled dagger-sheaths, and the 
real sword hilt. Then from between the layers 
of wool, bedded and tangled in soft furze, she 
gathered piece by piece, disjointed portions of the 
whole regalia, refitted them and indued King 
Robert in their ancient splendor. 

" Thou art crowned King of Scotland, now,** 
she said. “ Spread it over the land through thy 
messengers! Edward fights in vain! No power 
on earth can uncrown King Robert !** And over¬ 
come by exhaustion, now that her errand was 
accomplished, she fell fainting at his feet. The 
king snatched her in his arms with a loud ex¬ 
clamation of admiration and pity, himself ap¬ 
plied the restoratives, and at last consigned her 
to the tender care of the queen and her ladies. 
The next day, quite restored, she informed him 
in answer to his inquiries, of Sir Langshaw*s 
situation, and her castle's condition. 

" No provisions V* said he. “ Why, I myself 
saw the immense granaries that are cut from the 
rock, a hundred feet below the treasury, sealed 
up for just such an event as this, where no air 
should reach the grain and wine, and oil stored 
there in vast quantities. It cannot be possible 
they are exhausted.** 

" Our old castellan died directly after my fath¬ 
er, vainly endeavoring to speak,** she said ; "it 
must have been that. Neither the present cas¬ 
tellan, nor I, know anything of these granaries.** 

" They are there though/* 6 aid Bruce, and he 
gave her a very specific account of their place 
and contents. She remembered the place, and 
had always thought it some peculiar structure for 
support. 

" I must return at once and tell them/* she 
said. " Now I can save Sir Langshaw, as he 


has saved me. It was his thought to send the 
regalia, though he meant another should take it.** 
The king interpreted the flush that dyed her face 
in speaking. 

"Although I am loath to see thee depart, 
sweet Clare, as thou wilt not doubt/* said he," yet 
if thou canst, it is clearly thy duty; but how ?** 

" There is a secret way, sire, through which 
the garrison could escape if Sir Langshaw were 
not immovable. I enter by that.** 

" Then with thee shall go/* he replied," a force 
sufficient to issue from thy gates under Ogilvie, 
and annihilate our enemy.** And that very day, 
under an escort of warriors, she departed. 

In the interval, messengers had spread the 
news that the King of Scotland was crowned, till 
it reached the ears of King Edward, who had 
thought it all impossible. Gnashing his teeth, 
he sullenly called off his men from attack, for 
the castle still held out under Sir Langshaw, and 
they were silent and deliberating if it were best 
to raise the siege at noon, two days after the 
reinforcement had left Bruce. The number 
which Lady Clare led, had been constantly swell¬ 
ing as they marched along, and now at last they 
reached the mouth of the passage. It wa? be¬ 
low high water mark, and the tide subsiding had 
left the ledge bare. Here, having first kindled 
several torches, one by one, every man threw 
himself on his hands and knees, and crawled into 
a fissure of the rocks. Iihst of all she herself 
went, passed the long line that awaited her, and 
then through the damp ways still dripping with 
sea-water, and submerged several inches, they 
silently wound up till their feet touched dry 
stone. Into what seemed nothing but a crack in 
the rock, she fitted a key which had been hidden 
in another crevice, and slowly a great gate swung 
open and they entered broad ways full of high 
arches and myriad passages. Many other gates 
and doors were passed, and hardly had they 
closed the last, before they perceived the castellan, 
with a duplicate key, the maidens, and the re¬ 
mainder of the garrison winding down towards 
them. Sir Langshaw had sent them away with 
their lives, and remained alone, resolved never 
to open the gates. 

"We are safe, now/* said the Lady Clare. 
"You will conduct these brave guests of ours 
into pleasanter regions,**and leaving the castellan, 
she swiftly ran on before, through the long pas¬ 
sages, and up the dark corridors, till standing in 
the main hall of the deserted castle, the wind 
blowing down the great stairway told her the tall 
turret was open, and with a joyful step she hur¬ 
ried up, running fast and breathless. It was the 
hour of sunset, and Sir Langshaw sat aloqe in 
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the open air, looking sadly but sternly oat to 
eea. She did not pause to think, bat as he rose, 
sprang forward with a cry into his arms. 

“ Saved, saved!” she said. It was enough for 
him that she said it; he did not question how; 
but murmuring, “ Clare! Clare! art thou here ! 
Come back to me once more ere I die?” clasped 
her only closer in his arms, and kissed her brow 
repeatedly. She had not dreamed of the wild 
vehemence of her action, nor thought even what 
she was doing, or of the reception she would 
meet, when, forgetting all her past belief, in the 
eudden joy of deliverance, she had thus wildly 
expressed her passion. But it was enough to 
feel his rapturous embrace, to know with certain¬ 
ty, as in that moment she did, that Sir Langshaw 
loved her with all the strength of his great heart, 
and when the household were once more assem¬ 
bled, the 6tate of affairs was pretty well under¬ 
stood. Immediately after the arrival of the rest, 
one of the great granaries was unsealed, and in 
the course of some two hours, the famished gar¬ 
rison sat down to such a feast as for months they 
had not shared. 

At last the moon rose round and clear behind 
the forests, and taking advantage of the first 
glimmer, the whole body rose and donned their 
armor. A moment Sir Langshaw held Clare in 
his arms with a fervent grasp, for now the first 
time that she sent him forth to battle might also 
be the last. Nevertheless, the joy of the moment 
drowned the bitterness, and with his naked sword 
in hand, out of the great gates that swung si¬ 
lently for their exit over draw-bridge and outer 
ditch, even in the enemy’s teeth, he led the host 
that followed, and falling like an alavanche on 
the careless foe, utterly swept them from the face 
of Scotland, for not a hundred southern knights 
escaped with Edward to tell the tale of his defeat. 
A loag and dreadful night for England, a glori* 
ous one for Scotland. With dawn Sir Lang¬ 
shaw returned victorious to his bride. From that 
day the houses of Ogilvie and Aberdeen melted 
into one—the proudest branch of old Scotch 
strength. 

Origin of Turnooat. 

At the battle of Foetadt, fought in 1707, between the 
Baxona and Russians on the one aide, and the Swede* on 
the other,theSaxona wore red coats, and the Russian* white 
ones lined with red. The Saxona were aoldieca of high 
reputation, while the Russians (though it was hut little 
more than two years before w Pultonra’s day ”) were the 
most abject creatures imaginable. To deceive the Swedes, 
the Russians wen ordered to put on their coats wrong 
aide out, the object being to prevent the 8wedea from con¬ 
centrating their forces upon the cowards. But the plan 
didn’t answer, for though the Saxona repulsed the Swedes, 
the Russians ran away at onoe, in spite of having turned 
their coats, and carried the Saxona with them. 


THE OLD ELM TREE. 


BT XTHKL WALD EON. 

There’s an elm tree standing lone, 

When the ocean maketh moan, 

In each dying wave; 

And its bending branches stoop, 

And pitying, sorrowing, droop 
O’er a lonely grave— 

Bnolate Is the mansion, 

And then standeth an empty chair, 

And beside it in the dimness, 

A desolate spirit hero. 

Wearily beateth the heart, 

Whence hope was wont to start— 

Rope strong and brave; 

But that hope is buried now 
Under the elm tree's hough, 

In that lonely grave. 

Wearily stroggleth the An 
Upon its ghastly bier 
Of ashes white; 

Taint flickering on the wall, 

Dim shadows rise and foil, 

Mocking my sight— 

The blasts, in baffled strength, 

Bustle the curtain’s length 
With ghostly wave— 

And each wind-shriek tells me how 
They’ve been rustling the elm tree's hough, 
O’er that lonely grave— 

Then's no hope, ne foith, no prayer— 

All—yes, all an buried then, 

When the tall grass swayeth slowly, 

To the heaven-breathed night-winds holy— 
When I hear the gentle tone 
Of the eoean making moan 
In each pebbly wave— 

Where the elm tree's branches stoop, 

And pitying, sorrowing, droop 
O'er that lonely grave. 

CATALINA. 

A TALE OF ANDALUSIA. 

BY FRANCIS W. 8AWTELLE. 


“ Gracios, senor, gracios.” 

I was in Spain—in Grenada, that valuable 
but somewhat dilapidated property belonging to 
Mr. Irving. I had been sauntering leisurely and, 
I flatter myself, gracefully along the walk, ad¬ 
miring the beauties of nature and my own 
unexceptionable costume—I had on my best 
dothes; indeed, I may say I always wear my 
best clothes, for the same reason that Paddy de¬ 
clined purchasing a chest that was going cheap 
at auction. “Why should I buy a chist?” he 
asked of hfe adviser. “ To pit yer clothes in, 
sure,” replied his friend. “ Me clothes, is it ?” 
returned Paddy, in amazement; “ what! an* go 
naked ?”—I was loitering along, I say, admiring 
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many things, bat nothing more than the be¬ 
witching play of fans, the matchless walk and 
bewildering faces of the lovely ladies I was con¬ 
stantly meeting. 

While thus pleasantly and profitably em¬ 
ployed, my attention was attracted towards two 
persons slightly in advance of me. The figure 
of one of the party was superior to that of any 
woman I had yet seen in Spain, but that of the 
shorter, and apparently younger of the two, was 
absolute perfection; never did I look upon its 
equal. Accelerating my pace a bit, to overtake 
the fascinating little creature, I was speedily by 
her side, when casting a furtive glance beneath 
her mantilla, I beheld—well there, what's the 
use of my trying to tell you a hundredth part of 
what I beheld ? such eyes shaded by such lashes, 
such smooth, glossy hair, and such an unneces¬ 
sarily lovely face, could only have been produced 
by Nature in a moment of spite towards us, 
poor lords, whom she (Nature) desired to drive 
distracted. 

Now I take it that every man has m his time 
came suddenly upon a face that has so com¬ 
pletely biologized him, as for the moment to con¬ 
fuse his senses—meaning, of course, a man 
belonging to that small class who, like you and 
I, have any sense to be confused. Precisely this 
sort of thing occurred to me at that time. In 
my bewilderment, I must have done something 
sufficiently awkward to attract attention; for the 
little lady, raising her eyes from the ground, 
glanced towards me. At the same instant, she 
struck one of the toes of her little bits of slip¬ 
pers against a small—a very small—stone, losing 
her balance and subjecting her to the imminent 
risk of a serious fall. With the rapidity of 
light, I caught her in my arms and restored her 
to her equilibrium. Lifting those eyes with 
those lashes to my face, and instantly dropping 
them with a little blush, a strain of music soft 
and low stole forth from between two ruby and 
eminently kissable lips, from between two rows 
of little pearls, softly and sweetly murmuring the 
three words that head this story: 

" Gracias , senor, grades” 

More intoxicated and confused than ever, I 
forgot what little Spanish I ever knew, and mur¬ 
muring a few words intelligible to neither gods 
nor men, I stood “ booing and booing," like 
Sir Pertinax, while she, with a little smile that 
spoke thanks, passed me, leaving me among the 
list of dangerously wounded. Recovering my 
self-possession with a jerk, I slowly and at some 
distance followed my divinity as she gracefully 
walked—no, she didn't walk—as she glided—no 
she didn't glide; Spanish women never do either. 


In describing their locomotion, you can only say 
that they " go it," and if a Spanish girl don't 
know how to "go it" and "walk Spanish" 
about as well as any other gal, why, you. can 
take my hat. Throngh several streets I fol¬ 
lowed, at a respectful distance, until at length 
she reached her residence. At the instant of her 
disappearance through the portal, a bright glance, 
shooting out from behind a most coquettish fan, 
pierced the very centre of my heart, causing that 
“ noble entrail" to flap and flounce in the most 
remarkable and alarming manner. 

Having executed a mental photograph of the 
building, and noted its exact location, I fled pre¬ 
cipitately back to my hotel, up the 6tairs, into 
my room, and placed myself before a mirror, as 
is my habit after meeting a pretty girl. A single 
glance assured me that my apparel was as I 
could have wished; a look at my countenance 
pleased me; but raising my eyes still higher, I 
saw a sight that filled me with shame and horror, 
and caused my frame to quiver with emotion. A 
favorite ear-lock that I had trained with much 
care to pitch forward over the left temple in a 
graceful curl, now hung limp and shaggy behind 
the ear. With a sensation akin to despair, I 
slat myself into a seat, and covering my face 
with my claws, strove to banish the recollection 
of the fair enchantress from' my mind. A bril¬ 
liant idea occurred to me; perhaps the left side 
of my profile was not turned towards her. I 
jumped from my chair, and excitedly pacing the 
room, thought the matter over. Yes, by Jove, it 
was the left, for her right hand was clasped in 
mine, while my left arm was encircling her 
waist. There could be no doubt of the matter. 
I was desolated. I threw myself again into the 
chair, with the audibly expressed wish, enun¬ 
ciated between a sob and a grunt, that an early 
dissolution might speedily terminate my suf 
ferings. 

Not observing any symptoms of the immedi¬ 
ate realization of my wish, I was about to order 
supper as a relief to my feelings, when another 
bright thought occurred to me, which at once re¬ 
stored hiy spirits. Struck, as she must have 
been, by my general appearance, perhaps she did 
not observe the frightful condition of my hair, 
after all. What if I should put my refractory 
wig in training and appear before her in all the 
glory of a perfect toilet—would not such a coarse 
tend to remove the unfavorable impression she 
received at our first interview ? I felt that such 
would be the case. Full of this idea, I precip¬ 
itately quitted the hotel, entered a barber's shop 
in the vicinity and subsided into a vacant oper¬ 
ating chair. 
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“ Would scnor caballero be pleased to be 
shared ?” inquired the handsome and exces¬ 
sively brigandish-looking proprietor of the estab¬ 
lishment. 

“ No, aenor caballero would not be pleased to 
be shared; aenor caballero always shared him¬ 
self, and be hanged to him! Scnor caballero 
wanted his hair fixed—so, did he understand ?” 

“ He felt gratified and happy in the belief that 
he comprehended senor's wishes.” 

I also felt gratified and happy for the same 
reason; and having placed myself in the proper 
position, he seized the implements of his profes¬ 
sion and forthwith pitched into me. 

While being combed and brushed and curling- 
tongsed, in a particularly scientific manner, I 
suddenly recalled the fact that, from the time of 
Gil Bias and the Knight of the Rueful Counte¬ 
nance down to the days of Figaro and our own 
times, Spanish barbers hare erer proved them- 
selres adepts in matters pertaining to the sex, 
scarcely erer failing to bring about a happy result. 
“ Why,” I asked myself, “ should not this fel¬ 
low know something, as well as his mighty 
brethren that were of old? There will be no 
harm in pumping him a bit, at all erents. 

“Are you familiar with such and such a 
locality ?” I asked, mentioning the name of 
the street where I had left “ the immortal part 
of myself.” 

“ He was familiar with all parts of Grenada, 
but with none more 60 than the street to which 
senor referred.” 

“ Did lie happen to know who resided in the 
old Moorish-built house on the right) just beyond 
the apothecary's ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ The deuce he did. Who were they ?” 

“A young widow and her charming niece, 
Catalina. Highly respectable people, though not 
so well off as they had been. The young lady 
has an uncle, a friar, who protects them.” 

“ Was he acquainted with the family himself?” 
I asked, wishing yet fearing to hear him reply in 
the affirmative, and also wishing, in case he did 
say yes, that be was not so atrociously* good- 
looking. 

“ He bad the honor of dressing the young 
lady's hair, now and then, upon the occasion of a 
Jieata or the like.” 

I gave a little start at the thought that the 
very paws that were then poking over my skillet 
had but a little while before, perhaps, toyed with 
and arranged the incomparable silken tresses of 
the adorable Catalina. 

“ Is she—that is, has she—in short, a novia, 
a beau?” 


A peculiar smile crept over the features of the 
handsome barber. 

“ He thought not—indeed, he was sure she had 
no lover. Senor must remember the lady was 
very young!” 

“ True.” 

“ Had senor met the lady in question ?” 

I hesitated. But why hesitate ? I could do 
nothing alone, and perhaps the barber might 
assist me. I didn't ask myself to what he 
would assist me—indeed, I never thought, and 
couldn't have told, to save my life, what it was 
I wanted; I only knew that I felt very queer in¬ 
deed, and so—I slipped a piece of gold into the 
barber's hand, and my adventure of the afternoon 
into his ear. 

“ Senor would like to become acquainted with 
the young lady ?” 

“ Certainly; but I fear that will be very diffi¬ 
cult,” I replied, with visions of duennas and 
daggers and all that, before my eyes. 

“ Not at all. Suppose senor were to send her 
a bouquet with the stems of the flowers confined 
by a ring, a bracelet, or some other pretty article 
of jewelry ?” 

“ And she would accept it ?” 

“ Doubtless.” 

“ But that will not be an introduction. I can¬ 
not address her on the strength of a bouquet 1” 

“ Most assuredly not. But he would be most 
happy to befriend senor caballero. The unclo¬ 
the friar, of whom he had spoken—who had the 
interest of his niece at heart, was also his friend. 
He (the friar) should call upon me that evening 
at my hotel.” 

Had the barber been a Frenchman, I should 
have embraced him; as he was a Spaniard, I 
executed a magical piece of jugglery, and— 
presto 1 something jingled in the bottom of his 
pocket that had jingled of yore in my own 
trousers. 

That afternoon, a beautiful bouquet and a 
costly bracelet left my room in charge of a trusty 
messenger. That evening the young gentleman 
who “had the honor to serve senor caballero 
Americano ,” ushered into my apartment a holy 
friar. He entered with a bow and a most benig¬ 
nant expression of countenance, which last (the 
countenance) seemed strangely familiar. That 
I had met him before, was certain; but I had 
visited so many churches, and seen so many 
churchmen in Spain, that I considered it useless 
to endeavor to recall where I had seen him, and 
so did not treble myself about it. 

Our conversation, after ruling for a time 
upon general topics, at length centered upon 
Catalina. 
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“ His thoughts," he was pleased to inform me, 
“ were not much occupied with the things of this 
world; bnt Catalina was the daughter of his 
only brother, and his heart went out towards 
her." And he sighed heavily. 

He certainly was not an old man, and I inter¬ 
preted the deep sigh as meaning, if he was not 
her own uncle and was not a churchman, his 
heart would go out towards her much more 
vehemently than it then did. 

“ He had learned from an excellent and trusty 
friend that I was in every way an unexception¬ 
able gentleman, a republican nobleman, the soul 
of honor," etc , etc. 

How my friend the barber had managed to 
discover all that, was rather more than I could 
understand. I was not disposed to deny the 
charge, however, and he remained undeceived. 

The next day I accompanied the compli¬ 
mentary successor of the apostles to the res¬ 
idence of his niece, where he shortly left me. 
Catalina had my bracelet clasped round her 
arm, and my bouquet in her little soft hands. 
She did not speak a word about either, but as 
we sat side by side, talking very soft and low, 
she looked at the jewel and at the flowers, then 
timidly raised her eyes to mine, and blushing, 
dropped them again, then, blushing harder than 
over, she carried the bouquet to her lips and 
placed it in her bosom. What mere words could 
have equalled this delicious little pantomime ? I 
was more than content. 

I lack space, paper, ink and inclination to re¬ 
late in detail how I sped in my wooing, how I 
walked, drove, danced and sung with Catalina, 
how she taught me Spanish—and such pretty 
Spanish, too—and how I got clear up to my 
ears in love with the little gipsey. Before the 
first month was at an end, I flattered myself that 
I understood her character perfectly. She was 
the most gentle, confiding, lovable, loving and 
extravagant little creature that ever flirted a fan. 
A passion for jewels was her weakness. It was 
morally impossible for her to see a pretty trinket 
without experiencing the most ardent desire to 
possess it; and I, as her guerido, her lover, could 
do no less than gratify her taste. I soon found, 
however, that I should be compelled to chock 
this constant drain upon my purse, or my little 
beauty would clean me out completely. Many a 
time had I resolved to give her a gentle hint in 
regard to her extravagance, but my courage and 
my will as often failed me. 

It happened, one day, as we were sitting 
together beneath the orange-trees and flowering 
shrubs in the marble patia, or court, of her 
house, that she dwelt longingly and lovingly 


upon the happiness that must inevitably resalt 
from the possession and ownership of a magnifi¬ 
cent jewelled necklace we had seen the day be¬ 
fore, and for which the goldsmith asked the mod¬ 
erate price of a hundred Napoleons. 

The sum was sufficiently large to cause me to 
think seriously of the matter, and with a (grave 
countenance, I ventured gently to expostulate 
with her upon the impropriety of an extravagant 
indulgence of her expensive taste. She looked 
up wonderingly in my face for a minute, with a 
sad and mournful expression; then, bounding 
into the house, she almost instantly returned 
with something less than a bushel basket-full of 
presents I had made her at various times, which 
she laid upon the seat by my side. 

"Could I forgive her?" she asked, placing 
both her little hands in mine, and looking im¬ 
ploringly with tearful eyes into my own. “ She 
had been so thoughtless—so very, very selfish! 
She had never thought that, perhaps, I was 
denying myself luxuries, and even comforts, for 
her foolish and wicked sake. She didn’t want 
the hateful necklace; she wouldn’t have it. I 
must—indeed I must, take back what I had 
already given her, except the bracelet, my first 
present, that she could not part with, and —would 
I only p-p-p-l-e-a-s-e forgive her 1” And her dear * 
little head drooped upon my shoulder, while my 
arm—but never mind about my arm. 

Would I forgive her ? That indeed! wouldn't 
I do just that ? Wasn’t I tickled to death that it 
lay in my power to do so ? I felt in my bones 
that it was more godlike to forgive than to 
seek revenge. I twisted and turned, and ran 
down and completely foundered the Spanish 
language, in pursuit of terms sufficiently strong 
to assure her I had nothing to forgive—that she 
was the light of my eyes and the joy of my 
heart—that she should keep all my presents and 
have the necklace, too—yes, dozens of necklaces 
—that she must never think I embarrassed my¬ 
self pecuniarily in gratifying her, for that would 
be impossible, as, in connection with my uncle 
the President of the United Ssates, and my 
brother the Secretary of State, I was the princi¬ 
pal owner of the valuable gold mines of Cali¬ 
fornia, not to mention Golconda and other tri¬ 
fling side-shows. “ So I pacified Psyche and 
kissed her, and reasoned her out of her gloom;" 
and when I departed from the house, to proceed 
at once for the necklace, I left her smiling, 
blushing, and most industriously kissed. 

I had not proceeded more than a dozen or 
eight paces down the street, before perceiving 
that I had left my cane behind me. lietuming 
to the house, I entered through the garden. 
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Catalina was standing precisely where I left her. 
With her glossy hair arranged so bewitchingly, 
her exquisite figure bent forward in the attitude 
of attention, and one little foot peeping timidly 
out and tapping gently upon the ground, she 
presented such a picture of loveliness, that I 
involuntarily paused to gaze upon her for a 
moment unperceived. 

I may have stood among the shrubbery for the 
space of half a minute, more or less, when 
another figure, a man's, appeared upon the scene. 
It was my friend the barber, whose features I 
now for the first time perceived bore a striking 
resemblance to those of my other friend the 
friar. 

“Juan," exclaimed Catalina, bounding to¬ 
wards him and looking up into his face with an 
expression I had never seen before, it was so full 
of love and confidence, " I am so glad you have 
come! I have bfeen so terribly bored by that 
stupid Senor Jinx!” 

" Why hija mi a, my child, what are you doing 
with all those trinkets here ?” he asked, pointing 
to the undisturbed heap of my presents. 

" O, he hesitated about the necklace of which 
we were speaking last night, so I was compelled 
to get up a little scene; these are the acces¬ 
saries.” And she laughed merrily. 

" You think he will get you the necklace ?” 

" He is sure to do so.” 

" Why, that will be a hundred Napoleons ?” 

" Yes.” 

" And be has already given you presents to an 
equal amount V 9 

"Yes” 

" Why then, my child, with what I have, there 
is nothing to prevent our marriage when he has 
been squeezed dry and is gone.” 

"And we will live at Madrid, Juan V 9 

“ Yes, darling.” 

And there was a long embrace. 

Now some fellows would have blundered right 
in among that happy couple and made a scene, 
and some fellows would have made great jack¬ 
asses of themselves by so doing. I did nothing 
of the kind, for two .reasons; first, because I 
was apprehensive that the brigandish looks of 
my handsome rival might be but the outward 
and visible sign of the inward and spiritual man, 
and second, because I knew it would do no good. 
With long and savage strides, I made for my 
hotel. 

" Jose!” I shouted, as I entered my room. 

The young gentleman who had the distin¬ 
guished honor to serve senor caballero Americano 
made his appearance. 

"How soon can I start for Seville V 9 


" To-morrow morning, at six.” 

" Good. See that my baggage is packed at 
once, and let it be in readiness.” 

" Senor!” 

" My baggage 1 ” I repeated, fiercely. 

^ Ah, pardon; senor alludes to his other shirt, 
his tooth-brush and comb. It shall be in readi¬ 
ness directly I find a paper and piece of string.” 

"And Jose l” I vociferated, as he vanished 
through the door to execute my order. 

"Senor?” 

" Bring me half-a-dozen of Sherry and a pipe.” 

" Yes, senor.” 

The Sherry was brought, and drawing a large 
arm-chair up to the table, I manfully faced the 
enemy. The siege was a tough one, but having 
sat down before the place, I was bound to reduce 
it, and it was about one o'clock, P. M., that I 
carried the last entrenchment by storm, at which 
time the empty bottles presented a singular ap¬ 
pearance—multiplying themselves at will from 
six to six hundred thousand millions. 

I have somewhere read that "Hardyknute 
havyng drenched hymself wyth a great horn of 
wyne, stared about hym and dyed.” For a brief 
period, I feared I was about to follow in the 
footsteps of the worthy and tough old Dane; but 
sleep came to my reliSt. 

The next morning, I awoke with a violent 
headache and thoughts of vengeance against the 
human family in general, and the handsome bar¬ 
ber in particular; but Jose having made me 
experimentally acquainted with the wonder¬ 
working properties of that mysterious morning- 
drink known as "bitters,” my headache, wound¬ 
ed vanity and love, vanished together, and I left 
for Seville a wiser and a worser man. 


WHISTLING. 

The man who don't believe in whistling, 
should go a step further, and put a muzzle on 
bobolinks and mocking birds. Whistling is a 
great institution. It oils the wheels of care, and 
supplies the place of sunshine. A man who 
whistles has a good heart under his shirt front. 
Such a man, not only works more willingly than 
any other man, but he works more constantly. 
A whistling cobbler will earn as much again 
money as a cordwainer who gives way to low 
spirits and indigestion. Mean or avaricious men 
never whistle. Who ever heard of a whistler 
among the sharp practitioners of Wall Street ? 
We pause for an answer. The man who at¬ 
tacks whistling, throws a stone at the head of 
hilarity, and would, if he could, rob June of its 
roses—August of its meadow larks. Such a man 
should be looked to. Let him. be looked to.— 
Albany Times. 


The man wedded to money 
wife. 


a shrew for a 
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TRUE FRIENDS. 


BY AMELIA P. WINTER. 


Sometimes, amid the tossing cares 
That roll along life's ocean, 

We find true hearts that cling to us 
With earnest, pure devotion. 

Hearts that unselfishly will give 
Their best years to our serving, 

And love not less, though we withhold 
The thanks they are deserving. 

Hearts that will turn aside from hopes 
It would be sweet pursuing, 

And patiently attend our wants, 
Unwearied in well doing. 

Yes, there are hearts whose pious love 
Will hide from us their sorrow, 

And for our ills, however slight, 

Will seek a balm to borrow. 

Hearts that will fold within themselves 
Their burdens, griefr and losses; 

And though ours may be lighter for, 
Still help us bear our cross^. 

0, blest are they who find suoh friends 
Upon Life's stormy ocean, 

And doubly blest the heart that beats 
To bless with its devotion. 


THE RESTORED WIFE. 

_ A 

BY JOHN BOSS D1X. 


" Well, I never!" exclaimed Mrs. Cavendish, 
as that lady rushed past the servant of Mrs. Del- 
amere, and took a seat on the sofa beside the lat¬ 
ter. “ I am in the most painful state of excite¬ 
ment, whilst you look as tranquil as if not even 
an earthquake could disturb you/’ 

" Well, Emily, what has occurred ?” cried the 
lady of the house, raising herself to a sitting pos¬ 
ture, and indolently placing two white fingers in 
the other's more nervous palin. 

" Let me breathe, first—let me breathe!" implor¬ 
ed the visitor, dropping beside her friend, on the 
couch, and still retaining her fingers by gentle 
pressure, to impress her tale upon her, " let me 
take breath, for the scene I have just witnessed 
had quite shattered me. Only fancy, imagine 
anything too horrible for your ears," continued 
the voluble- tongued lady, nodding her head with 
every word. " Kate Lyndhurst has married a 
nigger l" 

" A.black!" almost shrieked her listener, sit¬ 
ting upright, as if galvanized by the terrible 
intelligence. 

" A real nigger, my dear friend," continued 
the other, lowering her voice with horror. 

"But how—when—where did she meet the 
wretch ?" hastil^uked the languid lady, forget¬ 


ting ennui and languor in the rich tale of scan¬ 
dal prepared for her digestive powers. 

" Stop, and I'll tell you all; from what I hear 
and conjecture, she met the wretch at Dr. Hen¬ 
derson's. You must remember, my dear creature, 
when we went there together to consult him 
about your nerves, the terror you experienced 
when that black man, more than six feet high, I 
am sure, flung open the door to admit us." 

" I do indeed," shivered the other, at the bare 
recollection. 

" That's the man, my dear!" 

" Good heavens4 how dreadful," gasped Mrs. 
Delamere. " To marry such a creature—such a 
face—the white cravat and all!" 

" You may well say so! It is by that very 
white cravat I have found him out—you see I 
called this morning to see Mrs. Lyndhurst, and 
found her in violent hysterics. She had only 
just learned the event, and there was Mr. Lynd¬ 
hurst walking about—you know his odd, pomp¬ 
ous manner—and his deep base voice, as he 
uttered, ‘Who'd have thought it? who u\nUd 
have thought it? A child of mine, phew !'" 

" Well, I'm not sorry, as such an event was to 
happen, that it happened to them," said Mrs. 
Delamere, spitefully, "for their pride is quite 
offensive. A child of his, indeed! I should lik# 
to know why his should be exempt from indis¬ 
cretions !" And the dear friends pressed each 
other's hands; but what were the real facts of 
the case ? 

Mrs. Cavendish had in this matter painted the 
nigger blacker than he really was. Miss Kate 
Lyndhurst had eloped with a handsome young 
man, discreetly attired in black, with a white 
cravat. Thence arose the mistaken identity with 
the doctor's well-known, white-kerchiefed negro. 
Kate's mama had resolved that her daughter 
should marry a rich man, and to that end did her 
utmost to persuade Kate to become the wife of 
the elderly and rich Mr. Van Tasseler. But that 
gentleman was nearly sixty years of age—Kate, 
eighteen. The old millionaire mumbled forth 
broken -words of love; Mrs. Lyndhurst urged; 
Mr. Lyndhurst pointed out the value of riches; 
but Kate did not see them, simply because she 
had her eyes fixed on something else. She had 
noticed that whilst all these cold, worldly coun¬ 
sels were resounding in her ear, a pair of deep 
blue eyes met hers, whenever their owner saw 
her, with an expression of so much intense, but 
yet respectful interest, that she became thought¬ 
ful ; wondering whether he knew how tormented 
she was, and whether his looks denoted pity. 

It may be well at once to state, those deep 
blue eyes were in the head of a young clerk in 
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Mr. Lyndhurst's great banking establishment—a 
poor clergyman's son, who felt it no sin to aspire 
to one so much above him in a worldly point of 
view. Indeed ho coold not help himself, for his 
heart never asked permission, but departed with¬ 
out leave—a base deserter. 

The young lovers had looked and sighed some¬ 
time, then accident helped them on their journey 
of fate. Kate Lyndhurst went one day to con¬ 
sult Doctor Henderson, and what was her sur¬ 
prise to find Charles Mortimer, the quiet clerk, 
also in the waiting room. His nerves were out 
of order, too. Naturally enough Charles and 
Kate fell into conversation. Moreover, elsewhere 
he was only a clerk, here he was an acquaintance. 
So they talked more freely than they had ever 
done before, and parted ten thousand times more 
in love with each other. Again and again they 
met there, but not quite accidentally, for Charles 
watched when she went, and followed, and that 
was why Kate Lyndhurst disliked to see a doctor's 
carriage standing at the door, and why she dis¬ 
covered that a walk home was beneficial to her 
health. 

Cupid was making his way to port in a rough 
sea, but with willing hands to trim her sails. 
Hymen was vainly endeavoring on the other 
hand, to light his torch by Mr. Van Tasseler's 
eyes, but though they offered flint enough (for 
they were cold, selfish orbs), Kate Lyndhurst 
refused to find steel, consequently there was no 
fire possible. And whilst the disappointed god 
stood on the highway with his inverted and ex¬ 
tinguished {orch, like a rejected link-boy, Cupid 
came by with flying colors, driver to the happy 
Mortimer and Kate. Their horse's hoofs struck 
fire. Hymen took advantage of it, re-lit his 
torch, sprang upon the coach box and piloted 
them to a minister, by whom thoy were united. 

That was how it occurred, and the black man 
in the white handkerchief was the quiet-looking 
Charley Mortimer, and not Doctor Henderson's 
negro. But when ladies like Mrs. Cavendish 
give loose to their propensities for conjecturing 
and rushing to conclusions from surmises, it 
wonld be very lucky indeed, if in this world they 
did no greater harm than for a time to transform 
a quiet clerk in black, into a negro in a white 
cravat, for in this case, facts soon spoke for 
themselves. 

These facts were now unfortunate enough, 
Heaven knows. Kate Lyndhurst had a heart, 
and coutd not barter her beauty and eighteen 
years, for great wealth, old age and a disagree¬ 
able old man, so she did a very foolish thing; she 
permitted her eyes to see, and her ears to listen 
to love's persuasions, that a young, loving heart, 


the heart of a man, the mind of a gentleman, 
were better things than splendid misery. So she 
eloped, and caused all the hysterics and scoldings 
which we have recorded. 

Love in a cottage is very fine in theory, finer 
than it is in practice; unfortunately the former is 
the easiest thing of the two, for it only requires 
imaginative powers. The latter requires money. 
Now Charles Mortimer had just enough for the 
wedding tour. He took his bride to introduce her 
to his reverend father. That benevolent but 
poor old gentleman gave them first a lecture, 
then his benediction, next a breakfast, and lastly 
he sent them adrift to make their way in the 
world as he himself had done before them. Poor 
young folks! for them there were no difficulties, 
no troubles! Did they not love ? 

To the city they came, but Mr. and Mrs. Lynd¬ 
hurst were silent, and their doors barred against 
them. Mrs. Mortimer's letters were returned 
unopened. Charles strove very hard to obtain 
something, but he had sinned against the upper- 
tendom, and with none of them was there a 
chance. He had sinned against eveiy domestic 
hearth, by inciting a child to open rebellion 
against her parents. All this became too soon 
apparent—as visible as the emptiness of his 
purse. 

For some months they struggled on, and Kate 
Mortimer tasted poverty, a repast never even 
dreamed of in her days of prosperity. With 
some natures it is wholesome food, and nourishes 
many beautiful virtues, that spring up like winter 
flowers in snow, with others it saps the root and 
destroys the germ of everything lovely. Charles 
Mortimer strove as never man strove before, in 
all love, in all patience, for he felt how much he 
had wronged the fair creature beside him. He 
felt she was not, in the true spirit of marriage, 
bone of his bone ; but a strange shoot grafted on 
a tree foreign to its nature. Would it survive ? 
This was his restless thought, for he saw that 
Kate grew impatient, pettish and sad, all very 
bad symptoms. Poverty was irksome* and in¬ 
comprehensible to her, as it was to Marie 
Antoinette, who, when told that the people were 
in open revolution, and clamoring for bread, ex¬ 
claimed in the simplicity of her heart, " If there 
is no bread why don't they give *hem brioches ?" 
a kind of French cake. 

The young people were at this point when a 
letter arrived from Mrs. Lyndhurst. A wily 
letter, for if she had commenced by treating 
Charles Mortimer with contempt, or had used 
angry language, all Kate's good but dormant 
feelings would have arisen to defend him. But, 
no, she spoke of both of them with'sincere pity, 
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as of two thrown together who could never be¬ 
come one. How could a delicate and fair lily 
thrive in a field of rough wheat, where every 
moment its gentle petals were menaced by con¬ 
tact with the bustling ears 1 And how could her 
Rate ever hope to understand, or be understood 
by one so opposed to her in all things, as her 
father’s servant ? for he was no more. “ It has 
not been anger, but deep grief, my beloved girl,” 
wrote Mrs. Lyndhurst. “ But I felt it my duty 
to leave you awhile in your distress, that you 
might bo made well acquainted with the nature 
of the person you have thrown yourself away 
upon.” 

Kate laid down the letter and fell into a 
reverie, from which she at length awoke. Ah ! 
her mother had desired to see her. Poisoned by 
that letter, her mind underwent a change. She 
felt a disgust towards the honest, manly Mor¬ 
timer. The very struggles he made to support 
her, were so many proofs in her eyes of a base, 
low-born nature. Poverty and toil were natural 
to him—but to her! At that moment she bitter¬ 
ly repented Wt having married the millionaire. 
Her mother’s letter concluded with an offer to 
receive her again with open arms; her, but not 
her husband “ the man,” as she termed him. 

Charles Mortimer left home that morning to 
see a friend who had offered to obtain a situation 
for him in a merchant’s office. At all events it 
would be bread for the present. Joyfully he re¬ 
turned home, no longer with poverty staring him 
in the face. Despair, in the masquerade of Hope, 
led him to his door, and then flinging off the 
mask glared upon him. Kate was gone! He 
found a cold letter, yet one she had meant for a 
kind one, saying that for both their interests she 
had returned home, in the hope of softening her 
parents’ hearts, but he was informed that he was 
not an invited guest, nor could she see him at 
present. 

Charles Mortimer felt the blow keenly; he sat 
like one bewildered. Then he wrote to her and 
pleaded, implored her to return; he would work, 
slave—do anything, if she would only come and 
cheer him with her presence. 

Cold indeed was the letter she wrote him in re¬ 
ply. She begged he would be more reasonable, 
more generous*after all the injury she had en¬ 
dured in consequence of his selfish conduct. She 
would write, but she begged of him to leave her 
in peace, or certain ruin must ensue. Charles’s 
conscience told him he was acting rightly, so he 
persisted in all gentleness and love to urge her 
duty as a wife, her position in this voluntary sep¬ 
aration; but Kate, though only weak herself, 
had an unscrupulous mother, one who would 


have preferred anything, sooner than have her 
daughter lose caste. 

Charles gave up his situation in the city. He 
had no powerful friends, so he went to a little 
quiet New England village and became school 
teacher. His profits were small, and in that quiet 
spot Kate’s humble husband was unknown—for¬ 
gotten by all. The privations for the few months 
of her married life made the splendor of her home 
more appreciated. 

Months passed and her very position made her 
seem more attractive to many. Separated from 
her husband! Those who could not hope to 
become that to her, ventured boldly to whisper 
affection. Others, themselves bound by ties, 
presumed even more; perhaps they were her 
equals. At first this flattered her; but many 
an hour came, in which she struggled to 
chase away an ever-coming vision of pure, holy 
joy; of a love which clings around a husband’s 
neck. In the whirl of fashion, she tried not to 
think; but thought comes in the dreams, over 
which we are powerless, and more than once 
when the poison of passion had been breathed 
into her ear, the vision of night gave her back to 
holy peace and love. Stronger and stronger 
waged the war within her breast, the fiercer when 
she saw how little her mother cared for her danger. 

One night, a man high in social position, mar¬ 
ried, with whom she had been more free, because 
he was married and she felt more secure, flung 
himself on his knees as gracefully as any one 
might do it, and implored her to fly with him. 

Kate shrank back aghast. Was this the result 
of her kindness of manner to him 1 A film came 
over her mental sight. She almost dreaded look¬ 
ing within. With a strong effort she did so at 
last, and there in her heart, safely enshrined, she 
found Charles Mortimer. A deep, sobbing sigh 
relieved her terror, and then she burst into tears. 
What she said to the one before her she never 
remembered; but from that day, neither at ball 
or fete, did any one see Kate Mortimer. 

And the village schoolmaster, no went on his 
own quiet way; but in all that quiet he was not 
half so lonely as Kate, surrounded as she was by 
her friends and family. Charles Mortimer made 
many friends. Every village child loved its 
teacher. He taught in love; every one laid their 
burdens on his shoulders, for he had none of his 
own, they thought, to bear, so they made him 
carry every weighty load. Thus Charles Mortimer 
almost lost the habit of thinking of himself or of 
his own cares. 

“ Mr. Mortimer, do come down to the house 
and speak with a poor young woman who came 
in last night, and seems quite sick.” 
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It was the wife of the landlord of the Tillage 
tavern who spoke. 

“Bat, my good lady,” answered he, " I cannot 
intrade on persons whom I do not know.” 

“ Bat she’s been asking for some good man to 
consult with her, she seems in great trouble.” 

“ My dear Mrs. Hartley, it is not my place. 
Pray go to your minister. It is his business, not 
mine. Whoiskhe?” 

“ Don’t know, Mr. Mortimer. She is dressed 
plainly, and keeps her head hanging down, bat 
she’s handsome,I should say. She asked for you.” 

“ For me 1” he exclaimed. “ How could she 
know me V* He felt tremaloas, bat without an 
idea of the troth. He never dreamed it could be 
his Kate, bat the landlady continaed urging him, 
with the assurance that though the stranger had 
not asked for him by name, she had inquired for 
the good village teacher, who coaid aid her with 
his counsel. Thus urged, Mortimer sallied forth 
in the gray twilight of an October evening. 

When he entered the little inn, he found that 
the poor woman, ill and in trouble, had fallen 
into a momentary forgetfulness in sleep, for she 
had been confined to her bed since the morn¬ 
ing. Mortimer sat patiently by the parlor fire, 
listening to all the many conjectures about the 
guest in the other room. 

“ You mind, Mr. Mortimer, if I’m not right,” 
said the landlady, at last. “ It must be Jackson’s 
daughter, pretty Jane, as they called her; she ran 
away last year with that gay fellow from New 
York—poor girl—she’s come home ruined, and 
wants you to speak with her father, for don’t I 
see, how she hides her face, and I believe her 
lying in bed is just a sham that you shan’t look 
on her countenance.” 

“ Poor girl, God help her!” exclaimed Charles, 
his heart already warmed towards, one in such 
apparent sorrow. “ God knows I should respect 
her trouble and not strive to pry into her secrets !” 

At this moment a little bell in the room up 
stairs was rung, and the landlady hurriod up. 
Down she came in a few moments. 

“Just as I suspected,” she whispered, “she 
asks to see you, but without any light.” 

Gently Charles Mortimer entered the room 
above, and seating himself beside the bed, he drew 
the curtain between himself and its occupant. 

“ You sent for me, I believe ?” he said, in a 
low tone. “ Of what service can I be to you ?” 

“ Not by name, sir,” she uttered quickly, but 
in a very low tone, replying to the first part of 
his sentence, “ for I do not know it.” 

“ My name is Mortimer,” he said. 

There was a pause for some moments, and he 
heard her sigh deeply. 
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| “ Tell me if I can in any way serve you,” he 

said, again. “ I will gladly do so.” 

“ Gladly ? willingly 1” she asked, hurriedly* 

“ Yes, on my honor, in any way in my power. 
We are sent on earth to aid one another. Love 
one another is a divine law.” 

“ Sir,” she whispered, with broken sobs, “ I've 
wronged one to whom I owed all gratitude.” 

“ ’Tis a pity,” he said, gently; “ ingratitude is 
a self scourge; it carries its penalty with it. I 
do hope you exaggerate your fault, my poor girl.” 

“ You call me what I am not, sir,” she replied, 
“ I am not a girl ; I am married.” 

A bolt of agony shot through Mortimer’s 
heart, and he placed his hand on his bosom to 
quell the spasm. 

“ Married,” she uttered again, in a suppressed 
tone, “ married, and have forsaken, wronged my 
husband. I listened to false counsels and flat¬ 
tering tongues, to all who would have misled me.” 

“ God help you indeed, my poor woman!” he 
said, with deep emotion. 

She was weeping bitterly. 

“ What can I do for you V* he asked, again; 
“ shall I take you to your friends ?” 

“ Friends ! I have none but my husband.” 

“But if you have so deeply wronged him, 
will he re—” he spoke hesitatingly. 

“I have been thoughtless, erring, but not 
guilty—on my life not guilty 1” she said, inter¬ 
rupting him in e^ony. 

“ Then be comforted,” he said, gently; and 
moving back the curtain, he took the hand invol¬ 
untarily which had been raised to fling back the 
charge of guilt. “ Be comforted. We are all 
weak, erring creatures. He must forgive you. I 
will go to him.” 

“ Will he love me again ? O, say he will!” 

“ Ho will—he must! O, ten times more than 
ever, if he have any heart!” exclaimed Mortimer, 
“ for indeed the lost lamb restored is precious.” 

“ Love me—0,. me, my husband ! my Char¬ 
ley 1” exclaimed Kate, rising up and flinging her 
arms around his neck, “ for I love none but you 
in the wide world.” 

Need we record his answer ? The lip which 
forgave but never spoke—the arms which drew 
her to his strong heart, as he had never before 
strained her—and her sobbing accents of gTeat 
joy, as she told how she had fled all once more, 
to be with him and share his poverty. 

Mrs. Lyndhurst stormed at the degenerate 
taste of her daughter, but her husband, pompous 
a? he was, had a father’s heart, and made a settle¬ 
ment on the young couple, who at last realized 
that dream “ love in a cottage,” for Kate had 
tried the great world, and found it but tinsel. 
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A TALK ABOUT THE TIMES. 


A TALK ABOUT THE TIMES. 

There is always a set of people who are grum¬ 
bling about the days they lire in, who even look 
backward—never forward—and find their stand¬ 
ard of excellence in some remote period when 
everything differed from the usages of the pres¬ 
ent. Nothing pleases—nothing satisfies them; 
art has no beauties, science no wonders for their 
dulled vision. These laudatores temperis acti — 
eulogists of by gones—are what Young America 
terms old fogies , and if there is any term of rep¬ 
robation more severe than another, it ought to 
be applied to them. But there is another class, 
equally reprehensible and more dangerous—the 
optimists, the men who believe that “ whatever 
is, is right.” The mere existence of an idea, or 
set of ideas, a fashion, a manner of thinking or 
acting, is enough to satisfy them. If they ad¬ 
mit the existence of any evil, it is only when 
that evil proves a failure. The foiled filibuster 
may be derided and condemned; but the suc¬ 
cessful ruffian who folds the blood-stained and 
stolen robe of empire round his person, is a hero. 
With them, the fugitive swindler who gets off to 
a foreign country, with half a million dollars be¬ 
longing to friends and neighbors in his hands, 
must not be harshly spoken of. 

But we are neither of the optimist nor the old 
fogy school. While we recognize the grand 
onward movement of society, we cannot but be 
sensible of the occasional jarrings and oscilla¬ 
tions of the machinery, and there are some things 
in the aspect of society well calculated to excite 
some alarm. Among these is the frenzied activ¬ 
ity exhibited in the pursuit of wealth, the mania 
for speculation which has invaded all classes, the 
almost universal worship of the golden calf. 
This has led to over trading, over banking, over¬ 
crowding of all commercial channels, over-tasking 
of all energies. In the wearing, suffocating, 
grinding strife for gold, the human race is dwarf¬ 
ing its intellect and weakening its physique. 
Health and higher culture are bartered away for 
dross. A man is not valued so much for what 
he is, as for what he has; less prized for the pos¬ 
session of that which fits him for a glorious 
hereafter, than for that which fits him for a glit¬ 
tering present. In the train of accumulating 
wealth, and much of it fictitious, comes that 
baneful luxury which has sapped the strength of 
so many nations. The extravagance of the 
times is really alarming. It is appalling to 
reckon up the cost of palatial structures and of 
sumptuous furniture, and to mark the costly 
dresses which flutter in the streets of our great 
cities. The dazzling extravagance of city life, 
the golden glory of the bubbles that speculators 


are incessantly inflating, tempt hundreds of 
thousands from the paths of honest industiy and 
toil. Labor is thrown into the shade—partic¬ 
ularly agricultural labor. Sturdy young men 
forsake the plough, as soon as they are eman¬ 
cipated from paternal authority, and rush into 
the over-crowded avenues of trade to take their 
chances in the great commercial lottery in which 
not one man in a hundred more than wins a 
livelihood—in which the pathway is strewn with 
wrecks, with broken fortunes, and with blighted 
hopes. Not that commerce is not a noble pur¬ 
suit ; but the trouble lies in overdoing it, in de¬ 
stroying the balance of employment. Agricul¬ 
ture is neglected to such an extent, the number 
of the non-producing, trading and manufacturing 
and speculating people so overbears the produc¬ 
ing population, that food is not raised in suf¬ 
ficient quantities to supply the demand, or, to 
speak more correctly, the supply is so limited, 
that the cost of necessary provisions almost ex¬ 
hausts the resources of the laborer who has only 
his moderate wages to depend upon. Such are 
some of the material evils of the times. If we 
glance at the moral world, we are startled by the 
spectres of guilt that cross the vista in grim pro¬ 
cession. Murder no longer seeks its victim in 
the night time, but strikes him down in the broad 
face of day. Robbery is no longer perpetrated 
in the silent watches of the night, but seizes its 
prey in the broad gaslight of early evening. 
Crimes against the person are marked by fearful 
audacity of commission; and crimes against 
property by fearful frequency, and by being no 
longer confined to the desperate, but perpetrated 
by persons enjoying tho confidence of society, 
and not impelled to steal by hunger. 

But shall we conclude from all this that ruin 
awaits us ? ^Ve take no such hopeless view of 
the future. Many of the evils, to which we have 
adverted, are temporary delusions. In a free 
country, with such a history as ours, a healthy 
reaction always follows an unhealthy excitement. 
Severe reverses in speculation, and excessive 
trading, will be fraught with a warning that will 
produce a change in the manner of doing bus¬ 
iness. Agriculture, after being neglected, will 
recall its wandering votaries. Colossal fortunes 
will no longer be sought, but competence strug¬ 
gled for and won; and men will be more 
esteemed for their taste and intellectual acquire¬ 
ments, than for the splendor of their furniture 
and the costliness of their equipage. If it be 
" a mad world, my masters,” it is not hopelessly 
insane. At least this country, with its basis of 
sound sense and ample resources, is not past 
hoping for, praying for, and living for. 
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A PRAYER FOR GRACE. 


IT BJATRI01. 

father in hearen! I bow before thee, 

An humble suppliant at thy shrine; 
Entreating]?, I would implore thee 
To list, 0 God, to prayer of mine! 

father, thou knowest all my weakness! 

Thou knoweet how my soul has erred! 

Give me a portion of thy meekness, 

Teach me, 0 Father, but the word! 

Thou knowest in thy heavenly wisdom, 

How much of grace and strength I need; 

Hast thou not seen how cares oppress me? 

How oft my soul is doomed to bleed? 

Thou knowest, thou alone, how often 
I need thy strengthening arm to guide; 

What is too harsh within me, soften; 

What is too lofty, make just pride! 

0. giro me faith to do thy mission, 

Whate'er that mission, Father, be; 

To hearenly Joy is the admission— 

Since Thou art Heaven, and Heaven’s with Thee! 

Then let the unction of thy spirit 
Flow o'er my soul to cleanse each Ill; 

So, Father, will I strive to merit, 

And know none but thy sovereign will! 


MR. HENBODY’S HAPPY THOUGHT. 


BT WILLIAM O. EATON. 


Mr. Obpiieus Hknbodt was one of that en¬ 
viable class of oar fellow-citizens known to their 
wives as jealous husbands. He was a man of 
means and leisure, and divided his time abtrat 
equally between watching his wife and playing on 
the flute. He may have inherited a passion for 
music, and wished to seem worthy of his Pagan 
name; but, whether or no, he was assiduous in 
his attentions to the flute, and though he was a 
very poor player, kept his mouth and fingers go¬ 
ing upon it with such inveteracy, as greatly to 
disturb the nerves of Mrs. Henbody and the 
neighbors. So she often scolded him, for a bore. 

" That's the way, Harriet! Whenever I try to 
take a little comfort, yon are miserable. My 
flute is my friend, and therefore you hate it. 
Can't you let me have this little relief, in the 
midst of the wretchedness you cause me V* 

“ You are the cause of your own unhappiness, 
by yonr unfounded suspicions. I am sorry I ever 
gave up my maiden name to become a Henbody 1 
And then to be disturbed by such music 1" 

“ Let me alone, woman, and let me toot." 

" Yon don't know how to toot. Yon ought to 
have a tutor," replied she. 
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“ Pity your mother hadn't tutored you, in the 
way that you should go! Then I should have had 
a good, steady, constant wife, and not been driven 
to melancholy and despair." And he went on 
playing, regardless of the wry face she made. 

" I declare 1 see no end to this double torture," 
she exclaimed. “ Nothing but flutation and re¬ 
proach, from one week's end to another." 

“ Am 1 not a good husband, ma'am V* 

" No, you are not! You don't place any con¬ 
fidence in me!" 

" You don't have to labor, Harriet." 

“ 1 do labor—under your confounded jealousy. 
1 mean to go and consult Mrs. Sly, the fortune¬ 
teller, and see if she can't see anything better for 
me in the future." 

“ Fortune teller! pshaw! humbug. Better con¬ 
sult your conscience! You'll get little satisfaction 
from either, though." 

"As much as you'll get from that horrid flute 1" 
retorted Mrs. Henbody, rushing to the glass to 
see if rage had much distorted her really beauti¬ 
ful visage. " I shall go to see her this afternoon, 
at four o'clock, if I'm alive," she added, arrang¬ 
ing her curls coquettishly. "I'm anxious to 
know what's going to become of me.'* 

" I can tell you that !—going to ruin as fast as 
possible, Mrs. Henbody. And I'd like to know 
what is going to become of me V* 

" Ugh! Nobody cares, you ugly creature," re¬ 
plied his wife, twitching her elbows in a huff, and 
bonncing out of the room. 

Henbody for awhile kept on fluting, with his 
legs crossed, jvhen suddenly he started np. 

"A happy thought—a very happy thought! 
I'll find out all I can; I've a right to. I'll see 
Mrs. Sly beforehand, and pnt her on the right 
track. These fortune-telling people will do and 
say anything for money. I'll bribe her; and my 
coot of a wife, who is goose enough to believo in 
such things, will doubtless tell her enough to 
give me a clue to her real doings—perhaps say 
enough to justify a divorce ! Who knows V* 

This question was apparently pnt to the flute 
and the surrounding furniture; but they made no 
answer, and Mr. Henbody soon after repaired to 
the house of Mrs. Sly. She was an elderly lady, 
with a great globe of a forehead and a very long 
nose, which seemed sharpened for the express 
purpose of piercing into the future. She had one 
of those hawklike, derisive looking eyes—two of 
them—which belong to double-dealers, and aid 
them in seeing the soft side of other people and 
taking advantage of it. She picked np a toler¬ 
able living, at fifty cents a time, from the miscel¬ 
laneous stream of credulous humanity which 
glided by chance over her threshold; and per- 
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haps this encouraged her to invest so largely, in 
the article of snuff, in the use of which, like 
Napoleon, she was profuse and dirty. 

" You are the fortune-teller, I presume ?” said 
Mr. Henbody, brushing up his hair, as he took a 
seat before her. 

“ I am, sir,” replied the prophetess, solemnly. 
“ The divine gift vouchsafed to the chosen seers 
of old has been given to me, to direct the un¬ 
wary, to enlighten the blind, and to encourage 
the desponding—” 

“At fifty cents a head,” said Henbody, inter¬ 
rupting her; “isn't it?” 

She looked grave for a moment, at the irrever¬ 
ent interruption; but seeing that her visitor was 
disposed to be matter-of fact, she softened down 
her assumed austerity and replied: 

" That is the regular price—though we make 
a discount for families.” 

“ Wet Are there more than one of you ?” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Sly, smiling at the question. 
“ I use the term we in common with royalty and 
the editors.” 

“And you have a perfect right to do so, con¬ 
sidering your extraordinary gift and the fact that 
when you speak, you speak not only for your¬ 
self, but also for the Fates—and for the Furies, 
too, for what I know!” 

Mrs. Sly could not help laughing outright at 
Mr. Henbody'8 language, and remarked: 

“ You are correct, Mr. Henbody, and inclined 
to be comical.” 

“ Comical? Not at all, ma’am. Just the re¬ 
verse. And now I'll let you into "the secret of 
my visit, and if you will be faithful to me, I will 
pay you five dollars. My wife is coming here 
this afternoon, and will ask you to tell her for¬ 
tune. You usually ask questions, as well as 
. answer them, I believe ?” 

“ I do,” said Mrs. Sly. 

“Ask as many as you can—get all the infor¬ 
mation you can from her, regarding her feelings 
-and affections and intentions—” 

“Ah, I see. You are jealous of her,” inter¬ 
rupted Mrs. Sly, holding up her forefinger. 

“And as she is credulous—else she wouldn't 
oeme to you—you may be able to get information 
from her which will be of use to me.” 

“ I will do so,” replied the fortune-teller. “And 
you wish to overhear all that is said ?” 

“ Certainly. Put me where 1 can hear, and I 
shall be satisfied. Don’t yon think it’s a hapfy 
thought of mine?” 

“ Very—you must be in a happy mood,” said 
Mrs. Sly, with some sarcasm. “But perhaps 
what she tells will not be worth knowing?” 


“ I'll run the risk, if yon pomp her well, my 
dear ma’am. Where shall I hide ?” 

“ Here,” said the fortune-teller, pointing to a 
seat behind a sort of veiled counter, where she 
sat on a high stool, when telling the destinies of 
her foolish visitors. “These curtains, when 
parted, will reveal me, bnt conceal you ; and you 
can suggest whatever questions you wish, and I 
wiil ask her.” 

“And I will pay you five dollars,” said the ex¬ 
cited Henbody; and, after some further explana¬ 
tion of his jealousy, the bell rung and Mrs. Sly 
went down to the door, and the husband con¬ 
cealed himself. Soon afterwards Mrs. Sly came 
into the room with Mrs. Henbody, who put off 
her shawl and bonnet, took a seat, and after a 
short conversation, Mrs. Sly mounted her stool 
behind the counter, put aside the curtains and 
displayed to Mrs. Henbody's gaze a formidable 
array of globes, charts, hour-glasses, telescopes, 
cards and other mystic symbols of her science. 

“Advance, and let me examine your hand,” 
said the fortune-teller, in a stem voice. 

Mrs. Henbody obeyed, and the examination 
was made—Henbody, from his veiled comer, 
having a view of all. 

“ You are a married woman.” 

“ Yes—0 dear!” said Mrs. Henbody, with a 
sigh, sinking into her seat. 

“ You were bora under a* lucky star, but the 
conflict of the spheres has been such as to jostle 
your equilibrium, and partially extinguish your 
natural brilliancy.” 

•" True, very true,” groaned Mrs. Henbody. 
“ My odious husband I” 

“ What a fool she is, to be sure,” muttered the 
enraged husband, in his hiding-place. 

“ You must tell me of what you intend to do, 
that I may see if you are more under the guid- 
anoe of your natural or unnatural influences at 
present,” said the fortune-teller. 

“ Natural enough—for a jade of a wife who 
wants everybody to fall in love with her!” 
sneered Henbody. 

“ Silence! She will overhear you,” remon¬ 
strated Mrs. Sly, in a whisper. 

“ I am in love with another!” said the wife 
faintly. 

“ That's what you have done. I ask what you 
intend to do ?” said the prophetess. 

“ To elope with him.” 

“ With whom ?” 

“ Now for his name!” thought Henbody, lay¬ 
ing his ears back, to hear more distinctly. 

There was a brief pause. 

“Iam telling you in confidence,” said the wife# 

“ You may trust me,” said Mrs. Sly, loftily. 
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“ His name is John Featherbag," said the wife, 
patting her handkerchief to her face and sobbing. 

“Do not weep, mf child/' said the fortune¬ 
teller, touching the concealed husband with her 
foot. “ It is the best thing you can do. This 
man is the star with which jour own assimilates, 
as I perceive at once bj consulting the heavenlj 
signs. When do you intend to go, and how ?" 

“ She must be a natural fool, if she tells that," 
muttered Henbody; “ but there's no knowing 
what these creatures wont do, when a fortune¬ 
teller gets hold of them." 

“ In a carriage, this evening, at nine o'clock," 
said Mrs. Henbody. “ My husband, the brute, 
will be at the club, as usual, and Featherbag and 
I are to ride off to Clovertown together." 

“Are you, though?" thought the husband. 
“ Maybe something might interfere with that nice 
little plan! Of all fools under the sun, female 
fools are the silliest, I do believe. Perhaps I 
wont be round about that time to night! Oho! 
perhaps not." 

“ I see a eomet in the line of the two stars," 
said the fortune-teller, consulting a map. “ This 
signifies that you will go off in a carriage and 
that your steps will be prosperous. You have 
decided wisely, Mrs. Henbody. Henceforth your 
destiny will be a happy one." 

“ Shall I have any children ?" asked Mrs. 
Henbody, in a tone of voice that seemed to show 
that she was brightening up at the intelligence. 

“ I guess not," said Mrs. Sly, putting aside 
her maps, “as I see no shooting stars along the 
route. The sky is clear and cloudless." 

“ That’s about all I wish to know," said the 
wife, rising, resuming her bonnet and shawl and 
paying the price. “Good afternoon, madam. 
If everything turns out right, and my husband 
should die in the meantime, I will pay you hand¬ 
somely when I return this way, some day." 

And she took her leave. 

“ When she returns this way, some day 1" ex¬ 
claimed Henbody, starting up as soon as she bad 
gone. “ That's cool—that is. Whew ! I'm all 
in a perspiration. There’s your five dollars, 
ma'am. Got more’n my money’s worth. I’m 
perfectly satisfied. Going to elope, is she?" 
continued he, in great agitation, striding the 
apartment. “ I thought something was in the 
wind. John Featherbag! John Featherbag! who 
the deuce is John Featherbag ? But never mind, 
ma’am. Keep it a secret. I’ll put a stop to this 
business in a way they little think. Good-by— 
fm in a hurry 1" 

That evening, at a few minutes before nine, a 
carriage containing one passenger, enveloped in a 
huge cloak, stopped at the front door of Mr. 


Henbody's residence, and immediately after¬ 
wards a woman, also closely muffled, came 
hastily out and entered the vehicle, and it was at 
once driven rapidly away to Clovertown, the 
driver having had previous directions. 

As the reader may conjecture, the male pas¬ 
senger was no other than Mr. Henbody. He 
had inquired at a neighboring stable, and ascer¬ 
tained that a carriage had there been ordered for 
his house at nine precisely, the gentleman who 
ordered it being to enter at the stable and ride 
to the house, from which a lady was to accom¬ 
pany him to the town mentioned. Henbody 
altered the time to fifteen minutes before nine, 
and ordered the carriage for himself, thus taking 
the stranger's place, whoever he might be. 

Away rolled the carriage out of the city, and 
over the rural roads, neither of the parties inside 
speaking a word to each other. 

“My wife," thought Henbody, under his 
cloak, “ is too much agitated at the thought of 
her great crime. She cannot speak. No won¬ 
der ! How amazed she will be when we get to 
the hotel in Clovertown, and she finds that I am 
not her paramour, Featherbag, but her lawful 
husband, Henbody. My vengeance will be com¬ 
plete. What a happy thought that was of 
mine 1" 

At last the carriage reached Clovertown, and 
they drove up to the hotel. Henbody alighted, 
whispered to the driver to wait, assisted his 
companion out, and they entered a private room 
together, where, shutting the door, with rapidly 
beating heart, the husband threw off his disguise. 

“ Behold me, Harriet!" he exclaimed, as she 
sat with her bock towards him and her face still 
covered with her handkerchief. “ Faithless wife! 
This is I, and not the villain Featherbag!" And 
he struck what was intended to be a very effective 
tragic attitude, but caused his figure to represent, 
as nearly as possible, the letter X. 

Yet instead of astonishing, he was himself 
astonished at that moment, for the woman rose, 
uncovered her face, and disclosed to his mortified 
view the features, not of hi9 wife, but his cham¬ 
bermaid, Miss Cerulia Bingo! 

A long whistle of wonder and perplexity 
escaped the staring Henbody, after which Ceru¬ 
lia, recovering from a fit of laughter as well as 
she could, announced that the fortnne-teller had 
deceired him. 

mh , 

“ She told your wife what to s** 
went up stairs, and so put vo- 
track—and she bribe'**** 41 * 8 a wonderful stoat 
„ «t Mr. Beach, of Leslie, Michigan, 

* iole exposure to thealr is increased an eighth 
inch in length, and the same in diameter. It is the 
* perfect white, transparent, and will cut glass. 
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“ There is no each man as Featherbag, then V 9 

“ 0 yes, 8ir," said Cerulia, grayely. “ She 
said there was such a man, bat that's not his 
name. Another carriage, from another stable, 
was to come for him and Mrs. Henbody, as soon 
as we were oat of the way. I suppose they've 
both got off, long before this time." 

u Eloped !—do you mean ?" asked Henbody, 
aghast, seizing Cerulia by the shoulder. 

“ No less," said the servant, beginning to be 
alarmed at his aspect. 

u Then—here—get into the carriage—quick! 
Waiter, take your pay—no time to be lost—get 
in! Coachman, drive like lightning back to the 
city—you Jezebel! I'll have you arrested for 
big—no, I'll have her arrested for bigamy, and 
him for—and you for—O dear!" 

With frantic expressions like these, he forced 
the girl into the carriage, seated himself, and fell 
back in a half-insensible condition; while the 
horses, put to the top of their speed, bore them 
back to the house again, a drive of seven or eight 
miles. 

“ I’m going in to get a glass—no, a bottle of 
wine, to steady my nerves," said he to the driver, 
as he alighted and ran up his door-steps ; “ and 
then drive me to the Chief of Police." 

And he thrust open his door and rushed up to 
the parlor, expecting, of course, to find it empty. 
But here a new astonishment was ready for him. 
It appeared to him in no other shape than that 
of his wife, whom he had imagined far away at 
this time I 

“ Forgive me, dear Orpheus !" she exclaimed, 
rushing to him and throwing her white arms 
around his neck, while her bright eyes looked 
with imploring beauty into his. 

“ Never 1" said he, endeavoring to counterfeit 
anger, While the tears of joy that fell from his 
eyes belied his words. “ It is unpardonable." 

“ But you were so jealous!" pleaded she. 

“A pretty wild goose chase you have led me," 
said he, coloring up, as Cerulia entered. “ I'm a 
laughing-stock." 

“ Perhaps you would have been, had I been 
as faithless as you supposed," said she, giving 
him such a kiss as melted him down completely. ‘ 
“ I ought to be jealous, not you; for have you 
not just eloped with a young woman 1 Fie! 
But I forgive you, on condition that you will 
lo so again, and make me perfectly happy 
*■ ^‘ous no more." 

shall be satu ,<j er cr ted Mr. Henbody, 
thought of mine> 'motion. "I have 
« Very—you must be in • ik >* ve j^tly 
Mrs. Sly, with some sarcasm. “ - A 
what she tells will not be worth knowing* 


THE GUILLOTINE AND GARROTE. 

The guillotine consists simply of two upright 
posts, surmounted by a cross-beam, and grooved 
for the purpose of guiding an oblique edged 
knife, the back of which is heavily weighted to 
make it fall swiftly and with force, when the cord 
by which it is held aloft is let go. Though, as is 
generally known, it takes its name from Joseph 
Ignace Guillotin, a physician of Paris, who car¬ 
ried its adoption in the French National Assem¬ 
bly on March 20, 1792, yet it is an error to sup¬ 
pose that he was the inventor, for it had been in 
use in many parts of Germany, in England, 
Scotland and Italy, centuries before his day. In 
fact, Guillotin had nothing more to do with it 
than to bring it to the notice of the Assembly. 
The real mover in the affair was the famous sur¬ 
geon Antoine Louis, but his designs would never 
have been carried out but for the mechanical in¬ 
genuity of a young German, named Schimdt, 
then residing in Paris. The first execution with 
the n^w machine took place at Paris, April 25, 
1792. It is an error to suppose that Guillotin 
was the first victim of the new instrument. It is 
true that he was imprisoned, and nearly fell a 
victim to the carnage of the revolution; but he 
escaped, and after the termination of his polit¬ 
ical career, resumed the functions of a physician, 
and became one of the founders of the Academy 
of Medicine at Paris. He died May 26, 1814, 
aged 76, after enjoying, up to his last moments, 
the esteem of all who knew him. One of the 
earliest pictorial representations of the guillotine, 
dating from a period considerably antecedent to 
the French revolution, pictures the machine, with 
a sort of prophetic bitterness, as worked by a 
devil. 

Instead of the guillotine, the “garrote " is the 
mode of execution in use among most of the 
Spanish nations of A mer ic** It is thus described 
in a Jamaica journal, detailing the execution of 
General Lopez at Havana, Sept 1 , 1851: “ The 
prisoner is made to sit in a kind of chair with a 
high back, to which his head is fastened by means 
of an iron clasp, which encloses his neck, and is 
attached to the back by a screw. When the sig¬ 
nal is given, the screw is turned several times, 
which strangles the victim and breaks his neck." 
It is sometimes spoken of as a barbarous mode 
of execution, but as it never fails and is instan¬ 
taneous, there is perhaps reason to doubt the cor¬ 
rectness of the epithet. 


Gbief.—G rief, Lamartine tells us, knits two ' 
hearts in closer bonds than happiness ever can, 
and common sufferings are far stronger links 
than common joys. 
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Carious matters. 


▲ Curious Verdict in Virginia. 

At the Hartford Superior Court, as we learn from a 
correspondent of the Petersburg (Va ) Express, a land 
suit was decided in a noTtl way. It depended upon the 
boundaries of a tract “ at the head of Hodge's creek.” 
The testimony as to where the head of the creek is, was 
so conflicting, that the jury could not agree. But as the 
costs had swelled to a greater amount than the value of 
the land, the jury proposed as a compromise that the 
land should be sold, the proceeds equally divided between 
plaintiff and defendant, and each party pay his own 
costs. This was agreed to, and the suit ended. 

▲ Poisoned Valley. * 

A singular discovery has recently been made near Bat¬ 
ten, in Java, of a poisoned valley. It is about half a 
mile in circumference, of an oval shape, and about thirty 
feet deep. The bottom of it appeared to be flat, without 
any vegetation, and a few large stones scattered here and 
there. Skeletons of human beings, tigers, bears, deer, 
and all sorts of birds and wild animals, lay about in pro¬ 
fusion. The ground on which they lay at the bottom 
appeared to be a hard, sandy substance, and no vapor 
was perceived. Dogs and other animals thrown in, never 
moved their limbs after a few minutes. 

A Singular Discovery. 

Mr. A. J. Bell, of Kentucky, recently cut from the 
heart of a maple tree a something which has a nearly 
perfect human face, eyes, nose, mouth, forehead, chin, 
cheeks somewhat shrivelled now, but which, when found, 
were plump and smooth. It is about the sixe of a goose 
egg, and is much the shape, save where the smooth sur¬ 
face is varied by the outline of the features, and all of it, 
except the free, is covered by a substance remarkably re¬ 
sembling hair. It is unquestionably a fungus, and the 
wonder is the perfection of the face. 

The Golden Tooth. 

In 1593 it was reported that a Silesian child, seven 
years old, had lost all its teeth, and that a golden tooth 
had grown in the place of a natural doable one One 
learned man after another wrote volumes on this marvel, 
and nothing was wanting to recommend these erudite 
writings to posterity, but proof that the tooth was gold. 
A goldsmith examined it, and found it a natural tooth, 
artificially gilt. 

A Combination of Helios. 

Charles A. Grace has placed a cane in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, made from a piece of one of the tim¬ 
bers of the frigate Philadelphia, burnt in Tripoli by Com. 
Stephen Decatur; the head from a part of the old frigate 
Constitution; the brass ferule from a piece of the binna¬ 
cle of the frigate Guerriere; and the iron on the end 
from a bolt, one of the original fastenings of the frigate 
Macedonian, captured by Com. Decatur. 

Peculiar Custom. 

A custom was instituted in the city of Toulouse by 
Charlemagne, that at Easter every Christian might give a 
box on the ear to a Jew, whenever he chanced to meet 
Mm, as a mark of contempt for the nation which had, at 
that aeason, crucified the Saviour of mankind. This 
cruel custom was in the course of centuries commuted 
Sera tax. 


The Sperm Whale. 

The head of a large sperm whale will weigh about 85 
tons, and 45 barrels of pure spermaceti have been taken 
from his cast which is a mere vein in his head, compared 
with the remaining part, which consists of fbur-fifths of 
the head, and is called “ white horse a sinewy gristle, 
which is impenetrable tb a sharp axe. Large copper 
bolts have been found imbedded in the heads of some of 
them, caused by their attacks and destruction of vessels 
on the bottom of the sea. 

Ancient Mark of Emphasis. 

In a toll case tried at Bedford, England, Mr. Devon, 
who wss brought from the Record office to produce some 
translations from “ Doomsday Book,” stated in his evi¬ 
dence the singular fret that in many old manuscripts, 
when particular emphasis was given to words, it was cus¬ 
tomary, instead of underlining them, as at the present 
day, to run a pen completely across the words, in the 
same manner as we now erase them. 

Clergymen fighting Duels. 

In 1764, the Rev. Mr. Hill was killed in a duel by Cor¬ 
net Gardener of the Carbineers. The Rev. Mr. Bate fought 
two duels, and was subsequently created a baronet, and 
preferred to a deanery after he had fought another duel; 
and the Rev. Mr. Allen killed a Mr. Delany In a duel in 
Hyde Park, London, without any ecclesiastical censure, 
though the judge strongly charged his guilt to the jury. 

Remarkable Case. 

A remarkable case of existence under privation of food 
is spoken of in the Rochester papers. Mr. John Ellis, of 
Henrietta, who made an attempt on his life by outting his 
throat some weeks since, has not been able to take nour¬ 
ishment for twenty-seven days. He suffers but little pain 
and bnt sligh t diminution of strength. He commnnicates 
with his family by means of a slate and pencil. 

Artificial Stone. 

An artificial stone is now made by a combination of 
fifteen parts clean sand, five parts calcined plaster, and 
four parts animal blood. When first mixed the composi¬ 
tion is about the consistency of stiff mortar, and the 
most fragile plaster-mould is sufficient for its retention 
during the few hours necessary to its perfection of form. 

Strange Pilgrimage. 

Catherine de Medicis made a row that If certain under¬ 
takings of hers prospered, she would send a pilgrim on 
foot to Jerusalem, and that every three steps he advanced 
he should go one back. A citizen of Verbei ie actually ac¬ 
complished this tedious journey, and was liberally reward¬ 
ed by the queen, being well paid and made a noble. His 
coat of arms had a cross and a branch of a palm-tree. 


Queer Clerical Customs. 

A stand for an hour-glass remains in many English 
pulpits. A rector of Bibuty used to preach two hours, 
regularly turning the glass. After the text, the esquire 
of the parish withdrew, smoked his pipe, and returned 
to the blessing. Lecturer’s pulpits had also hour-glasses. 
The priest had sometimes a watch found by the parish. 


Giro wing Stone. 

The Scientific American describes a wonderful stoat 
now In the poseeariou of Mr. Beaoh, of Leslie, Michigan, 
which by eimole exposure to the air is increased an eighth 
of an inch in length, and the same in diameter. It is tha 
most perfect white, transparent, and will cut glass. 
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THE FLORIST. 


Stye .florist. 

Bring flowers to crown the cup and lute! 

Bring flowers—the bride is near! 

Bring flowers to soothe the captive's cell— 

Bring flowers to strew the bier! 

Fink culture. 

If you water pinks too much, their roots become rot¬ 
ten ; and if you suffer them to be too dry, they become 
diseased. Beware of extremes. The best rule is to keep 
them just moist. A fine pink should not have sharp- 
pointed flower leaves; they should be round and even at 
their edges, and the colors should be well defined, not 
running one into the other. The flower should be large; 
it should possess a great many leaves, and form a sort of 
dome Piping and slipping, is the most expeditious mode 
of propagating plants from any selected pink. 

Trees and Shrubs. 

Toung trees and shrubs—such as rose bushes—if re¬ 
ceived from a distant nursery and appear dry and with¬ 
ered, should be treated as follows: dig a trench in the 
ground just as long as the trees or shrubs and roots, and 
lay them down in this; cover with a little dirt, pour on a 
pail of water, and then cover all over with six inches of 
earth. In forty-eight hours the buds will be swelled out 
fall, and you can then plant them out. This was the 
method recommended by the lamented Downing. 

Vermin on Flowers. 

Vermin, of whatever kind, are troublesome pests among 
flower-plants, often injuring the choicest specimens, be¬ 
sides being otherwise disagreeable. To get rid of them, 
scatter a little oatmeal where they abound, about sun¬ 
down; and, by making a survey an hour later, a multi¬ 
tude of them will be found congregated together, when 
they may be gathered up and destroyed. 

Evergreens. 

All evergreens of a hard-wooded nature are propagated 
rapidly by layers in June or July. This is the method: 
dig round tree or shrub, and bend down the pliable 
branches; lay them into the earth, and secure them 
there with hooked or forked sticks. Lay down all the 
young shoots on each branch, and ©over them with earth 
about five inches deep, leaving the tops out about two, 
three, or four inches above ground, according to their 
different lengths. 

Jasmines. 

Jasmines grow in very irregular forms. Perhaps their 
luxuriant wild appearance constitutes their chief grace. 
The jasmine is a beautiful screen in summer, wreathing 
its festoons through trellis-work; Nature presents not, in 
our colder climes, a more fragrant and beautifal bouquet 
than a mixture of roses and jasmines. 

Flower Dressing. 

Decayed leaves, that have been swept together in the 
fell, and kept in a heap, and turned over once a month, 
form in about a year the vegetable mould, which is the 
beet manure for flowering plants. 

Small Boses. 

There are innumerable varieties of roses, from the cot¬ 
tage rose, whose buds are scarcely so large as the bells of 
the lily of the valley. Mrs. Gore mentions some hundreds 
of sorts. 


Shade Trees. 

There are very few who will deny the great ornament 
which shade trees are to a city or town. They hide the 
nakedness of the streets and lanes, refresh the inhabit¬ 
ants with their shade, and repay the labor and expense of 
transplanting a hundred fold by the beauty and comfort 
which they afford. A man owning real estate fronting 
upon a public street, can make no better Investment 
upon it than by lining it with graceful maples or elms; 
no investment which, according to its cost, will yield 
him a better dividend, or which will afford him and the 
community in which he dwells so much real comfort and 
pleasure. * 

Climbing Dophospher. 

This is a beautifal climber, properly a green-house pe¬ 
rennial, but it is sometimes Cultivated as an annual. 
The flowers are funnel-shaped, ten inches or more in 
length, of a purple color. There are several other varie¬ 
ties, with purple and crimson flower. It i9 an inhabitant 
of Mexico, and should be well sheltered from the north 
and east winds. There is a variety with white flowers— 
more rare and less hardy. It scarcely pays for the trouble 
of cultivating as a variety. 

Annual Plants. 

Care must be taken now to thin oat the young annuals, 
and diligent weeding must be kept up. The annuals 
to be transplanted must be taken up with a scoop 
trowel, and kept for a few days covered with an inverted 
flower pot or something of the kind. The newly trans¬ 
planted flowers will thrive best if watered every morning, 
and the covering removed for an hour about two o'clock 
if the day is warm. 

Idly of the Valley. 

Though scarcely to be counted among the lily tribe, it 
is a beautiful flower, and as fragrant as it is lovely. They 
must be multiplied by dividing the roots, which should 
be parted with a knife, as they are very Intricate. Plant 
them three inches deep in the ground, and disturb them 
as little as you can help. The flowers axe larger grown 
in the shade. 

Tall Garden Flowers. 

Martagons, orange lilies, and bulbs, of tall growth, 
should never be planted among the smaller tribe; their 
large bulbs would exhaust the soil, and weaken the 
smaller flowers. They look very handsome in borders 
and plots, placed near, or in their centre. 

Bose of Scotland. 

This rose rivals all other white roses. Though low of 
stature it is delicately beautiful, spreading in the shade, 
its modest boughs covered with a profusion of small white 
blossoms, very fragrant, and thick as the snow-flakes of 
winter. 

The English Bose. 

This rose, the symbol of royalty, is of a rich crimson 
hue, and large, though pot very double. This is the 

u Flower of which*Xdonl's blood 
Sprang, while from that clear flood 
Which Venus wept, another, white was born.” 

\ 

Colchicum. 

This is a hardy lily, and will grow in any sort of ground, 
only the better the soil the finer will be the flowers pro¬ 
duced. The lily is a superb scarlet, though not at all 
fragrant. 
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®fje fijonsemfit. 

Chickens. 

It is well to allow chickens to hang a day or two before 
cooking them, else they are apt to be tough and stringy; 
bat they should be drawn on being killed, the flavor of 
(indrawn birds being admired only by the tew. Avoid 
breaking the gall-bladder, ahd singe them without break* 
ing the skip or discoloring them. Do not wash them till 
just before they are to be cooked. 

Raspberry Cordial. 

Squeeze jour raspberries thropgh a flannel bag, and to 
every quart of juice add one pound of loaf sugar. Put 
It with the sugar into a stone jar, and stir it together fre¬ 
quently the first day, then allow it to stand for three 
days, when strain through a sieve. To each quart of 
juice thus prepared, add one quart of brandy. Bottle 
for use. 

To clean Silk. 

Pare and slice thin three washed potatoes. Pour on 
them a half pint of boiling water, and let it stand till 
cold. Strain the water and add an equal quantity of al¬ 
cohol. Sponge the silk on the right side, and when half 
dry iron it on the wrong side. The lightest oolored silk 
may be cleansed and brightened by this process; *kw 
cloth, velvet or crape. 

To clean Marble. 

Marble is apt to get soiled, and it Is said that the fol¬ 
lowing is a very good mode of cleaning it. Mix up a 
quantity of very strong soap lye with quicklime to the 
consistency of milk, and lay it on the marble you wish to 
clean, where it may remain twenty-four or thirty hours; 
afterwards wash off with soap and water, and it will ap¬ 
pear as if new. 

Bonny-Clabber. 

In New England, milk soured to this form is given 
to poultry and pigs; in wanner latitudes we have seen it 
served up, while fresh, with nutmeg, sugar, and wine. 
Under such treatment, and placed in delicate china, it 
makes a pretty dish, and eats well on a hot day. 

Virginia Drop Biscuit. 

Add to eight eggs, beaten very light, three-quarters of 
a pound of flonr, and one pound of sugar; when per¬ 
fectly light drop them on tin sheets, and bake them in a 
quick oven. 

Essence of Lemon PeeL 
Wipe six fresh lemons and cat the rind very thinly; 
put it into a quart of good brandy. This, in three weeks, 
will have a very fine flavor. 

To Parents. 

Plenty of warmth, plenty of substantial food and ripe 
fruits, plenty of sleep, and plenty of joyous out-door 
exercise, would save millions of children annually. 

Bleeding. . 

In many cases of severe bleeding at the lungs, and when 
other remedies fall. Dr. Rush found that two teaspoonsful 
of salt completely stayed the blood. 

Drop Biscuit. 

Take cream and sour milk, or sour milk and butter, 
ealseratus, salt, and a little sugar. Thicken with floor 
stiff enough to drop. 


An economical Dish. 

Cut some pretty fet ham or bacon Into slices, and fly 
of a nice brown; lay them aside to keep warm; then 
qqual quantities of potatoes and cabbage, bruised well 
together, and fry them In the fet left from the ham. 
Place the mixture at the bottom, and lay the slices of ba¬ 
con on the top. The dish must be well seasoned with 
pepper. 

Sponge Gingerbread. 

V*rm a pint of molasses; stir in while warm a piece of 
butter the size of an egg, then stir in a large spoonful of 
best white ginger; dissolve one large teaspoonful of soda 
in a pint of new milk; strain this into the mixture; 
when cool, sift in as much flour as will malr* it stiff; 
then roil it out in cakee and bake on tins. 

Bacon Fraze. 

Beat eight eggs Into a batter, a little cream and floor, 
firy some thin slices of bacon and dip them in it, lay the 
bacon in a frying-pan, pour the batter over them; when 
one side is fried torn and pour more batter over them; 
when both sides are of a good color lay them on a dUfr 
and serve hot. A nioe breakfast dish. 

Pickles. ~~ 

An excellent way to make pickles that will keep a year 
or more is—drop them into boiling hot water, but not 
boil them; let them stay ten minutes, wipe them dry, 
and drop into cold spiced vinegar, and they will not need 
to be put into salt and water. 

Mint Sauce. 

Strip off the leaves, and chop them fine; add an equal 
amount of sugar, and cover the whole with vinegar. A 
small teacup fliU of the mixture will be sufficient for a 
large family. Try this, and see if not for preferable to 
greasy gravies. 

The Hands. 

Take a wine-glassful of eau de Cologne, and another of , 
lemon-juice; then scrape two cakes of brown Windsor 
soap to a powder, and mix it well in a mould. When 
hard, it will be an excellent soap for whitening the hands. 

Lemon Pies. 

Pare two lemons; take out the seeds; chop the rind 
and pulps; add one egg, a small piece of batter, a small 
teacup of flour, three cups of sugar, two of water. Bake 
in a paste. This quantity will make two pies. 

Wine Biscuits. 

Take of flour, half a pound; butter, four ouneee; su¬ 
gar, four oanees; two eggs; carbonate of ammonia, one 
drachm; white wine enough to mix to a proper consis¬ 
tence, and cut out with a glass. 

To preserve Errs. 

Eggs may be preserved by applying with a brush a so¬ 
lution of gum-arabic to the shells, and afterward packing 
them in dry charcoal dust. 


To remove Wax from Cloth. 

Wax may be taken out of cloth, by holding a red-hot 
iron within an inch or two of the marks, and afterward 
rubbing them with a soft, clean rag. 

To kill Flies. 

Cold green tea, very strong, and sweetened with sugar, 
will, when set about in sauoers, attract and destroy flies. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Editor and Proprirtor. 


SPARE THE BIRDS. 

In the city our little feathered friends are well 
protected, for the law against fire-arms throws its 
segis over them, and their lives, their house¬ 
building, and their culture of music and pursuit 
of happiness may go on undisturbed from May 
to November, without fear of ruthless urchins or 
of full grown boobies with destructiveness de¬ 
veloped on the exterior of their empty craniums. 
But in the rural environs it is different, and the 
laws, unsupported by public opinion, are inade¬ 
quate to protect them as they shquld be protected. 
Yet they are worthy of especial care. They ask 
nothing of us but to be let alone. Nature and 
their own untiring and exemplary industry sup¬ 
ply them with food, and they feed on those in¬ 
sects which would cheat our tables and our 
granaries but for the exertions of these little 
feathered friends. The increase of insects has 
been a consequence of the decrease of birds, and 
if we would annihilate the pests of the garden, 
the orchard and the field, we must befriend and 
encourage and spare the birds. 


Education. —“ Costly apparatus and splendid 
cabinets/’ says Daniel Webster, “ have no mag¬ 
ical power to make scholars. In all circum¬ 
stances a man is, under God, the master of his 
own mind. The Creator has so constituted the 
human intellect, that it can only grow by its own 
action, and by its own action it must necessarily 
and certainly grow. Every man must, therefore, 
in an important sense, educate himself. His 
books and teachers are but helps; the work is 
his.”__ 

N*w York City. —Six million dollars a 
month are now expended for the eredtion of new 
buildings in the Empire City. In time, it will 
rival the most magnificent capitals of the old 
world. 


Mrs. John Wood. —Among the rumors of 
the day, is one to the effect that a theatre is to be 
built for this charming artiste in the city of 
New York.__ 

The Kino of Lobsters. —A sixteen-pound 
lobster was lately caught at the “ Glades, ” Co- 
basset, in this State. 


THE DANGERS OF LIGHTNING. 

“About this time,” as the old-fashioned 
almanacs would say, “look out for thunder¬ 
storms.” Franklin has given some precepts for 
the use of such persons as, during thunder¬ 
storms, are in houses not provided with lightning- 
conductors. He recommends them to avoid the 
neighborhood of fireplaces. Lightning does, 
indeed, often enter by the chimney, on account 
of the internal coating of soot, which is one of 
the bodies for which, as for metals, lightning 
evinces a preference. For the same reason, 
avoid, as much as possible, metals, gildings, and 
mirrors on account of their quicksilver. The 
best place is in the middle of a room; unless, 
indeed, there should be a lamp or chandelier 
hanging from the ceiling. The less the contact 
with the walls or the floor, the less the danger. 
A hammock suspended by silken cords in the 
middle of a largo room would be the safest place. 
In the absence of means of suspension, the next 
best place is on substances which are bad con¬ 
ductors, such as glass, pitch, or several mattress¬ 
es. These precautions must be Supposed to 
diminish the danger; but they do not altogether 
remove it. There have been instances of glass, 
pitch, and several thicknesses of mattresses, be¬ 
ing traversed by lightning. It should also be 
understood that, if the lightning does not find 
round the room a continuity of metal which it 
may follow, it may dart from one point to anoth¬ 
er diametrically opposite, and thus encounter 
persons in the middle of the room, even if they 
are suspended in hammocks. 


Trout Fishing in California. —One of 
our late California exchanges says that two gen¬ 
tlemen recently took one hundred and twenty- 
seven fine large trout, in the Guadalupe River, 
near the Almaden mines (San Jose), in one 
afternoon. 


Humorous Preaching. —In Charles II/s 
time preachers were expected to introduce some 
humor into their discourses, and of late some 
American preachers have imitated their example. 


A Success.— The London Art-Union ha* 
thirteen thousand subscriber*. 
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All UNPLEASANT WEDDING TRIP. 

The Roman correspondent of the London 
Daily News relates an unpleasant adventure of a 
Milanese lady and gentleman, who had just ar¬ 
rived from Lombardy, via Bologna and Florence. 
He says: “ On my inquiry whether any rumor 
of brigandage still prevailed in the northern 
provinces, they informed me that they themselves 
had undergone convincing proofs of the presence 
of marauders in those districts, notwithstanding 
the supposed extirpation of the last remaining 
bands of outlaws. A few weeks since, between 
Modena and Bologna, the diligence in which 
they were travelling was stopped about seven 
o'clock in the evening, at the distance of only 
half a mile from Bologna, by seven bandits, 
whose first step was to cut the traces and prevent 
the further progress of the vehicle. The pas¬ 
sengers, half asleep, were aroused by the cry of 
Abbasso i forcstieri, the doors of the diligence 
were opened, and the Milanese lady and her hus- 
oand, who, with another passenger not of wealthy 
condition, were the sole inmates, were made to 
alight, and ordered to give up their money, 
watches and ornaments, without delay. These 
commands being complied with, their travelling- 
bags were next examined in search of valuables, 
but the brigands in their haste overlooked a gold 
bracelet belonging to the lady, nor did they pro¬ 
ceed to take down the luggage from the roof of 
the carriage, amongst which they would have 
found a case of valuable Geneva watches. The 
conductor had to sustain their wrathful objurga¬ 
tions on account of being three-quarters of an 
hour behind his proper time, a delay of which the 
brigands complained in most forcible language, 
as well as of the poverty of the strong box, hint¬ 
ing that they might not be so indulgent another 
time, if things were not more en regie . 

“ I inquired of the young bride whether she 
had had to endure any rudeness at the hands of 
her assailants, but she assured me that they were, 
on the contrary, “ graziosissimi,” and even prom¬ 
ised to restore the wedding-ring which she had 
drawn off her finger in her hurry and fright, and 
had given them, together with her other rings. 
In the haste of their departure, however, they 
forgot this delicate attention, and went off un¬ 
ceremoniously, leaving their victims (the lady 
and her husband lost about three hundred lire ) 
In the unpleasant predicament of utter darkness, 
mangled harness, snow upon the ground, and 
more snow fast falling from the clouds. After 
an useless application and demand for oxen at a 
neighboring cottage, whose inmates were either 
afraid of the inmates or in league with them, as¬ 
sistance was obtained from some distance, and 


the conductor and postilion, aided by a country¬ 
man, wifh cords soon put their diligence into 
condition to reach Bologna. There a report was 
made of the affair, and the police set actively to 
work, and they succeeded in arresting a number 
of individuals supposed to belong to the band; 
but although the travellers stayed in Bologna 
five days, making their depositions, confronting 
the brigands (the lady perfectly recognized the 
individual who received her money and rings), 
and expecting the restitution of their property, 
they had to set out for Florence at last with no 
other satisfaction than the confirmation of the 
hacknied proverb that it is “ ill getting butter 
out of a dog's throat." 


VERY HARD WORK. 

The Rev. Charles Shorme, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was stationed at New Lisbon, 
Ohio, a few years ago, and added to his clerical 
duties the agency for a certain magazine. One 
Sabbath-day, at the close of the service, he re¬ 
quested the congregation to tarry a few minutes. 
He then held up the periodical to their gaze, dis¬ 
played its varied attractions, and commenced an 
active canvass for subscribers on the spot. “ The 
price," he said, “ would be no object, if you had 
the desire for knowledge that I had when a young 
man. Why, my brethren, I used to work all 
night to get money to buy books, and get up 
before daylight to read them I" 

Edwin Booth. —The intelligent critic of the 
New York Albion says : “1 do see no good rea¬ 
son why Mr. Booth should not eclipse any name 
which has adorned the English stage within the 
memory of living man. His acting at present 
scintillates with genius—not with talent, be it 
observed, but with the positive electrical light of 
genius, which is as unmistakable as the water of 
the diamond is." 


History. —“History," says Carlisle, “is a 
mighty drama, enacted on the theatre of infin¬ 
itude, with suns for lamps, and eternity as a 
background, whose author is God, and whose 
purport and thousandfold moral lead us up to 
the dark with excess of light, of the throne of 
God." __ 

Prayer. —When thou prayest, rather let thy 
heart be without words, than thy words without 
heart. __ 

Reading in Tns Cars. —Don't read in the 
railroad cars! Do you want to ruin your eyes ? 
Say? 
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SIGNS OF THE WEATHER. 

Almost everybody pretends to be weather- 
wise, and is as much affronted if yon doubt his 
knowledge of the marks, his signs of the weath¬ 
er, as if you doubted his ability as a judge of 
horse-flesh. Sir Humphry Davy, in his Salmonia, 
explains several weather proverbs, signs and 
superstitions. Thus, when the clouds are pur¬ 
ple-tinted, red in the west, it portends fine weath¬ 
er, because the air, when dry, refracts more red 
or heat-making rays; and as dry air is not per¬ 
fectly transparent, they are again reflected in the 
horizon. A coppery or yellow sunset generally 
foretells rain; but, as an indication of wet 
weather approaching, nothing is more certain 
than a halo round the moon, which is produced 
by the precipitated water; and the larger the 
circle, the nearer the clouds, and consequently 
the more ready to fall. The old proverb : 

“ A rainbow In the morning is the shepherd's warning, 

A rainbow at night is the shepherd’s delight,” 

is often correct, because a rainbow commonly 
occurs when the clouds containing or depositing 
the rain are opposite to the sun; now, in the 
evening the rainbow is in the east, and in the 
morning in the west; and as our heavy rains in 
this climate are usually brought by the westerly 
wind, a rainbow in the west indicates that the bad 
weather is on the road, by the wind, to us; 
whereas, a rainbow in the east proves that the 
rain in these clouds is passing from us. A rain¬ 
bow, either Bolar or lunar, indicates the existence 
of rain when we do not see it fall. The halo 
22° tells us that there are crystals of ice floating 
in the upper part of the atmosphere, even when 
the temperature is high near the ground. When 
a white cloud is seen among the colored clouds 
which appear in the morning and evening, we 
may safely infer that rain is at no great distance. 

When swallows fly high, fine weather is to be 
expected or continued; but when they fly low, or 
close to the ground, rain is almost surely ap¬ 
proaching; for swallows follow the flies and 
gnats, which delight in warm strata of air. Now, 
as warm air is lighter, and usually moister than 
cold air, when the warm strata of air are high 
there is less chance of moisture being thrown 
down from them by their mixture with cold air; 
but when the warm and moist air is close to the 
surface, it is almost certain that, as the cold air 
flows down into it,a deposition of water will follow. 

But to weather-seers we would, respectfully 
submit this dictum of the learned Arago: 
“ Whatever may be the progress of the sciences, 
never will observers who are trustworthy and 
carefbl of their reputation, venture to foretell the 
state of the weather." 


AIRING ROOMS. 

It is a common mistake to open all the lower 
part of the windows of an apartment; whereas, 
if the upper part, also, were opened, the object 
would be more speedily effected. Thus, the air 
iu an apartment is generally heated to a higher 
temperature than the external air, either by the 
heat supplied by the human body, or by lamps, 
candles, or fires. This renders it lighter than 
the external air; and, consequently, the external 
air will rush in at all openings at the lower part 
of the room, while the warmer and lighter air 
passes out at the higher openings. If a candle 
be held in the doorway near the floor, it will be 
found that the flame will be blown inwards; but, 
if it be raised near the top of the doorway, it 
will be blown outwards. The warm air, in this 
case, flows out at the top, while the cold air flows 
in at the bottom. A current of warm air from 
the room is generally rushing up the flue of the 
chimney, if the flue be open, even though there 
should be no fire lighted in the stove; hence the 
unwholesomeness of using chimney-boards. 

Cbime. —The Springfield Republican says 
that an epidemic of crime has its uses. It at¬ 
tracts attention, excites horror and conveys its 
lesson. Now, and whenever an epidemic of de¬ 
lusion for crime prevails, it is but the voice of 
Providence calling to the world to pause and 
look at the sin of the error which lies at the ba¬ 
sis of it; to examine its legitimate results as one 
after another they roll their Hideous forms into 
view. 

Vert Oblioing. —He was a good fellow, 
that landlord, who when his usually punctual 
tenant implored him to grant him just once a 
little extension of time on quarter-day, replied : 
" 0, certainly;” taking out his watch. “ It is 
now twelve o’clock; I’ll call around at two 1" 

A hew" Punishment. —At Muhlinen, in 
Switzerland, whenever a child plays truant, its 
parent is fined for the offence. As a matter of 
course there is very little "hooking Jack” in 
that locality. 

Maple Sugar —The town of Dublin, N. 
H., made 46,740 pounds of this article the past 
season. Calvin Mason made more than any 
other one—1750 pounds. 

Sculpture. —Mr. Stephenson, the sculptor, 
will make Italy his residence for some time to 
come. 

The New Cent. —The new cent pieces weigh 
just one avoirdupois pound to the dollar’s worth. 
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TERRIBLE POISON! 

People in the habit of drinking spirituous 
liqnors are hardly aware of the amount of poi¬ 
son they swallow, with every glass taken into 
their stomachs. A gentleman of New Bedford 
has analyzed whiskey obtained from several 
liquor shops of that city, and found large quan¬ 
tities of strychnine in each. A well known phy¬ 
sician in Salem, and another in this city, have 
made similar tests, and with the same results. 
One thousand gallons of impure and adulterated 
spirits are sold for each gallon that may be 
called pure, or which is what it purports to be. 
These liquids are prepared so cunningly, as to 
deceive the taste of any one ; but the terribly 
poisonous draught once in the system, is sure to 
produce its fearful effect. It may not be sudden, 
bat it is inevitable. In times post, when spirits 
were far less adulterated, man could drink more 
freely, and with less fatal results; but now-a-days 
the poisonous ingredients are more active, more 
fully used, and the shocking results are more 
numerous and decisive. A New York chemist 
purchased, a short time since, twenty samples of 
spirits of various kinds, brandy* gin, whiskey 
and wine, at as many different drinking saloons, 
in respectable parts of the city, and by actual 
chemical tests, produced from these samples 
seven different active poisons, which had been in¬ 
troduced to imitate the effect and taste of pure 
spirits! Will not people be warned by these 
indisputable evidences of poison and deceit ? 

Profanity. —Profanity in a child is a terrible 
thing. Let no boy indulge in profanity, in the 
hope to acquire an appearance of manliness, for 
the good and true will regard him as a blot ott 
God's beautiful earth, and will shun him as a 
pestilence. Wherever he will walk the flowers 
will wither under his tread, and his memory will 
be in the hearts of men a bitter thing forever. 

A sinols Word. —Have you ever thought 
of the effect that might be produced by a single 
word 1 Drop it pleasantly among a group, and 
it will make a dozen happy, to return to their 
homes to produce the same effect on a hundred 
perhaps. 

Old Masters. —The old painters were guilty 
of all sorts of anachronisms. In an ancient 
Dutch picture of Abraham about to sacrifice 
Isaac, the patriarch's weapon is a huge pistol! 

A good Move. —Philadelphia has estab¬ 
lished a Fire Department Detective Police, 
whose duty it is to ferret out the causes of all 
fires. | 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SKILL. * 

Americans are making their mark in every 
part of the world. They produce many new and 
important inventions, and finish their work bet¬ 
ter and faster than any men of any nation. The 
United States have astonished the Old World 
with Colt’s pistols, Hobbs’s locks, reaping ma¬ 
chines, fast-sailing yachts and clipper ships. If 
we turn to the official reports of the export trade 
of the United States, we shall find that foreign 
nations, especially England, receive our butter, 
cheese, tobacco, cotton, New England ice, and 
innumerable articles, including “Yankee No¬ 
tions,” which always find a market everywhere. 
The genius of Young America is destined to 
shine in every part of the world. England— 
proud and powerful as she is—has been slow to 
acknowledge the value of American industrial 
skill, but she now kneels at the confessional. 
She has recently ordered from this country 
printing-presses to throw off her newspapers 
faster than her own slow machinery. This is 
indeed a triumph. Russia, too, isolated and 
proud, bows down before American industrial 
skill. We read that all the English workmen 
and engineers in Russian government employ¬ 
ment have received notice that their services will 
not be required after the term of their present 
engagements, and it is intended to replace them 
by Americans throughout all the Imperial arsen¬ 
als and factories. This is not the first time that 
Russia has recognized American industrial skill. 
These flattering signs should encourage all our 
artisans._ _ _ 

Gipsies. —It seems now to be pretty generally 
agreed that this singular race originally came 
from India, whence they migrated at the time of 
the great Mohammedan invasion of Timor Bey. 
It is calculated that there are five million gipsies 
in Europe, Asia and Africa. The number in 
America probably does not exceed, if it reaches, 
a hundred or two. 


Introduction of the Potato. —The his¬ 
tory of the potato affords a strong illustration of 
the influence of authority. For more than two 
centuries, the use of this invaluable plant was 
vehemently opposed; at last, Louis XV. wore a 
bunch of its flowers in the midst of his courtiers, 
and the consumption of the root became universal 
in France. 


Gardens for Children. —The Horticul¬ 
turist states that children’s gardens are now the 
fashion in Germany, and have been successfully 
introduced into London. 
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SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHS. 

The system of intercommunication between 
remote countries, by means of ocean telegraphs, 
is destined to produce wonderful effects in the 
social relations of mankind. Already submarine 
telegraphs, concentrated in London, traverse St. 
George’s Channel to Dublin, the North Channel 
to Carrickforgus, the Straits of Dover to Calais 
and Ostend, and the North Sea from Orfordness 
to the Hague. Nor are other countries behind¬ 
hand ; the Little Belt, the Great Belt, and the 
Sound are traversed by a line to Karlscrona, 
which connects Sweden with the rest of Europe. 
France communicates with her Algerine Gov¬ 
ernor by a line which passes from Spezia to Cape 
Corso over Corsica and Sardinia to the neighbor¬ 
hood of Tunis, and thence to Algiers by land. 
Even the inhospitable £uxine has received the 
beneficent messenger; whilst preparations are 
being made to communicate in the same manner 
with Malta, Constantinople, Alexandria, Aden, 
and thence to Kurrachee, where it is to connect 
the new world with the old. The line is to com¬ 
mence at Cork; and along its proposed route to 
St. John’s—a distance of one thousand six hun¬ 
dred and eighty miles—the bottom of the sea is 
a plateau, or long-continued bank, as discovered 
by Lieut. Mauiy in 1853, and so eminently 
suited as the resting-place of the submarine cable, 
that it has been called the Telegraph Platform. 
It is of a tolerably uniform depth, but not more 
than has already been successfully encountered 
during the greater part of its extent, though 
deeper near the Irish coast than the shores of 
Newfoundland, and about two or three miles in 
breadth. This bank is composed of a bed of the 
most minute possible shells, so small and of 
such a delicate and beautiful structure—appar¬ 
ently kindred to those microscopic shells which 
form some of our chalks and marbles—as to 
prove the complete stillness of the water at that 
depth. Indeed, it is well known that the dis¬ 
turbance caused by the waves, even of the most 
violent storm, ceases at a depth comparatively 
trifling. St. John’s is two or three days nearer 
England than Halifax; and now that a danger¬ 
ous reef, called the Merlin Rock, at the narrow 
entrance to the harbor—eighteen feet below the 
surface at low water—has been skilfully and suc¬ 
cessfully removed by the order and at the ex¬ 
pense of the company, the largest steamers in 
the world can with safety pass in and out of that 
landlocked harbor, which possesses abundant fa¬ 
cilities for coaling first-class steamers. Crossing 
Newfoundland to Cape Ray, the cable is laid 
down across the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Cape 
North, whence, traversing Cape Breton Island, 


it is carried to Halifax, whence it distributes its 
messages over the whole continent of North 
America. Amongst the most remarkable events 
of the Age in which we live will be the changes 
effected by this new agency of intercommu¬ 
nication. 

IIEN PERSUADERS. 

The Springfield Republican, in speaking of a 
new invention for a hen’s nest, whereby the eggs 
drop through a trap-door and so deceives the 
hen that she keeps on laying, is responsible for 
the following: “ Blobbs met with a loss, how¬ 
ever, with one of the persuaders. Blobbs had a 
lovely young Shanghai pullet of boundless ambi¬ 
tion. Blobbs bought a persuader, and his lovely 
Shanghai used it. She went upon the nest in 
the morning. Blobbs saw her go, and his heart 
bounded within himl Alas, he never saw her 
come off again! At night, ho visited the per¬ 
suader. In the upper compartment were a hand¬ 
ful of feathers, a few toe-nails and a bill. In the 
lower compartment, were three dozen and eleven 
eggs! Blobbs saw it all! Her delicate consti¬ 
tution had been unequal to the effort, and fired 
by young ambition she had laid herself all away.” 


The Letteb and the SriRiT. —A country 
editor received a remittance, with the request to 
“ send the paper as long as the money lasted.” 
He indulged in a bit of a “spree” the next 
week, got broke, and respectfully announced to 
his subscriber that, according to his own terms, 
his subscription was out. 


Hindoo Marriages. —Several Hindoo wid¬ 
ows have been lately married, instead of burning 
themselves at the funerals of the “dear de¬ 
parteds.” When a husband has left a “ pile,” it 
is far better to spend it than be consumed by it. 


Great Publication. —Fifty volumes of hith¬ 
erto unpublished letters of Napoleon the Great 
are now being published in Paris by Napoleon 
the Little. It will cost the treasury $20,000. 

Medical Joke. —A medical gentleman says 
that those ladies who make it a business to 
trouble dry-goods clerks and never buy any tiling, 
ought to be called counter irritants. 

A brave Man. —One who isn’t afraid to 
wear old- clothes until he is able to pay for 
new. 

Good Advicx. —It is better to suspend an 
opinion than to be compelled to retract an 
assertion. 
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HANDS AND FEET. 

The most unobservant know that cold feet and 
hands are uniform symptoms in those diseases 
which gradually wear our lives away. The cause 
of these symptoms is a want of circulation. The 
blood does not pass to and from the extremities 
with facility. Nine-tenths of our women, at 
least in cities and large towns, have cold feet or 
hands, or both; hence, not one in a hundred is 
healthy. It is at our feet and hands that we 
begin to die, and last of all the heart, because, 
last of all, stagnation takes place there. In the 
worst cases of disease, the physician is hopeful of 
recovery, as long as he can keep the extremities 
warm; when that cannot be done, hope dies 
within him. It needs no argument to prove that 
a tight glove prevents the free circulation of 
blood through the hands and fingers. It so hap¬ 
pens, that the very persons who ought to do 
everything possible to promote the circulation of 
the blood, are those who most cultivate tight 
gloves, viz., the wives and daughters who have 
nothing to do but dress; or rather, do nothing 
bat dress ; or to be critically accurate, who spend 
more time in connection with dressing, than on 
all other objects together, not including sleep. 
No man or woman born has any right to do a 
deliberate injury to the body for a single hour in 
the day ; but to do it day after day, for a lifetime, 
against the lights of science and common sense, 
is not wise. We may wink at it, glide over it, 
talk about this being a free country, that it is ri¬ 
diculous for a doctor to dictate whether a glove 
shall be worn tight or loose, but the effect wont 
be laughed or scorned away; for whatever is 
done which impedes the circulation of the blood, 
is done wrongfully against our bodies, and will 
be as certain of injurious results as the hindering 
of any law, physical or physiological. Every 
grain of sand must be taken care of, or the uni¬ 
verse would dash to atoms; and so with the little 
things of the body. 


PAINTED FACES. 

The natural rose and lily of a fine complexion 
is an agreeable spectacle; but artificial white and 
red, daubed over a pallid skin, are always repul¬ 
sive. Yet in America, England and France, 
there are many women who persist in the use of 
whiting and rouge, fancying that they are ren¬ 
dering themselves very attractive by the artifice. 
In Paris, the rage for painting is carried to a 
great extent; bat there is an Englishwoman 
there at present, a certain Mrs. W., who wages 
an incessant warfare against this odious practice. 
She has never been pretty, but she has preserved 
to a ripened age a fine natural complexion. She 
is merciless to women who have the advantage 
of being younger than herself, of having fine 
eyes, regular and delicate features, and who seek 
to add to these privileges a borrowed whiteness. 
To aid her in her warfare on those painted dames, 
she had a little Cuban dog, whom she had trained 
to lick the faces of her lady friends. As soon as 
she finds herself in company with a painted 
lady, she places her little dog in the lady's lap, 
and ono touch of his tongue obliterates an hour's 
work at the toilet. The Englishwoman then ex¬ 
ults in her stratagem, particularly if there are 
numerous witnesses present. Very lately she 
was at a party where a number of highly-colored 
beauties were present. She selected for her vic¬ 
tim a brilliant baroness. The Creole dog per¬ 
formed his duty thoroughly, the belle's cemplex- 
ion disappeared, and the whole circle was con¬ 
vulsed with laughter. Mrs. W. triumphed; but 
that very evening tier little dog fell sick and ex¬ 
pired in convulsions in his mistress's arms. “ He 
was poisoned by the paint!” cried the English¬ 
woman ; and she assuaged her grief by reporting 
everywhere that the baroness was a dangerous 
woman, whose false complexion was poisonous 
and murderous. She's now training a King 
Charles Spaniel to follow in the footsteps of his 
unfortunate predecessor. 


The Stage. —A Savannah paper says that 
nothing will puff the drama into popularity in 
that city, but a Bellows —alluding to Dr. Bellows’s 
defence of the drama in New York, which has 
ahready raised a bitter outcry. 


Melancholy. —Melancholy falls upon a con¬ 
tented life like a drop of ink upon white paper, 
which is not the less a stain because it carries no 
meaning. 


(T7- Without pandering to any of the isms of the day, 
Ballou's Dollar Monthly comes to us characterized by an 
independence and manliness of tone quite refreshing. It 
is unquestionably the cheapest magazine published on 
either side of the Atlantic, and is destined to reach an 
immense circulation, having already an edition of eighty 
thousand regular issue.— Virginia Advocate. 


Very Loving. —A couple in Virginia lately 
eloped, and walked fifty miles to be married, the 
gentleman's arm encircling the lady's waist the 
whole distance. 


The Cure.—A touch of real calamity cures 
the imaginary sorrows of those who make moun 
taint oat of mole-hills. 


Conundrum. —Why is Powers's Greek Slave 
like the last song 1 Because it's a nudity (new 
ditty). 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


-foreign itttsccllang. 

A son has been bom to the empress of Russia. 

The Swedish diet has given its assent to the 
big loan of 14,000,000 rix dollars to railways. 

Russia is fitting an expedition from Cronstadt 
as special envoy to China. 

Spain will send a special envoy to China to 
secure a share in the commercial arrangements. 

The emperor and empress of Austria have 
been received very coolly by the Hungarians at 
Pesth. 

In China, Viceroy Yeh had imposed very 
heavy contributions on the towns and villages 
under his jurisdiction. 

There is an immense number of strangers in 
Paris, and rents and living continue exorbitantly 
high. 

A correspondent relates that the king of Spain 
was discovered in conspiracy to dethrone the 
queen, and is threatened with trial for treason. 

It is said that Lord Palmerston has introduced 
a bill into parliament to amend parliamentary 
oaths, omitting the words, “ In the true faith of 
a Christian/* and thus admitting Jews. 

According to the English Board of Trade re¬ 
turns, the exports for March show an increase of 
over £1,000,000, compared with the same month 
last year. 

The Chevalier de Sekl, one of the function¬ 
aries attached to the Ministry of Commerce at 
Vienna, blew out his brains a few days back in 
consequence of heavy loss by Bourse speculations. 

The Emperor of Japan intends to have the 
mines on his realm worked in a scientific way, 
and to that end has requested the Dutch govern¬ 
ment in India to send him a trustworthy Euro¬ 
pean engineer. * 

M. Bresson, civil engineer, has entered in to 
the service of the Emperor of Russia, by permis¬ 
sion of Louis Napoleon, to superintend the works 

{ >rojected by the esar in the port of Lieban, Cour- 
and. 

Secret revolutionary societies exist all over 
France, and thousands of political conspirators 
have been arrested; but this is done by the police 
and government agents with the utmost secrecy, 
all €clat being avoided. 

The French Emperor has given a proof of his 
sympathy for French Literature by making a do¬ 
nation of 50000f. (£2000) a year to the Societe 
des Gens de Lcttre9, a body whose principal 
benefactor had hitherto been Dr. Veron. 

The English Ministry and the India Com¬ 
pany have reversed the project for carrying the 
telegraph wire from Constantinople to India by 
way of the Red Sea. It is now decided that the 
wire shall follow the line of the railway of the 
Euphrates. 

General Todtleben, accompanied by several 
Russian officers, lately visited the Hotel des In- 
valides, Paris, where he was received with much 
courtesy by the staff of that establishment. The 
geimral, who speaks French fluently, conversed 
with several invalids who had served in the 
Crimea. 


In Paris, in some stores, they present a person 
with his photograph who buys three dollars worth. 

The principal papers in Paris now belong to 
Jew bankers—a significant factl 

Patent iron-spring bedsteads have come into 
use in England. 

The Duchess of Gloucester, the last surviving 
daughter of George III., died April 30. 

Lady Franklin has purchased an Aberdeen 
clipper for the search of her lost husband, and 
given the command to Capt. McClintock. 

An immense number of railway projects are 
afloat in Central India* On some of the lines 
10,000 natives are at work at one time. 

A letter from Venice announces that a paint¬ 
ing by Paul Veronese, for three centuries the 
property of the Pisani family, has been purchased 
by the British Government for £14,900 sterling. 

There died lately in the province of Vilna, 
Russia, a peasant named Kiawelkis, who had at¬ 
tained the astonishing age of 137 years and six 
months. An old soldier died in the Russian prov¬ 
ince of Kieff, in 1844, at the age of 153. 

A new river near to and below Calcutta is now 
being cleared out by an English company and 
will soon be opened to commerce. It is antici¬ 
pated that a port will spring up there which will 
rival Calcutta. 

It is reported that in the demolition of an old 
chateau (in Spain, of course), an antique glass 
jar was found which contained a large piece of 
Eve's wedding cake! It had become almost 
tasteless through extreme age. 

The fact that the deaths exceed the number of 
births in France, and that at present the popula¬ 
tion is actually diminishing, although emigration 
has almost entirely ceased, is exciting much dis¬ 
cussion as to causes and consequences. 

A Vienna letter says great crowds of people go 
to the Prater to see the empress, who rides there 
almost every day. Her majesty, who is a first 
rate horse-woman, wears a black riding habit and 
a hat with a large black feather. 

The French Emperor reviewed several regi¬ 
ments that are about to quit the garrison of Paris. 
After the filing past, the Imperial Prince was 
taken in front of tiie troops in a carriage, and 
held up to the Boldiers by his nurse. 

Orders have been given to a well known Span¬ 
ish firm in London to purchase timber for the 
building of three frigates and a schooner. These 
vessels will be propelled by screws, and the en¬ 
gines are to be constructed by first-rate engineers. 

A novel mode of expressing election returns 
was adopted at the Ayrshire (Eng ) elections. 
The distance to be travelled was eleven miles, 
a number of swift-footed bojs were placed at short 
distances on the road, who made the trip in thirty- 
five minutes. 


The individual who gained the price £4000 
at the Marcji drawing of the shareB issued by the 
city of Paris, for the loan of improvements, was 
a scavenger. His wife had always desired that 
he shouldpossess a higher and more cleanly 
calling. When she heard of his unlooked-for 
fortune, she fell dead of extreme joy. Her hus¬ 
band was less affected by his luck, and ho has 
bought the stock and good will of a perfumer. 
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Record of tl)c Sinus. 


Three United States Senators from New 
Hampshire have died within three years. 

Palmer, the Albany sculptor, has completed 
a grand head of Moses, the law-giver. 

The eldest son of Gov. Wise, of Virginia, is 
studying divinity, and will be ordained neat year. 

“ Fidgeting bliss/' is the latest definition for 
love. Not a bad definition, we must confess. 

Efforts to make horse-flesh a general food are 
still vigorously continued in Paris, France. 

The annual circulation of newspapers in the 
United States is about 500,000,000 copies I 

The steam frigate Niagara’s guns will throw a 
130-pound shell a distance of four miles. 

The entire amount of public lands sold and 
located in Wisconsin, is about 10,000,000 acres. 

The salary of the mayor of New York city is 
established at $5000 a year. 

Hang your walls with pictures and let your 
child have fine engravings, to endear home to it. 

A boy died in New York, lately, from eating 
eggs which had been boiled in Prussian blue. 

A cracked character, like a kettle once mend¬ 
ed, always requires mending. 

The Middlesex Mechanic Association will have 
a grand exhibition at Lowell, September 10th. 

Since January the weekly value of foreign im¬ 
ports at this port has been about $1,000,000. 

About a million of dollars is expended every 
ten years in widening the streets of Boston. 

Joel Preston, of South Hadley, found an an¬ 
cient turtle near his door the other day, bearing 
the inscription “ W. H., 1781.” 

Mr. Allen Hiscock of Princeton, Ill., died re¬ 
cently from the effects of chloroform, taken to 
assuage the pain caused by a violent toothache. 

The area of the State of Io^a is ascertained 
by recent calculations and surveys to be 56,080 
square miles, or 5166 square miles larger than 
had been supposed. 

'The basquine is a lady’s outer garment of a 
new style. It much resembles a gentleman’s 
single-breasted frock without any collar, and with 
full skirt to cover 4he hoops. 

A company of firemen recently took a train of 
cars from Memphis to Savannah, a distance of 
750 miles, which was performed without change 
of cars in fifty-two hours. 

A member of the. Rev. Dr. Phillips’s church, 
New York, has contributed $30,000 to endow a 
Professorship in the College of New Jersey, at 
Princeton. * 

The failures in the United States daring the 
year 1856, were 2700; their debts are estimated 
to have been more than $50,000,000, and the loss 
to the creditors is $40,000,000. Our laws for 
the collection of debts are not worth a farthing. 

The State Normal University of Illinois has 
been located at Bloomington. The contesting 
point was Peoria, the offer of which was $50,000 
cash and $30,000 in real estate. Bloomington 
subscribed $95,000 cash and $45,000 in real 
estate. 


Great men lose somewhat of their greatness by 
being near us; ordinary men gain much. 

Gold mines have been found in Mauray Co. 
Tenn. ’ 

A Yankee genius says the twenty-seventh let¬ 
ter of the alphabet is " let her went” 

Every falsehood is the height of a precipice, 
the depth of which no human eye can measure. 

| He declares himself guilty who defends him¬ 
self before accusation. 

A young lady of sixteen is about to marry 
Marshal Pelissier, who is sixty, sure. 

No man on a death-bed ever regretted any act 
of self-denial or benevolence done by himself. 

In Chino, the stage and the temple are on good 
terms, and the priests themselves bird 1 players. 

Lies are hiltless swords, which cut the hand 
that wields them. 

Peace is the evening star of the soul, and vir¬ 
tue is its sun, and the two are never far apart. 

The Count de Pontecoulant, a French amateur 
sailor, named his yacht the “ Lively Yankee.” 

We always overrate the happiness of others, 
and underrate the means of our own. 

The number of children who are habitually 
absent from school in the city of New York is 
estimated at more than twenty thousand. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie, the leading surgeon of 
England, enjoys the comfortable professional in¬ 
come of $85,000 a year. 

All the public accounts in Canada are to be 
kept in dollars and cents. The time will come 
when the federal currency will be adopted by all 
enlightened nations. 

The dwelling houses, stores, etc., now in pro¬ 
cess of construction in New York, involve an 
estimated expenditure of nearly six millions of 
dollars. 

Information has been received at San Antonio, 
Texas, that a large placer of gold has been dis¬ 
covered in the Laguna de Tacos, about 32 leagues 
to the north and west of Monclova, and about 
300 miles from San Antonio. 

Eggs which are now so abundant, can, it is 
said, be better preserved in corn meal than in any 
other preparation yet known. Lay them with 
the small end down, and if undisturbed, they will 
be as good at the end of the year as when packed. 

The Mutual Insurance Company of Allegany 
county, Md., insured property during the past 
year to the value of $187,614. The only loss 
sustained by fire, for the same period, it is stated, 
was three dollars and fifty cents. 

It is designed to erect and endow a German 
University in Cincinnati. The funds are to be 
raised by subscription, and the chairs to be filled 
by importations from Gottingen and Halle. The 
projectors intend to purchase a college edifice 
already erected. 

A College of Agriculture has been established 
in Michigan on a handsome farm of seven hun¬ 
dred acres. It has an endowment of $56,000, 
and in each of the last two years the legislature 
has given it $20,000. Students are admitted 
without fee, but are obliged to labor three hours 
each day. 
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Honesty—an excellent joke-^in these days. 

Why is a pawnbroker like a drunkard ? Be¬ 
cause ne takes the pledge and cannot keep it. 

The way to make water taste better than 
champagne is to eat salt fish about six hours 
before imbibing it. 

What is the difference between killed soldiers 
and repaired garments ? Ans.—The former are 
dead men, and the latter are men ded (dead). 

“ I have passed through great hardships,” as 
the schooner said after sailing through a fleet of 
iron steamships. 

Why is the letter N like the figure 1 used in 
subtraction? Ans.—Because it makes one 
none. 

Why is an invalid cured by sea-bathing like a 
confined criminal? Ans.—Because he is sea- 
cured (secured.) 

Why should potatoes grow better than any 
other vegetable ? Because they have got eyes to 
see what they are doing. 

Rather Personal. —‘‘You look as though you 
were beside yourself,” as the wag said to a fop 
who happened to be standing by a donkey. 

Why are sheep the most dissipated and unfor¬ 
tunate of animals ? Because they gambol about 
in their youth, frequent turf, are generally black¬ 
legs, and are universally fleeced. 

Advice. —Studious Boy. “Johnny! I advise 
you not to be a good boy!”—Johnny. “ Why ?” 
Studious Boy. “Because in books all good 
boys die, you know!”— Punch. 

• 'Punch says: “ Last week, when the east wind 
was at its sharpest, a nursery maid, walking with 
her charge in the Regent’s Park, had a remark¬ 
able fine baby cut into twins.” 

“An’ will ye be afther telling me what kind o' 
baste ye call this ?” said a newly-arrived Irish¬ 
man, holding up a wasp between his thumb and 
finger. “ Och, murder! spake quick, for he’s 
biting me! ’ 

“ Harry,” said a young lady, on the scat be¬ 
fore us at the theatre, lately, “ how I should like 
to be an actress.” “An actress, Henrietta; 
why ?” “ O, it must be so nice to be made love 
to in such pretty words every evening.” 

A correspondent sends us the following copy 
of a document in Winchester Cathedral: 

“ To work done: soldering and repairing St. 
Joseph, 8d.; screwing a nose on the Devil, put¬ 
ting a new horn on his head, and glueing a piece 
on his tail, 5s. Gd.” 

A man named Aaron Bedbug of Montgomery 
County, Ky., intends petitioning the Legislature 
to change his name. He says that his sweetheart, 
whose name is Oliva, is unwilling that he should 
be called A. Bedbug, she O. Bedbug, and the 
little ones, bttle Bedbugs. 

“ If I am not at home from the party to night 
at ten o’clock,” said a husband to nis better and 
bigger half, “don't wait for me.” “That I 
wont,” replied the lady, significantly—“ I wont 
wait, but I’ll come for you!” The gentleman 
returned at ten o’clock precisely. 


Why are troubles like babies ? Because they 
grow bigger by careful nursing. 

Mr. Dubois is so skeptical that he wont be¬ 
lieve even the report of a cannon. 

The man whose feelings were worked up, has 
ordered a fresh supply. 

Why is Louis Napoleon’s the most mathe¬ 
matical government in Europe ? Because it is 
established on trigger-nometry. 

Law, Mr. Smith, what makes your hair sored? 
Ma's got some stpff that turns her’s such a jolly 
black. 

A Terrible Reverse .—No children, now-a days, 
ma’am! All our children are men, and all our 
men are childish, ma’am!— Mr. Fogey. 

Simpson says the ladies do not set their caps 
for the gentlemen any more; they spread their 
hoops. 

What bird is that which it is absolutely nec¬ 
essary that we should have at our dinner, and 
yet need neither be cooked nor served up ? A 
swallow. 

I am convinced digestion is the great secret of 
life; and that character, talents, virtues, and 
qualities, are powerfully affected by beef, mutton, 
pie-crust and rich soup. 

Women are called the softer sex because they 
are so easily humbugged. Out of one hundred 
girls, ninety five would prefer ostentation to hap¬ 
piness—a dandy husband to a mechanic. 

“ Where a woman,” says Mrs. Partington, 
“has once married with a congealing and warm 
heart, and one that beats responsible to her own, 
she will never want to enter the maritime state 
again.” 

A French writer, speaking of Dr. Buckland, 
the accomplished naturalist, alludes to his cele¬ 
brated Bridgewater Treatise, saying that Dr. 
Buckland has published a work “on the con¬ 
struction of bridges.” 

A decayed gentleman who has been for many 
years subjected to an attack of creditors, is de¬ 
sirous of making known the means by which he 
was cured. Letters, inclosing a postage stamp, 
can be loft under his door during the night. 

A chicken fancier is trying to get up a new 
race of pullets by crossing weather-cocks with 
Shanghai hens. We shall watch his success 
with much interest. This is a progressive age. 
Rope walks will yet be made to trot. 

It is a question whether being called “ the son 
of a gun ” should not rather be taken as a com¬ 
pliment than as a term of abuse, as it is well- 
known that no gun is good for anything unless it 
descends in a straight line from a, good stock. 

A western orator haranguing his audience on 
the vast extent and overwhelming population of 
the American Republic, exclaimed, by way of 
climax: “ Faneuil Hall was its cradle, but whar 
shall we find timber enough for its coffin ?” 


(T7- GIVEN AWAY. 

Any person desiring to see a copy of Ballou’s Picto¬ 
rial, the favorite illustrated weekly Journal, has only to 
address us a line to that effect, and a copy will be rent by 
return of mail, full of elegant engravings, free of charge. 

M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Maas. 
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A fcw “original package*” are deemed iiulkpensable, 
and so are prepared. 


The whole is boxed up, leaking a small, neat pact age; 
and the drayman sent for. 



► 
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fipooks’s fishing apparatus is conveyed from the railroad 
to the country inn. 




Starts off for a day's sport with the requisite attendants 
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Frantically endeavors to pull up something! 



Not equal to the task, and, in his struggles, tumbles to 
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AMERICAN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 



UNITARIAN CHURCH, NEW BEDFORD. 


With the opening of oar present number of the 
"Dollar Monthly, we present our readers with 
a series of well-selected, and carefully drawn, 
and beautifully engraved views, representing 
some of the finest, as well as some of the most 
celebrated, modern church edifices in the United 
States. Within a few yean, architecture, and 
particularly chnrch architecture, has followed the 
same law of progress which has carried forward 
the other arts and sciences, and which has kept 
pace with the accumulation of wealth, and is 
rapidly elevating the character of our beloved 
country. Houses of wonhip were among the 
tint structures erected by the colonists, who came 
hither to found a new empire; and this £i a fact 

18 


of deep import, and a key to the magical rapidity 
of our national development. At first the pov¬ 
erty of the settlers compelled them to build of 
the rudest materials, and in the most modest 
manner; moreover, the hostility of savage neigh¬ 
bors compelled them to think of defence even 
while setting apart places of devotion, and the 
early meeting-house, in the days of Indian war¬ 
fare, did not differ much from the block-house 
erected for the protection of an infant settlement. 
The sudden warwhoop of the savage was liable 
at any moment to interrupt the fervent prayer, or 
the hymn of praise. No Sabbath bell, with its 
sweet tones, called the faithful together; and the 
men who repaired to hear the saving words of 
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grace, were obliged to gird themselves with the 
armor of the flesh, as well as with the armor of 
godliness, and to be prepared with offensive and 
defensive weapons—with steel cap, breastplate 
and bnff coat, with pike, halbert, musketoon and 
sword, to defend their own and their wives’ and 
children’s lives from the arrows of the “ heathen 
salvages,” and their altars from the incendiary 
torches of the painted warriors. Afterwards, 
when peace ana serenity were restored, and 


the temples vacated by their builders, still, in the 
last century, and on this side of the water, we do 
not think a puritan congregation could have been 
found willing to erect a new house on the model 
of those churches associated in their minds with 
antagonistic principles of doctrine. It has re¬ 
mained for later and more enlightened days to 
sweep away these prejudices, and to permit the 
builders of churches to choose from the manifold 
examples of European church architecture such 



means were more ample, the puritan tabernacles 
were not attractive to the eye of taste; for our 
fathers, while in many respects they were in ad¬ 
vance of the age they lived in, were rooted in 
their aversion to “ steepled houses,” and to the 
rich adornment of the shrines of a creed which 
they abhorred. Though in the old world, the 
impregnability of Gothic cathedrals, defying the 
sledges and battering-rams of the iconoclasts, 
compelled many Protestant communities to adopt 


designs as suit their taste, without reference to 
their origin. And so great is the diversity at 
tastes in this country, that we find an endless va¬ 
riety of plans and styles in onr church edifices. 
To our specimens of these we now invite the at¬ 
tention of our readers. Our first view is of the 
Unitarian Church, New Bedford, Mass., which 
stands in an elevated part of the city, and is built 
entirely of granite. Its square towers, and bat¬ 
tlements, and bnttreesee and pointed windows. 
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and the ornamental character of its surroundings, 
give it an imposing and attractive aspect, and 
render it the most striking church edifice in the 
city. The trees planted near it add an additional 
effect to its picturesque appearance. Buttresses 
are an important feature in all varieties of church 
architecture. They are the external strengthen¬ 
ing pieces which enable the architect to produce 
such surprising results; they are generally to be 
seen running up between the windows on the ex¬ 
terior of cathedrals and churches, and in various 
other places where they can render strength. 
Beginning with the Normans, they acquired more 
and more richness down to the fifteenth century, 
when they became profusely decorated. In the 
early English style four varieties of buttresses 
are used. The first is a plain, flat kind of pilas¬ 
ter, differing very little from the. Norman but¬ 
tress. The second kind, rather later than the 
former, is about equal in projec¬ 
tion and breadth, and has one 
or two “set-offs/* or receding 
stages; it has sometimes a shaft 
at the corners, sometimes panel¬ 
ling on the sides, and sometimes 
uicbes and varied ornaments. 

The third kind is a slender but¬ 
tress of great projection, occa¬ 
sionally applied to towers. The 
fourth kind, used towards the end 
of the style, is divided into many 
stages, and is terminated upwards 
with a triangular head.—We next 
give a view of the German 
Church, on Liberty Street, Alle¬ 
ghany City, Pennsylvania, which 
presents a very unique appear¬ 
ance, and forms a pleasing con¬ 
trast with the usual style of 
church building. The towers re¬ 
mind us of some of the Greek 
churches in Moscow, Russia, be¬ 
ing somewhat in the Byzantine 
style of architecture, it is well 
known that Russia has been a 
good deal influenced bv the By¬ 
zantine architecture. At the time 
when the Bysantine empire was 
powerful, the country north and 
northeast of the Black Sea was 
inhabited by rude tribes of Sar- 
matians, who gradually came under the domin¬ 
ion of a chief or czar, having his capital at Kief. 
These Sarmatians, or Muscovites, or Russians 
(for the terms may be deemed nearly synony¬ 
mous), embraced tne Christianity of the Greek 
Church; and when one of their princesses, Olga 
or Elga, returned in the year 955 from Constan¬ 
tinople, where she had been to be baptised by the 
patriarch, she built a Christian church at Kief in 
the Bysantine style. A few years afterwards the 
Csar Vladimir built at Kief a larger church, 
which he named after the Santa Sophia, of Con¬ 
stantinople, and which, though afterwards burn¬ 
ed, was rebuilt in the same style. After a time, 
Novogorod succeeded Kief as the metropolis of 
the czar's dominions; and here another “ Santa 
Sophia* was built in the eleventh century. Ivan, 
at untied csar, at a later period transferred the seat: 
of empire from Novugonod to Moscow; and here 
agatti were churches baift on the Bysamine plan; 


Down to the fifteenth century, when the Byzan¬ 
tine empire was finally extinguished, all the Rus¬ 
sian churches were built by architects from Con¬ 
stantinople ; but after this, the Italian and other 
architects engrafted other features on the Byzan¬ 
tine, still retaining, however, the general charac¬ 
ter of tho latter. The Greek cross with the square 
centre, the cupola over this centre, and the smaller 
cupolas over the side recesses, the tall minarets 
between the cupolas—all were retained; but the 
semi circular form of the cupola gave way to a 
bulbous form, such as characterise the Moham¬ 
medan mosques.—St. Peter's Church, Salem, 
Mass., which is next delineated, is a modest 
building of the Gothic style of architecture, first 
erected in 1783, and rebuilt in 1833.—St. An¬ 
drew's Church, Montreal, Canada, the snbject of 
our fourth engraving, is a fine specimen of the 
pointed Gothic style of architecture—and this 


specimen suggests some remarks on early church 
building in Europe, and on some of the theories 
respecting the pointed style. Mr. Hope says :— 
“ when, m the kingdom established by the Lom¬ 
bards in the north of Italy, the old cities, by their 
wise regulations, had become to teem with a new 
industry, and new cities to arise; but while, nev¬ 
ertheless, the knowledge of certain arts was still 
difficult to obtain, the exercise of them laborious, 
and the fruits, slow, rare and uncertain; its kings, 
its lesser lords, and the municipalities that by de¬ 
grees arose, were induced, in their wisdom or 
weakness, at one time from motives of public 
policy, at others of private advantage, to encour¬ 
age artificers of different professions.* Appren¬ 
ticeships, licensing, trade privileges and prohibi¬ 
tions, freedom of guilds—all arose out of this 
system, as a direct inducement to industry and 
productive art. Very shortly it was either found 
to be; Or supposed to be, conducive to the inter- 
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ests of these cor¬ 
porate bodies that 
their art should 
assume the char¬ 
acter of a “ mys¬ 
tery,” which could 
neither be learned, 
nor practised if 
learned, without 
the sanction of the 
governing body of 
the guild. I 1 he 
earliest “ schools” 
of painting had a 
good deal of this 
corporate charac¬ 
ter about them, al¬ 
though in a far 
less degree than 
the more mechani¬ 
cal guilds. Ma¬ 
sons or builders 
were not among 
the least impor¬ 
tant of these oper¬ 
atives. In an age 
when church- 
burl'ling became 
gradually to be 
regarded more 
and more as a re¬ 
ligious duty, the 
architects and mu 
sous employed at 
it wore looked up¬ 
on as being ^po- 
rior to mo&t other 
workmen. The 
inhabitants of Co¬ 
mo, in the north 
of Italy, obtained 
celebrity for their 
skill in these mat¬ 
ters ; insomuch 
that the appella¬ 
tion, “ inagisiri 
Comacini,” or 
“masters from 
Como," became 
generic to all those 
of the profession. 

Whether the “ free 
and accepted ma¬ 
sons ’ were really 
established at the 
time when, and in 
the country w’here, 
the Lombard 
kings reigned, is a 
disputed question among those who have written 
on the subject; but it seems to be agreed that the 
Freemasons did exist in those times, and that 
they built an immense number of churches in It¬ 
aly, ut a time when the other countries of Europe 
were badlv supplied both with churches and 
with church builders. When these Freemasons 
became more numerous than the wants of Italy 
required, they crossed the Alps and sought for 
employment elsewhere. The popes extended 
protection to them under the character of church- 
builders ; for each new Christian church was, in 


ANDREW S CHORCH, MONTREAL, CANADA. 


those days, in some sort an addition to the pope's 
dominions. Mr. Hope thinks that it was about 
the lime when Charlemagne overthrew the Lom¬ 
bard kingdom, that the popes thus chartered the 
church-builders, on much the same principle that 
they would have sent out missionaries. The 
Freemasons, thus favored, “were fraught with 
Papal hulls or diplomas, not only confirming the 
corporate powers given to them by their own na¬ 
tive sovereign on their own native soil, but grant¬ 
ing to them, in every other foreign country which 
they might visit for purposes connected with their 
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association, where the Latin creed was avowed, 
and the supremacy of its spiritual head acknow¬ 
ledged. the right of holding directly and solely 
under the pope alone, entire exemption from all 
local laws and statutes, edicts of the sovereign, 
or municipal regulations, whether with regard to 
the force of labor or any other, binding upon the 
native subjects; they acquired the nower, not 
only themselves to fix the price of their labor, 
but to regulate whatever else might appertain to 
their own internal government, exclusively in 
their general chapters ; prohibiting all native art¬ 
ists not admitted into their society from entering 
with it into any sort of competition, and all na¬ 
tive sovereigns from supporting their subjects in 
such rebellion against the church, and command¬ 
ing all such temporal subjects to respect these 
credentials, and to obej these mandates, under 
pain of excommunication/* The Freemasons, 
or church builders, becoming thus a highly privi¬ 
leged body, many persons were desirous to join 
them. Some of the builders at Rome, and oth¬ 
ers as far off as Constantinople, did so; and by 
degrees some of the natives of France, Germany, 
Belgium and England were admitted members 
of the fraternity. It appears that ecclesiastics 
were especially anxious for this honor or privilege 
—abbots, prelates, bishops and monks being 
ranked among the “ free and accepted masons, 
and acknowledging the pope as being as much 
their bead in this as in more spiritual matters. 
Thus the twofold chain of events 1 
led towards the same result—the 
refuge which the arts found among 
the religious orders induced the 
monks to become architects and 
builders; while the sanction of a 
church-building guild by the pope, 
led to a general uniformity in the 
mode of proceeding. Each country 
had a "lodge," or headquarters 
for the Freemasons, which were 
often chartered and protected br 
die sovereigns of the country. A 
very close connection thus arose be¬ 
tween Papal power and Christian 
Architecture. The missionaries and 
Freemasons worked hand in hand; 
insomuch that " it m*y he assert¬ 
ed," says Mr. Hope, " that a new 
apostle of the Gospel no sooner ar¬ 
rived in the remotest comer of Eu¬ 
rope, either to convert the inhabit¬ 
ants to Christianity, or to introduce 
among them a new religious order, 
than speedily followed a tribe of 
itinerant Freemasons to back him, 
and to provide the inhabitants with 
the necessary places of worship or 
reception/’ Each troop consisted 
of a bead architect, with a number 
of workmen under him ; a warden 
or superintendent being placed to 
every ten men. They built & 

“lodge, * or group of temporary 
habitations, near the spot where the 
church was to be built, and organ¬ 
ized their whole community for the 
time being. At a parish in Suf¬ 
folk, during the reign of Henry 
VL, a contract was entered into 


between (he townspeople and the Freemasons em¬ 
ployed in building a new church, in which it was 
agreed that every man should be provided with a 
pair of white leather gloves and a white apron ; 
and that a "lodge," properly tiled, should be 
erected at the expense of the parish, in which to 
hold their meetings. It is believed that the style 
of the churches Was mainly determined by the 
buildere themselves, and not by those who were 
to pay for them; and as these builders, in every 
country, had a close mutual connection, a strong 
family resemblance became observable in the 
churches about the same time. There seems 
furthermore reason to believe, that wheresoever 
and by whomsoever the general vertical character 
of Gothic architecture was established, the dis¬ 
covery or invention was so intimately connected 
with the widely spread church-building guild, as 
to be diffused throughout the western countries 
of Europe very speedily. As the unity of plan 
among them was such that there was scope for 
each man to take up that particular department 
which his taste or skill qualified him to practise, 
there probably arose some who studied especially 
the mechanical principles of building, or the ratio 
and mode of arrangement between support and 
pressure; for it is impossible to believe that the 
wonderful examples of equilibrium exhibited in 
many of our cathedrals could have been produced 
without a close investigation of such principles; 
and yet we know of no one who could have done 

V 
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ST. PATRICK 8 CATHEDRAL, MONTREAL. 


this, bat the members of some such fraternity as 
the one now under notice. Europe had very lit¬ 
tle science, according to the modern acceptation 
of the term, in those times ; and the utter absence 
of documents, plans, sections, or calculations re¬ 
lating to church architecture, strengthens the 
opinion that it was in the hands of a fraternity, 
who kept their .proceedings secret. It is proper 
to remark that the above view, touched on by 
many writers, and illustrated at some length by 
Mr. Hope, is not a certainty—it is only the best 
mode of accounting, at present, for the uniformity 
of plan followed in building churches, especially 
at and after the rise of the pointed style. Dr. 
John Milner, in 1798, gave support to the opinion 
that the pointed arch arose from the mutual in¬ 
tersection of a series of round arches. The pres¬ 
ent century has not been wanting in theories on 
this subject. Sir James Hall advanced an opin¬ 
ion, that the pointed style originated from an 
imitation of wicker work, or the interlacing of 
wands and twigs—an hypothesis which Mr. Brit¬ 
ton thinks arose rather “ from the sport of fancy 
than from the inferences of scientific and dis¬ 
criminating investigation.” Mr Payne Knight 
gives to the pointed arch an antiquity exceeding 
even that of the round arch, m says: “ The 
pointed arch, which we call Gothic, is the primi¬ 
tive arch, of which the earliest instance known in 
Europe is the Emissarins of the Lake of Alh&no, 


built during* the siege of Veh, loog 
before either the Greeks or Romans 
knew how to turn any other kind of 
arch; for as this may be constructed 
without a centre, by advancing the 
stones in gradual projections over 
each other, and then cutting off the 
projecting angles, its invention was 
obvious, and naturally preceded 
those constructed upon mechanical 
principles, of which, I believe, there 
are no examples anterior to the 
Macedonian conquest” There were 
among the Christians of the middle 
ages many symbols adopted respect¬ 
ing the Saviour and his attributes. 
Among these was the vesica pieces, 
a figure in the form of a fish. Mr. 
Kerrich has offered an opinion that 
the pointed ends of this figure might 
have engendered the idea of the 
pointed arch, in place of the previ¬ 
ously used semi circular arch. Mr. 
Lascelles, in an essay published in 
1890, left all other theorists at a dis¬ 
tance, by going as far back as Noah 
himself for the origin of the pointed 
arch. He says :—“ Pointed archi¬ 
tecture was not invented by mathe¬ 
maticians or mechanics; nor by the 
Goths, Anglo-Saxons, or Saracens. 
It is plainly not the invention of any 
artist; still less is it Egyptian, Gre¬ 
cian, or Roman. As tor the Orien¬ 
tals, the form reached them, as we 
see in their temples, in the shape 
also of the Phrygian and Median 
bonnet, with something, perhaps, of 
a symbolical and hieroglyphic allu¬ 
sion ; it may be traced, too, in their 
architecture—-just as their Paganism 
is the mutilated trunk, or ruinated 
remain and tumulus, of transpired revelation. I 
think, further, and have no doubt, that iis origin 
is merely Hebraic—of the verv highest antiquity.” 
In short, this writer thinks tnat the pointed arch 
was derived from the shape of the ark; the per¬ 
pendicular, the horizontal, and the oblique sec¬ 
tions of the ark affording patterns for three vari¬ 
eties Of the pointed arch. Mr. Hope, in the essay 
which we have often quoted, notices the impro¬ 
priety of regarding the pointed arch as the single 
great feature of the pointed style, since it is only 
one among many. Considering the many coun¬ 
tries in which pointed arches of some kind or 
other have been found, belonging to a period 
much earlier than the pointed style generally, he 
thinks it is a useless inquiry to seek the name of 
the person by whom, or the country in which, 
this form of arch was first used; nor does he 
think this inquiry of importance to the general 
question of the invention of the pointea style. 
The opinion which Mr. Hope seems to entertain 
in respect to this invention is, that motives of 
utility led to it. 11 In those regions where snow 
(alls thick, and lies long, the necessity of afford¬ 
ing to numerous congregations places of assembly 
ample and spacious—temples which, consuming 
less solid materials, and presenting a lesser num¬ 
ber and a smaller bulk at those masses of mason¬ 
ry which obstructed the vacant spaces, should yet 
be covered by & roof sharp and lofty, calculated. 
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mtSkw to throw off the wet, yet to weigh lightly 
on those parts of the building which supported it 
—the desire of obtaining these advantages in¬ 
duced architects to resume the groined arch, 
known and used by heathen Romans and in the 
fint Christian Basilicas, and subsequently dis¬ 
carded in consequence of the facilities of con¬ 
struction afforded by the profusion of ancient col¬ 
umns which were at hand, and from the readiness 
with which a timber roof might supply the most 
argent necessities.” The groined vault being 
thus employed as a matter of convenience, the in¬ 
tersection of the arches led to a sort of pointed 
arch, even though the two arches thus intersect¬ 
in g e ach other were themselves semi-circular. 
M While the vault did not require much height, 
but rather lateral expanse, the arches thus cross¬ 
ing each other were made round, in order to give 
strength; but when more elevation was required, 
and more scientific knowledge could be com¬ 
manded, the groined vault, assisted by piers and 
buttresses, was gradually developed, and grew 
into the pointed arch. In process of time a desire 
arose to give to the jambs and apertures destined 
for doors and windows an appearanc e correspond¬ 
ing to their tall and slender dimensions, and to 
the shape of the pointed arch; and the modifica¬ 
tions which before had been but partially seen, 
near into general favor and estimation. Struck 
oy the combination of strength and lightness, lof¬ 
tiness and space, which this sys¬ 
tem afforded, artists began to fol¬ 
low up, from motives of elegance 
and variety, that which had origi¬ 
nated in causes of direct utility ; 
end to make every support as 
•light and distant,, every opening 
as high and as wide, as possible. 

—Bonsecours Church, depicted 
in our fifth engraving, is an old 
French ecclesiastical edifice, prin - 
cipally remarkable for its anti¬ 
quity. It is situated at the foot 
of Roe Bonsecours,near the mar¬ 
ket, and was built in 1772. On 
the front is the following inscrip¬ 
tion :—“ Si r&mour de Marie en 
ton cceur est gravd, en passant nc 
t'oublie de lui dire un ave,” an 
injunction on the pious to say 
their prayers, in passing, for the 
love of the virgin mother.— St. 

Patrick’s Cathedral, shown in our 
sixth engraving, occupies an ele¬ 
vated position at the corner of St. 

Alexander Street and Rue La- 
gauchetiere. It is astriking build¬ 
ing in the pointed style.— The 
Presbyterian Church, Jersey City, 
is, apart from its neat and solid 
style of architecture, and the 
height of its steeple, which makes 
it a conspicuous landmark, an 
object of considerable interest 
from the circumstances of its 
erection. It originally stood in 
Wall Street, in the city of New 
Tork. When at the call of mam¬ 
mon the edifice was taken down 
to make room for more profitable 
buildings, the stones, timbers, 


etc., were marked -and numbered, taken across 
the river, and erected pn the present site, where 
it now stands, the perfect embodiment of its for* 
mer self. TJpon a tablet over the main door, is 
the following inscription: “ Presbyterian Chnrch, 
erected Aimq^ Dominf, MDCCCXLIV.”—As 
specimens of the church architecture of Newark, 
N. J., we have selected two of the more promi¬ 
nent ones as exanroles of the taste and liberality 
of the congregations of Newark and the skill of 
her archirecta. The first is the High Street Pres¬ 
byterian Church, on the corner of High and Hill 
Streets, of which the Rev. D. W. Poor is pastor. 
It was designed by Mr. Welch, of Newark, and 
reflects great credit upon all connected with its 
erection—architect and builders, as well as the 
congregation, whose munificent expenditure has 
adorned the city with one of its richest orna¬ 
ments. The other is Grace Church, Puseyite, 
situated on the corner of Broad and Walnut 
Streets, which is also a handsome structure, in 
the English cruciform style. Both of these struc¬ 
tures are constructed of a red sandstone, from 
quarries in the immediate vicinity.—The next 
engraving delineates the Jewish Synagogue at the 
corner of Cerre and Sixth Streets, St. LouiR, Mo. 
It is very peculiar in its architecture, but certain¬ 
ly presents a picturesque appearance. It is very 
Oriental in its character, and this peculiarity is 
rendered the more striking by the aspect of the 
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buildings in its immediate vicinity, which are de¬ 
cidedly American in style.—The First Presbyte¬ 
rian Church, Pittsburg, Pa., is a very elegant 
structure, in the style of some of the churches 
already delineated.—Brooklyn, N. Y., contains 
some sixty-six churches, many of which are re¬ 
markable for their beautiful architectural style 
and finish. The Church of the Pilgrims (Con¬ 
gregational), whoee spire forms a prominent ob¬ 
ject in approaching the city, is an imposing struc¬ 
ture of gray stone, situated on the corner of Hen¬ 
ry and Bemsen Streets. Our engraving is an 
accurate delineation. The Rev. R. S. Storrs is 
the pestor The corner-stone of this edifice was 
laid July 3.1844, and it was consecrated to divine 
service with becoming ceremonies, on the 12th of 
May, 1846—The next engraving conveys a cor¬ 
rect idea of the pretty Episcopalian Church in 
Brookline, Mass., situated about half a mile from 
the village, in a secluded And pastoral spot. It 
is considered a fine specimen of Gothic architec¬ 
ture, and was designed by Mr. Upjohn, the cele¬ 
brated architect of Trinity (Thurch, New York. 
The material of which it is composed is coarse 
rubble granite. It is constructed with a view to 
form a part of a larger church, should such be 
requirea, or continue by itself, for which it is 
sufficiently finished. It was commenced in the 
spring of 1851, and was completed in the follow¬ 
ing year, at a cost of about $25,000. The Gothic 
style of architecture, now so great a favorite and 
so closely studied with us, is the modern Gothic, 
which flourished after the destruction of the 
Gut hie kingdom by the Arabs and Moslem. Old 
Gothic architecture was copied from the ancient 
Roman style, and was coarse and heavy, having 
nothing of the lightness, elegance and boldness 
of the modem style. The modern style, without 
sacrificing grandeur and sublimity, add wealthy 
ornament, splendor and elaborate execution. 
The modem Gothic originated in the kingdom of 


the Visigoths in Spain, from the admixture of- 
the Arabian and Moorish architecture, and flour¬ 
ished from the 12th to foe 15th centuries. To¬ 
wards foe latter end of the 12th century impor¬ 
tant innovations on the old style of church archi¬ 
tecture were introduced. For the fiat southern 
gable, says Moeller, was substituted the high 
northern roof, which brought with it the pointed 
arch in place of the semi-circular one, being a 
consequence necessary for the harmony of foe 
parts among each other. With the elevation of 
foe roof and vaulting came a slender proportion 
of towers, columns, capitals, etc.; and at the lat¬ 
ter end of foe century the flat pilaster spreads 
outwards, and is converted into the flying but¬ 
tress. At this period the edifices were in several 
respects anomalous, inasmuch as we have a mix¬ 
ture of circular and pointed arches, pillars and 
vaults intersected by Horizontal cornices and the 
like. The duration of this heterogeneous style 
was very limited, being immediately succeeded 
by the universal prevalence of the high pitched 
gable and foe pointed arch. It appears incontes¬ 
table that the Germans were the first to carry 
this style to its highest perfection. As early as 
A. D., 1248, foe Cathedral of Cologne was bo- 

f un upon its present plan, a building which, if 
nisbed, would have been the grandest and most 
beautiful in the world. Erwin Von Steinbach, 
soon after 1276, built the porch of the minster of 
Straaburg, a building more, perhaps, esteemed 
than foe last, because nearly brought to a state of 
completion. The Btyle which we have just been 
describing wants no other distinctive appellation 
than the pointed. Imagination seems after its 
establishment to have been tortured to invent 
new combinations of ornaments and tracery. It 
overstepped at length foe true bounds of archi¬ 
tecture, and was abandoned in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury for the introduction and restoration of the 
Roman, or, more properly speaking, Italian archi- 
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lecture. The author above quoted says that the 
architects of these times were adapted to their 
age, and that their works were the results of the 
time in which they lived ; and that, however we 
admire and imitate these works, we are not able 
to re produce them, on account of the circum¬ 
stances under which the style arose not being the 
same. We do not agree with this opinion. The 
powers of mechanical construction exhibited in 
the pointed style are such as to excite our admi¬ 
ration and astonishment, the exact calculated 
proportion between strength and burthen, the 
counteraction of thrusts of vaulting, and the con¬ 
sequent lightness and boldness resulting from 
those calculations, evince an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the most important and useful qualifi¬ 
cation which an architect can possess, the pro¬ 
duction of the greatest possible effect with the 
most limited means. This qualification was pos¬ 
sessed by the architects of the thirteenth century 
in the highest degree, and to an extent quite un¬ 
known to the Greeks and Romans. “ A Gothic 
church,” say8 Bigelow, “is commonly built in 
the form of a cross, having a tower, lantern or 
sphere at the place of intersection. The part of 
the cross situated towards the west is called the 
nave , tho opposite the choir , and within this is the 
chancel. The transverse portion, forming the 
arms of the cross, is called the transept. Any 
high building erected above the roof is called the 
steeple; if square-topped, a tower; if long and 
acute, a spire; and if short and light, 
a lantern. The lateral supports on 
the outside are called buttresses, and 
are necessary to prevent the spread¬ 
ing of the walls from the weight of 
the roofs.” It is only of late years 
that pure Gothic architecture has 
been introduced in our churches— 

Trinity Church, New York, is a fine 
specimen, and the church in Brook¬ 
line, by the same architect, is very 
much admired. It stands in a quiet 
and secluded spot. Approached from 
Longwood, through tho fields and 
trees, its spire rising from the valley 
has a fine effect, and forms a beauti¬ 
ful feature in the landscape. The 
church is one of the most satisfactory 
specimens of the Gothic we have 
among us. This order of architec¬ 
ture, which is now so popular, and 
considered so befitting the character 
of Sacred edifices, flourishes in Ger¬ 
many. Some of die noblest cathe¬ 
drals in that land are of this beauti¬ 
ful and imposing style ; and among 
us, its introduction has produced 
many fine specimens of church archi¬ 
tecture, besides that of the church of 
Brookline—The next engraving rep¬ 
resents the Episcopal Church, situat¬ 
ed on Church Street, Taunton, Mass., 
a very graceful building of the Gothic 
order, standing upon a terraced plat¬ 
form ornamented with graceful shade 
trees. The clergyman is the Rev. 

Edward Anthon.-—Our next illustra¬ 
tion, sketched for its picturesque ap¬ 
pearance, is the Unitarian Church, 
ou the corner of Lark aud Burnet 


Streets, Syracuse, N. Y. Rev. Samuel J. May 
is the pastor.—We close our series with a view 
of the Episcopal church, Norwalk, Conn., a very 
fine building indeed —“ Which style of architec¬ 
ture is the best for modern buildings V* This is 
a curious question, to which answers of the most 
contradictory kind have been given, according to 
the individual taste for the course of study of the 
person who ventures on an opinion. As art, un¬ 
like science, cannot be developed by strict logical 
rules of induction and deduction, and is a matter 
more of feeling and sentiment than of close rea¬ 
soning (though, if the latter be also employed, 
the result assumes a higher standard), any at¬ 
tempt to narrow the question within confined 
limits would be apt to produce a mannerism and 
a temporary fashion, having very little ground to 
rest upon. Some men, from the tone and habits 
of their mind, estimate the merits of architecture 
by the mechanical skill shown in construction, 
and in the apportionment of supports to the pres¬ 
sures which they have to bear. Some, having an 
eye for symmetry and proportion, experience a 
pleasure in observing the relations between height 
and length, between breadth and depth, and in 
ascertaining whether there is a symmetrical bal¬ 
ance of parts on either side of a centre. Some, 
loving tho picturesque, would much rather have 
an irregular than a regular building; they wish 
the building to be so placed as to form a picture 
with the surrounding country, and they care very 
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little about “ orders," or “ modules,” or any of 
the stringent rules of regular architecture. Some, 
looking back with warm admiration to the heroic 
and poetic ages of Greece, think that nothing 
could be bad in art which the Greeks effected, 
and that nothing good can be done but what is 
sanctioned by Greek example. Some, viewing 
the Catholic spirit of Christianity as the one 
great moral power of Europe, would have all 
modern buildings constructed in the style adopt* 
ed by the Church when in the zenith of her power. 
Some, knowing that the Italian architects of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries studied how 
they could best apply Roman architecture to the 
requirements of modern society, think that we 
cannot do better than follow in their wake. 
Lastly, some argue, that as science and industry 
are incessantly adding more and more to the re¬ 
sources placed at our command, we ought to 
make those resources applicable to the purposes 
of art, whenever opportunity offers, without being 
deterred by the want of precedents In any other 
country or age. Leo Von Klenze, the architect 
of so many of the new buildings m Munich, has 
written a work, in which Greek architecture is 
spoken of as being the all-in-all, without which 
nothing can be produced. He says (we quote 
from the “ Foreign Quarterly Review”),“ Never 
has there been, and never will there be, more 
than one art of building, viz., that which was 
brought to perfection at the epoch of the pros¬ 
perity and civilization of Greece. Before this 
perfection was attained it was necessarily preced¬ 
ed by many attempts; so too, after the art itself 
was overthrown and trampled upon, both by time 
and by barbarians, some reverberations of it were 


yet sensible. Thus there are many modes of 
architecture after, as well as prior to, its exist¬ 
ence as an art. Grecian architecture alone is 
marked by universal .propriety, character and 
beauty; although any mode of architecture is 
capable of affecting us, and has a certain value 
of its own, when it is a really national style, and 
has grown np out of the religious and civil habits 
of the people. The Grecian architecture, taking 
it in the most extensive sense of the term, com¬ 
prehends two leading epochs of its formation, 
viz., that in which all the apertures and intervals 
are covered by horizontal lines; and that when 
the arch was discovered and applied to similar 
purposes. If we examine into and attend to this 
twofold development of Grecian architecture in 
its elementary principles, and, in forming a style 
for ourselves, keep in view those precious re¬ 
mains of art which are yet preserved to us both 
in Greece and in Italy, Grecian architecture can 
and must be the architecture of the world, and 
that of all periods—nor can any climate, any ma¬ 
terial, any difference of manners, prove an ob¬ 
stacle to its universal adoption.” In the above 
remarks Klenze speaks of the arch as if it were a 
Greek invention; ne evidently includes the prac; 
tice both of Greece and Rome when he speaks of 
Grecian architecture. A writer in the “ Quar¬ 
terly Review,” in allusion to the attempt to copy 
Greek temples in Christian churches, remarks:— 
“ Architecture is quite as much a useful as a fine 
art; and, the remains of Greece being almost 
solelyof sacred edifices—mere varieties of an ob¬ 
long cell—what may thence be learned is restrict¬ 
ed to little more than the superior beauty of two 
of the orders. No ideas of composition at all 
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adequate to our exigencies can be derived from 
the buildings in question; and those who pretend 
they are to be compared, in point of utility and 
practical application, to the great variety of later 
developments of the art, suggested by the in¬ 
creasing demands of new conditions of society 
never contemplated in Athenian philosophy, 
either deceive themselves, or would deceive oth¬ 
ers. The Greek temples, in the first place, ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful so far as they go, were meant 
for a worship which did not require the presence 
of the multitude within the walls. They are all 
jn the interior of very small dimensions; and, 


from a similar cause, they are equally poor as 
regards the means of obtaining light. In Chris¬ 
tian churches, where a multitude congregate, 
ample space is demanded, and also an abundant 
supply of light to be transmitted through open¬ 
ings in the lateral walls, and not through the 
roof and doorway alone. These considerations 
suggested to the Roman Christians the superior 
advantages of the Basilican over the Temple 
form. The Roman Basilica is the real archetype 
of modern churches; and if for such structures 
the Temple of the Greeks is inappropriate, much 
more must it be so for all domestic purposes. 
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The architect of the present day may continue to 
observe as mnch Grecian seventy of character as 
he chooses; but he ought to know that he has at 
his command resources, drawn from old Roman 
magnificence, and from the happy inventions of 
modern Italy, far greater than Greece can fur¬ 
nish.” That the 9arae writer is not very favorable 
to the revived Tudor style, appears from the fol¬ 
lowing observations:—“ Whether it is to be at¬ 
tributed to the force of fashion—to a foolish opin¬ 
ion that the architecture of the middle ages, and 
of the period immediately preceding the fall es¬ 
tablishment of the classical, is be9t suited to our 
climate—or to some unaccountable perversion of 
taste—there is a decided inclination to adopt a 
disordered, in preference to a beautiful and an 
orderly, system of architecture. As well might 
the sculptor take, as a pattern of forms, the dry, 
inanimate, wire-drawn figures of saints, kings, 
and martyrs which line the porches of our cathe¬ 
drals. Whatever favor jutting oriels, quaint 
gables and fantastic chimney-stacks may find in 
our eyes, they are, when 6tnpped of the respect 
which antiquity commands, objects of ridicule 
and astonishment to the people of other countries. 
It seems to us that the re-production of such 
forms in modern times is not more reasonable 
than to prefer the appearance of an old lady of 
the last century, powdered and dressed in a far^ 
dingale, to that of a graceful, maiden.” Mr. 
Leeds, in his “ Essay on Modern English Archi¬ 


tecture,” draws a compari¬ 
son between the Italian 
style as practised by Pal¬ 
ladio, and that (distin¬ 
guished by windows rather 
than by columns) practised 
in Rome and Florence— 
giving the preference to 
me latter. He says:— 
“What is generally un¬ 
derstood in this country 
by the Italian style is little 
more than one mode of ity 
namely, the Palladian, 
which, if not the most 
vicious and extravagant, 
is almost the poorest and 
most insipid—that where¬ 
in the orders and the ap¬ 
plication of them are re¬ 
duced to a convenient 
enough workmanlike sys¬ 
tem, hut are more or less 
enfeebled in character, 
while the details arc com¬ 
paratively mean, and man¬ 
nered also; to say nothing 
of the glaring solecisms 
that are to be met with in 
the works of Palladio him¬ 
self—such as windows in 
friezes, and sometimes 
cutting into the architrave 
likewise—the mixture of 
apertures with and with¬ 
out dressings, not only in 
the same composition, in 
the same floors together, 
rx, K. r. with other palpable defects 

of that kind; besides a cer¬ 
tain disagreeable littleness, owing to his elevation 
being cut up both horizontally and vertically into 
too many divisions.” Mr. Leeds expresses a 
preference for the “astylar” and “tenestral” 
(that is, the facade with ranges of windows, but 
without columns) plan of the Roman and Floren¬ 
tine palaces. The writer of the article “Lon¬ 
don,” in the “ Penny Cyclopiedia,” speaking of 
the English metropolitan architecture, says:— 
“ Most of the the new churches in London and 
the suburbs professing to be Greek, are little bet¬ 
ter than parodies and travesties of the style. 
They exhibit, moreover, a wearisome repetition 
of the same stale, hackneyed ideas, or rather the 
want of any idea beyond that of tacking a few 
columns to the front of what would else be mere 
meeting-houses. These and other spiritless as 
well as mongrel samples of the Anglo-Grecian 
school, seem at length to have brought the style 
into disrepute; and, accordingly, some of the 
more recent buildings show a desire to return to 
the Italian, which, if purified and treated with 
originality instead of servile indiscriminate copy¬ 
ing, would in roost cases recommend itself in 
preference to the other.” Mr. Welby Pugin 
would have every building, let its object be what 
it may, in the pointed style, as being the on/y 
style fitted for a Christian country; and he sets 
ho bounds to the ridicule and condemnation 
heaped upon all else. He points out (what, 
however, naa been pointed out by many others) 
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the incongruous mixture of Greek, Roman, Ital¬ 
ian, Hindoo, Egyptian, Saracenic and pointed 
structures which some modern groups of build¬ 
ings present; and the architects who practise any 
but the pointed style come in for no small share 
of condemnation at his liand. He occupies, in¬ 
deed, the extreme position in an extreme class, 
aloof from almost all the other architects of Eng¬ 
land. To show how oppositely this question Is 
regarded by others, we may quote a few lines 
from Moller’s “ Memorials of German-Gothic 
Architecture. 1 ' Speaking of the fine old Gothic 
cathedrals, he says that they were adapted to the 
age, and the state of feeling, when they were 
built. “ We may admire and imitate these 
works, but we cannot produce the like, because 
the circumstances under which that style of build¬ 
ing arose are no longer the same. It we attempt 
to apply their detail, their windows, gates, orna¬ 
ments, etc., to the edifices of the present day, we 
shall produce an incongruous and absurd compo¬ 
sition, because the parts are not homogeneous 
with the wnole; and the disproportions and in¬ 
congruity would be so much the more striking. 


as the originals from which they are borrowed 
are grand and splendid." In contrasting this 
with the Greek, he says :•—“ The case is rery 
different with the Grecian style of building, 
which we are still in the habit of applying daily. 
Fancy and religion predominate in the German 
(Gothic) architecture; bnt die Grecian is the re¬ 
sult of an enlightened understanding, and of a 
correct sense of the beautiful. It strictly limits 
itself to what is absolutely necessary, to which it 
strires to impart the moot beautiful forms, and 
on this account it will never cease to be capable 
of application to our purposes." Thus we see, 
from these several quotations, how different are 
the feelings, even of well-informed lovers of art, 
as to the relative beauties and value of different 
styles of architecture. One will insist that the 
Grecian will ever remain, what it was two thou¬ 
sand years ago, the style par excellence, to be 
imitated as hugely as possible. Others advocate 
the Italian of Palladio, the Italian of the Floren¬ 
tine and Roman architects, the old baronial 
11 Elizabethan," or the pointed style exhibited in 
the English cathedrals. Our own observation 
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leads as to believe that the pointed Gothic style 
of architecture is, and for a long time will be, the 
favorite with the builders of costly American 
churches. It is to England and France that we 
must look for the finest models of this style. 
The Rev. Mr. Dallaway, an English writer, in 
his " Discourses on Architecture, 11 draws the fol¬ 
lowing comparison between the pointed styles of 
England and France;—“ That regular progress 
which, in English architecture, appears to form a 
gradation, is seldom found in France. Here it 
may be traced from the simple arches of Salis¬ 
bury to the gorgeous turrets of Henry the hev- 
enth's Chapel. In a general and coaiprebensive 
view, we must yield the superiority to France for 
loftiness both of conception and practice, with a 
single abatement, that the rich vaultings of our 
later Gothic far excel anything of a similar de¬ 
scription on the continent ; ana with respect to 
certain parts of the edifice, the cloister and chap¬ 
ter house have a space and elegance of which no 
comparative examples are there seen. A greater 
simplicity prevails in the capitals of clustered 
columns in the early French style. In this re¬ 
spect a comparison of the nave of Salisbury with 
that of Amiens will decide this fact, although 
they will not be fonnd to be strictly analogous. 
The excellence of the English-Gothic school is 
seen more conspicuously in certain parts and 
details. In the best specimens of the French 
school we are struck with the admirable effect of 


comprehension in the architect, both of unity of 
design and consequent beauty. The elevation 
of the most celebrated churches rises firmly from 
the basement, and is composed of very bold and 
commanding masses Nor is the whole effect 
produced by magnitude alone. The faqade, 
which presents broad and imposing members in 
its porches, buttresses and towers; and the per¬ 
forated traces in the divisions and openings, 
scarcely ever practised with us, demand our 
praise of its admirable beauty. These are slight 
and general observations, and lead us to a more 
historical detail concerning the progress and per¬ 
fection of the art.” The same writer, in illus¬ 
tration of the fact that France preceded England 
in point of time, in developing the style general 
lv, remarks that the twelfth centnry produced 
three several revolutions in the architecture of 
France. At first ail was Lombard; then the 
round arch became mingled with the pointed 
arch in the same structure; and at length, to¬ 
wards the end of the century, the pointed style 
was developed and decorated to a degree scarcely 
attempted in England till another century had 
elapsed. The highly decorated and florid style 
originated and reaohed perfection in Germany 
and France many years before we possessed any 
similar demonstration of the change. In those 
countries the golden age of this style continued 
from the middle of the thirteenth to the latter 
end <of the fourteenth century; whereas some of 
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the richest English examples were executed fn 
the fifteenth. In France nse is made of a kind 
of Gothic which is ofcen called Flamboyant, about 
the time when the latest description of Gothic • 
was practised in England. Dr. Whewell, in his 
11 Notes on a Tour in Picardy and Normandy,” 
speaks thus of it:—“The kind of architecture 
which belongs to this date in Frauoe must have 
been noticed by most travellers, for k is very 
abundant, and has a strong general likeness; but 
I do not know that anyone has given a technical 
account of its peculiarities. A learned Eoglish 
antiquary has described a particular portion of ! 
this kind of architecture by the name Burgun¬ 
dian ; and Mr. Pugin has given many details. I 
shall speak of it as it oeeurs in the churches of 
Picardy and Normandy. It resembles in many 
respects our perpendicular or Tudor architecture, 
but exhibits many very marked differences when 
we compare it with that style. Thus we have, 
in botli these styles, pinnacles crocketed, finialied, 
grouped, and formed into niche-canopies; sur- 
ntcea covered with moulded panels; pierced par¬ 
apets ; aud as we advance, Italianized members 
and arrangements make'their appearance in both. 
Bat while the Tudor style has the four-centred 
arch peculiar to it, the Flamboyant has the three- 
centred, and the horizontal line arched at the 
end. It is also far more common in the French 
than in the English style, to have in various situ¬ 
ations a multitude of niches filled with statuary, 
and especially in the hollow mouldings of arches. 
The lit es of Flamboyant panelling and tracery 
are not by any means distinguished, as those of 
the Tudor times with us are, by the universal 
predominance of peculiar flame like forms, from 


which the name has been taken. Some of the 
features of the Tudor and the Flamboyant styles 
which most deviate from the Gothic of the later 
times, probably indicate in both a nearer approach 
to the period of the revival of classical literature." 
The subject of architecture has engaged the at¬ 
tention of our people greatly of late, and the de¬ 
mand for costly and elegant buildings has devel¬ 
oped a great deal of latent talent among our 
yonng men. We have in tttta city, in New York, 
and in Philadelphia, many who have distinguish¬ 
ed themselves already, and who are making rapid 
! advances in their profession. Borne writers, who 
have given attention to the subject, have advo¬ 
cated and hoped for the invention ef an Ameri¬ 
can order of architecture; and Charles Fenno 
Hoffman suggested a style of pillar which might 
reproduce the stem, leaves and ears of the Indian 
corn. Though the idea is somewhat fanciful, still 
it is not altogether unworthy of consideration. 
Mr. H>pe, an elegant writer, says:—“No one 
seems yet to have conceived the smallest wish or 
idea of only borrowing of every form ef architec¬ 
ture whatever it might present of nsefal or orna¬ 
mental, of scientific or tasteful; of addiug thereto 
whatever other new disposidons or forms might 
afford conveniences or elegancies not yet pos¬ 
sessed ; of malting the new discoveries and the 
new conquests of natural productions unknown 
to former ages, the models of new imitations 
more beautiful and more varied; and thus of 
composing an architecture which, being in our 
country, grown on our soil, and in harmony with 
our climate, in.-titulions and habits, at once ele¬ 
gant, appropriate and ongiual, should truly de¬ 
serve the appellation of * Our wen.* ” 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCH, NORWALK, CONN. 


ANTS IN NEW GRANADA. 

Here I saw a great cariosity. It was a long 

{ trocession of ants, every one with a bit of green 
eaf in his month. I understate the matter. 
There ran through the grass a well-beaten road, 
like a sheep-path, six inches wide—a very Cum¬ 
berland road for ants. It was thronged with 
busy travellers, all of whom were hastening from 
home, or returning with about half an inch square 
sheared out of a leaf. I followed on to see their 
nest It was carious to see their broad highway 
passing under logs, stones and brush heaps. I 
followed it for a long distance into the woods, 
and then gave up in despair. These ants are 
called arrieros—the same word that means mu¬ 
leteer. They are a terrible pest. It is thought 
that ant-eating animals generally reject this spe¬ 
cies, on account of four strong, shaip projections 
on die body. They can carry a grain of maize, 
and I am sure that to load a whole colony would 
demand many bushels. Woe to the orange tree 
that they have determined to shear of leaves! 
The best, if not the only defence, is to make the 
trunk inaccessible to them by water. Some even 
manage to surround their house with a stream of 
water, and others are driven to despair by domi¬ 


ciliary visits, clearly in violation of the constitu¬ 
tion of 1843, but which neither parchment nor 
architecture have strength to resist. I was once 
sitting in the evening in a house near Tuina, and 
fancied I saw something whitish moving on the 
floor. I examined, and found a broad stream of 
rice flowing from a large jar nnder a bed; each 
pain was in the jaws of an arriero. The only 
hope for the rice was to hang it up in what the 
sailors call a true-lover’s knot by a hair rope. 
In the end the jar fell and broke, and the enemy 
bore off the contents. I saw where the ants' 
highway crossed a human footpath. Of coarse, 
many of them must he crushed under the feet of 
the lords of creation. There their loads were 
left, for no ant picks up the load of another. I 
found that if the antennie of one of those ants 
were removed, he no longer had the power of 
finding his way. Whether it is by smell, or by 
some analogous sense, 1 know not, bnt is not by 
sight. I effaced their path with a little chocolate 
oil; on each side gathered a crowd at a loss to 
find their way, although their antennas could near¬ 
ly meet. At length some formic Columbus set the 
example, others followed, and the way was re- 
established.— Holton ’# iVeie Granada* 
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THE MANIAC LOVER. 


BT C. B. BAKLXK3H. 


Dear Rosy Jane! How sweet that namf 
Once sounded to mine ears! 

And still the same, It comes agahl 
To me, though many years 
Bare passed away, since that sad day, 

When last I met with thee. 

That rosy cheek; that smile so sweet; 

Those sunny curls of hair; 

Those eyes Of blue, like pearls of dew; 

That form so light and Mr; 

Once, all to me, 0, can it be, 

I ne'er shall see them more! 

Because I’m sad, they call me mad, 

And bar my prison door. 

These gloomy halls! these dingy walls! 

These demons fierce and wild! 

For those leafy bowers of fragrant flowers; 

And my Rosy sweet and mild. . 

Bow strange! how strange! What caused the change? 

What brought ms to this cell? 

Why am I here, year after year, 

In darkness doomed to dwell? 

O, were I free, how soon to thee, 

I’d make a speedy flight, 

Where, side by side, we’d ever hide 
Together In delight. 

O, would my heart were but a stone! 

0, could I drink of Lethe’s ware! 

My memory part and leave me lone! 

Or, were I to the silent grave 
In quietness consigned! 

And the cold clods pressed 
To my aching breast! 

Then I might fiud rest 
To my wand’ring mind. 


BOB WINTER’S FORTUNE: 

—OR,— 

THE CLIPPER AND THE FRIGATE. 


BT DUNCAH MC’LEAN. 

" Sail, ho1” shouted Bob Winter from the 
main royal-masthead of a U. S. forty gnn frig¬ 
ate, while crossing the south-east trades, bound 
round the Horn. 

" Where away V* demanded the first lieutenant. 

" Three points on the lee-quarter, sir, her upper 
sails just above water.” 

" Very well,” replied the first luff, and turn¬ 
ing to the captain, who had just come on deck, 
remarked that the sail reported had probably 
been passed during the night. 

Half an hour later Bob again sang oat, and 
said he thought the vessel was coming up with 
the frigate. 

" Impossible!” remarked Captain Brag; “we 

14 


are gbihg nine knots, and no vessel afloat was 
ever known to go more npon a bowline. The 
snn, I suppose, as he rises gives a better view of 
her, and makes that fellow think she's coming 
up with us.” 

Now Captain Brag sincerely believed that all 
the stories about clippers going fifteen or 
eighteen knots' were infernal lies. He had been 
in the smartest frigates that ever swam, and he 
swore he never knew one of them to go more 
than thirteen knots, even in a hurricane. 

" It is a ship, I think,” shouted Bob from the 
masthead, “ I can see half way down her top¬ 
gallant sails.” 

"Don't believe it!” bellowed the captain, 
"come down. Quartermaster, take a glass and 
see what you can make out of that craft.” 

The quartermaster, after looking at her ten 
minutes through the glass, reported that she was 
a ship standing the same way as the frigate, and 
was gaining npon her fast. 

Although past the prime of life, Captain Brag 
mounted the rigging himself, and was soon con¬ 
vinced that the stranger was coming up with 
him rapidly. Flushed with excitement, he de¬ 
scended and ordered the log to be hove; the 
frigate was reported going nine knots good. 

“ Mr. Smith,” said the captain, addressing the 
first luff, “ the ship is out of trim. Call the 
hands up', and have the anchors taken off the 
bows, and stowed one on each side of the main¬ 
mast. This will ease her forward; I see she 
pitches and loses way.” 

The anchors were brought aft as ordered, and 
again the log was hove; she went half a knot 
faster; but still the stranger was rising like a 
cloud out of the water. Her royals and top¬ 
gallant sails could be seen from the frigate's deck. 

"Mr. Smith,” again said the captain, *‘our 
topsails are thin, the wind blows through them; 
we must shift them, but keep the others aloft till 
the last minute, the yards must not be lowered. 
We'll see if that fellow will come up with us.” 

The yards were kept mastheaded, and the 
other sails were all ready to bring to, when at 
the orders, " Cut adrift, take to, bend away,” 
the topsoils sank abaft the new sails on deck, and 
the others were bent in a minute, and set flat as 
boards. Again the log was hove; she was going 
nine knots five fathoms. 

" We'll do it yet,” said Captain Brag, evident¬ 
ly pleased at the increase of speed ; " now bring 
the fire-engine up and wet the sails.” 

She went ton knots, but still the stranger rose, 
her topsails were square with the water. 

"This will never do,” said the captain, "we 
must not allow that fellow to pass us. Pipe the 
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hammocks down and make all hands tarn in, bat 
a quarter watch. This will make her go anoth¬ 
er knot; but she goes faster now than I ever 
knew her go before, by the wind." 

When all the men were in their hammocks, 
she went ten knots two fathoms, but even then 
did not appear to hold her own. 

“ Pipe the hammocks up again, and make all 
hands carry shot fare and aft," ordered the 
captain, “ and see what this will do. That fel¬ 
low is either the eril one let loose, or the Flying 
Dutchman." In his heart he hoped it was not 
the Flying Cloud. 

The frigate lost half a knot by the hammocks 
being piped down again. Water butts were 
slung in the hatchways, guns were shifted in aU 
directions, the backstays and rigging were slack¬ 
ened, but though she went faster, still the stran¬ 
ger came up hand over hand, and worse than all, 

fbe continued, she would quickly cross the 
frigate's wake, and pass to the windward of her. 
The thought of such a beat almost drove old 
Brag crazy. The sails were set like bands, eveiy 
yard was trimmed to a hair, every tack and sheet 
in place, and the frigate was going eleven knots; 
bat all in vain, the clipper was hull out, had 
crossed the frigate's wake at an angle of thirty 
degrees, and would pass her full two miles dead 
to windward. 

“What have I done," exclaimed Captain 
Brag, “ that I should live to be beaten by such a 
basket? She's nothing but a basket, you can 
see daylight peering through the creel eveiy 
time she rises. The man who built ber, the 
man who owns her, and the fool who commands 
her, ought all to be indicted for manslaughter— 
murder. She must go to Davy Jones the first 
gale; she's all gingerbread work, like a Missis¬ 
sippi steamer. If the frigate were as loose in 
the joints she would sail twice as fast. I see it 
all, the thing is pegged together like a Yankee 
shoe, and works like a spring-wagon. She's 
not a ship; she's a coffin, a confounded coffin. I 
wish she would sink—smash, blow op, go to 
blazes—go anywhere but ahead of me 1" 

The clipper, a beautiful vessel of fifteen hun¬ 
dred tons register, with courses, topsails, top¬ 
gallant sails, royals, both jibs, foretopmast-stay- 
sail and spanker set, was now square with the 
frigate, full two miles dead to windward. Up 
went the stars and stripes to her mizzen-peak, 
and from the main was proudly thrown to the 
breeze her broad bargee, emblazoned with her 
name—Flying Cloud! It was glorious to behold 
how majestically she crossed the rolling sea, dear 
and dean, without throwing a spray aloft, not a 
ripple appeared to play around her cutwater; 


the proud ocean felt her presence and bowed 
obeisance to her matchless speed. The frigate 
did not recognize the dipper's courtesy, by 
showing her colors in return, though it was her 
duty to show her colors first; whereupon the 
clipper lowered and hoisted her ensign three 
times, took in her royals and flying jib, hauled 
the mainsail up, squared the after-yards, and 
bore down upon the frigate, with the intention of 
speaking her. 

Captain Brag foamed at the month, swearing 
all the oaths he could remember, and, as if driven 
to desperation, ordered the pennant to be hoisted 
at the main, and the ensign at the mizzen peak, 
hoping the dipper would haul her wind again 
and pass without speaking. The hope was vain; 
down came the clipper, heeling gently from side 
to side, her head sails becalmed, and her foresail 
shaking—for the bead-yards remained braced up 
as much as to say, “ It is a matter of no conse¬ 
quence how my sails are trimmed, I can run yon 
out of sight with half my canvass furled." 

The frigate, in addition to all plain sail, was 
carrying a main royal, top-gallant, middle, main- 
topmast, and mizzen-topmast staysails, and was 
going dean pull at the rate of eleven knots, 
throwing the spray half way up the mainsail. 
She was doing well, no ship of her model could 
have been made to do better, but yet she was 
beaten. Gradually bounded the Flying Cloud 
before the breeze, her white sails throwing a 
cloudlike shadow before her, overspreading the 
frigate as she crossed her stern. 

“What do you want," demanded Captain 
Brag, “ that you have run off your course ? Are 
you sinking ?" 

“ To give you the news," replied Captain C., 
throwing a paper on board die frigate. 

“ Pass on, if you're not in distress. I don't 
want your news." 

“ Brace up the after yards," ordered Captain 
C., and went to the wheel himself to bring his 
ship by the wind to leeward of the frigate. It 
was accomplished in fine style. Side by side the 
vessels kept their way, the clipper's sails partly 
becalmed by those of the frigate; but the clipper, 
though her mainsail, royals and flying-jib were 
all in, held her own, and sometimes ranged 
ahead. “ Now," said Captain C., jumping into 
the quarter-boat, “what does Captain Brag 
think of clipper-sailing f" 

“ When did you leave New York ?" 

“ On the first instant, crossed the equator sev¬ 
enteen days out, and have beaten yon fifteen days 
already, and will beat you twenty more before 
yon reach San Francisco." 

“It’s a deuced lie, you did not leave on the 
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first. It’s impossible, we have had good winds, 
and have made a good passage so far, you could 
not have beaten me so much!” 

“Look at the date of the paper I threw on 
board, and look at the date of this, and this also," 
throwing two more on board. 

“ That thing of yours is a trap—she works like 
a basket, and leaks like a sieve—she wont hold 
together off the Horn. I’ll report you, so go 
along. I don’t want any more of your slang." 

“Wrong again, old Brag. My ship is as 
strong as yours, never leaks enough to keep her 
sweet, and will beat you out of sight with half 
her sails furled. Ill go just when I please, and 
you can’t help yourself. I’m going to describe a 
circle around you before we part company, to 
take the self-conceit out of you." 

Old Brag swore that he would sink her if she 
did not clear out; and while he is pacing the 
quarter-deck, foaming and swearing, we will take 
a look at Bob Winter, who has just crawled 
along the fbrestay, and is now in the foretop. 

Poor Bob had been falsely arrested as a desert¬ 
er In New York, and knew that he would never 
be permitted to leave the frigate until she was 
paid off at the end of four years. When he saw 
the clipper range alongside, his heart bounded 
with hope; he thought he might drop overboard 
unperceived, and stand a chance of reaching the 
clipper’s rudder, and hanging on, but remember* 
ed that, unlike a man of war, she had no rudder- 
ropes ; and also, that it would be almost impos¬ 
sible to drop overboard without being seen, as 
the officers were ranged along the frigate’s gang¬ 
way and quarter, facing the crew of the Flying 
Cloud, so he stole aloft and decided upon anoth¬ 
er plan. The officers and men of both vessels 
were too intent, watching the progress of their 
respective vessels, to look aloft, and besides, the 
staysails concealed the lee head yardarms of the 
frigate from the view of the officers. 

Bob made a rope fast to the frigate’s lee- 
foretopsail arm, brought the end down on the 
foreyards, made a standing bowline knot in it, 
placing the bight under his arm, and stood read) 
for a swing, the fint favorable chance. At first, 
the vessels were too far apart; but Captain Brag 
became savage, swore he would up helm and run 
the clipper down, if she did not leave. Up went 
the helm and off flew the frigate, almost grazing 
the clipper’s head yards, and Bob swung; but 
unfortunately a few turns in the rope wound him 
round and round, and he bounded back on board 
the frigate. 

“ Hard up," shouted Captain C., to avoid the 
threatened collision, and obedient to her helm, 
off she went 


There was not a second to spare. Desperate 
and excited, Bob dashed his heels into the belly 
of the frigate’s topsail, bounded half way along 
the clipper’s foretopsail, and would have swung 
back again, but was most'fortunately prevented 
by the foretop-bowline. He grabbed it for dear 
life, let slip the bowline from under his arms, and 
hung by the hands before the clipper’s topsail. 
He could easily have reached the foreyard by the 
weather leach of the topBail, but now all eyes 
were diverted forward and aloft, and to have done 
so, would have placed him full in view; the 
frigate would have demanded him, and a severe 
flogging would have been the consequence. Ho 
seized two reef-points, one in each hand, and 
hung for a moment undecided how he could 
escape observation; he was not sure that the 
points would hold bis weight, for they were only 
sewed in the eyelet-holes, and might draw 
through. What to do was to him a vital ques¬ 
tion. He could not hold on five minutes; his 
arms ached already with his weight; to ease 
them he held on with his teeth, and tried to knot 
two points together, that he might rest in the 
bight, but all in vain. If he let go, his brains 
would be dashed out on the forecastle. Casting 
a longing glance to leeward, ho at last decided 
to try and spring from point to point, till he 
reached the buntlines amidships. He succeeded, 
but the buntlines were not fust on deck, and con¬ 
sequently he could not lower himself by then. 
He felt it almost impossible to reach the lee- 
leach of the sail, but this was his only hope. 
Nervous and savage by turns he braced himself 
to the task, and dashed along the points hand 
over hand, apparently reckless whether he held 
on or fell. He grasped the lee fore top-bowline 
with convulsive energy, he was safe ! The next 
second he was crawling along the yard, toward 
the slings, hid from view. 

The frigate had again hauled her wind, and 
so had the clipper, occasionally backing her 
mizzen-topsail to prevent ranging ahead. Cap¬ 
tain C., having tormented Captain Brag till he 
beat a retreat into the cabin, set the clipper’s 
mainsail, royals and flying-jib, and passed the 
frigate in beautiful style. The moment she 
emerged from the frigate’s lee, she sprang ahead, 
going at the rate of fifteen knots, and leaving 
a wake straight as an arrow. In less than 
an hour, she had crossed the frigate's bow 
and was a mile and a half dead to wind¬ 
ward, then hauled her mainsail up, backed the 
main and mizzen-topsails until the frigate came 
in range, when once more she kept before the 
wind and crossed the frigate’s stern, saluting old 
Brag at the same time, braced up the after-yards, 
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luffed alongside, set the mainsail, and away she 
went, ahead and to windward, having described 
a circumbendibus around the frigate. That 
evening before snnset, the frigate was hall down 
astern and to leeward. 

Bob all this time was stowed away in by the 
slings of the foreyard, and did not make his ap¬ 
pearance till the next morning. After hearing 
his story, Captain C. was very kind to him, and 
when the ship arrived at San Franc»co, gave 
him clothes and money enough to cany him to 
the mines. The Flying Cloud made the passage 
from New York to San Francisco in eighty-nine 
days, a passage which remains to this day unri¬ 
valled. The frigate touched at Valparaiso, where 
she remained a week, but was one handred and 
forty days at sea before she reached San Fran¬ 
cisco. The Flying Cloud was then at Hong 
Kong, having crossed the Pacific Ocean in thirty- 
six days, another unequalled passage. 

Let us now tell the story of Bob Winter, for 
he is our hero. 

In the month of June, a boy about six years 
ug on the doorstep of a wooden 
shanty, on the outskirts of the Five Points, New 
York, playing with a kitten. He had been cry¬ 
ing —the tears s till lingered on his cheeks—and 
of;on he looked westward, and every time he 
looked, hk little heart was strangely agitated. 
That morning Mb mother's remains were carried 
away in a “ city shell" for interment. He could 
not realize that she was dead, but thought she 
lmd gone out washing and would return at din¬ 
ner time to give him something to eat. Dinner 
time came and passed, he was hungry, but no 
one asked him to eat. He roee and tried to enter 
the house, the door was locked, so he sat upon 
the step, and in the lulls of crying tried to amuse 
himself with a playful kitten that was purring 
near him. 

“ Boy," said a middle-aged gentleman, who 
had been watching him some time, 44 where do 
you intend to sleep to-night ?" 

“ With my mother, sir, when sh4 comes home. 
She's been naughty to stay so long—Pm so 
hungry." 

“ Poor child," mused Mr. Richards, the own¬ 
er of the shanty, 44 he dees not know that bis 
mother is dead; but he must not be left here to 
perish. I will take him home with me, though I 
know Mrs. Richards will be displeased. What 
is your name ?" 

“ Bob Winter, and I'm six years oM." 

“Well, Bob, will you come home with me ? 
Your poor x mother's dead, she’ll sever come 
back." 

u Never V* said the bey v looking him foil in the 


face for a moment, and then bursting into tears; 
44 never come back—dead—never come back Y r 
And he sank upon the ground. 

Mr. Richards took him in his arms, mid put 
him in his carriage, which was near the corner of 
the shanty. Mrs. Richards disliked poor people, 
because her husband took much interest in them, 
and well he might, for he had made a large for- 
tuneout of the poor by renting them tenements ; 
but Mrs. Richards, though very genteel, was a 
mother, and had a mother's feelings. She frown- 
ed when Mr. Richards brought the boy home; 
but his tears softened her heart, and she ordered 
the servants to be kind to him. She hod two 
children, a boy and a girl, both yonnger than 
Bob, and as they advanced in years, she was 
very careful that they should not speak to Boh, 
who lived with the domestics, and assisted them 
by running errands. He went to a public school 
and scraped up a little learning, bnt was not 
bright, tlxmgh very thoughtful and proud. When 
he comprehended Mrs. Richards's orders to keep 
her children from him, he would cross the street 
rather than meet them. When fourteen, he 
beard Mrs. Richards usk her husband what he 
intended to do with him. 

44 My dear," replied Mr. Richards, 44 he is too 
young yet to shift for himself, and I am sure he 
has fairly earned all we have given him ; he is 
very respectful, and the servants say honest and 
obedient. If he were only a little brighter, I 
would take him in my counting-room." 

“ I suppose yon would, and in the course of 
eight or ten years more, give him Emily for a 
wife. This is the old-fashioned way of making 
pretty love-stories.” 

“Marriages, my dear, are made in heaven, 
otherwise, yon and 1 would never have come to¬ 
gether." 

“ What do you mean, sir ? I'm as good as 
you, sir!" 

44 Mean, my love, that you’re an angel, and 
that yon are too good for me." 

44 None of your left-handed compliments; I 
say that boy must be provided for elsewhere, the 
children are growing very fond of him, ami 
•though he tells them not to speak to him, because 
by doing so they will displease me, yet they wont 
take no for an answer, bat go- in the kitehen after 
him." 

44 I’ll see," said Mr. Richards, who disliked 
family jars, 44 what I can do to-morrow." 

But when to-morrow came, Bob was stowed 
away on board of a vessel bound to Canton. He 
was a pretty boy, fair haired and full-faced, with 
a good healthy color in his checks. When he 
crawled from his hiding place, the captain, who 
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was the redoubted Bob Waterman, looked sav¬ 
age enough to turn milk sour; but casting his 
eyes aloft, and seeing the wind fresh and fair, 
instead of pouring out a volley of imprecations, 
he simply said: 

“Come here, and tell me who you are?” 
When he had finished. Bob said, “ Very well, 
stick by me and I’ll make a man of you. 
Steward!” 

“ Sir ?” 

“ Take this boy and rig him out of the slop- 
chest, and then mess him along with the other 
boys.” 

Bob went several voyages to South America 
and China with Captain Waterman, who took 
great interest in him, and finally made him chief 
mate. At the end of every voyage, Bob called 
on Mr. Richards, bringing some presents to 
George mid Emily, bat was never invited to en¬ 
ter the parlor. Mrs. Richards was glad to hear 
that he Was doing well, and “ hoped he would 
continue to behave himself.” 

A great party was given by Messrs. Howland 
and Aspinwall, in honor of Captain Waterman, 
who had made the shortest voyage on record 
from New York to China and back in the famous 
ship Sea Witch. Among the guests were Mr. 
Richards and his family. When Captain Wa¬ 
terman entered, Mr. Aspinwall led him into the 
middle of the drawing-room, and by way of a 
general introduction, said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen,—I have the pleasure 
of introducing to you Captain Robert Water¬ 
man, who, I am proud to say, is every inch a 
sailor and a gentleman, and who has made in the 
clipper ship Sea Witch, the quickest passage on 
record.” 

-“Ladies and gentlemen,”—replied Captain 
Waterman,—“ here’s my chief mate, Mr. Winter, 
Bob Winter, a marline-spike of my own point¬ 
ing, who is entitled to two-thirds of the credit. 
As you see, he is the best looking fellow in the 
room, and I can add, he’s just as good as he 
looks. Come here, young ladies, and I’ll intro¬ 
duce you to him personally.” 

Emily Richards was nearest, and the captain 
eyeing her said, “ Come here, and see if I can’t 
strike a match between you and Bob.” 

Mrs. Richards was red with rage; but what 
could she do ? Bob Waterman was a privileged 
character; and to restrain her daughter under 
the circumstances, would subject her to the sneers 
of all present, so Bhe let Emily go. 

“ We are old friends,” said Emily to Captain 
Waterman, “Mr. Winter and I have summered 
and wintered in the same house many years.” 
She was pleased beyond expression to see Bob 


so favorably noticed in such distinguished society, 
for she had long loved him. They were fre¬ 
quently together during the evening, and before 
parting had avowed eternal love to each other. 

At this time. Commander Crout, of the U. S. 
N., a gentleman connected with one of the first 
families of Virginia, was paying his addresses to 
Emily, with the approbation of her mother. 
Crout discovered the attachment of Ejnily to 
Bob, and had the latter arrested and placed on 
board the frigate, which was commanded by his 
uncle, Captain Brag. 

Bob soon accumulated a fortune in California, 
returned privately to New York, and made ar¬ 
rangements with Emily and her brother to have 
a joke at Crout’s expense. The day of Crout's 
marriage with Emily arrived, and the relatives 
of both families proceeded to church to witness 
the important ceremony. The benediction was 
pronounced, and Crout was turning to his lovely 
bride to salute her with a kiss, when down fell 
the dress, off went the bonnet, and George stood 
before them all, exclaiming: 

“ Sold 1 Emily’s been splicedr to Bob Winter 
more than a week ! Sour grapes, aint she ?” 

Crout swore, Mrs. Richards screamed, the 
relatives looked bewildered; but *Mr. Richards, 
though annoyed, was not displeased. He liked 
Bob, and when Mrs. Richards learned that he 
was rich, she too was reconciled. 

Mr. Crout sent Winter a challenge, but Bob 
gave the fellow who brought it, a sound thrash¬ 
ing, and he was not again troubled. 


HORTICULTURAL. 

Once in a while a stupid, pointless communica¬ 
tion in an agricultural paper reminds one of 
Hood’s whimsical “ letter to the secretary of the 
Horticultural Society.” It will bear republication. 

“ Sir,—I partikly wish the Satiety to be called 
to consider the Case what follows, as I think 
mite be maid Transaxtionable in the next Reports. 
My Wif had a Tomb Cat that dyd. Being a 
Torture Shell and a Grate faverit, we had Him 
buried in the Guardian, and for sake of inrich- 
men t of the Mould I had the carks deposited un¬ 
der the roots of a Gozberry Bush. The Frute 
being up till then of a smooth kind. But the 
next Seson's Frute after the Cat was berried, 
the Gozberries was all hairy—and more Remark¬ 
able the Catpilers of the same bush was All of 
the same hairy Discription. I am, sir, your 
humble servant. Thomas Frost." 


Affectation is to be always distinguished from 
hypocrisy, as being the art counterfeiting thoso 
qualities, which we might with innocence and 
safety be known to want. Hypocrisy is the 
necessary burthen of villany; affectation part of 
the chosen trappings of folly. 
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BAY BREAMING. 


BT 1KXA UN DU. 

I stood beside' 

A dork and troubled stream, that rolling wide 
Its deep and turbid waters, seemed to be 
A fit and pleasant restlng plaoe for me. 

I leaned upon the yielding rail, and gassd 
Into the silent depths. A wildering mast 
Of frenstaf, tangled thought swept through my brain— 
A strangely mingled mass of joy and pain; 

And, half unconsciously, my burning lips 
Did frame them into language. 

“ 0, let me lie beneath thy cold, cold waxes, 

And rest in quiet sleep; 

Nor longer toil in this drear, barren world, 

And dream to wake and weep; 
life hath no charms—why should I fear to die? 

0, hieath thy passing waters let me lie! 

How gently I could rest, lulled by thy Toice, 

In murmurs soft and sweet, 

While round me water spirits would unite, 

To chant a requiem meet. 

The lily roots would wreathe my flowing hair, 

And rest upon my brow, like luring fingers there. 

Perhaps thy eeaseless tide would sometimes wash away 
The load upon my heart, 

And to tills burning pain that's on my brain, 

Some soothing ease impart. 

0, could I only think that this might be, 

Soon, soon thy hurrying warts would dose o’er m* 

See! angel feces dimpled o'er with smiles, 

Gase up from out the stream; 

They beckon unto me with witehiag wiles. 

They charm me as a dream: 

Tes, yes, I come! I plunge within—but no! 

Something restrains me, and I cannot go.” 

A shudder thrilled my frame; I turned away; 

The spell was broken. Now I longer stay 
To bear my heary burdens through the day, 

That moeks by contrast with its ereiy ray 
The night within my soul—a night without a star. 


THE MINIATURE. 


BT 1TBD AHBXBTON. 


Look sn this picture.—B baksmubu. 

Mr. Jaspbr Garnrt was standing at his shop 
door, diving his hands into his pockets; anon 
robbing, and causing them to revolve over each 
other with a leisurely satisfaction; presently in* 
traducing bis thumbs into the arms of his 
waistcoat, casting an eye occasionally at the 
snnny atmosphere around, and, in short, be¬ 
traying evident comfort with the most perfect 
composure. 

And indeed, as things went, Garnet might 
very reasonably deem himself well off. Just 
married to a pretty little creature, who, in addi¬ 


tion to a constant flow of high spirits, and an in¬ 
exhaustible stock of good temper, had brought 
him a sufficient dowry; established in a jeweller's 
shop, which, although small, contained, not to 
mention that priceless gem, Mrs. G., many 
others of inferior valuo and lustre; and blest 
with an inimitable skill in the adjustment of jew¬ 
elry, and irresistibly persuasive in the recom¬ 
mendation of plate, what could possibly thwart 
his advancement in life ? 

His thoughts had been occupied all the morn¬ 
ing by a review of the flattering circumstances of 
his situation. He called to mind the pithy and 
profound sayings of his master, old Agate, now 
deceased, and lying in the adjacent graveyard ; 
by a heedful interpretation of which he had 
caused himself to prosper. He remembered, 
with a triumphant smile (for he had now discard¬ 
ed them), his juvenile faults, vices and indiscre¬ 
tions; and above all, he conjured to memory 
that auspicious day, when, twitching from its 
congenial cotton, one of his own wedding rings, 
he insinuated it on the left baud, fourth finger of 
' his Lucy 1 

To have seen Garnet at this moment, you 
would have said that he deserved these blessings. 
There was a seraphic delight in his round and 
cherubic countenance, as he warbled a soft and 
sentimental air. He was gorgeously dressed in 
an open blue coat, a velvet waistcoat enriched 
by a gold chain, and pantaloons of amazing 
tightness. He was going presently to an exhibi- , 
tion with Mrs. Garnet. The approach of a young 
lady dissipated the concluding shake of “ Love's 
Young Dream," and brought signals of recogni¬ 
tion into his visage. 

“ Ha, my dear Miss Lucy Penfold," said he, 
with kind solicitude, “ 'tis an age since I saw 
you! How is your excellent father ?" 

Miss Lacy satisfied him on that point. 

“Mother?" 

“ Quite well." 

“ Yourself?" 

“Also quite well" 

“ Why then, * all's well,'" retorted Garnet, 
laughing at his own wit. “ But pray walk in, 
the pathway is so narrow, and we have so many 
accidents from the cabs at this corner. A dread¬ 
ful accident happened just now. O, there are 
many lives lost by cabs—this was a young man, 
very fine young man, too; here's his card—* Mr. 
Henry Augustus Fogg.' But what ails you, my 
dear Miss Penfold ? Yon turn pale—sit down— 
that's right—hillo f what the deuce!—fainted, as 
I'm alive f" 

With these words Mr. Garnet leaped over the 
counter, and sought to restore the young lady by 
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the application of salts. As he hong over her, 
he coaid not help thinking that he had never 
seen her look so charming before. Miss Lacy 
W*s certainly a very pretty girl; bat Garnet had 
lender recollections that tendered her additionally 
interesting. He had once sighed for her, and 
sighed in vain. A desperate thought crossed the 
threshold of his brain. He quailed at the idea 
of welcoming it. 

“Eh? What? Shall I? Mrs. G. is notin 
the hack parlor. No one will be the wiser. I'll 
snatch a kiss." 

dost as he was about to perform this felonious 
feat. Miss Lucy revived, and murmured in a feint 
voice, but with trembling emphasis, “ Did you 
say, sir, that the young gentleman was killed ?" 

“ Killed, miss!" said Garnet, striving to re¬ 
cover his composure, which the surprise of her 
revival had in some measure disturbed; “ killed, 
miss ? young gentleman ?—eh—Fogg—O, 10— 
killed—no—bruised his elbow, or some such 
small matter. No, I said dreadful accidents did 
happen; but you're so susceptible, Miss Penfold, 
pray be calm." And he attempted a glance of 
tender interest at the invalid with one eye, while 
he sought to include, with the other organ of j 
vision, a prospect of the back parlor. ] 

“ And now, Miss Lucy," resumed the indis¬ 
creet goldsmith, “ that you are a little recovered, 
pray take the protection of my arm to your 
father's; nay, I will not be refused." 

“ Well, since you are so very kind," said the 
young lady, “ and as I am still very weak, I will 
defer the business I came about, and accept your 
offer." And the pair slowly departed from the 
shop. 

“I'll teach Mr. Garnet to pay attention to 
ladies in the shop!" exclaimed a pretty little 
woman, as she issued from the back parlor, with 
a roguish smile upon her rosy lips. “I do 
believe the man was going to kiss the young per¬ 
son. O, these men! Well, he shall never hear 
the last of it, I'll take care of that—bat what's 
this lying upon the ground ?" 

It was the miniature of a young gentleman in 
a blue coat, yellow waistcoat, white kerchief, and 
somewhat ostentatious frill; his hair neatly curled 
for the nonce, and his eyes directed sideways, as 
though he were looking for the frame, in which 
ornament, however, the picture was deficient. 

“ Well, I declare," said Mrs. Garnet, sitting 
down on the shop stool, “a very dice young 
man indeed. I wonder who bp can be; how 
different from Mr. Garnet 1 Certainly," she 
resumed, after a pause, looking obliquely at the 
picture, with her head on one side, the more criti¬ 
cally to examine it, “ certainly, G.'s face is that 


of a griffin’s by the side of this; he shall smart 
for this morning's impudence, the little villain!" 
So saying, and carrying the painting with her, 
Mrs. Garnet retired again to the back parlor. 

Presently, in runs Mr. Garnet, wiping the 
perspiration from his forehead, and drawing his 
watch from his fob. “ My dear Lucy, are you 
ready ?" said he, with forced vivacity, for his con¬ 
science smote him, as he popped his head through 
the opening door of the back parlor; “ we shall 
be too late for the exhibition." 

“ Not in such a hurry, Mr. Garnet," said his 
wife, calmly, “ we are too late as it is, I’m sure. 
Pray, sir, come in." 

Garnet crept forward with the look of a culprit. 

“ Who was that young lady in the shop this 
morning, sir?" 

“ Who—in the shop—this morning ?" faltered 
the goldsmith. “Ha, ha, ha! that's a secret, 
Mrs. G., a little private affair of my own," added 
he, with a rueful pleasantry, as though, by gaily 
avowing a secret intrigue, he should ward off sus¬ 
picion ; “ a secret, I say, not to be divulged,” 
robbing his hands and looking very knowing. 

"Then you should keep your secrets, Mr. 
Garnet, that's all I know,” said the lady; “ you 
think I didn't see you kiss the girl, I suppose ? 
Ah, Mr. G., Mr.G.l" 

“Bless my soul, Mrs. Garnet!" cried the 
jeweller, with & cool confidence worthy of a better 
cause, yet inwardly quaking at this unexpected 
discovery, “really you make such strange 
charges ; you’re such an eccentric womanhard¬ 
ly conscious of what he said; “ you are such a 
little quia, you know you are, aint you now ?" 
And here he attempted to pinch her waist coax- 
ingly, and began to dance about the room to 
hide his confusion. 

“ Well, well, it's no matter, it is a happy thing 
for me that I have a consolation elsewhere," said 
Mrs. Garnet, pouting, and looking tenderly, at 
the same time, at something which she held in 
her hand. 

“ What have you got there, my dear ?” cried 
Garnet, with renewed nerve and vigor of speech. 
“A lock of my hair, eh? Come, come, you 
must not shear off Samson’s hair by stealth, 
thou fond Delilah!" 

“ It cannot concern you what I have in my 
hand," returned the wife, kissing the precious 
treasure fondly. 

“Nay, now, I insist upon seeing what it is, 
Mrs. Garnet—resistance is vain—ha! what! a 
portrait?" 

“ Yes, a portrait, sir." 

“ Really, madam, this is very indiscreet, not 
to say culpable," said Garnet, seriously. "I 
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nerer had a portrait taken. Let me look at it. 
Some fellow, I'll be sworn.” 

“ Why, bless me, Mr. Garnet, how you tease,” 
exclaimed the lady, with provoking coolness; 
“ as though it could signify to you whose minia¬ 
ture it is. I have had other beaux in my time, 
you may be*sure.” 

“The beaux may go to the old Nick!” cried 
Garnet, with a look of defiance, exploring the 
remotest corners of his pockets, and striding 
about the room in a fury. 

“ For shame, Mr. Garnet, to mention that per¬ 
sonage in my presence,” simpered the lady, 
without lifting her eyes from the portrait, at 
which she was still fondly gazing. 

“ I will see it 1” shouted the jealous jeweller, 
as, like Mr. Wordsworth's cloud, which 

“ Mow altogether, if it mores at all,” 

with a simultaneous spring, like a tiger, he ob¬ 
tained possession of the miniature. “ Pretty 
doings, pretty doings, upon my word!” ho ex¬ 
claimed, with an hysteric chuckle, “ this is excel¬ 
lent—upon my word it's good—not three months 
married, and—capital!—ruin and misery—glori¬ 
ous !—despair and madness!” And the over¬ 
powered little man rushed madly into the shop 
with the portrait. 


“ I certainly was a great fool,” said Mr. Henry 
Augustus Fogg, a young gentleman of imposing 
appearance, as he stood musingly at the front of 

the-House, “ to quarrel with Lucy as I did, 

and to fly in the face of old Penfold, by beating 
liim at cribbage ; besides, that trip to Newport 
was in every respect ruinous; and now I find the 
door shut in my face, and the servant inaccessi¬ 
ble to silver. I'll go down to the little goldsmith, 
who helped me up after my fall from the cab—he 
may, perhaps, assist me.” 

So saying, our soliloquist walked down the 
street, and soon found himself in Garnet's shop. 
That distracted man was seated on a stool 
behind his counter, upon which both his elbows 
rested, his head having fallen into his extended 
hands. He was busily engaged in examining 
something before him. 

“ I am come, sir,” said Fogg, with respectful 
politeness, “ to thank you for your kind atten¬ 
tion to me. I am the ex-cab-passenger of this 
morning.” 

“ Sir,” sighed the goldsmith, slowly raising 
his head, “ the unfortunate are ever entitled to 
such services as—ah ! what ?” And he fell into 
a second scrutiny of the counter, and thon, tilt¬ 
ing himself back upon his stool, leaned against 
the edge of the glass case behind him, and push¬ 


ing his fingers into bis vest pockets, gaaed wHh 
a woe-begone countenance at the stranger. 

“May I ask, sir,” said the other, with sur¬ 
prise, “ what you have been, and are gazing at, 
with, permit me to say, snch lack-lustre ex¬ 
pression ? A portrait ? Good Heavens! tny 
portrait 1 How came you by this? Speak, 
goldsmith, where did you get it? Confess, 
jewel-setter, confess.” 

“ Where did I get it ?” returned Garnet, in a 
deeply moral tone, as though it were a prelude to 
a religious discourse, shaking his headf and point¬ 
ing to the door of the back parlor, “ there 1 my 
wife.” 

“ Tour wife!” shrieked the other, falling into a 
seat, with all the immobility of the English 
national debt, and, like that incubus, as though 
he were never to be removed. 

“ My wife, I say,” repeated Garnet, beating 
his forehead, “ Lucy, there, reluctantly gave it 
up to me.” 

“ Lucy!” screamed Fogg, burying his face in 
his hands, “ lost, forever lost.” 

“Lost, forever lost,” echoed the goldsmith. 
“My good sir, do take your elbows off that 
glass case ; if it should give way, they'd play the 
mischief with the brooches below; lost!—then 
there's a pair of us—Lord bless my soul 1” 

“ Please,’ sir,” said a man, as he entered the 
shop, pulling off his hat, and smoothing two 
inches of straight hair on his forehead, “yon 
promised to wait upon Mrs. Deputy Tomlins at 
three, it is now half past.” 

“ By-the-by, and so I did,” cried Garnet, as he 
bustled from his stool, and drew a small case 
from a drawer. “ I’ll be with her instantly. Pray, 
Mr. Fogg, don't stir until my return—this mat¬ 
ter must be investigatedand seizing his hat, 
and throwing np his eyes and hands, he doited 
from the door. 

Mr. Henry Augustus Fogg remained for a 
considerable period buried in profound grief; at 
length, raising his head, he murmured, with a 
vindictive pressure of his teeth together, “ Fool 
that I was! Idiot, incurable fool, to go to New¬ 
port on pleasure. I think I said to myself—on 
pleasure, ha! ha! and left my Lucy to be snapt 
up by a mercenary and morose brooch seller. 
But why, why do I reproach myself? Is she 
not to blame ? Is not perverse Penfold culpable ? 
Thon welcome revenge! Come hither immense 
Rowland, fAr a prodigious Oliver; the thought 
pleases me; *yet how?—but why ?*' he resumed,’ 
deviating into another train of thought. “ WhJ’ 
do I sit here like a fool ?” 

“I don't know, I'm sure, sir,” answered a 
boy who had been called to mind the shop during 
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the absence of Garnet, looking from under the 
enormous brim of a hat six sizes too large for 
his small skull. 

“ Peace, mysterious cub! Peace!" cried the 
distracted one, with a baleful look. " I am ill, 
faint, weak and woe-begonethen sitting bolt 
upright upon the stool, and elevating his eyes, he 
turned round as on a pivot, till his face fronted 
the glass door of the back parlor. " In there, in 
there, boy/' darting his finger before him, “a 
glass of water might be procured ?" 

" Pray, sir, walk in/' said Mrs. Garnet, who 
had been peering through the linen curtain, for 
a considerable time, and now opened the door, 
"you seem unwell—pray come in and rest 
yourself." 

" Ten thousand pardons; but I am indeed in¬ 
disposed," cried the bereft, as he tottered into 
the parlor. "I fear, madam," said he, when he 
had swallowed a glass of water, “ that I give you 
much trouble; but an announcement on the part 
of your brother, has agitated me." 

" My brother, sir?" interrupted Mrs. Garnet, 
calling up from the depths of memory a little boy 
who had died of the measles, twelve years before, 
" My brother! what do you mean ?" 

“ Your brother, madam, I repeat," answered 
Fogg, impatiently, "just now stepped out to Mrs. 
Deputy Tomlins—has agitated me by a commu¬ 
nication—he is blest with the possession of a 
lovely wife.” 

“ Do you think so ?" returned Mrs. Garnet, 
with a soft smile, which, however, was instantly 
exchanged for a visage of extraordinary gravity, 
as she recognized the original of the portrait, and 
noted the strange manner in which he confound¬ 
ed relationships. The wildness of his eyes, also, 
favored the idea that he was a recently self-eman¬ 
cipated maniac. 

"Has he been married long?” said Fogg, 
with an alarmed start, as a torturing reminiscence 
shot through his brain. 

" O no, sir, a very short time indeed," said the 
trembling wife, a vision of the incurable depart¬ 
ment at Somerville intruding itself upon her 
mind. 

" But why do I ask these idiot questions ?" he 
continued, querulously; " my dear madam, you 
are goodness itself to listen to my ravings; per¬ 
mit me when I am more calm, to call and repeat 
my acknowledgements of your kindnessthen 
seizing her hand, and kissing it, “farewell," he 
cried, and opening the door, stumbled over the 
couchant form of Garnet. 

That blighted goldsmith was, indeed, drawn 
up into a compendious mass of concentrated 
misery. His hands were tightly clenched upon 


his stooping knees, the neck sunk beneath the 
shoulders with the lax pliability of a turtle's, and 
the one open eye was endeavoring to peer through 
the curtains with a ten Argus power of vision. 
" Wretch!" he gasped, as the other tumbled over 
him, but farther utterance was denied him. 

" Wretch! ah, you say true, I am indeed a 
wretch," said Fogg, rising, with a grim smile ; 
" but yoiv—O how much the reverse, too happy 
in the possession of such a wife." And he retir¬ 
ed from the shop. 

Garnet thought verily that his lot was too 
much to bear; and, accordingly, applying to a 
closet just behind him, he drew forth a bottle, and 
directed the neck to his mouth, leaning leisurely 
back, that a sufficient portion of the cordial might 
find its way to the inner man. While in this con¬ 
strained posture, he was interrupted by the en¬ 
trance of somebody into the shop, and turning 
round and hastily replacing the cork, the presence 
of Miss Lucy Penfold greeted him. 

" My dear Mr. Garnet, pray tell me," said that 
young lady, " do you know the young gentleman 
who has just left your shop ?" 

“ I do, miss—I do," answered he, with unnat¬ 
ural emphasis, setting down the bottle in the 
closet. " His name is Fogg—a fog that has ob¬ 
scured my sun of happiness forever; look there, 
look in that room—it contains my wicked wife." 

" Your wicked wife ?" said Lucy, confused ; 
" what do you mean ? You are surely not so 
foolish as—" 

" I have discovered all!" he roared. " I have 
discovered an attachment existing between Fogg 
and my wife 1" 

“ Gracious heavens! Mr. Garnet," cried the 
young lady,sinking on the stool, "you don't mean ” 

"I mean revenge!” said he, clenching his 
teeth and hands. 

" 0, for mercy's sake, sir, do not talk so; it is 
I who am the most miserable of human beings." 
And she sank back faintingly. 

" Bless my soul!" exclaimed Garnet, " why, 
you're not going to faint again, I hope. " You're 
subject to faintingfits, I fearand he scrambled 
to the closet, and seized the bottle; but, finding 
that the young lady was recovering, he stealthily 
placed it to his own lips in a trice, and returned. 
"What's the matter, Miss Lucy, what is the 
matter ?" he whimpered, wringing his hands. " I 
have trouble enough of my own, Heaven knows, 
surely." And lifting his head he caught the re¬ 
flection of his own face in the glass opposite. A 
thought flashed across him, he drew up his shirt 
collar. " Surely," he continued, in a softer tone, 
" this concern cannot be for me. O, might I 
hope that in that bosom—" 
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" 0, no, no, no!” cried Miss Penfold, weeping, 
and pushing him from her. 

“0, yes, yes, yes,” returned he, "say yes; 
then at least I shall be blessed.” 

"You will, will you, Mr. Garnet?” cried a 
voice, with terrific shrillness in one ear, while the 
other was seised upon, and wrung excruciatingly. 
These are your sly ways, are they ? To pretend 
jealousy of me, in order to cover your own designs. 
O, Mr. Garnet, Mr. Garnet 1” Aad here his 
partner fell into a passion of tears. 

" Something strikes me that I shall go dis¬ 
tracted,” said Garnet, hopelessly, raising his 
spread palms to his head, and sitting down on 
the stool. " O, misery!” 

" Misery indeed!” retorted his wife, sobbing 
with convulsive sighs, " you have made me mis-, 
erable, you know you have.” 

" There now,” cried Garnet, appealing to Miss 
Lucy, as he sprang from the stool, with his 
extended hands sticking out from his side like 
the fins of a fish, " did you ever hear the like ? 
The woman has lost all sense of shame; didn’t I 
see the man kiss your hand, through the curtain ? 
Didn’t 1 see it, I say, with this eye ?” shooting 
his finger towards the organ in question. 

" And didn’t I see you this morning, Mr. Gar¬ 
net—now confess—through the very same win¬ 
dow-curtain—” 

"Hush, hush, woman!” interrupted Garnet, 
solemnly, “ you know not what you say; desert¬ 
ed alike by reason and virtue.” 

"I am sony, madam,” said Lucy, interposing, 
" that there should be any misunderstanding, 
but I trust that I am in no measure the cause 
of it.” 

Mrs. Garnet made no answer, but retired into 
the parlor. 

" I came, Mr. Garnet,” she continued, " about 
a trifle which I fear I must have lost; nothing 
was picked up in your shop, this morning ? not 
that it is any longer of value to me.” 

"Nothing, nothing. Miss Lucy,” answered 
Garnet, not heeding the question. " Picked np ? 
yes, information that has distracted me.” 

" Good morning, sir; I hope to find you calm¬ 
er when I see yon again.” And the young lady 
departed. 

" Calmer! yes, in the stiffness of death, per¬ 
haps,” murmured Garnet, with a bitter grin. 

"Mr. Jasper Garnet,” said his wife, coming 
forward with red eyes, a white handkerchief, and 
a severe placidity of countenance, " we must part, 
your unjust suspicions of me, coupled with your 
own shameful proceedings, render it absolutely 
necessary that we should part.” 

" Ha, ha, ha 1 this is too much—-this is too 


much, upon my soul!” chadded Garnet, in a 
stifling and fearfully guttural tone. "Ha, ha, 
ha!” And now reason seemed to be taking an 
eternal leave of him; but, as he tossed his head 
bade at the last inteijection, it came in contact 
with the edge of a glass case, with a crash that 
threatened the cleaving of his skull. 

" What need of this violence, Mr. Garnet ?” 
resumed his wife, alarmed at his forlorn aspect; 
" we can never agree on this side the grave; it is 
better, therefore, that we should separate.” 

" 0, hour of woe! that it should come to this,” 
groaned the goldsmith, physical and mental pain 
struggling for the mastery. " Go in, Mrs. G., and 
we’U talk of it presently. You are right, we can 
never be happy again.” And when his wife was 
out of sight, he fell into a fit of tears. 

In the meantime, Fogg had betaken himself to 
a restoratenr in the neighborhood, and there (for 
even despair has an appetite), solaced himself with 
a beef steak. He, however, found himself, in 
half an hour, opposite Garnet’s shop. 

"Yes, I will see her for the last time. I will 
learn from her own lips the reasons of her cruelty 
and desertion of me, and then leave this hated 
country forever.” 

So determining, he drew himself up before the 
shop window, and examined with a vacant eye 
the gold pins and bracelets. Garnet observed 
him, as he stood at the back of the shop bathing 
his afflicted head with an embrocation of vinegar. 

" 0,1 am looked upon as a mere cipher in my 
own house, that’s quite clear—the deuce take the 
fellow’s impudence—he’s coming in—well. I’ll 
confirm my suspicions at all events—I will not 
wrong Mrs. G. rashly;” and under the counter 
dived the goldsmith. 

Mr. Henry Augustus Fogg now walked in, 
and tapping at the door of the back parlor, was 
admitted. 

"Iam come, madam,” said Augustus, in a 
melancholy tone, “for a purpose which true 
lovers must applaud, to take a last farewell of 
your sister-in-law—lead me to her.” 

" My sister-in-law!” cried Mrs. Garnet; " 0, 
sir, do leave me; you have been the innocent 
cause of much misery in this family. Your un¬ 
happy infirmity can alone excuse—” 

" Madam,” interrupted Fogg, " where is Mr. 
Garnet’s wife? fate shall not hinder our final 
interview.” 

" She is here, sir, I am Mr. Garnet’s wife.” 

" Gracious heavens! What mystery is this ? 
Propitious powers ! who, then, is the young lady 
I met coming into the shop this morning ? O, 
joy unutterable.” 

" I know not who she is,” said Mrs. Garnet; 
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“but this I know, that, in consequence of her, I 
am the most miserable of women/* 

“ How madam ?” said Fogg, “ what horrible 
mystery is this? explain.** 

“ Most I confess my husband’s shame, and my 
own despair ?” cried the lady, in a state of doubt¬ 
ful perturbation. 

“ Do, madam, by all means, I entreat—let Gar¬ 
net’s disgrace be made manifest, or anything, 
rather than my suspense should continue.** 

“ There is something wrong, then ?” 

“ Something wrong ? Madam, you tremble.** 
“ An unfortunate and guilty attachment be¬ 
tween Mr. Garnet and that young person.** 

“ Ha !** bellowed Fogg, seizing a pair of scissors 
which lay on the table; “ where are the unprinci¬ 
pled pair—even this small instrument would suf¬ 
fice,** and he stalked about the room, opening 
and closing the weapon with demoniac violence; 
“ but, O, why do I rave ? Forgive me, best of 
women, that I have put you to the torture of con¬ 
fessing this degrading fact,” and he fell on his 
knees before her. “What noise was that?” 
Rushing to the glass door, they were just in time 
to behold Garnet, as he rose up, strike his head 
against the counter, over which he scrambled, 
and rushed from the shop. 

“ Is Miss Lucy within ?’* cried Garnet, panting, 
as the door of Penfold’s house was answered, in 
obedience to his peremptory ring. 

“ She is, sir.” 

“ Send her here instantly.** 

Miss Fenfold, who, alarmed at the extraordi¬ 
nary noise,was loitering on the stairs, approached. 

“ Put on your bonnet and shawl and come 
with mo,” said Garnet. 

“ Really, Mr. Garnet, after this morqing’s—” 

“ Pho, pho, nonsense,” said he, “ you’re want¬ 
ed, I saythen lowering his voice to a whisper, 
and his fore-finger on the side of his nose, “ they’re 
there.” 

“ Who are there, sir ? I do not understand you.” 
“ My wife and—” and he swelled up his cheeks 
as if he would fain enact Boreas, “ and Fogg 1 
Come! come!” 

Miss Penfold made no farther objection, but 
suffered herself to be hurried by die excited 
goldsmith to the scene. 

“ Ha, ha, have we caught you ?” cried Garnet, 
with a triumphant shout, as he dragged Lucy 
after him. “ Miss Lucy Penfold, look there, I 
beg of you; here’s a caution to wives and 
families.” 

“Unheard-of audacity!” said Mrs. Garnet, 
“ to bring her into the room with us! Look, sir, 
do you see ? Do you mark the perfect shame¬ 
lessness of the guilty parties ?” 


| Fogg did indeed look and see; but he seemed 
to be curiously examining vacancy. 

“ Come, come, this wont do, Mrs. Garnet,” 
said her husband, “ it’s discovered.” 

“Itis indeed!” retorted Mrs. Garnet; “and 
now, sir, I look to this gentleman for redress and 
protection,” turning to Fogg. 

“From me, madam,” said Fogg, upon his 
knee, “ expect that love which ungrateful Garnet 
has transferred to another.” 

“ Say you so ?” said Garnet, in like manner go¬ 
ing upon his knee, and addressing Lucy. 
“ Deign, miss, to receive assurance of my affec¬ 
tion ; and if this portrait will avail to impress—’* 

“ My portrait again, by Heaven!” cried Fogg, 
nervously. 

“ Which I lost this morning,** said Lucy. 

“ Which I found,” said Mrs. Garnet. 

“ Lost and found ! What is the meaning of 
this?” exclaimed Garnet. “Ha! I see it all,” 
springing into his wife’s arms. “My dearest 
Mrs. G. But how is this ? Explain, Fogg, dear 
Fogg, explain; do you know Miss Lucy 
Penfold?” 

Lucy blushed. 

“I do indeed,” answered Fogg. 

“ 0, your most obedient I I see how it is.” 
And the joyous goldsmith danced about the room. 
“ Let’s be merry,” and he drew out the decanter 
and glasses; “ you shall stay with us, and we’ll 
all go together this evening to see old Penfold.” 

“ Well, there never was such an extraordinary 
mistake, was there ?” 

“ Never!” answered all, in simultaneous con¬ 
cert with the goldsmith. 

T- »- 

WORK OF BOHEMIAN WOMEN. 

The men walk upright, with unburdened 
backs, while their women lose all grace, all 
comeliness, nay, even the very form their Creator 
gave them, beneath the faraels they bear alone. 
Not an hour since, we saw from our windows an 
instance of the merciless fashion, after which 
they are permitted by their husbands to abuse 
their feeble powers, in a couple passing beneath 
our windows. A woman, the heavy basket fa¬ 
miliar to all who visit these parts strapped to her 
back, was bearing therein a more than sufficient 
load for one stronger than she seemed to be, but 
on her left arm she carried a pig, no less! which 
she maintained there with evident difficulty. 
She grasped the muzzle of the animal with her 
right hand (thus drowning its cries, in her respect 
for the repose, or rather for the gentility—“ save 
the mark 1”—of those before whose dwellings she 
was passing, poor soul!) while her own slight 
frame was shaking and quivering, as she tottered 
along, with the immoderate exertions she was 
making. And the man’s share in all this, what 
was it? Why, he carried the rope by which one 
leg of the pig was bound.— Travels in Bohemia . 
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THE WONDERS OF LIGHTNING. I 

Two clouds are not necessary for the produc¬ 
tion of lightning, which is frequently discharged 
froqi a solitary clump of vapor, when a connec¬ 
tion can be established with the earth. A French 
academician, named Marcolle, describes a case 
where a mere cloudlet, about a foot and a half in 
diameter, killed a poor woman by dropping a 
thunderbolt upon her head. It has been shown 
by Faraday that the electric fluid contained in a 
single flash might perhaps be supplied by the 
decomposition of one grain of water alone. M. 
Arago has divided the lightnings into three sorts. 
The first includes those where the discharge ap¬ 
pears like long luminous lines, bent into angles 
and zigzags, and varying in complexion from 
white to blue, purple or red. This kind is 
known as forked lightning, bccauso it occasion¬ 
ally divides into two branches. Charpentier re¬ 
lates a case where a flash severed into three 
forks, each of which struck on points several 
hundred feet apart. Still more numerous fur¬ 
cations have been reported, for it is said that 
during a tempest at Landemean and St. Pol de 
Leon, twenty-four churches were struck, though 
only three distinct claps were heard. This was 
eight churches apiece for the three explosions. 

The second class of lightning differs from the 
first in the range of surface over which the flash 
is diffused, and is designated as sheet lightning. 
Sometimes it simply gilds the edges of the 
cloud, whence it leaps; but at others, it floods 
with a lurid radiance, or else suffuses its surface 
with blushes of a rosy or violet hue. 

Lightnings of the third class are remarkable 
for their eccentricities, and havo been made the 
subject of considerable contention among me¬ 
teorologists, many of whom have denied their 
right to be treated as legitimate lightnings, they 
differ so widely from the ordinary sort of flashes. 
They exhibit themselves as balls, or globular 
lumps of fire—not momentary apparitions, but 
meteors which take their own time, and travel at 
a remarkably slow rate. It is this incelerity 
which gives them their doubtful character, as an 
electrical bolt is supposed to be one .of the lead¬ 
ing emblems of velocity. 

Lightning, when it meets with an obstruction 
in its course, frequently shatters the non-con¬ 
ducting object, dispersing and bursting sub¬ 
stances asunder in every direction, as if they had 
been charged with gunpowder. The stone pin¬ 
nacle of a church in Cornwall was struck by 
lightning, and one fragment weighing three hun¬ 
dred pounds was hurled sixty yards to the 
southward, another four hundred yards to the 
north, and a third to the southwest. In 1838, 


the topgallant mast of H. M. ship Rodney was 
literally cut up into chips by a flash of lightning, 
the sea being strewn with the fragments as if the 
carpenters had been sweeping their shavings 
overboard. Sometimes, in striking a tree or 
mast, the electric fluid will slice it into long 
shreds or filaments, so that it will appear like a 
huge broom or a bundle of laths. Lightning 
bolts will occasionally dash through resisting 
objects by tearing great openings, as in a Cornish 
church, where apertures were made in the solid 
wall of the belfry fourteen inches square and six 
inches deep, and as truly regular as if cut out by 
art In other instances, small holes are drilled 
which are surprising for their perfect circularity 
of form. Window-panes have been frequently 
pierced in this fashion, without affecting the rest 
of the glass. In forming these apertures, a burr 
or projection is left upon the edges. Juvenile 
electricians are in the habit of making holes in 
cards by passing discharges through them, when 
a burr or projection will be observed on both 
sides of the orifice. Sometimes a single dis¬ 
charge w f ill produce two holes in a card, each 
puncture marked by a single burr, ono on the 
upper and the other on the under side of the 
card. In some instances, the results arc such as 
to suggest that a flash may be split up into sev¬ 
eral fiery filaments before it strikes an object. In 
1777, a weather-cock of tinted copper was hurled 
by a thunderbolt from the top of a church in 
Cremona, and, upon inspection, was found to bo 
pierced with eighteen holes; in nine of them 
the burr was conspicuous on one side, and in 
nine it was equally prominent on the other, while 
the slope of the burr was identical in all. 

Among the curiosities of lightning are what is 
termed “ fulgurites,” or tubes, which the light¬ 
ning constructs when it falls upon a silicious 
spot, by fusing the sand. They may be called 
casts of thunderbolts. In some hillocks of sand 
in Cumberland, England, these hollow tubes 
have been found from one-fiftieth to two inches 
in diameter, tapering perhaps to a mere point. 
The entire extent of the tubes may be thirty 
feet, but they usually separate into numerous 
branches, and have the appearance of the skel¬ 
eton of an inverted tree. They are lined with 
glass, as smooth and perfect as if it had been 
made in a glass-house. 

Cueious Weapon. —In some parts of Rus¬ 
sia, which are infested with robbers, travellers 
carry their pockets full of 6nuff, to throw in the 
eyes of the brigands while they get ready their 
revolvers and poignards. Such a mode of war¬ 
fare is not to be sneezed at, queer as it seems. 
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TIGER FLOWER. 


BT L. A. N. 


“ For once may pride defend thee, 51 
While playing a haughty part, 

For once may Lethe send thee 
Some balm for a scornful heart; 

Bat know that she thou think’st to harm, 
Relies upon a stronger arm. 

“ For once may pride defend thee,” 
Severe, and proud, and cold; 

For sure I will not bend me 
To thy heart's so treacherous fold. 

0, thou hast wounded all too deep 
The soul that would thine image keep. 

Thou'rt right; there’s one I’m keeping 
All holy shrined within, 

Where love and trust lie sleeping, 

That love and mercy win. 

An image! nay, ’tis He who quells 
All sorrow where his spirit dwells. 

May constant pride defend thee, 

Lest this provoking one, 

With spiteful charges move thee 
To something best undone; 

For that might spot thy spotless name, 
Might stain thine honor's stainless lame. 

Ay, may thy pride defend thee; 

Think not to thee I sue, 

Though meantime I surround thee 
With prayers so warm and true, 

That God himself shall sweetly bend 
To aid thee, comfort, cheer, defend. 

He loves the heart that’s broken, 

The contrite spirit heals; 

To such sweet word has spoken, 

To such himself reveals. 

And 0, beloved, in nightly prayer 
I’ll ask for thee sweet blessings there. 


THE CRACkED STAIRS. 


BY ESTHER BERNE. 


Tears before the Revolution, there stood in 
the town of West Roxbury, just as it stands 
now, a large and imposing-looking mansion. It 
was erected and occupied by a member of an 
aristocratic family—a family which has since 
numbered some distinguished men in its ranks, 
and which traces its descent directly from one of 
England’s noblemen, who flourished in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

Here in this mansion, generations of the Mil- 
burn family saw the light—here they lived and 
died. The old house has rang with the laughter 
of children who long since passed from the face 
of the earth, and whose names have sunk into 
oblivion, save when one comes across an ancient 
family record and lingers with curiosity over the 



scriptural cognomens of the men and women of 
other days. It is only within a few years that 
the magnificent estate has passed into other 
hands. 

Bat our story has to do with the mansion 
before the Revolution, when it was occupied by 
Mr. Milbum, his daughter Ruth, and his only 
son Henry. 

Ruth Milburn, with her blue eyes and golden 
hair, and her pretty, childish ways, won her way 
to everybody’s heart. Even her stern old father 
softened towards her—the only one out of all his 
household whom he did not rule with an abso¬ 
lutely iron rod. Mrs. Milburn had been dead 
many years, and consequently Ruth had been 
left to follow the bent of her own inclinations. 
It is true, her ways of doing things were not 
always the best, nor did the various unaccount¬ 
able freaks which she played, meet entirely the 
approval of the old lady, who had been her 
nurse. But then nobody could muster up 
courage to scold Ruth Milburn, wilful as she 
sometimes was. 

Bewitching little Ruth Milbum!—there was 
not an eligible young man in the neighborhood 
who was not over head and ears in love with 
her. But Ruth turned from all her rich suitors 
and secretly favored one who had no riches to 
commend him. But though Ruth favored 
Albert Adair, her father had long ago deter¬ 
mined that she should never marry any one but 
Edward Harley, the richest of her suitors. 

It was a sunny afternoon in summer, and Mr. 
Milbum sat in his library, occasionally jotting 
down a few words upon a paper before him— 
sometimes referring to a ponderous tome by his 
side, but more frequently glancing out of the 
open window upon the field of waving grass 
and the cool hillside, beyond. Suddenly his fit 
of delicious laziness was dispelled by seeing, 
fluttering in the light summer breeze, a white 
flag, w4ii(-h had been fastened to one of the lower 
houghs of a tree upon the hillside. 

Presently, just the slightest pattering sound 
was heard upon the stairs, and there was the 
rustle of a dress against the library door, and 
then all was quiet. But if Ruth Milbum fan¬ 
cied she had left the house unobserved, she was 
mistaken. Her father's keen eye had caught a 
glimpse of the white dress as it fluttered along 
the path through the grass, and in a moment 
more, Ruth had disappeared in the valley. 

With an air of sternness gathering upon his 
face, which to those accustomed to read his fea¬ 
tures was an ominous sign, Mr. Milbum quietly 
put away his papers and closed the hook by his 
side. Then he slowly mounted the stairs, and 
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sought a window which commanded a view of 
the valley. A disinterested observer might have 
been struck with the pictnresqnencss of the 
* scene displayed; but it was with far different 
thoughts that Mr. Milburn regarded it. 

Upon a moss covered rock, Ruth had seated 
herself, and the waning sun cast a glow upon 
her upturned face and golden hair—and for a 
moment, the father’s heart beat proudly that he 
had in his possession such a treasure. But it 
was only for a moment; for leaning against a 
tree near Ruth, was Albert Adair, whom Mr. 
Milburn had begun to regard with a feeling of 
dislike. Besides being poor, Albert Adair did 
not belong to an aristocratic family, and to none 
other did Ruth’s father propose to ally himself. 
His anger was consequently mingled with won¬ 
der at the presumption of the penniless youth 
in daring to seek an interview with his daughter, 
and at the spirit displayed by Ruth herself, who 
had thus acted in direct opposition to his known 
wishes. 

On the following morning, Mr. Milburn sat in 
state in his library—awaiting the arrival of Ruth, 
to whom he had just despatched a message. 
The stern and solemn look deepened upon his 
face, as the minutes passed by and his daughter 
did not make her appearance. Presently she 
came in, trembling and fluttering like a fright¬ 
ened bird captured by some rough hand. 

“ Ruth Milburn,” said her father, sternly, “ will 
you tell me where you were yesterday after¬ 
noon ?” 

Fluttering more and more, Ruth looked up. 

“ I was over by the hill, father.” 

“ And whom did you meet there ?” 

There was no answer; and after a slight 
pause, Mr. Milburn continued : 

“ Your face condemns you, and if it did not, I 
saw you both, and need not to ask you whom 
you met there. But you will bear in mind, Ruth 
Milburn, that this idle dream of yours is at an 
end forever, for I have promised you in marriage 

Edward Harley. And as I have always been 
accustomed to be obeyed, I shall look for im¬ 
plicit obedience from my daughter.” 

Ruth had covered her face with her hands. 

“ I cannot, father; I will obey you in anything 
else, but do not compel me to this step.” 

“ If you foil to obey me in this, you are dis¬ 
obedient in all things,” said her father, coldly. 

“ Have you no pity 1” said Ruth, glancing ap¬ 
pealingly into that hard face. “I have prom¬ 
ised Albert that I will be his wife.” 

" Such a promise is not valid,” said her 
father. “ Once for all, dismiss this young man 
from your thoughts, and think of what I have 


said to you. You will yet be able to see the 
justice of my course towards you.” 

“ Never,” said Ruth, energetically. “In all 
other matters, I will obey you, but I cannot in 
this—not in this, which concerns my happiness 
for life.” 

Ruth had left the room ere her father had re¬ 
covered from his astonishment at the energy and 
spirit she had displayed. He could hardly be¬ 
lieve that one of his household would dare 
oppose his slightest word. 

A whole week passed, during which time Ruth 
was closely watched lest she should continue to 
hold interviews with Albert. One morning, Mr. 
Milburn was obliged to set out early for Boston, 
which journey he accomplished on horseback. 
But befofe going, in order to make sure of Ruth 
for the day, he locked her in a large, unoccupied 
chamber, the door of which opened at the head 
of the stairs. Here she was to be a prisoner for 
the day, and strict orders were given all the 
household not in any way to attempt to release 
her. 

Away went Mr. Milburn at an early hour to¬ 
wards Boston, inwardly congratulating himself 
that no interviews could be held that day with¬ 
out his consent. 

As he approached the locality now known as 
Hog Bridge, he encountered Albert Adair, also 
upon horseback. The two glanced at each other 
haughtily, and greeted each other with a cold 
bow. The moment Mr. Milburn was out of 
sight, Albert put spurs to his horse and galloped 
away in the direction of Ruth’s house, thinking 
that it would be a good opportunity to see her in 
her father’s absence, never dreaming that the 
lady was a prisoner. 

On ho sped, dreaming pleasant dreams all the 
way, and in an incredibly short space of time 
he had reached the mansion. In the meantime, 
Ruth, who had already begun to £re of her sol¬ 
itary vigil, had taken her stand at the window, 
and was employing the sweet, summer morning 
in gazing idly out upon the fields, occasionally 
varying the monotony of this amusement by 
singing wild selections of old ballads. 

Suddenly the sound of horse’s feet struck 
upon her ear, and leaning out, she saw Albert 
just coming through the gateway. 

“ Albert 1 Albert!” cried Ruth, shaking her 
golden hair from its fastening and causing it to 
fairly envelope her like a cloud. 

Albert came riding hastily, and paused just 
beneath the window of Ruth’s prison. 

“Ruth, come down—-you have nothing to 
fear!” 

“I cannot come,” said Ruth, sorrowfully; “I 
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cannot more from this room, fbr I am a 
prisoner." 

“A prisoner!” repeated Albert, wonderinglj. 

“ Father has locked me np and forbidden me 
ever to speak to ycra again. And be says I 
mnst marry Edward Harley." 

" Shameful!” mattered Albert, between his 
teeth. “ But at least, Ruth, I will free you from 
this disgraceful imprisonment." 

And springing from his horse, he passed 
through the front door and sped up the broad 
staircase. At the door of Ruth’s prison he 
paused, and to make sure that it was the right 
door, he cried: 

"Are you here, Ruth ?" 

“Iam here," was Ruth’s answer. 

Albert waited only the sound of Ruth’s voice 
to attack the huge oaken door with furious blows 
—blows which he dealt out with all the energy 
of which he was capable. But not the least im¬ 
pression did he make upon the stout fabric—it 
yielded not a bit. Again and again he attacked 
it, and maddened and desperate at the opposi¬ 
tion, he threw himself against it with almost su¬ 
perhuman strength. There was a slight crack, 
and for an instant, Albert fancied the door was 
about to yield—but only for an instant, for it 
still opposed his entrance as firmly as ever. 

Wiping the perspiration from his brow, he 
called to Ruth, but there was no answer. 

"Ruth! Ruth!" he cried, in gentle tones. 
8till no sound was heard, save the voices of the 
servants below. 

" Ruth 1 Ruth!" and now it was an agonizing 
appeal. 

But the cry did not reach the ears fbr which it 
was intended, for little Ruth had sunk into a 
state of unconsciousness, and she lay with her 
golden head close to the great, heavy, oaken 
door. 

"Dear Ruth, answer me!" And Albert’s 
voice was laden with the horror which an un¬ 
known calamity always inspires. 

Again he throw himself against the door, and 
made frantic exertions to tear the fasfetyggs 
from the wood. But he might as well 
tempted to move a granite building frdKvts 
foundations. 

Finding all his efforts useless, in his desper¬ 
ation he stamped upon the stairs with such 
energy, that the top stair cracked through its 
whole extent, displaying quite a fissure. Paw¬ 
ing up the broad staircase, one sees precisely the 
same crack to this day; and above it, hangs a 
portrait of a grim old gqptleman in a wig, who 
forever looks down upon the crack with a stern 
and forbidding expression of countenance. Ab 


one goes down the stairs, with the story of the 
crack yet fresh in the mind, other old gentlemen 
and ladies besides, in curious costumes, look 
down—some with a threatening, and some with 
a benign aspect—but there are none so awfully 
grim as the old gentleman at the top of the 
stairs. 

But as the story runs, Albert, after his vain 
attempt to burst open the door, fled in despair 
down the stairs, and mounting his horse, gal¬ 
loped madly away. 

About the middle of the afternoon, Mr. Mil- 
burn came riding leisurely along, in wonderfully 
good humo^at the success he had met with on 
his journey. It was not till nearly an hour after¬ 
wards, that poor little Ruth was discovered, only 
partially recovered from the state of uncon¬ 
sciousness into which she had fallen. 

Albert Adair was never seen by Ruth after 
that memorable day, and six months from that 
time, yielding to the will of her father, sweet lit¬ 
tle Ruth Milburn became Ruth Harley. There 
was a grand wedding, and the marriage was cel¬ 
ebrated with all the ceremonies befitting the oc¬ 
casion. Whether or not the aristocratic Mr. 
Milburn felt any remorse at having sacrificed his 
only daughter at the shrine of his ambition, is 
not known. But certain it is, that in the course 
of time he was gathered to his fathers, with ap¬ 
propriate honors, and his household once more 
breathed free at the removal of the iron rod 
which had so long been held over them. 

Soon after, came the Revolution—such an era 
in our country’s history. It was a sad time to 
poor Ruth, for disasters came thick and fast 
upon her. First of all, Henry Milburn, a youth 
of true nobility, the idol of his sister and beloved 
by all who knew him, fell fighting bravely for his 
country. It was a sad time when his comrades 
bore their solemn burden over Ruth’s threshold. 
But it was the beginning of her troubles— 
troubles which a woman with a stronger mind 
might have borne bravely, but not the gentle, 
timid Ruth. 

Edward Harley was also in the army, fighting 
bravely. And to Ruth, left alone, every day 
brought fresh anxieties. For a long time, no 
tidings of her husband reached her, and she 
believed that he, too, had fallen. But at the 
close of the war, he came home to die of a pain¬ 
ful disease, brought on by privations and expo¬ 
sures. Long and tenderly his faithful wife 
watched over him and soothed his fearful par¬ 
oxysms of anguish, and at last, when death had 
released him from suffering, she reverently 
closed his eyes. 

Added to this trouble, their ones large prop* 
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erty had dwindled away; and finally, a dishonest 
friend deprived them of nearly all that was left. 
So that utter poverty threatened the widowed 
Ruth and her two children. 

It was a cold, January night, and the wind 
drifted the snow in the streets and piled it around 
dwellings. It seomed to sweep with greater 
energy around a poor dwelling, which stood in a 
dreary and lonesome locality. 

In a small room in this house, through the 
cracks of which the wind sifted and caused little 
snow- banks to form, was Ruth, keeping a sol¬ 
itary vigil over the sick bed of her child. Another 
.child slept soundly by the feeble fire, which im¬ 
parted only the slightest possible degree of 
warmth to the room. 

Poor Ruth had neither medicine nor food to 
give her children, and her stock of wood was 
nearly exhausted. In despair, she threw herself 
down upon the floor, with an inward prayer for 
help. Her prayer was answered when she least' 
expected it, for suddenly there was a knock at 
.the door, and on opening it, Ruth beheld two 
men bearing provisions and wood enough to last 
for a day or two. To all her inquiries as to who 
sent them, the men returned no answer, but 
placing a paper upon the table, they departed os 
mysteriously as they came. Ruth, on opening 
the paper, found a guinea, but not a word of 
writing that could dissolve the mystery. 

The next day there came a load of wood, and 
regularly, once a week afterwards, Ruth received 
a guinea from her unknown benefactor. Long 
afterwards, she discovered her generous friend to 
be Albert Adair, who in the course of years had 
grown prosperous, but who never forgot his 
early love. Though Albert watched over Ruth’s 
welfare as a brother might have done, she 
never saw him, though they lived many a year 
.within a short distance of each other. Such is 
the story—and a true s|ory it is—connected with 
The Cracked Stairs. 


Atmospheric Phenomenon. 

A correspondent of the Congregationalivt, writing 
from Ashtabula county, Ohio, after giving an account of 
an earthquake in that vicinity, says : 4 * The most singu¬ 
lar phenomenon connected with it was the felling of large 
balls of snow. It was snowing heavily at the time, al¬ 
though the snow was slightly moist. The next morning, 
several gentlemen in diderent parts of the town noticed 
large balls of snow lying scattered around, not only In 
the vicinity of thdr dwellings, but in tho open fields; 
those who examined them describe some of them as being 
nearly as large as a small child's head, and resembling 
thin layers of snow, rolled together Very lightly and 
dropped down Where they fell upon the side-hill, they 
had rolled, in some instances, two or three feet. I men- 
tlen these foots «a wraps far the curious.” 


A HAUNTED CHAMBER. 

A room in the principal inn of a country town 
had the reputation of being haunted. Nobody 
would sleep in it, and it was therefore shut up; 
but it so happened that at an election the inn 
was full, and there was only the haunted room 
unoccupied. A pentleman’6 gamekeeper came 
to the inn, exceedingly fatigued by a long jour¬ 
ney, and wanted a bed. He was informed that 
unless he chose to occupy the haunted room ho 
must seek a bed elsewhere. “ Haunted !” he ex¬ 
claimed ; “ stuff and nonsense ! I’ll sleep in it. 
Ghost or demon, I’ll take a look at what haunts 
it.” Accordingly, he took up his quarters in 
the haunted chamber and retired to rest. He 
had not lain down many minutes when the bed 
shook under him most fearfully. He sprang out 
of Ijed, struck a light (for he had taken the pre¬ 
caution to place a box of lucifer matches by his 
bedside), and made a careful examination of the 
room, but could discover nothing. The coura¬ 
geous fellow would not return to bed,.but re¬ 
mained watching for some time. Presently he 
saw the bed shake violently; the floor was firm ; 
nothing moved but the l>ed. Determined, if 
possible, to find out the cause of this bed-quake, 
ne looked in the bed, under the bed, and near 
the bed, and not seeing anything to account for 
the shaking, which every now and then seemed 
to seize on the bed, he at last pulled it from the 
wall. Then the “murder came out.” The 
signboard of the inn was fastened to the outer 
wall by a nut and screw, which came through 
to the hack of the bed, and when the wind 
swung the signboard to and fro the movement 
was communicated to the bed, causing it to 
shake in the most violent manner. The game- 
keeper, delighted at having hunted up the ghost, 
informed the landlord the next morning of the 
real nature of his unearthly visitor, and he was 
handsomely rewarded for rendering a room, 
which had been useless, now quite serviceable. 
All the ghost stories which are on record, might, 
no doubt, have been traced to similar sources, 
if those to whom the “ ghosts ” appeared had 
possessed as much pluck as our gamekeeper. 


THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 

The Christian Era was first used about the 
year 527 by Dienisius, sumamed “ Kxiguus,” but 
better known as Denys le Petit, a monk of 
Scythia and a Roman abbot, in consequence of 
which it is sometimes called “ Kecapitulatio 
Dionisii.” It was not introduced iuto Italy un¬ 
til the sixth century, and, though first used in 
in the seventh, it was not universally 
ed there till about the eighth century, 
ance of the use of the Christian era in 
EtfjWfknd is supposed to have occurred as early 
as the year G80; it was ge > lopt< <1 in tho 

eighth century, and it was the Coun¬ 

cil of Chelsea, in July, 816, that all bishops 
should date their acts from the year of the incar¬ 
nation of our Saviour. In Spain, the Christian 
eta, though occasionally adopted in the eleventh, 
was not uniformly used in public instruments 
until after the middle of the fourteenth century, 
nor in Portugal until about the year 1415. In 
the Eastern Empire and in Greece, it was not 
universal until after the capture of Constantinople 
by Mahomet II. in 1453. 
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TO LOTUS. 


BY J. B. BBTSOLDS. 

When approach the shades of even, 

And the stars above 
Deck the mighty arch of beared 
As with gems of low, 

Then my spirit, ever free, 

Holds communion sweet with thee. 

When the breese is softly sighing 
Through each leaf-bound tree, 

And the lingering sunbeams lying 
On the scented lea; 

Thoughts of thee do throng my breast, 
Robbing me of dark unrest. 

As I take my morning ramble 
Through the flowery lawn, 

Climbing orer brake and bramble, 

At the early dawn, 

Brery eephyr seems to bring 
Thy sweet voice upon Its wieg. 

Thoughts of thee, dear one, shall guide me, 
All life's psths along. 

And thy gentleness shall ehkfte me 
When I think of wrong; 

Ever shall thy memory be 
Kept a sacred trust by me. 


THE OLD HILL BRIDGE. 


BT MRS. MART MAYNARD. 


I am going to tell you one of the most excit¬ 
ing adventures I ever had, and though I am 
aware that it is but a trifle in comparison to the 
“ hair breadth escapes,” and fearful catastrophes, 
with which people now-a-days delight to fUl 
papers, yet it may interest some, and amuse 
others, and it is actually true. 

I must not tell the day and date, but it will be 
sufficient to say that it’ was summer time, and 
very warm weather, when a party of us young 
folks .of L)-, concluded to go out on the har¬ 

bor to enjoy the beautiful sunset, and listen to 
the band playing on board a noble ship of war, 
lying at anchor opposite our town. 

Our boat, a new and nice one, was borrowed 
for thejoccasion, and our young men, of whom 
there were three, talked prodigiously about their 
“ skill in rowing,” with how much truth, apj»ear- 
ed afterwards. There were six of us in all, and 
us we were on intimate terms, our party was a 
merry one. We started from the wharf wfceie 
the boat was kept, just before sundown, and rowed 
out into the wide open bay to enjoy the sight at 
our leisure. 

The evening was calm and still, the harbor 
was smooth as glass, not a breath of air ruffled 
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its clear surface, and various were the remarks 
made by our party, each one expressing his or 
her opinion, until Miss Amelia Fulton wound up 
by saying that it was “ lovely, exceedingly lovely, 
but for her part she should soon grow weary of a 
' cloudless sky.’ Give me the storm and the thun¬ 
der, the wild wave and the lightning's flash,” she 
exclaimed in a voice of enthusiasm, taken from 
the last novel she had perused, and very much at 
variance with her appearance just then, her thin 
muslin dress and kid slippers looking like any 
thing save a stormy attire. 

“ Well, now I should think that would be tlie 
last thing yon would wish for, Mcllie,” exclaim¬ 
ed her brother, with a laugh. “ Don't you know 
the spray would take out all your curls, besides 
hurting your complexion ?” 

There was a general smile, for Miss Amelia's 
foibles were pretty well known. 

M I wish you would try to be a little more re¬ 
fined, William,” the beauty replied, and then to 
change the conversation, she asked if we could 
not “ have some music.” ^ 

Tom Osborn, the only gentleman of our party 
who was unemployed, now produced his flute, 
and amid exclamations of delight, proceeded to 
play some of his most killing airs for the benefit 
of Miss Jessie Black, a little dark-eyed flirt, who 
amused herself by teasing him and young Fulton 
to her heart’s content. I thought that her brother 
Harry rather liked Fulton, certain it is, he assist¬ 
ed him in spoiling Tom's playing, for never did 
a boat move so uneasily over a smooth harbor, 
and never did a poor dandy have such difficulty 
in maintaining his seat and his temper both. 

Miss Amelia was making a “ dead set ” at Tom, 
and ever and anon between the pauses she would 
exclaim, 44 Beautiful,” “ Lovely,” “ Charming,” 
etc., while little coquettish Jessie would bestow 
on him glances that made his heart beat again. 
Tom Osborn was certainly in his glory, but 
Fulton lufppening to see one of these sweet 
smiles, oontrived to splash his rival pretty liber¬ 
ally with his left oar, making a great many 
apologies at the same time, and taking his sis¬ 
ter’s upbraidings for his carelessness with great 
humility. These little jealousies aside, we were 
a very merry party, and laughed, and sang, and 
told stories, as we slowly rowed up the harbor, 
until all of a sudden 6ome one spoke of returning. 

I “ What is that coming up at the mouth of the 
harbor?” exclaimed Jessie Black, pointing with 
her hand seaward. “ Surely it is cot fog ?” 

We all looked, and for an instant there wps 
silence. Harry was the first to speak. 

44 It is the fog, boys, and if we don't pull hard 
it will be in before we are.” 
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Very little more waff sard, Tom pat np his 
flute, and the other two rowed with all their 
strength. The boat went rapidly through the 
water, but three times our speed would not hare 
earned us back to the wharf in time to escape the 
dense gray cloud which now came rolling in en¬ 
veloping everything in deepest, densest gloom. 
One by one the city lights disappeared, the 
islands at the mouth of the harbor slowly van¬ 
ished, one moment we could see the large ships, 
and that part of the bay where we had lately 
lteen, the next we were in darkness, cold, damp, 
impenetrable darkness. 

I know not what the feelings of the others 
were at that moment, my own I shall never for¬ 
get. We were at least two miles from the land¬ 
ing, with no possible means to find out in which 
course to steer, and with as much likelihood of 
going out into the open sea, as of keeping in our 
own course. Another very agreeable possibility 
was that we might get into the track of the ferry 
lioat, but this thought had barely entered my 
mind, ere with a rushing and puffing the monster 
came in sight, looming up large through the fog, 
its flaming red light looking like a great burning 
mouth, ready to devour us. 

“ Pull, Harry, pull, for Heaven's sake, pul! 
hard!" exclaimed William Fulton, while his 
sister screamed, and threw hereelf into Tom's 
arms in a paroxysm of terror, that interesting 
young gentleman uttering an involuntary M O," 
at the unexpected assault. 

And Harry did pull, and with such good will 
that just as we got out of the steamer's way his 
oar broke short off, the long piece disappearing 
in the foam and froth created by the ferry boat in 
passing. It was but an instant that her light 
illuminated our path, and then again we were all 
iu darkness, and now with only one good oar and 
a short one, which having been in the boat when 
we started, had fortunately been allowed to 
remain. We were now in an exceedingly un¬ 
pleasant situation. William and Harry, not 
used to rowing, soon grew very weary, but they 
]tersevered undauntedly, and for three long hour 
did we pass up and down and around the water} 
waste, without seeing one single light, yet know 
ing all the time that within a mile there were 
hundreds. At times we imagined that we must 
have got outside the islands, or else gone up into 
the “ upper bay," either one of which positions 
would have been exceedingly dangerous. 

I felt too uneasy to say much myself. Jessie 
Black also sat still and silent, but every time that 
our rowers made a remark, or hazarded a guess 
as to our "whereabouts," Miss Amelia com¬ 
menced to sob and moan in the most deplorable 


manner, and though we could not see, from the 
deep groans poor Tom gave, I rather imagined 
her hysteric plunges were of a violent character. 
At last, when I had about made up my mind that 
we should spend the night on the " ocean wave," 
and was wondering where all the ideas had fled 
to, of the beauty of this kind of adventure, etc., 
the boat struck with a force that sent us all flying. 

Springing to his feet, Fulton attempted to 
push off from where he had rested, but his oar 
touching against the slippery rock, slid along a 
lew inches, and ere he coaid recover his hold, 
passed from his grasp and was gone in the water. 
Something very like despair seized os all at this 
new misfortune, for though we knew we could 
not be very far from land now, it was almost 
hopeless to expect to do much with the one we 
liad left. Nevertheless, it would not do to 
' remain as we now were, and though no one had 
the remotest idea where we had touched, we all 
| thought it best to keep on as well as we could. 

Fulton being the best hand took the remain¬ 
ing little oar, and with great toil contrived to 
push the boat along the shore, striking every 
moment against the rocks, yet not daring to go 
out from them, for fear of getting into deeper 
water. All this time the fog was if anything 
growing thicker, but we kept on, and Anally 
brought up roughly against a small vessel lying 
on her side hr the shallow water. 

"I know where we are now," exclaimed 
Harry, joyfully. 

" Where! O, where ?" was chorused by all, 
but our satisfaction was materially lessened when 
be informed us that to the best of his belief we 
were in the " Back Creek," and not far from the 
“old mitt." 

“ But, Harry, how are we to cross the old 
bridge?" inquired his sister, m a tone that 
showed how anxious she felt. 

"Never mind, sis, I'll carry you over, or 
swim with you, or any way you like best* if we 
only get there," he answered, in a gay tone and 
with an attempt at a laugh. 

O, Hurry, pray don't laugh, think how mother 
must feel." I knew now that Jessie was weeping, 
but could think of nothing to comfort her with, 
so remuined silent. 

" Just aa well laugh as cry, sis; but, Will, old 
fellow, let me have the oar, I guess I can steer 
clear of the miserable little mud flats which con¬ 
gregate here." 

Fulton gave up his place, and came and took a 
seat between Jessre and me, while Harry ftrifHled 
bis boast by bringing us in contact with at least 
half a dozen of the small vessels lying along the 
shore. At last we touched the long-looked for 
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bridge, and as Harry still forced our boat along, 
William assisted by taking hold of the smooth, 
slimy piles. 

The “ Old Mill Bridge,” as it was generally 
called, was a decayed and shattered structure, 
which had formerly been used as a means of 
communication between the town and the mill,now 
iilso, long gone to decay. It would have been a 
dangerous freak to attempt crossing this place in 
Itroad daylight, how much worse then must it 
have been to make the attempt on such a night 

the one I have just described! But cross it we 
must, for in no other way could we reach our 
homes. The tide being low, Harry climbed up 
And then reached down to assist us who remained 
n the boat, and Miss Amelia quickly arising 
rom her recumbent position was the first one 
o reach the top. Slowly we all ascended, 
William remaining until the last to make the boat 
esecure. 

The next difficulty was presented by the little 
•‘draw” or “swing,” as it was called, being 
open, and as it hung downwards to the water, 
the boys had no small amount of trouble in get¬ 
ting it up and resting it on the other side. Perse¬ 
verance, however, accomplished it at last; not 
securely, however, for the planks of which it was 
composed had worn away with age, and they 
barely touched on the opposite side. Hpwever, 
no time was to be lost, and I hesitated no longer, 
but stepped out on the trembling, tottering 
planks, all that divided me from the deep, 
dark water beneath, so deep and dark that I dared 
not think of it lest my heart should fail. 

William and Harry knelt on the bridge, steady¬ 
ing the draw as well as they could, and Jessie 
followed close behind me. “ Tread lightly, 
girls, pray tread lightly,” said Hany, almost in 
a whisper, but with an earnestness that told his 
feelings, while his companion’s breathing could 
be plainly heard. I was almost over, in fact I 
think one more step would have taken me safe, 
when I heard Amelia Fulton exclaim, “ Let me 
go, do let me go!” 

“ Don’t! don’t stir!” exclaimed her brother, 
but ere they could prevent her, with a scream she 
bounded upon the frail plank, and with a crash 
it went down, throwing Jessie Black violently 
against me, and dashing me against the opposite 
wood work with stunning violence. I suppose 
it was the instinct of self-preservation that caused 
os to cling, Jessie to me, and me to the top log 
of that old wretched bridge, but we did hold on 
with fearful tenacity, rendered desperate by the 
thought of that deep, dark flood beneath. I 
never knew how they again raised the old draw, 
but they did get it partly up, just sufficient for 


one to cross, and then William Fulton was quickly 
en the other side, and Jessie and I rescued from 
our perilous position. 

With the aid of the little oar, he now made it 
secure for the rest to pass, and at twelve o’clock 
we reached our homes, wet, weary, frightened and 
wretched, there to find our friends in agonies of 
distress at our prolonged absence. 

Thus ended our excursion; but even yet, in 
dreams, I sometimes have similar sensations to 
what I endured at that awful moment, when t 
felt myself falling, and expected the next instant 
to be engulphed in those cold, dark waves. It 
may seem trifling to others, but 1 have always 
considered it the most fearful moment of my 
existence. 


THE TREE KNOWN BY ITS FRUIT. 

I admire to hear old bachelors talk about the 
weakness of women. I like to hear them tell 
bow she brought sin into the world, and about her 
inferiority to man generally. It is a very inter¬ 
esting theme, coming as it does from their lips, 
for they do the subject eminent justice. But the 
poor fellows forget all about the laws of hereditary 
descent when they get upon their favorite hobby. 
If men and women started six thousand years 
ago, the one very far superior to the other, they 
would be likely to be somewhere near on an 
equality by this time. Thorn bushes do not bear 
grapes, neither do weak-minded woman bear 
strong-minded men. ' 

We wish old bachelors in future would remem¬ 
ber this, and also remember, when they are harp¬ 
ing their favorite tune, that every sensible woman 
who listens, wonders what kind of a mother, and 
what kind of an education the poor man had, to 
take such a one-sided view of his fellow-beings ! 
And the pity he so lavishly pours upon her weak¬ 
ness, she is pouring right back upon his! If 
such old bachelors wish to have their sentiments 
appreciated, they must be careful and advance 
them only before their equals and inferiors; then, 
possibly, they may stand a chance to be consider¬ 
ed wise, prudent, and foresighted men, especially 
among those of their sex who have caught snakes 
in the matrimonial net. 

Remember in future, my bachelor friend, that 
a man receives his earliest impressions from his 
mother’s lips, and when you fepeak so lightly of 
woman, the inference to be drawn is, that your 
mother was not a good specimen of her sex. The 
conclusion is, you cannot “ gather grapes from 
thorns, or figs from thistles.” 

Q in a Corner. 

finery is unbecoming in those who want the 
means of decency. 
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THIS IS MT HOME. 


rr c. o. vuosr. 

This !s my home * the land that gare me birth; 

I claim thee mine, fbr thee my lkthen bled; 

for thee a tyrant pledged a nationworth, 
for thee a nation bowed a tyrant's head! 

This Is my home! ’twere hard Indeed, to find 
A land so linked with memories to my heart, 

Bo wrought with every rial on cm the mind, 

With all the scenes of lore and joy thoa art. 

And I hare wandered long and far from thee, 
And broke the bread of other lands than mine; 

But still thy name Is erer dear to me, 

And all the yearnings of my son! are thine. 

Though lkte still bids me o'er the earth to roam, 
And fortune beckons with a flattering hand, 

1*11 love thee still, my own New England home, 
Thou chosen spot of freedom's happy land! 


THE LOG CABIN. 


DT JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

Near to a populons city—so near, in fact, 
that the hnm of its busy thousands is borne dis¬ 
tinctly to the ear, and its church spires are plain¬ 
ly visible to the eye of him who lingers around 
it—there stands a time-worn and decaying log 
cabin.* It is not an uncommon object, reader; 
you have often passed by such a structure, stop¬ 
ping, perhaps, to gaze upon it with curious eye, 
because it excited within you an unknown inter¬ 
est. This feeling is common to all; a love for 
old ruins and venerable nooks and comers is a 
second nature to him who retains a spark of 
poetry in his being. 

But the cabin of which I speak is an object of 
interest on account of its beauty, for there is 
something beautiful even in those crumbling 
beams and timbers. You can see by the charred 
and blackened stomps, peering here and there 
above the tall grass which is suffered to escape 
the scythe, that in other years a wild forest sur¬ 
rounded onr primitive cabin and laced its branch¬ 
es far above its low roof. The years which hare 
seen the decay of the cabin have also witnessed 
the fall of the forest, so that now, nothing re¬ 
mains to tell of its former presence save a few 
scattering maples and that venerable elm which 
still stands—a patriarch, numbering a century of 
years. 

Everything around bears an aspect of solitude. 
A pair of swallows have made their home in the 

• This sketch Is a picture from actual lift whieh 
occurred In Western New York. 


broken chimney, and their noisy chattering is the 
only sound that breaks the stillness which broods 
upon the scene. A noisy brook may have held 
its course over the bed of pebbles upon which I 
stand; but now the stagnant waters of yonder 
basin, scooped by the hand of nature, unshelter¬ 
ed from the sun by leafy trees, refuse to move in 
their wonted manner. Such are the surround* 
ings. 

And the cabin — it is a picture In itself.— 
Time has softened and modified the work of art 
until it harmonizes with the works of natnre 
which are around it. The roof is covered over 
with moss, and luxuriant vines have grown from 
the rich soil and fallen before the doorway as if 
to form a barrier against intrusion, which the 
falling door conld not afford. Great seams and 
cracks are visible upon the sides of the hut, and 
in some places the slabs have partly become 
loosened from their fastening and swing at every 
breath of the wind. Were we to enter the door¬ 
way, we should perhaps find the floor broken in¬ 
to trembling planks; the walls veiled by the 
busy spider, and the rongh ceiling crumbling 
above our heads. We might discover evidences 
of former dwellers—names, dates or characters, 
cat by hands long since still, revealing volumes 
of story. But does not the exterior bear a his¬ 
tory, silent, yet comprehensible? There is a 
voice in every timber, a record in every line 
which eye has drawn. 

Sit, then, with me, upon this fragment of rock, 
and let ns conjecture the history of this cabin. 
We know that it reaches far into the history of 
the past; it embraces the years which have wit¬ 
nessed wars and revolutions in the world with¬ 
out ; events which rumor never bore to this spot. 
The oldest edifice in yonder city can lay no 
claim to age like this. Its story bears no rela¬ 
tion to the present, has no connection with the 
commonplace sentiments of every day existence. 
It is a tale of stem realities, of actual occur¬ 
rences which are experienced nowhere but in the 
log cabin. 

And who were the architects of this abode— 
who dwelt here during those by-gone years? 
Besolute and indomitable must have been the 
pioneer, who, years ago, when leagues of forest 
wilderness stretched between this spot and any 
settlement, journeyed from an Eastern home to 
endure the toils and privations of a Western life. 
Bat not alone, for with him came a companion, 
reared, it may be, in the lap of luxury, willing 
still to follow the husband of her choice in his 
perilous undertaking. Here, far from the home 
of their youth, their fhture was to be spent. The 
axe of the young pioneer famished the material* 
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for their cabin, and his hands alone accomplished 
its building. 

Bat those were times of Indian wars and at¬ 
tacks ; times when the red man's hatchet gleam¬ 
ed in the forest, and his arrows fell thick and 
fast upon the lonely settlers. This very spot 
may have been the “ dark and bloody groand " 
of sanguinary conflict, and oar log cabin may 
have been more than once perilled by the mid¬ 
night torch of the savage. We can conjecture 
a part, bat not all. We cannot picture to oar 
readers the fearful insecurity of the pioneer—his 
tearful parting with wife and child, when leaving 
his cabin in the morning for the field of his la¬ 
bor—the awful suspense of those who remained 
at home, barred in for their greater safety; the 
rumors of Indian atrocities in the neighborhood, i 
followed by the spectacle of a neighboring cabin | 
consumed by the brand of the red man; the ter- { 
rible forebodings, precursors to their own fearful 
jeopardy; the night attack upon our settlers' : 
home; the frightful war whoops of the hideously 
painted foe; the brave defence of the pioneer, 
wounded and exhausted, and the final rescue by 
the arrival of friendly arms. Histories like these 
are all unwritten. We find them occasionally 
in print, but the grave has closed above the actors 
in these dramas, and the lips which could have 
uttered thrilling episodes of border life, are now 
forever closed. 

Yes, our log cabin, plain and humble, marked 
with the scythe of Time though it be, in com¬ 
mon with others of its class, is a type of the 
westward march of civilization. In the pioneer 
who constructed it we behold the agent ordained 
to fell the forests, and clear the way for the hosts 
of emigrants which are constantly pouring from 
our seaboard cities. We see in the log cabin the 
germ of future States, the mighty power by 
which the vast, the boundless regions of the 
Great West are reclaimed from the hands of 
rude and cruel barbarians, and converted into 
homes for the refinements of civilized life. 


THE CARNIVAL IN PARIS. 

The correspondent of the New Orleans Pica¬ 
yune relates the following story of M. Charles 
de Remusat, a gentleman who made a conspicu¬ 
ous figure daring the July monarchy and the 
February republic: 

He acquired a taste for masked balls when he 
was a student at the law school, and when he 
quitted the Latin quarter for a more fashionable 
portion of the town, his student's tastes clung to 
him, despite the figure he had made among the 
fashionaole young men of the day. Little did 
the aristocratic drawing-rooms he frequented 
suspect that the dashing young man was during 
all carnival one of Musard’s Coryphaeus—the 
loudest bawter of the Grand Opera—the wildest 


dancer of the cancan / His disguise was elabo¬ 
rate, he did not .even recognize himself in the 
glass, and he took the additional precaution of 
renting a room in some obscure street, where he 
accomplished his carnival metamorphoses. He 
married in due course of time, for when French¬ 
men pass their thirtieth year they begin to think it 
time “ to establish " themselves: that is, to mar¬ 
ry a rich wife, with influential friends; for at that 
period of his life, every grain of wild oats has 
been sown in grisette or lorette bosoms, and ac¬ 
cording to French notions they are ready for 
matrimony. He obtained an excellent place un¬ 
der the government, and he was to all outward 
appearances, a grave, sober, steady, serious man. 
But when the almanac said “ carnival," when 
Musard's name flaunted on the walls of Paris, 
his blood boiled; in vain he resisted the tempta¬ 
tion, in vain he thought of wife and office. The 
first masked ball found him in a debardeur's cos¬ 
tume, as boisterous and as giddy as when he 
lived in the Latin quarter. Thirty-one, thirty- 
two, thirty-three—four, five, eight, nine, forty 
years came and went over his head, he was still 
the same, heedless, noisy, joking fellow os of 
yore—between the last Saturday in December 
and Ash-Wednesday; all the rest of the year he 
was grave, dignified and severe. Despite the 
extreme precaution he used, more than once his 
secret came near being betrayed. One day he 
entered his wife's dressing-room while she was 
trying on a new dress ; at the sound of his voice, 
the little milliner gave a shriek, and each recog¬ 
nized in the others voice, the gay partner of the 
last masked ball's frolics; bom became embar¬ 
rassed, and the wife furious. Another, he met 
the minister in whose department he was, bounc¬ 
ed up against his master, came nigh knocking 
him down with the violence of the blow, and dis¬ 
covered, just in time to maintain silence, whom 
he had assailed; I leave yon to conceive with 
what rapidity he lost himself from sight in the 
dense crowd. Those disagreeable incidents of a 
debardenr > $ life ended his wild cherographic ca¬ 
reer, for one night he became involved iu a quad¬ 
rille where the license of the cancan was pushed 
too far, the police arrested all the quadrille and 
consigned them to the goal until morning, when 
they were brought before the commissary of 
police. He, with the other culprits, was obliged 
to unmask, and to state his real name and pro¬ 
fession ; the stare, the astonishment, and the air 
of the commissary taught him that it did not suit 
with the position he then occupied in the world 
to indulge in this annual saturnalia. He secretly 
vowed he would not again indulge in his youth¬ 
ful follies, he burned his debardevr’s costume, he 
surrendered his little room in the obscure street; 
perhaps the fifty odd years which now lie on his , 
head may also have had some influence in these 
resolutions, since once past fifty, even French¬ 
men's legs stiffen, even French blood cools. 


Lo! In the middle of the wood, 

The folded leaf la wooed from out the bud, 

With winds upon the branch, and there 
Grows green, and broad, and takes no care, 
gun-steeped at noon, and in the moen 
Nightly dew-fed; and, turning yellow, 

Falls, and floats a-down the air. 

Tramox 
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Bejrtfbd the retch of city's dost and din, 

Where springs the gnus, and where the orchards blocs, 
Where nature’s face in every leaf is seen, 

And wayside blossoms all the air perfume, 

I have a peaceful home—lowly and neat— 

Whither I ever turn with hastening feet, 

Loved ones to greet. 

An humble cot—beneath whose sheltering roof 
Love and contentment—angel-guests, abide— 

Weaving bright, fadeless pictures into woof, 

The walls to deck with more than earthly pride; 
Bidding me hither from temptation come, 

And never with unfhithfhl heart to roam, 

From home, sweet home. 

Around the hearth domestic joys oonspire 
To make this spot of all the earth most dear; 

A husband’s love with pure devotion’s fire, 

Burns ever bright, to strengthen and to cheer; 

When fbdes the west, and slowly sinks the sun, 

1 list to hear his footsteps, as they come 

Near home—dear home. 

Here, too, a mother’s tender care shines forth, 

In deeds of love and words of counsel sweet, 

Teaching our untried hearts to know the worth 
Of Christian ftdth, with Christian seal replete; 

Long may her loving smile our fireside bless, 

When age has gently robed in silver dress 
Each raven tress. 

And though we have no power to raise the veil 
Which shrouds the uncertain future from our eyes, 
And see if fate decrees life's bark should sail 
Mid storm or calm, ’neath dark or sunny skies, 

We trust that wheresoe’er our feet shall roam, 

We’ll find one spot where change shall never come— 

Our heavenly home. 


THIS JEW OF BRISTOL: 

— OB,— 

THE CASKET OF DIAMONDS. 


BT JOHN BOSS DIX. 

Merrily rang the bells of the various 
churches, or I should rather say monasteries, 
of the good city of Bristol one bright morning 
m the month of May, of the year one thousand 
two hundred and ten. The burgesses at an 
early hour, accompanied by their bravely attired 
wires and buxom daughters, paraded the streets, 
and from towers and housetops banners and 
streamers fluttered in the breeze. All trade was 
suspended by common consent. The merchants 
hnrried not to 'change—not a shopkeeper dis¬ 
played in his windows the . goods in which he 
dealt, and only a pompous doctor, hurrying along 
with gold headed cane, or an early milkmaid. 


carolling her morning song, gave any indications 
of business being attended to. In short, the 
Bristolians appeared to have made np their 
minds to keep a general holiday. 

In those remote days, the visit of a crowned 
head to cities at any distance from the court was 
a very uncommon event, and it was such an oc¬ 
casion that had now caused so great a stir among 
the plodding people of Bristol. Only a few 
days before, it had been officially notified to the 
authorities that on the twenty-third day of May 
next ensuing, King John would pass through 
that city—then the metropolis of the West, and 
the second seaport in the kingdom—on his way 
to Ireland. Accordingly, the Guildhall was 
fitted up with great splendor for his majesty's 
reception, and as it was intended by the polite 
and shrewd corporation of the city to take ad¬ 
vantage of the royal presence for asking for some 
new privileges to he added to their charter, no 
pains were spared to exhibit as thoroughly as 
possible the wealth and consequence of the 
place. As the seqnel showed, it would have 
been far better for them had they clothed them¬ 
selves in sackcloth and ashes, and sued the 
king—as the lawyers now-a-days have it—in 
forma pauperis. 

Mayors and aldermen, or “ eldermenne," as 
the latter were styled in those times, were very 
great men indeed, in civic parlance. Accordingly, 
when Michael Mountjoy, the city potentate, came 
forth from the Guildhall clothed in the insignia 
of office—a cocked hat laced with gold, a scarlet 
robe trimmed with ermine, a golden chain round 
his neck, and bearing in his hand a silver mace 
—preceded by the city sword-bearer, and fol¬ 
lowed by twelve aldermen and twenty-four com¬ 
mon counoilmen, great was the awe produced. 
The city trumpeter blew a blast on his instru¬ 
ment, and the crowd falling back, away marched 
the procession to the Temple Gate of the city, 
where they were to receive the Norman monarch. 

Needless is it to describe the retinne of King 
John, who after keeping the citizens on the tip¬ 
toe of expectation for some hours, at length 
made his appearance riding on a milk-white 
steed gaily caparisoned, and followed by a train 
of gallant knights and gentlemen of high de¬ 
gree. His majesty was a tall, burly, swarthy 
man, of some sixty years of age. When the 
keys of the city were, according to custom, 
handed to him, he returned them to Michael 
Mountjoy with a grim smile; and emboldened 
by this act of royal condescension, that func¬ 
tionary thus spoke—not, however, it must be 
said, without trepidation, for though according 
to the old proverb a cat may look upon a king 
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with indifference, mortal mayors are apt to feel a 
little nervoas upon each grand occasions: 

“ May it—please your majesty 1" stammered 
the mayor. “ We, your loyal subjects, intended 
to fire a royal salute of one hundred guns in 
honor of this visit.” 

“ Humph!” granted King John, who loved to 
stand on his dignity, and had already noticed 
the absence of the usual welcome. 

“ There were twenty-four reasons for our not 
doing so, your majesty 1” 

Another growl from the monarch. 

" The first reason, may it please your 
majesty!” said the mayor, “ is this: We have 
not a single cannon; the sec—” 

“ There, that's enough, Mr. Mayor,” broke in 
the king; 44 your first reason is so good and 
sufficient, that I don’t want to hear the other 
twenty-three. Let the cavalcade move on!” 

On it moved, through old, crooked streets, the 
houses on either side of them having overhanging 
upper stories, diamond-paned windows, and 
grotesque carvings all over their fronts,—on 
through spacious squares, with green grass in 
their centres, and fountains playing from the 
mouths of Tritons, Dolphins and Neptunes—on, 
until the king alighted at Master Mountjoy's 
great house, where it had been arranged he 
should tarry until a fair wind for Ireland allowed 
of his sailing in the ship now waiting his pleasure 
in the British Channel. 

A magnificent banquet was set before the 
king—for Bristol has always been famous for 
the good eating and drinking of the corporate 
bodies. It might perhaps have been said as 
truly at that time, as was written a few years 
sinoe by Lord Byron: 

“ Too m«ch io tvtfe BrUteT* com felfeht, 

And over bowls of punch prolong the night” 

Let that be as it may. King John was so much 
struck with the lavish display of gold and silver 
plate on which the viands were served, as well as 
with the “ creature comforts ” themselves, that 
he at once formed a plan of appropriating some 
of these glittering valuables to his own private 
and particular uae. His coders were at a rather 
lew ebb at that particular period, and here was 
indeed a godsend. Kings have never been very 
ecrapulous in appropriating the revenues of their 
subjects, and King John was as unscrupulous a 
robber as ever sat on a throne. It was a fortu¬ 
nate thing for England that a step was put to his 
predatory propensities, not long after, by forcing 
him to sign the Magna Charta at Bannymede. 
Had the bold barons done so a few months be¬ 
fore, it might have been all the better for the 
burghers of Bristol. 


Great was foe astonishment of foe good cit¬ 
izens, when, some three or four mornings after 
the occurrence of the circumstances just nar¬ 
rated, a royal herald, with tabard and trumpet, 
and mounted on one of foe royal horses, richly 
caparisoned, rode into the open space before the. 
High Cross. A crowd of curious folks soon 
gathered round him, and Michael Mountjoy the 
mayor, with his wife and daughters, stood at 
their bayed window, to gaze on the unwonted 
scenery and to ascertain the cause of foe gaudy 
herald’s appearance. 

Not long were they left in doubt. Unfolding 
a huge sheet of parchment, to which was at¬ 
tached by a single ribbon a great wax seal as 
big as a cheese plate, the herald gave three 
blasts from his trumpet, and read a proclamation 
to the effect that as the royal treasury was 
empty and needed replenishing, his majesty King 
John graciously commanded the citizens of his 
faithful city of Bristol to forthwith raise the sum 
of ten thousand marks, in order to help pay foe 
expenses of his journey to the neighboring 
kingdom of Ireland. And it was pleasantly 
added, that in case of failure or refusal to make 
up the sum alluded to, oertain pains and penal¬ 
ties would be enforced. 

Well enough kueweveiy subject of King John 
that that monarch would be as good as his word, 
and among the citizens reigned the utmost con¬ 
sternation. The mayor was charged with the 
collection of the tribute, and it having got abroad 
that that functionary, by the great display he had 
made at the banquet, had incited foe monarch 
thus to plunder them, the people so pelted him 
with rotten eggs and other filth, that he pre¬ 
sented a pitiable spectacle when he made his 
appearance at foe Guildhall for the purpose of 
taxing the merchants and tradespeople according 
to their means. 

Seven days passed by, aad bat one half of the 
ten thousand marks were collected, though the 
mayor had done his utmost to procure the 
money. The enraged monarch then demanded 
that all foe gold and silver plate belonging to 
foe corporation and the chief citizens should be 
seized, melted down and coined. This done, 
there was yet a deficit, and the king swore a 
great oath that unless it was made up within 
three days, he would hang the mayor, aldermen 
and common councilman before their own doors. 

Now foe mayor had one fair daughter, whom 
be loved passing well. And a prettier or pleas¬ 
anter little lass than Alice Mountjoy, it would 
have been scarcely possible to find in all the 
oonntiy round for many a mile. Far and near 
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she was known as “ The Lily of Bristoland 
well did she deserve the name, for she was as 
lovely as that delicate flower, which was at once 
a type of her modesty and her purity. 

Is it any wonder that Alice, possessing such 
charms, should have been sought by more than 
one of th^ city beaux ? There was scarcely a 
handsome young fellow in all Bristol who did 
not long to obtain her hand. Many a cudgel 
was flourished among rival lovers, and many a 
head broken in consequence of quarrels respect¬ 
ing her. But the " Lily” cared for none of 
these roystering and swaggering blades, though 
more than once she had been urged by her 
parents to marry one or the other of them, be¬ 
cause they were sons of rich merchants of the 
city. Michael Mountjoy looked npon matri¬ 
mony as a merely mercantile matter, and would 
as soon have speculated with his daughter's 
heart as with a hogshead of sugar. 

Alice's bosom, however, was not invulnerable, 
for in one of her evening walks on the banks of 
the Frome, she had frequently met a tall, dark, 
handsome young man, who was evidently a for¬ 
eigner or of foreign extraction. A romantic 
little lady was the mayor's daughter, and she set 
down the stranger as an exiled foreign prince, at 
the very least. He had a dark, flashing eye, a 
rich, olive complexion, a splendid aquiline 
nose, and a black, eurling beard which matched 
his black ringlets admirably. And it would 
seem that the stranger was also fascinated with 
the “ Lily," whose beauty was of the u blonde ” 
character. Love delights in opposites, as we 
see exemplified every day; it was so in this 
instance. 

Chance and circumstance favoring, the young 
folks found opportunities of vowing eternal 
fidelity to each other, and then the lover informed 
his mistress that he was of Eastern origin, but 
to her consternation, he added that he was—a 
Jew! For a time she sank into despair, as the 
Israelites were then a proscribed people in Eng¬ 
land, and she knew well enough that her father 
was as bitterly prejudiced against the “ tribes of 
the wandering foot and weary breast," as any 
other Christian. But what obstacles will not 
love overleap ? For the sake of Alice, Israel 
Ben Abraham said he would become a Christian 
as soon as he had got enough by his trade as a 
diamond merchant to render him independent of 
his old sire, who would rather have seen him 
skinned alive, than desert the faith of his fathers. 

The fact that her lover was a diamond mer¬ 
chant went, I fear, far to reconcile Alice to her 
lover's creed, for then, as now, those precious 
gems were dear to every female heart. And 


Israel always selected brilliants of the first wa¬ 
ter, and pearls of the purest lustre, as presents 
to “ The Lily of Bristol.” Cunning Israel 
Ben Abraham! he knew well enough that he 
was only making a profitable investment of the 
glittering treasures, since Alice had a large for¬ 
tune in her own right, and when he married the 
maiden, he would have her, and the diamonds 
and pearls would then once more be his to sell 
over again, and “ pe ash goofc ash new.” 

It need scarcely be mentioned that this “ love 
passage ” of Alice's was kept a secret from her 
father; but at last it leaked out, as most secrets 
do, sooner er later. * * * 

One of the three days’ grace allowed by King 
John had expired, and Michael Mountjoy had 
only been able, though he used the most strin¬ 
gent measures, to get together five hundred 
marks towards the sum total. Harassed in soul 
and weary in body, be returned to his home, 
and having hastily swallowed his evening 
draught of humming ale, he flung himself into 
his great arm-chair and groaned bitterly. It 
would have greatly eased him to have sworn a 
good round oath at the king, but he knew well 
enough that to do so, in those days, was high 
treason, and that for such a profane slip of the 
tongue, the royal remedy would be a halter and 
a quartering-knife—so he very wisely confined 
himself to meanings and lamentations, much to 
the distress of his wife and daughter, who vainly 
endeavored to comfort him. 

u For thou knowest, Alice,” he said, as bis 
daughter, whom he tenderly loved, bung on his 
neck, “ thou knowest that if these marks be not 
forthcoming by the day after to-morrow, thy 
poor old father will swing before his own gate¬ 
way.” And then he hurst afresh into grievous 
lamentations. 

Poor little Alice retired to her own room with 
a heavy heart. What her father could do to 
avert his fate, she eould not imagine. A thought 
struck her that she would herself go to the king 
and implore mercy; but then she remembered 
that King John was a profligate and a libertine, 
and therefore at once dismissed that idea. While 
disrobing herself, her eye fall, as she opeaed a 
drawer, on the little casket containing the jewels, 
which, at different times, her lover bad givea 
her. She knew they were of great valae, and 
at once she resolved to dispose of them and 
place the proceeds on her father's desk privately. 
Bnt how could she, a young girl, effect the sale 
of such valuable articles without publicity? 
Long she pondered, and at last she determined 
to take a desperate step—one which, if it suc¬ 
ceeded, would perhaps serve a double purpose 
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assist her father and reconcile him to her Jewish 
admirer. 

Alice wad a creature of impulse. No sooner 
had she determined on this step, than down 
stairs she ran, with the casket in her hand, and 
presented herself before her still agonized parent. 
To his utter astonishment, she placed the dia- 
mdh&s in his hand, with a request that he should 
dispose of them. Of coarse, Alice was com¬ 
pelled to disclose their history. Old Michael 
started, but said nothing: he did not give Alice 
a kiss, as a receipt for the valuables, but telling 
her to return to her chamber, he locked them up 
in his strong box, stroked his chin gravely, and 
—went to bed. * * * * 

“ I have it,” said the mayor next morning, 
when he woke from a broken sleep; “ I have it. 
Wonderful it is that I never thought of it 
before.” And hurrying over his breakfast of 
beef and strong ale, he donned his robes of 
office and demanded audience of the king. 

“ Well, sirrah," exclaimed his majesty, after 
he had drained an enormous flagon of Canary 
wine, “ you have brought the money, no doubt, 
as you come so early.” 

“ May it please your majesty, two thousand 
marks remain yet to be collected !” 

“ Collect them, then—or I'll hang you and 
your beggarly corporation without benefit of 
clergy 1” thundered the king. “Begone!” 

“ But the sum may be raised. We have living 
here a Jew; he is known to be rich, though he 
pleads great poverty. He can furnish the sum 
required, and more too, but unless the most 
forcible measures are resorted to, not a mark 
will he disgorge!” 

“ Ha, ha l” said the king; “ we’ll see, Master 
Mayor! Let the Israelitish miser be brought 
before me. By my halidome, he shall bleed. 
Bring him hither!” And Master Michael 
Mountjoy quitted the royal presence. 


In a dingy, filthy dwelling in one of the most 
ob8cnro lanes of the city—a quarter occupied 
almost exclusively by Jews—lived the father of 
Alice's lover, Abraham Ben Abraham. At the 
time I introduce him to the reader, he was seated 
in an inner room near a table piled up with 
bonds and account-books. Before him was a 
little open box, and in his hands a small pair of 
scales. His dress was an old, tattered gabar¬ 
dine, and on his head was a fur cap. From 
beneath large gray eyebrows, peered serpent-like 
eyes, and a long beard flowed over his breast. 
Sallow were his cheeks, large and hooked his 
nose, and despite his age, his teeth, which were 
white and sound, glistened as he weighed packet 


after packet of precious stones, and noted their 
weight. 

“ Ha, ha!” he said, with a low chuckle; “ while 
the king has been fleecing those Christian dogs, 
poor old Ben Abraham has been let alone! 
Poor! ha, ha! Why, I could buy up half the 
city, and—” 

Here there came a rap at the door—a rapping 
seemingly understood, for the old man instantly 
unbarred and opened the oaken barrier. His 
son Israel hurriedly entered, with pale face and 
quivering lip. 

“Haste—haste away with the treasure!” he 
gasped. “The king's messengers—the mayor 
at their head—are thundering at the outer door—” 

Old Abraham waited to hear no more. Open¬ 
ing a secret panel, he thrust into a recess, box, 
bonds and scales, closed the panel door, placed 
on the table a book of devotions, and placidly 
awaited the intruders. 

“ Abraham Ben Abraham,” said the mayor, 
as he displayed the royal proclamation, “ you 
most go with us to the king, who demands of 
you ten thousand marks, on refusal to pay which 
your house will be burned and yourself executed 
on the city gallows.” 

Meekly the old man rose, took a staff in his 
hand, and proceeded to the king’s presence. 
Arrived there, he bowed servilely, and with 
hands folded over his gabardine, patiently 
awaited his majesty's pleasure. 

“Old man,” said the king, “it is to us known 
that, despite thy appearance, thou art possessed, 
of great riches. Nay, nay, shake not thy head 
in denial. My need, and that of the state, is 
urgent; therefore, unless thou payest by noon of 
to-morrow ten thousand marks, before the next 
sun goes down, thy Jewish carcass will be food 
for carrion.” 

Vain were the Jew’s protestations of poverty 
—his declarations that his wealth had all been 
lost in various ventures. He was hurried back 
to his house, over wliich a guard was placed. 
The miserable old man put on sackcloth, sprin¬ 
kled ashes on his head, and determined to resist 
to the last the king's oppressive and iniquitous 
demand. 

Failing to produce the money, he was next 
day dragged once more into the presence of 
King John. Again and again he denied his 
wealth, and at length, goaded beyond endurance* 
he uttered a fierce malediction on his sovereign, 
and admitting that he had some treasure con¬ 
cealed, fiercely re fused to reveal the place of its 
deposit. 

“ Take away the obstinate old infidel, and let 
one of those white teeth of his be drawn every. 
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hoar until he unearths his gold!” exclaimed the 
king. 

Miserable old Abraham! he would rather 
have parted with his soul's salvation than his 
wealth. He merely grinned defiance at the 
monarch, as he was dragged to one of the city 
dungeons. 

Now Ben Abraham still possessed his proper 
complement of thirty-two teeth—molars, bicus¬ 
pids and incisors—and there wasn't an unsound 
one among them. Even to look at them might 
give a modern dentist a fit of despair, or a mod¬ 
ern lady a fit of envy. 

“ At the most," thought the Jew, " he'll only 
pull out half a dozen, or so, and at my time of 
life, the remaining grinders will answer my 
purposes." 

While he was thus musing, in came the oper¬ 
ator on ivories. He wasn't much like the fash¬ 
ionable doctors of our time—dressed like a 
prince, with a pair of forceps in one hand, and a 
bottle of chloroform in the other—not in the 
least. He was a great, burly fellow, with hands 
each as large as a shoulder of mutton, and in¬ 
struments to match. Nor was there any den¬ 
tist's chair; in lieu of that, he held the Jew's 
head between his knees, in a vice-like fashion, 
and thrusting a pair of pincers into his mouth, 
tugged away manfully at a grinder of the upper 
jaw. It came out, at last, and then the “ Den¬ 
tist to the King " left, saying he should have the 
honor of waiting on the gentleman again in 
exactly an hour's time. 

He was punctual enough, for while the castle 
clock was striking, he once more made his ap¬ 
pearance, and without a word, out came another 
molar. And so the hours passed away, and the 
teeth, too, until the whole of the upper teeth had 
been extracted. 

But still the Jew continued obstinate, and 
hour after hour " left but the number [of teeth] 
less." At length, the thirty-first was about to be 
operated on, and Ben Abraham began to show 
symptoms of exhaustion. While, however, 
there were teeth, there was hope, and he once 
more submitted to the pincers. 

With a horrid crash, out came the last tooth 
but one, and so great was the rush of blood 
which followed it, that the wretched old man 
fainted away. Just as he came to himself, the 
horrid royal dentist once more appeared. 

"Stop!" shrieked the Jew. But before he 
could prevent it, he was in the hands of the 
Philistine. 

Luckily the jailor was near, and knocked the 
pincers out of the operator's fist—the said oper¬ 


ator having now "got his hand in," rather liked 
tooth-drawing than otherwise. 

"Will you pay the ten thousand marksV 
demanded the official. 

" Spare me—save me—and I will," gurgled 
the Jew. 

So they gave him cordials and removed him 
to his house, when he at once satisfied—ahd 
more than satisfied—the demand of the rapacious 
Norman. 

" You'll give me a receipt for the monish,” 
mumbled the Israelite to the king's agent. 
" You know," he added, " they might ask me 
for it again." 

The agent promised to send it; and so he 
did, for an hour afterwards he placed a packet in 
the Jew's shaking palm. 

" What is this V* he foebly inquired. 

" The king’s receipt," replied the agent. 

Ben Abraham opened the packet, and in it 
were—thirty-one as fine and sound teeth as could 
be found anywhere. 

One terrible oath— a rattle in the old man's 
throat—and in a fearful paroxysm of rage he 
fell forward on the floor— dead! 


POLITENESS AND TRUTH. 

Many persons plead a love of truth as an 
apology for rough manners, as if truth was 
never gentle and kind, but always harsh, morose 
and forbidding. Surely, good manners and a 
good conscience are no more inconsistent with 
each other than beauty and innocence, which are 
strikingly akin, and always look the better for 
companionship. Roughness and honesty are 
indeed sometimes found together in the same 
person, but he is a poor judge of human nature 
who takes ill-manners to be a guarantee of 
probity of character, or suspects a stranger to be 
a rascal, because he has the manners of a gen¬ 
tleman. Some persons object to politeness, that 
its language is unmeaning and false. But this 
is easily answered. A lie is not locked up in a 
phrase, but must exist, if at all, in the mind of 
the speaker. In the ordinary compliments of 
civilized life, there is no intention to deceive, and 
consequently no falsehood. Polite language is 
pleasant to the ear, and soothing to the heart, 
while rough words are just the reverse; and if 
not the product of ill temper, are very apt to 
produce it. The plainest of truths, let it be re¬ 
membered, can be conveyed in civil speech, 
while the most malignant Of lies may find utter¬ 
ance, and often do, in the language of the fish- 
market. 


Physiologists have asserted that every event 
and every scene in a man's life remains indelibly 
engraved upon the register of the brain, and 
that they may again be brought clearly before 
the mental vision when the impressions of con¬ 
temporaneous circumstances are shut out, as in 
sleep or trance. 
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THE WANDERER. 


BT XDWABD 8. XLUS. 


I mw him lsaniog o’«r the gate, 

I saw the tears of sorrow fall; 

And on his heart appeared a weight. 
Which turned his pleasure into gall. 

Long yeare ago his home he left. 

And dwelt beneath a distant sky; 

And when of health and friends bereft, 

His footsteps homeward turned to die. 

And tkney pictured to his mind, 

His distant home devoid of change; 

And there he fondly hoped to find 
No face or form that might be strange. 

No joyous brother came to meet, 

No sister met his straining gase; 

No happy parents stood to greet, 

And give a Providence their praise. 

The frightened owl flew through the door, 
And stared in fear to see a man; 

And, o'er the broken, rotten floor, 

The mice in fearless numbers ran. 

And he stood leaning o’er the gate, 

And etill with grief his heart did swell; 

And, though the hour grew dark and late, 
Yet still the tears of sorrow fell. 


THE HUNTER’S REVENGE: 

—OB, THS— 

FORTUNE-TELLER OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


BT MABT W. JANVRIN. 

Robert Morgan was a tall lad of fourteen 
when his father removed from the settlement of 
Pfscataqua to the northern wilderness; and over 
the golden head of little Ruth Whipple bnt ten 
short summers had blithely passed, when, ding¬ 
ing to the dress of her gentle but brave-hearted 
mother, she was lifted into the rude cart which 
bore the little party on the journey toward their 
new home. 

Often on winter evenings they had huddled 
together with the group of smaller children about 
the same hearthstone, while their parents altern¬ 
ately told stories of the Indians, the wild war- 
whoop, and the yell of victory; and then, when 
little Ruth sat beside her mother in the wagon 
which bore them on their way through the then 
untrodden wilds of New Hampshire, half the 
fear of the Indians—whom she imagined might 
spring upon them at any moment from behind 
dark boshes or wayside rocks—was lessened in 
her eyes when she saw how proudly Robert be¬ 
strode his horse, and how valiantly he bore his 
father's old queen's-arm upon his shoulder. 

Eight years went by, and Robert Morgan grew 
to be the handsomest young man in all the region 


of the White Hills, and the bravest hunter, while 
Roth was acknowledged the comeliest lassie. 
Living in those primitive days, and far from the 
false forms and ceremonies of what is termed 
society, they had not learned to put a veil on 
their hearts to hide their emotions from one 
another's gaze—to deny their mutual affection. 
Robert was no backward lover, and the pretty 
Rath, though gentle and modest as the violets 
on the hill sides, was neither coy nor unkind. 
And thus, secure in each other's love, another 
cabin was in process of erection in the valley, 
and when the harvest moon stood high in the 
October sky, he would bear thither his bride. 

Every age has its superstitions, its spirit-rap¬ 
pers, its mediums, its seventh sons, its madames 
or its seen—and even those early dwellers in the 
mountain fastnesses of the Crystal Hills had 
thein. Meg Strong, or Old Meg, as she was 
commonly turned, was the oracle and fortune¬ 
teller of that region. 

Was a hunter to depart for game into the 
gloomy northern forests, he cared not to incur 
Old Meg's displeasure, lest she should invoke the 
familiar spirits, with whom she had reputed in¬ 
tercourse, to call down the mountain avalanches 
on his head, or the thick snows to cover his path 

Was a gode wife to engage in any important 
domestic undertaking, she inwardly hoped the 
old witch might not bear her any grudge, and 
thus thwart her designs, but sought to propitiate 
her favor by gifts of oat meal and dried venison. 
Did a disease break oat among the fanner’s cat¬ 
tle or sheep, he firmly believed that in some 
manner he had unwittingly incurred her ill will. 
And last, not least, even as in our day, fair 
young maidens take a peep into so called magic- 
mirrors, to behold their future husbands, so the 
damsels of that region sought the hufcfof the old 
fortune-teller; and many a time had pretty Ruth 
Whipple tripped blithely up the mountain path 
to the rude mud hovel where the old crone 
dwelt; not that her Robert's truth was doubted, 
bnt because Ruth, possessing the cariosity com¬ 
monly attributed to her sex, wished to hear the 
pleasant confirmation from another's lips. 

And on a pleasant sunny May morning of the 
spring before her appointed bridal, she rose early, 
and, performing her domestic duties betimes, 
slyly stole from her father's cabin and set forth 
for the mountain hovel. For her Robert had 
been long absent at the hunt—many days longer 
than the period assigned for his stay—and her 
loving heart beat with fear. 8he would consult 
Old Meg, who, perchance would assure her of 
his safety and speedy return. Let ns precede 
Ruth thither. 
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In a rode mad hovel, beneath the shelter of 
low scrub spruce and pine far up the mountain, 
crouched down before a fire whereon a pot of 
noxious herbs simmered, mumbling to herself 
strange gibberish, was the fortune-teller. 

Her attire consisted of a loose jerkin of wolf¬ 
skin over a linsey-woolsey petticoat, and a broad 
leathern belt about her waist, from which hung 
a pocket or pouch of the same material; her 
skin was withered and parchment-like, her hands 
shrivelled and trembling; but the thick, wiry, 
black hair, slightly streaked with gray, escaping 
from the coarse kerchief that bonnd her head, 
her keen, brilliant, glittering black eyes, and her 
erect, almost stately form, as she rose from her 
stooping posture over the fire, seemed to betoken 
that the vigor of early womanhood was still left. 

The hut was dark as twilight, without windows 
or any aperture to admit light or air save the 
low, narrow door; yet the fire upon the clay 
hearth leaped up every now and then, and sent 
forth tongues of flame, illumining the dark cor¬ 
ners of the cabin with all the furniture it contain¬ 
ed—a miserable pallet of spruce boughs with a 
tattered woolen coverlet, a camp stool, one or 
two earthen dishes and a mug upon a shelf, and 
a massive, iron-bound chest, which evidently 
answered the purpose of both seat and table— 
then flashed fall and bright npon the face of a 
visitor who had found his way thus early to Old 
Meg’s domicil: a dark, repulsive, evil-looking 
man, of perhaps forty years, with low forehead 
covered with matted, shaggy hair, and coarse, 
almost brutal features, who sat impatiently 
watching the movements of Meg, as she bent 
over the simmering herbs, or anon walked to the 
door of the hat, then returned to stir the mixture 
once more. 

“ Hang it, Meg,” he at length broke forth im¬ 
patiently, “ leave stirring that infernal mess, and 
come here and sit down. I can’t loiter here all 
day to watch yon over the fire, and hear your 
mumblings.” 

. “ 'Twouldn’t be the first time you’d loitered 
here all day, Dick Waldron 1” retorted Meg, 
angrily. “ You didn’t use to be in such a hurry 
once, when you brought me to this hovel, and 
6pent half your time with me! And now yon 
throw it in my teeth! Beware, Dick Waldron 
—I’m what yon made me!” 

“ Pshaw, Meg 1 What do you want to flash up 
60 for 1” laughed Waldron, coarsely. “ I didn’t 
mean anything; but I’m in a cursed hurry, for 
the deer are plenty in the Notch as water-cresses 
in the lakes, and this day I most be far away on 
the hunt; so be a good girl, .Meg, and come and 
sit down here—will you ?” he said coaxingly. 


Meg’s face relaxed a little, and she obeyed, 
sitting down on the che6t beside the hunter; bat 
still she seemed not wholly appeased, bat said in 
a sullen voice: 

“Well, and what do yon want? Some in¬ 
fernal business, I’ll warrant—that’s all you ever 
did learn me, or ever will!” 

“ Confound ye, Meg Strong 1” ejaculated 
Waldron, with an oath, “ I wont have any more 
of the sulks, I tell ye, so ye’d better come down 
a little humbler. Some infernal business, you 
say ? Well, what’s better suited to one who has 
dealings with the devil, as all the folks round 
about say you have ? But that’s neither here or 
there, Meg; I didn’t come here to qoarreL I 
want to know if yon will, or no, help me in 
getting my revenge on that cursed Morgan ?” 

“ Well, what do yo want ?” asked Meg, after 
a few moments’ silence. “ Don't ask me to 
poison him, thongh, for I tell ye at the outset, I 
can’t and wont.” 

“Pshaw!” sneered the hunter, “how long 
since you have learned to love Rob Morgan ?” 

“I hate him—yes, hate him!” screamed the 
fortune teller, “ and yon know it as well as I do, 
Dick ! I hate anybody who dares langh at me, 
and call me ‘ old hag * and ‘ witch,’ as he does. 
Bat I wont do him any harm, for his mother’s 
and father’s sake. They've done me a good 
many favors first and last, and I wont harm a 
hair o’ Rob’s head for’t” 

“ Nonsense !” sneered Waldron again, “ you’re 
afraid of him, that’s all. Yon remember how, 
when the story got afloat that yon knew where 
the buried treasure is hid in the mountains—the 
gold and silver that was brought from the Cana¬ 
das years ago—Morgan laughed, and said, 

‘ More likely Old Meg Strong has it hid in her 
old oak chest, and vowed to have it of her.’ 
You’re afraid of him, Meg !” 

Meg laughed scornfully—a dry, hard laugh— 
and her black eves glittered angrily as she re¬ 
membered the words the hold young Morgan 
had spoken; but she replied doggedly: 

“Afraid or not, it’s nothing to yon, Dick Wal¬ 
dron. I know too much to risk my neck for yon. 
I can read ye—for I do believe yon’d like to 
make me the means of your revenge, and have 
folks think it’s my revenge for that old grudge, 
and get that pretty Ruth Whipple into your 
hands. 1 tell ye ’tis so! deny it if yon can, 
Dick Waldron!” and with all a woman’s aroused 
jealousy gleaming in her eyes, Meg stood up 
before the banter, who cowered under her truthful 
accusation. 

For she had read him aright That had man’s 
eyes had fallen on the gentle mountain flower. 
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Rath Whipple, and an implacable hatred had 
sprang up against his successful rival, Robert 
Morgan. Often had he striven to provoke young 
Morgan to an encounter; had openly insulted 
him when they met in the hunt; but only to 
meet with silent scorn. Often had he laid in 
wait for an opportunity 1 to shoot him down 
among the lonely hills where he went to hunt the 
deer; but Morgan seemed to bear a charmed life, 
for no such opportunity occurred. And now, 
the only being he feared on earth—Meg Strong 
—had fathomed his purpose. 

“ Ay/* screamed Meg, aroused to the fullest 
height of anger at his silence, which 6eemed to 
confirm her accusation, " ay, I’ve marked ye for 
a long time, Dick Waldron—I’ve seen ye hov¬ 
ering about the valley like a kite, watching the 
going and coming of that gal with her pink 
cheeks, and doll-baby face, and her curly hair; 
but mark ye, Richard Waldron, if ye should ever 
think to put young Morgan out o' the way to 
step into his place, I’d have your heart’s blood 
to pay for it! I hate Ruth Whipple for her very 
innocence—yes, I hate her l For, years ago— 
before you ruined me, soul and body, and made 
me what I am—I, too, was fair and innocent as 
she. But you came and stole my purity. You 
brought me to these mountain parts. You learn¬ 
ed me wickedness, and put all manner of sin 
into my head, and then left me; and people 
called me hag, and witch, and she-devil—yes, 
Richard Waldron—and now you would take that 
fair gal to your arms 1 Never! I’d kill ye both 
first!” shaking her wrinkled hand in his face. 

Going up close to the fortune-teller, he laid his 
hand upon her arm. 

" Meg,” he said in a hoarse voice, " you are 
right; that girl has bewitched me. Her comely 
face and flaxen curls have set me wild to have 
her; but no matter now. If 1 cannot have her, 
Morgan never shall.' Mark ye, Meg, there is 
another way.” 

" How ?” asked Meg, at length, gazing into a 
ace so pale it almost frightened her—for her 
habitual cunning was baffled. 

Waldron glared cautiously around, then whis¬ 
pered, " Ruth Whipple comes up here often, I 
dare say, like the rest of the silly fools, for 
charms, or love-filters, doesn’t she, Meg ?” 

" Ay, ay,” nodded the crone, with a laugh. 

" Well, she'll come soon, p’raps by to-morrow, 
I’ve seen her watch the hunter’s mountain path 
for three days at sunset. But Morgan’ll be like¬ 
ly to be gone three days longer, I'm thinking, 
for the deer are plenty enough; so Ruth’ll be up 
here to ask tidings of him, I dare swear.” 

" Well V ’ asked Meg, cautiously. 


" Weill ” echoed Waldron, boiling with im¬ 
patience. "Are you an idiot, Meg? Can’t 
you see? When she comes here, give her a 
bottle of your stuff, to make her sleep, and dream 
of him, you see, and say that when she wakes, 
he’ll be back there. Eh, you understand me ? 
Make it good and strong, Meg, so her nap’ll be 
longer and sounder than any she ever had yet,” 
and with those significant words, all the evil of 
Richard Waldron’s nature blazed from his eyes. 

Meg Strong threw aloft her wrinkled arms, 
and a hideous grin distorted her face. All the 
evil passions of her nature were fully aroused— 
hate and jealousy urged her to the deed. 

" Ay, that’s it!” she chuckled at length. " Old 
Meg has a good many ways to get rid o’ folks 
she don’t like too well; but I didn’t know, Dick 
Waldron, as yon’d be the man to come to me 
for’t. Yes, yes,”—-and she went to the fire¬ 
place, and began stirring the steaming contents 
of the cauldron—" one drink of this, and stout 
man or rosy maiden will feel the blood dry up in 
their veins, and the marrow in their bones.” 

" Wall, give her a potion then, Meg, and have 
done with it. You wont have reason to feel 
jealous any more then, I’m thinking. Name 
yonr price, girl,” and the hunter drew a leathern 
pouch from the pocket of his hunting jacket. 

The fortune-teller struck the proffered gold 
from his hand. Scorn blazed from her eyes— 
but it was the scorn of a degraded and fallen 
nature, rejoicing in the exercise of its own 
malignant passions. 

" Dick Waldron, put up your gold I I tell ye 
I wont be hired to do this deed. No, I’ll do it 
because I hate her l I b’lieve I hate all the 
young and innocent. I feel at this moment as if 
I could murder ’em all—everybody 1 I b’lieve 
I shall be tempted to murder you, Dick, if you 
don't keep out o’ my way!” and with the frenzy 
of a tigress she glared upon him. 

The hunter drew back affrighted. He had seen 
Meg in many wild moods; but none like this. 

" For Heaven’s sake, good Meg, don’t look at 
me so 1 If seven devils had entered you, you 
couldn’t look more like a fury! There,” and he 
picked np the parse and flung it into the fire; 
“ let it go and keep company with the buried 
treasure of the mountains, for all I care; only 
tell me, when I come here again, this day week, 
tli at Rob Morgan is a miserable man for life, and 
I am satin fled. Mind, and give Ruth the mixture 
to-morrow— not till to-morrow, d’ye hear, Meg ?” 

“Ay, ay, I’m not deaf!” muttered Meg, sul¬ 
lenly, as Dick paused in the door-way, then, glad 
to escape from her presence, took his way down 
the northern side of the mountain, and struck 
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into the narrow trail leading into the deep 
unbroken forests. 

“ Ay, ay, so she will give my pretty Ruth the 
poison, I reckon 1” laughed that dark, evil man 
as he strode along. “ So she will—the old hag. 
To-morrow, to-morrow, and long before the sun 
is up in the heavens I will have got the gal into 
my possession, and hide her where Morgan him¬ 
self, and a score with him, couldn’t find her. 
That was a good dodge of mine, to pretend I’m 
willing to lose her. Ha, ha, Meg! you’re outwitted 
this time—ha, ha1” 

But woe, woe, for pretty Ruth Whipple 1 for 
ere the morning sun had trod one half his upward 
journey, the young girl blithely trod the moun¬ 
tain path to seek tidings of her absent lover. 
And Meg Strong, leaving her simmering kettle 
a minute, to stand in her low door, and gaze 
down into the valley, caught the flutter of a 
gown between the dark hemlocks that guarded 
the mountain path leading to her hovel, and 
went in again to crouch down by the fire, 
muttering exultingly: 

“Ha, ha! she comes right speedily. And 
when she goes back, she will carry with her the 
love-JUter —ha, ha 1 It is best never to put off till 
to-morrow what can be done to-day; and be¬ 
sides, who knows but he lied to me ?” 

The green grass had sprung up, and violets 
bloomed and faded; soft summer clouds had 
dropped pitying tears, and sweet west winds had 
roved over the grave on the hill-slope, where one 
bright May Day agone, in the pale beauty of 
death, they had lain down poor Ruth Whipple. 

Like a thunder stroke had the tidings of that 
sweet young girl’s death fallen on the valley. 
They, who had thought to meet her at the bridal^ 
ere the snows of winter fell, were called to her 
burial. The stricken father, mother, and the 
band of little brothers and sisters clung about 
the dead with moans and cries; and Robert 
Morgan bent wildly above her, clasped her fair 
curly head tenderly to the breast where he had 
hoped to draw it, his wedded wife 1 —pressed a 
long, long kiss upon the closed eyes, icy cheeks, 
and mute lips—and then with hollow cheek, 
bloodless lips, and one wild purpose in his soul, 
went forth a lonely, heart-broken wanderer, into 
the wilderness. Thenceforth there remained for 
him but the one inflexible purpose of revenge 1 
For in his own soul he felt how his beloved had 
died, he felt that it was no natural death that had 
snatched her from his arms. 

And wild suspicions were afloat in the valley 
when Ruth Whipple died. She had sought her 
own little chamber in her usual perfect health; 


and there, in the morning—coming not forth as 
usual at her accustomed hour—her gentle moth¬ 
er found her, lying pale, cold, and 0, so still, 
upon the snowy pillows. Ruth was dead 1 

No blue, livid hues were about the sweet young 
mouth to betray the action of the subtle-working 
poison; for Meg Strong was too well versed in 
the noxious herbs of the field to brew her deadly 
draughts from those which blast life, take away 
the breath, and leave their traces; but a broken 
phial was found below the window, where the 
girl—fearing her mother might enter her room 
at night, as sometimes the maternal solicitude of 
Mrs. Whipple’s heart prompted her to do—had 
flung it, when drained of its contents, and thus, 
though the cause of her death never fully trans¬ 
pired, there were dark suspicions afloat in the 
valley; and Robert Morgan’s heart instinctively 
divined what others only whispered about their 
cabin fires. And, as he rushed from the house 
where his beloved lay so white and still in her 
death slnmbcr, the one purpose of revenge grew 
mighty within his soul. It seemed as though be 
could not await the arm more powerful, mightier 
far than his : the arm of the Great Avenger, that 
fell mercilessly and right speedily. 

One night in the harvest month, that October 
which was to have brought a fair young bride to 
a manly lover’s arms, a thunder tempest, wild 
and unusual to the season, fell upon the valley ; 
and blinding, dazzling lightnings lighted up 
mountain crag, and tree, and swollen waterfall, 
with incessant glare. 

At midnight the storm waxed loudest and 
fiercest. It seemed as if the demons of the air 
had reserved ail their forces to be called into play 
in one long, loud, crashing thunder peal; and at 
midnigh^fchfBB the old clock in Ethan Whipple’s 
kitchen tfrmd forth shrill and clear the strokes of 
twelve, a crash came, long, loud and terrible. 

Had the everlasting mountains fallen? So 
thought the dwellers in the cabins, 6tartled from 
their beds whereon they had huddled in their 
terror, and whispered with white lips: 

“ The landslide ! the avalanche /” 

But no ! No rushing masses of earth, trees 
and rocks, dislodged from their foundations, 
overwhelmed them. The cabins still stood secure 
in the valley; the mountains in their old places, 
and had not sent forth their terrific messengers of 
desolation. The deafening crash passed, dying 
away in distant echoes among the hills ; and in 
that wild blast, the fury of the storm was spent. 

Morning came, sweet, cool and still. And 
then a pale, sad mother stood in Ethan Whipple’s 
cabin door, as had been her wont every morning 
since they had lain her child away to sleep on 
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the hill-slope, looking toward that grave with 
tears in her eyes. Bat as her eye rested on the 
hill-side grave, a wild cry escaped her. 

“ What is it, good wife ?” asked Ethan Whip¬ 
ple, as he came beside her in the door-way. 

“Look! Ruth'8 grave! The free—where Is 
it? The lightning has struck it!” and she 
pointed her trembling finger thither. 

Ethan Whipple took his wife by the hand, and 
led her silently np the gentle slope where they 
had made Rath’s grave. That spot had been 
chosen that it might be in daily view of their 
home; and because there stood a noble oak un¬ 
der whose shade little Ruth had made her play¬ 
ground when they first came to the settlement; 
but now, splintered and blasted by the preceding 
night’s tempest, that tree had fallen directly 
across her grave. Its huge trunk had crushed 
the rude fence they had erected about the enclos¬ 
ure, and now lay like some fallen giant bleeding 
away his life, with its crimson-tinted foliage trail¬ 
ing far down the hill-side. Silently they climbed 
the hill, and stood near the little enclosure. 

The huge body of the tree had fallen slant¬ 
wise across the foot of the grave; but what was 
that dark form lying close beside it ? Was it ? 
—it must be!—they went nearer: it was the form 
of a man lying there ! 

“ God help us ! It is Robert /” shrieked the 
mother. “ The tree has killed him !” 

Ethan Whipple went close to the prostrate 
body, and stooping, raised its face, a dark, black¬ 
ened face, whereon a broad, livid 6treak, passing 
down his throat even to the stalwart, naked breast 
from which his garments had been burned, show¬ 
ed the lightning’s scathing track. 

" No, thank God, it is not Robert! It is Dick 
Waldron ! The lightning has killed him 1 Wife, 
I have often thought that, somehow, may be this 
bad man had something to do with our poor girl’s 
death; and I’ve heard others whisper it, too; 
and if so, God has dealed him a terrible judg¬ 
ment. And upon poor Ruth’s grave, too!—dear 
wife, let us go home now.” And, solemnized and 
trembling, with awed heart and white lips, they 
went down the hill-side. 

It was even so. Haunted by feelings of re¬ 
morse—goaded almost to madness, that Old Meg 
had forestalled, by her revenge, his plan of se¬ 
curing Ruth to himself, Richard Waldron had 
hovered like a restless spirit in the wilderness 
around the valley, and crept there by night to 
keep watch over her grave. 

There had the wild thunder tempest found 
him; there the Avenger had righteously sent a 
tongue of His fire to shiver the mighty oak, and 
lap up the murderer’s life. 


Many years went by in the region of the 
Crystal Hills, years that had left their impress 
on tho bent form of Meg Strong the fortune¬ 
teller, wrinkled more repulsive her face, changed 
her black locks to gray, and almost quenched the 
fire of her deep-set eyes. 

Since the Avenging Hand had smitten down 
him she had loved with all the fierce passion of 
her fierce nature, she had abandoned herself to 
moods of sullen ferocity. Yet the lapse of time 
had not caused her to wholly relinquish her un¬ 
holy art. Her days were still spent in culling 
noxious herbs from the forests, and distilling her 
baneful mixtures. 

A new generation had sprang up in the valley. 
Maidens who had once climbed the mountain- 
path to obtain Old Meg’s charms and love- 
filters, now cradled their own children to sleep at 
nightfall on their bosoms ; the fathers and moth¬ 
ers of Ruth Whipple’s day had passed away— 
two graves were beside her own on the hill-slope 
where Ethan Whipple and his wife slept side by 
side; new clearings had been made in the forest; 
the smoke of many cabin fires curled upward on 
the blue air, and many changes had passed over 
the valley settlement. But whether this new 
generation were wiser, or less superstitions than 
the preceding one, or whether the tales which 
were told at evening about the hearthstone con¬ 
cerning Old Meg the fortune-teller, were discred¬ 
ited, we know not; but certain it is, that of late 
years but few visiton found their way to her hut. 

But one pleasant morning “ in the fall of the 
leaf,” her solitude was broken. Five visiton, 
headed by a gloomy-browed, stern, middle-aged 
man, stood in her door-way, then entered—the 
leader throwing himself on the old oaken chest 
in the corner. 

“ Well, and what sent ye here ? and what do 
ye want now with the * old witch V ” she sneered 
in a fierce, growling tone, standing before die 
man who sat regarding her with a blaze of scorn 
and anger in his dark eyes, an equally defiant 
look in her own. •• I know ye, Robert Morgan!” 
and she stepped nearer, “ and I know what ye’ve 
come for, every one of ye!—to get me to point 
out the buried treasure! Ha, ha! I haven’t 
forgot how ye laughed once, Robert Morgan, at 
the very thing ye're doing now; but ye’re glad 
enough to ask my help now!” And she gave a 
distorted grin. 

“ Hold your tongue, Meg Strong, and tell us, 
will you help us or not? It is said that evil 
spirits guard the spot—of course I don’t believe 
such stuff, but these men here pretend they do, 
and want me to lead ’em on—and if this is the 
case, why shouldn’t your good friend, the prince 
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of devils, aid you in leading ns to it? He’s 
helped yon in a good many deeds in your day, I 
b’lieveand he bent his keen eyes full upon her 
face. 

“Beware! beware!” she could only gasp 
hoarsely. 

“ Don’t provoke her, for Heaven’s sake, Mor¬ 
gan,” whispered one of the men, “ or we shall 
lose all!” 

Again that unutterable look of hate and scorn, 
as if he would have given worlds to annihilate 
that woman, passed over the hunter’s face; but 
prudence conquered, and he exclaimed: 

“Well, Meg, we wont quarrel. Let alone 
about his satanic majesty; folks say that your 
magic stone and divining rod can point out the 
buried treasure: will you lead us thither ?” 

The old hag deliberated before replying. Had 
she followed the dictates of her revengeful na¬ 
ture, she would have refused; but a fear lest she 
should forfeit her reputation with the supersti¬ 
tious men before her, impelled her assent 

“ To-night I will study the stars. Come hith¬ 
er early to-morrow, in readiness for the journey, 
if bidden.” 

Morning came, and again the same group 
gathered in the old fortune-teller’s hovel. At¬ 
tired for the journey in a strong suit of linsey- 
woolsey, the wolf-skin jerkin, and thick, leathern 
shoes; with all the paraphernalia of her art—an 
apparatus for burning drugs, and phials of 
strange mixtures, contained in the leathern 
pouch, and with the divining rod in her hand— 
Old Meg led the little band forth on their expe¬ 
dition. And shouldering their pick-axes, spades 
and bars, the men followed her up the mountain. 

We will not linger to detail all the wayside in¬ 
cidents of that journey. We will only say that 
the gloomy Robert Morgan strode on apart from 
the others, with a rifle on his shoulder, a sharp 
knife in his belt, and a spade in his hand ; and, 
as he went moodily onward, dark thoughts took 
shape in his mind, and remembering the stroke 
which had darkened his whole life when sweet 
Ruth Whipple died, and associating the evil 
woman before him with Dick Waldron, he grasp¬ 
ed his rifle, and eyeing her fiercely, muttered 
between his shut teeth : 

“ Why have I not killed her ere now ?” 

But the new-born purpose was strangled in his 
brain; he still followed on, and on, up rocky 
steep and through tangled wilderness, led on by 
the divining rod Old Meg swayed to and fro be¬ 
fore them, till, when the sunset shadows fell, the 
crone assured them they were in the vicinity of 
the buried treasure, and bade them tarry until 
night, when the favoring star should culminate 


to the precise position denoting success. And at 
midnight it came. Turning to the men who 
breathlessly awaited her summons, exclaiming: 

“Now!” and snatching up a blazing pine 
torch, she rushed down the rocks. “ Here!” she 
cried, pausing in a ledgy hollow. “ Now dig, 
men! dig deep I and speak no word to break 
the spell!” 

For an hour they toiled unremittingly in utter 
silence, Old Meg gliding among them, holding 
her pine torch aloft, and urging them on by vio¬ 
lent gestures. Suddenly they paused, and gazed 
around. There were but four of them—where 
was Morgan ? Meg comprehended their inquir¬ 
ing looks. She, too, had missed him long ago, 
and was not sorry, for she had begun to fear his 
sullen mood and frequent glances of boding hate. 
But there was no time to lose; she gesticulated 
violently, that they might not, in their delay, lose 
the lucky moment when the hidden treasure 
should be reached. Meantime, a storm which 
had set in sullenly at nightfall, rose wildly. 
Lurid blue lightnings flashed from crag to crag, 
thunder peals rattled hoarsely, and suddenly a 
crash came louder than any preceding: a thun¬ 
der crash, as though rock and tree and water¬ 
fall were involved in the general ruin, and startled 
the diggers from their toils. Dropping pick and 
spade, they sank down in terror. 

“ Fools! cowards ! I will dig alone for the gold¬ 
en treasure!” shouted Meg, scornfully, seizing a 
spade and leaping down among the loosened 
rocks. “ Fools! cowards !” and she fell wildly 
to digging, uttering loud yells of rage and scorn. 

But suddenly came a loud cry—a human voice 
—as if in answer to her rage; and then a yell of 
terror, blended with a shrill cry of mocking, ex¬ 
ultant triumph, resounded from the ledgy hol¬ 
low; and while a lino of blue lightning played 
from cliff to cliff, the affrighted men cowering 
among the rocks, beheld a stout, stalwart form, 
holding a shrivelled, struggling one in its grasp, 
leap lightly from crag to crag, till, reaching the 
topmost peak of a high precipice,' they fell sheer 
down its brink—Meg Strong, the fortune-teller 
of the mountains, locked in the deadly embrace 
of Robert Morgan! Horror-stricken, those 
treasure-seekers rushed from the spot; and with 
hasty strides, sometimes falling in the darkness, 
and sometimes lighted down the rocks by the 
lightning flashes, they paused not, till, bruised 
and exhausted, they reached the valley. 

And the morrow’s sun, lighting up peak and 
lake of the gleaming Crystal Hills, shone on two 
mangled forms, lying pale and stark, still locked 
in that fatal death embrace, in the Amonoosuc 
Valley. 
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THE OLD MAN'S REVERY. 


BT C. I. lAlOnXB. 

The sunlight gleamed on his silvery hair, 

As the old man ntiohii oaken chair 
Bj the cottage door one day, 

And hie gray old pipe, as be eat, emoked fee, 
And looked through curling smoke to see 
Some children blithe at play. 

Their ringing langh was a ntonrnfhl chime, 
For it seemed to apeak of the olden time, 

Now dfan and hr away; 

And he thought of the joyous hours and free 
That dawned on hie sunny home, when be 
Was a little boy at play. 

And he roamed o'er the grassy hills again, 

In the pensive rale, on the blooming plain, 
And through the woodland gray; 

And to memory's tones then murmured he, 

* Ye golden scenes com? back to me. 

And chase this dream away.” 

And the fleecy smoke in graceful wreathes, 

As it rose aloft, by a peaceful breeae 
Was softly borne away j 
And he^gased as it wared by the old elm tree: 

“Alas, on the wings of time,” sighed he, 

44 Thus fled my youthful day. 

41 Laugh on, ye young, ere the dew of youth 
With its tender hopes and earnest truth 
Is sipped by strife's fierce ray; 

Ter soon shall the wares of reality's sea 
Mace these traces of innocent glee, 

And dash thy hopes away. 

44 Like fragrance brought on the gale from afkr, 
Is the memory of early days; but ah, 

How dim life's morning ray 
Compared with the glory that soon shall be 
When youth Is renewed, and the soul may see 
The light of hearen's noonday. 

The fanlight gleamed on his silvery hair, 

As the old man sat in his oaken chair 
By the cottage door one day; 

But only awhile did the sunbeams smile, 

For they went to rest in the golden west; 

And thus ke passed away. 


AN ADVENTURE IN PARIS. 


BT ANNE T. WILBUR. 


I ah neither old nor young, poor nor very 
rich, and live on a moderate income. My blond 
hair is silvered, here and there, by a few threads 
* little too light, but which, thanks to the prema¬ 
ture color, are as yet almost imperceptible. I 
have doubtless, like everybody else, great defects ; 
but I have but one very prominent one, if it is a 
defect; a certain weakness for the most beautiful, 
most interesting, and the most industrious half of 
the human race. Seven or eight well num¬ 
bered lustres should perhaps shield me from this 
16 


tender error but what would you? I catanot 
help it. 

The other Sunday, therefore—it was a rainy 
day—I had taken shelter, with a number of other 
promenade™, surprised like myself by a shower, 
under the friendly refuge of a porte cochere of the 
Boulevard. A young girl was leaning against 
the wall, of the rarest apparent simplicity; six¬ 
teen at most, a charming face ; the smallest foot, 
imprisoned in a pretty, stout shoe; a Kttle hand, 
somewhat purple with the cold, half hidden, for 
want of gloves, under a thin and scanty shawl; 
a very thin dress, and a bonnet trimmed with 
blue ribbons. I looked involuntarily at this 
young person, and perceived, not without a ceir* 
tain pleasure, that she did not avoid my eyes. 
That flattered me; I passed to questions and ex¬ 
pressions of solicitude on the state of the atmos¬ 
phere. She replied to me in a very sweet voice, 
that she had come from St. Denis td do some 
errands, but that a certain aunt whom she had 
hoped to find at home being absent, she had 
found herself greatly embarrassed, complicated 
by the inclemency of the weather and her perfect 
ignorance of the streets of Paris. I gallantly 
offered to call a carriage, which was refused. 
This reserve pleased me; finally the rain ceased, 
and behold me guidingthe interesting villager—on 
foot, since she would have it so— through the 
vast labyrinth of streets called the capital. Cer¬ 
tain shops were beginning to observe religiously 
enough the repose of Sunday, and those where 
our young orphan had business, were closed. 

" Well!” said she to me, “ I must return to¬ 
morrow morning.” 

“ And where do you go ?* 

"I return to St. Denis.” 
w What, so soon V 9 

"I shall just have time enough; it will take 
me two hours to go.” 

“ Ten minutes, you mean.” 

“By railroad, yes, sir; but I shall go by the 
public road.” 

“ Is it possible ? What, with those little feet, 
and in this bad weather ?” 

“ I always go and return on foot.” 

" Ah, mademoiselle, this once, at least, I will 
not suffer it. I will conduct you to the cars, in 
which you will permit me to offer you a place.” 

“ Sir, you are very good.” 

Behold us on our way to the Northern station. 

“ You have no money then ?” 

“ Not much, sir; I am obliged to be saving. 
Work is not plenty at present.” 
i! You are a seamstress, then «” 

“ Yes, sir, a corset-maker.” 

“ You live with your family V 9 
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“ Yes, sir." 

“ And your name is ?” 

“Ernestine.” 

In this word, I seemed to see the Ernestine of 
Madame Riccoboni. She had her charm; there 
was no reason to doabt tharsbe bad also her vir¬ 
tues. The absence of gloves, the coarse shoes, 
four leagues on foot in one day, seemed to me 
satisfactory certificates. I am not a Don Juan, 
and I began to be ashamed of my mode of action, 
respectful as k was. Meanwhile, I felt a certain 
secret desire to have another interview with her. 

“ Mademoiselle,” resumed I, “ yon have told 
me your name, do yon wish to know mine ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

M Here is my card.” 

“ Thank yon, sir.” 

“ Do not lose it, and if yon have need of me 
at any time to guide you again, or for any other 
service, you know how to write 1” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Yon will write to me 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Or you will come and see me T” 

“ O, no, sir.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ For the same reason that I would not allow 
you to get a carriage for me.” 

Well replied—I went on. 

“ At what hour shall you return hither to-mor¬ 
row morning ?” 

“ At ten o’clock.” 

“By the railroad ?” 

“ No, sir, on foot.” 

“ I oppose it formally. Here is a ticket for St. 
Denis. Here is the price of another for your 
return to-morrow. But why do you go so 
soon V* 

“ Because if I am late, I shall get a scolding. 
My mother wishes to go to see the play this 
evening.” 

“ At St. Denis V 9 

“Yes, sir. They ore to play The Marile 
Girls . It is said to be so pretty.” 

“ And your mother depends upon you, doubt¬ 
less, to accompany ber.” 

“ No, sir, no, no l to keep house.” 

Poor little girl 1 how affecting is her resigna¬ 
tion ! How simply is it expressed 1 Can I 
have found at once an Ernestine and a 
Cinderella 1 

1 resumed in these terms: 

“ And why, mademoiselle, do you keep house?” 

“ Sir, my mother pays for her seat, and she 
says I may do the same, if I can.” 

“ You have then a purse of your own?” 

“ Yes, sir, 1 have seven franca.” 


She is charming, upon my word. “ And how 
much will it cost to go to the play ?” 

“ Forty sous; k is very dear/' 

“ Undoubtedly; but of your seven francs a 
hundred sous would be left.” 

“ That is very true, sir; hut 1 prefer not to 
spend them.” 

“ Bravo V 9 said I to myself; “ she is economi¬ 
cal ; so much the better! Mademoiselle, here aze 
the forty sous; I don't wish yon to stay at home.” 

“Ah, sir, you overwhelm me.” 

Poor girl; it is easy to see she is not of marble. 
Will she always be ? That is the question. 

“ Well, mademoiselle,” said I to her, we were 
approaching a delicate subject, “ since you mani¬ 
fest so much good will towards me for a trifie, 
will it please you that we meet again to morrow ?” 

“ Doutftless, sir, that will give me pleasure.” 

“I will be here, then, at ten o'clock, and will 
wait for you at the depot.” 

“ What for ?” 

“ To pilot you again about Paris, ff you need; 

| and then, as it will be early enough, if you have 
I not breakfasted, we will breakfast together.” 

! “ At a restaurant ?” 

“Precisely.” 

“ Ah, what happiness! 1 have never break¬ 
fasted at a restaurant.” 

“ Well, this will be a beginning.” 

“ But my aunt ?” 

“ You shall go to see her afterwards.” 

“ But if they want me to breakfast at home V* 

“You will say that you are not hungry, or 
make believe eat.” 

“ It is difficult to make believe.” 

“ Is it agreed ?” 

“ At the restaurant! How amusing that will 
be! Well, sir, I will try to be here.” 

The whistle, prectnrsive of departure was beard, 
and my village beauty, my idyl m a blue bonnet 
sprang lightly as a fawn into the car. 

The next day, I was there at the appointed 
hour, but not relying much upon the punctuali¬ 
ty of my artless friend, and only wishing, as it is 
said, to have a. clear conscience, and not to be 
wanting in the laws of chivalry which I had 
always respected. To my great surprise, young 
Ernestine was punctual, and I saw her appear 
one of the first, at the head of the wave of trav 
ellers thrown every quarter of an hour, on the 
macadamized streets of Paris, by our ten or 
twelve railways. 

“ Make haste 1” said she, taking me by the 
hand. “ Some one from St. Denis is directly be¬ 
hind me.” 

0, innocence, is that thy voice, or rather is it 
not a frightful lure ? 
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When we were at .fifty paces from the ter¬ 
minus, we took breath, and I hailed a cab. 

“Enter this time/* said I; “I am fatigued, 
and the place of breakfast is at a distance." 

She entered without much urging, and in 
order to re-assure her entirely, I lowered the red 
blinds which a preceding traveller had hermeti¬ 
cally closed. 

“ Where shall we go ?" said the coachman. 

" To Passoir’s Faubourg du Temple." 

When the young person found herself on 
cushions which seemed very soft, she leaned 
back with a careless grace which would have 
done credit to a marchioness. 

I enjoyed her pleasure, and at her request point¬ 
ed out the public buildings, as they came in sight. 

“But, apropos, where are we going?" said 
she, suddenly, as awakening from a dream and 
starting up. ™ 

“ To breakfast, you know very well." 

“ 0, not yet," said she, “ I must be at the Rue 
Grenier £4t. Lazare before eleven o'clock, at the 
shop of the merchant who furnishes us with cloth 
for our corsets. My aunt owes us some money, 
and 1 was told at home to get it from her before 
making my purchases." . 

“Where does your aunt live ?" 

“Faubourg St. Martin, Number — But if I 
go there she will detain me." 

“ True; what shall we do then ?" 

“ I do not know." 

“ How much is she to pay you !” 

“ Twenty francs at least." 

I do not believe in aunts, in general; this one 
seemed to me to be a little apocryphal. I imme¬ 
diately comprehended the meaning of the apo¬ 
logue, and, drawing from my pocket a piece of 
twenty francs, slightly marked it with the point 
of a little penknife which I carried in my pocket- 
book. She looked at me with astonishment. 

“Mademoiselle," said I, “I have made a 
cross upon it." And I presented to her the piece. 

I believe she comprehended in her torn; for 
she blushed slightly, stammering: 

“1 will repay you this evening." 

I made a gesture of skeptical denial which she 
interpreted, and with reason, in the sense of a 
refusal, for she exclaimed with a sort of earnest¬ 
ness, “ Ah, sir, you are too good I" 

My goodness was not very great; she had not 
cost me very dear. 

"Coachman," cried J, “Rue Grenier St. 
Lazare, number—" 

“ Seventeen, I believe," said the artless Ernest¬ 
ine ; “ bat tell him to stop at the corner of the 
street, for I am known at the shop, and I do not 
with to be seen descending from a carnage." 


The direction was given, and, ten minutes af¬ 
terwards the equipage stopped at the comer of 
the Faubourg St. Martin, and the Rue Grenier 
St. Lazare. 

“ Shall you be gone long ?" said I to the ami¬ 
able villager. 

“ A quarter of an hoar, perhaps. It will be 
necessary for the merchant to cut off and num¬ 
ber the pieces." 

“ That is a long time." 

“ But I will try to make haste 1" said the charm¬ 
ing child, with the sweetest smile. 

As I saw her alight, I had a presentiment that 
I had committed a folly. But it was too late to 
reflect, she had already sprung out, and tamed 
the comer of the two streets. 

I threw myself back in the cam^yo, and lighted 
a cigar. I smoked one, two, three, and the in¬ 
nocent Ernestine had not re-appeared. I looked 
at my watch, it was just half an hour since she 
had alighted. I began to think she had not 
made haste, notwithstanding her fine promise. 
I waited patiently five minutes longer, after 
which I paid my copchman largely that he might 
not laugh in my face, and alighted in my turn. 
I went to number seventeen; there was no ap¬ 
pearance of a cloth merchant, the only shop was 
that of a hair-dresser. 

I must do myself the justice to say that I soon 
took my part and went to breakfast alone as 
stoically as possible. "After all," said I to 
myself, “ it is, with one louis saved, one fault, or 
at any rate, one imprudence the less. Let us 
look on the bright side." And though alone, I 
breakfasted marvellously well. 

If the story ended here, it would be common¬ 
place enough. A pretty girl who takes twenty 
francs and refuses breakfast, has been and will bo 
seen. But the adventure has a sequel, and it is 
this which renders it novel and singular. The 
next evening I had almost forgotten the artless sor¬ 
ceress, when I received a letter post-marked St. 
Denis. I opened it with some curiosity; it was 
from young Ernestine herself, passably well 
written, of doubtful orthography, and covering 
five or six pages. It contained in substance the 
detailed narration of the most piteous adventure. 

At first, it was not at number seventeen, but at 
number twenty-seven, that the cloth-merchant 
kept. On her arrival there, the young country¬ 
woman had made her purchases and wasprepar¬ 
ing to withdraw, when the fatal aunt made her 
appearance in person. To interrogate her niece, 
to insist upon knowing where the suspicious 
money came from, to treat her harshly, to drag, 
her to the foot of the stairs, then hpme, bad been 
with her but the affair of a moment Thence, 
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the same severe guardian had conducted this 
touching young person to the omnibus of St. 
Denis, had entered it with her, and carried her 
back to the maternal dwelling, where she had 
been compelled to explain the source of her un¬ 
usual wealth. The replies having appeared un¬ 
satisfactory, sequestration, bread and water, sea¬ 
soned with Mows, had followed. In short, the 
catastrophe was complete. All this was related 
with eyes bathed in tears; I was entreated to 
reply quickly, addressed to Miss E.; she hoped 
to see me before long, and terminated by this 
truly pretty sentence, “ please accept all that my 
heart has traced in these lines 1 Please accept 
my troubles, and let me know if you share them, 
that I may suffer a little less !” 

The vanity of forty is a weakness from which 
I shall not pretend to be exempt At the firet 
perusal, I felt myself agreeably moved by these 
fly-tracks, as earnest as incorrect. Bat reason 
soon recovered her sway, and reflection opened 
to me a terrific view of the abyss of perversity 
unknown. Beneath these demonstrations, so foil 
of tenderness, I thought I perceived an insidious 
provocation to a reply which might compromise 
me, a commencement of written proofs , a plot to 
ensnare me. I therefore replied very laconically, 
and by a note without signature to the address in¬ 
dicated, in which I declared that I did not 
believe a word of all that had been told me, and 
desired that the subject might be dropped there. 
Hardly had this dry epistle been despatched when 
I was seised with remorse of conscience. “ For 
after all,” said I to myself, “ there are aunts in 
the world fewer than is generally supposed, but 
there are such. She had mistaken the number, 
and this might have happened to the most honest 
girl in the world. The adventure is improbable, 
1 confess, but it is possible. I will ascertain the 
truth.” I took my hat and cane, and set out for 
the Rue Grenier St Lazare, I stopped before 
number twenty-seven. 

“ Where is the gentleman going ?” exclaimed 
the concierge , in a sharp tone. 

“ To the cloth merchant’s in the first story.” 

“ The first story is inhabited by a nurse.” 

“And the second ?” 

“By a retired captain." 

“ And the third ?" 

“ Do yon Want to keep me here all day V* said 
the female Cerberus, shutting the blind. 

Decidedly there was no cloth merchant at 
number twenty-seven. The snare therefore be¬ 
came evident; I had escaped it by good fortune. 
It had been laid with such perfection, that I do 
not doubt it was one practised daily, and usually 
with complete success. 


DTA. 
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Ins wm« lady fair— 

Glossy looks of raven hair 
Parted on her brow! 

Eyes as dreamy as the night— 
Dreamy as the summers night, 
Look upon me now! 

For I see my Ina fair 
Seated by my lonely chair, 

As I did before— 

Ere they told me she wan gone! 
Ina with an angel gone, 

To return no more. 

But they know not that I see, 
Seated all the day by me, 

Lady Ina dear; 

With her gloasy locks of hair, 
Karen locks of glossy hair, 
like an angel near! 

0.1 am not weary now, * 
Looking at her marble brow, 
Brer there to be ; 

Others cannot see her smile— 
Cannot see her angel smile, 
Only giren me! 


THE STEP-SISTER. 


BY MARTHA T. FOSTER. 


Bright memorials of my youth 1 how ye come 
trooping, with gilded footstep, into the more 
sober and calm realities of my riper years; 
awakening feelings which I thought slumbered 
forever, and illumining my soul with the guy 
fancies, the wild romance, the high, too high as¬ 
pirings, and the old fond affections of thy 
changeful, fleeting days ! I sit as in a dream, 
and there comes a form and takes its seat beside 
me, puts its hand caressingly within my own, 
lays the head with its soft, silken hair, upon iny 
shoulder, and whispers the name fraught to ine 
with the tenderest affection! and emotions— 
sister. 

Entwined with my heart’s holiest and truest 
love was that young step-sister. When a little 
creature of some six years of age, she had been 
deprived of a mother’s care, and I had resolved, 
as far as lay in my power, I would be as that 
mother to the little bereaved one. I remembered 
the time when my gentle step-mother first folded 
me in her arms, and called me her child. I was 
very young, then, but O, how the words, the 
tone, the action went home to my heart, and 
filled up the great void the absence of a mother’s 
love had left. I had yearned for something, but 
was too young to know what font something 
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was until my little chilled heart grew warm, and 
expanded itself in the generous love of my fond, 
beautiful step-mother. Yes, she was beautiful, 
and I used to Bit at her feet, and gaeeup into her 
lovely face, and fairly worship her beauty. Here 
was a noble soul, into which the narrow, con¬ 
tracted selfishness of the world entered not. Her 
spirit comprehended not the mysterious pleasures 
of a self-interest. If she succeeded in securing 
the happiness of others, her own happiness was 
complete. Her love acknowledged not the con¬ 
fines of a worldly boundary, but wanned and 
brightened for all the children of the one great 
Father; for all the manifestations of His handi¬ 
work. She exhibited the most perfect example 
of that love and charity taught in holy writ that 
I hare ever seen among mortals. Never shall I 
forget her expression of face, and voice, as I 
knelt beside her, gazing for the first time on the 
little babe that lay on her bosom, while Bhe said: 

“ The Lord haS given me two children now, 
and may this little one give me as great cause 
for happiness as you have, my daughter.” 

I took the hand that lay upon my head, and 
pressed it to my lips, still I was all the same— 
my daughter—though there was one now uho 
could claim that endearing title before me. How 
the words lightened my heart And yet, when 
I gazed into those dear eyes, 1 wondered that n 
momentary doubt should have arisen to sadden 
me. As they beamed upon me, there was tho 
same old love and tenderness in their light, and 
I leaned over the tiny babe to hide the tears of 
reproach that trembled in my own eyes. 

Six years did we love that babe together. As 
it grew in beauty, so its spirit, under the sweot 
influence of its gentle mother, expanded in pure 
affections and impulses. Never once in those six 
years, was I made to feel that sweet child was 
dearer to its mother than was L We were both 
inconceivably, though equally precious to her; 
and while she fondled and caressed the little one, 
she turned to me as her dearest and most trusted 
companion. HoW deeply I felt her trust And 
I look back upon that companionship, as upon 
something precious, holy. 

O, disease, how relentless art thou in thy 
grasp! How mercilessly thou blightest the flow¬ 
ers of earth 1 Will none bat the beautiful, none 
but the fair, none bat the lovely, satisfy thee ? 
Reaper, whose name is Death, does not thy sickle 
quail and tremble as its keen edge approaches the 
blossoms which bloom, as it were, bnt to purify 
the earth whose bosom they brighten ? Mortal 
eye cannot penetrate thy mysteries, dread 
Reaper. 

Ere the mother died, she committed unto my 


love and care the little one she was to leave a* 
she had found me, motherless. 

u Take her, my daughter,” said she; “ to your 
love I can safely entrust her; and God bleBS 
you both, my dearly beloved children.” 

I drew my little step-sister close to my heart, 
trusting the action to speak for me, for, though 
my soul vowed to keep safely that trust, my 
emotion was too great for words. I bowed ray 
head npon the cold hand that lay in the grasp of 
my own, and when 1 again raised it, to gaze 
upon that dear face, a change had gathered upon 
those beloved features, and I knew the Reaper 
had passed over as. 

And Marion, how close I clasped thee to my 
breast, and it seemed as though each year that 
swept its changes over us, found thee dearer. 
The seed a gentle mother planted in her infant's 
breast, had taken deep root; and as the young 
child grew to bewitching maidenhood, so, within 
her soul did rare graces develop their beauties, 
until I beheld Maribn altogether lovely. 


Onr Cousin Maria was to be married, and 
Marion was to be her bridesmaid. It was a 
bright, bracing morning in October that we left 
B——•, for Vauxhall; and, as onr boat carried 
us swiftly over the glistening water, our spirits 
rose high, exhilarant with the beauty of day and 1 
scene, the gaiety of our little party, and the antic¬ 
ipation of the festivities in which we were to en¬ 
gage. Many were the guests assembled at the 
old hall to celebrate the nuptials of the young 
heiress; from far and near they came, and the 
long unused rooms were once more made to 
resound to the voice of festivity. 

The locks of the long deserted chambers were 
once again withdrawn. Fresh, snowy linen' 
glistened upon the high and heavily draped old- 
time bedsteads. Youthful faces peeped timidly 
into grand old mirrors, as though they feared to 
meet some grave, dark visage of the olden time, 
bat fear changed into merriment, as the eyes met 
bnt their own bright reflection. Grim, dark 
portraits frowned down from their places on the 
walls; bnt now and then a kind or beautiful face 
would beam upon the group below, and remind 
ns there had been youth and beauty once before 
in that old sombre hall. 

We bad arrived Several days before the wed¬ 
ding, and onr duties of planning and fixing were 
manifold. Maria knew scarce more of the hall 
than ourselves, for her life had been spent at a 
boarding school, or away among her relatives, 
her father and mother having died during her 
infancy; and her grandfather being several years 
deceased, she had considered the old family home 
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too lonely even to visit. She wm to lire there 
now, but she no longer dreaded its solitude, for 
there would be some one to chase away the 
shadows. 

What searching into closets, and unlocking of 
drawers, and diving into chests; what rattling 
of plate, and ordering of servants; what racing 
np and down the old staircase; what shooting 
and laughing, and joking! With what freshness 
I recall the memory of those days. Such periods 
occur but once in a lifetime. 

The wedding day arrived, and the evening 
bade fair to be as bright as the day, for innumer¬ 
able lights glittered from silver branches which 
seemed to have grown miraculously from the 
walls and ceilingk; and bright faces and brighter 
eyes beamed everywhere. But of all beautiful 
things that graced that wedding scene, Marion 
was the loveliest. I, myself, wound' the jewels 
in her raven tresses, and clasped them upon her 
snowy arms. Her large, dark, brilliant eyes 
glowed with excitement, and on her cheek lay 
the roses of some eighteen summers, in their own 
tinted beauty. From her beautiful lips flowed 
the rippling laughter of light-hearted, joyous 
youth. How I exulted in her beauty, as she 
swept, with the bridal train into the saloon. 

For two weeks gaiety reigned in and through¬ 
out the vicinity of Vauxhall. No one dreamed 
of a departure. Riding, the hunt, excursions of 
every kind, employed the day; music and the 
dance the night. Good cheer flowed bounteously 
from the laden board ; and feasting and merri¬ 
ment claimed that fortnight solely as their own. 

Marion was the acknowledged belle of the 
occasion, and I trembled, as the flatterer laid his 
offering at her shrine of beauty, lest she should 
bend from the pinnacle whereon I placed her, to 
listen to the false wooer. Why did I not know 
thee better, Marion ? 

It was a lovely morning, when my young sis¬ 
ter and I crept softly down the old staircase and 
closing gently the great front door behind ns, 
found ourselves in the open air. We were bent 
upon an early morning walk, and drawing our 
shawls around us, for the air was cool, though 
bfacing, and charming to those in perfect health, 
as we were, we walked down the broad gravel 
road, and passing through the great gate, direct¬ 
ed our steps towards the path which led past a 
beautiful and romantic little spring, whose waters 
gushed np from their rocky bed in rare purity. 
The sun bad just risen; the dewdrops were still 
pendant, like jewels, from leaflet and bough; 
and the birds of the woodlands were just sending 
forth their first songs of praise, on their re-awak¬ 
ening to life, and the glorious light. 


Bat hark! the discharge of a gun not far dis¬ 
tant caused ns to start, and we soon became 
aware that we were not the only ones who had 
risen early to enjoy the beauties of the morning. 
A rustling of the bushes near us, and we recog¬ 
nised young Harland,one of the wedding guests, 
in the early sportsman. Equal surprise was 
evinced at the encounter, and the offer of the 
young hunter to conduct us np a neighboring 
height, where we could obtain a fine view of the 
surrounding country, was eagerly accepted. We 
were fully rewarded for our rather rough walk, 
when at last we stood upon the hill, and looked 
over the beautiful country around ns, glistening 
in the golden light of the early snn. Even the 
brown old hall below ns was not altogether 
sombre, for its great glass windows reflected 
brightly the snn rays that fell upon them, and 
the trees that surrounded it, tinged with the 
shades of autumn, boasted many a bright hue. 

Marion had climbed upon a rock, which ele¬ 
vated her still higher than the level ground upon 
which we stood, that she might possess herself 
of the fertnest extent of scene, and looking down 
upon us, playfhlly exclaimed : 

“ See how I look down upon you mortals.” 

“ Take care you do not fell from your height/* 
I answered in gay retort 

“ My foundation is sure, for it is upon a rock,” 
she replied, with mock gravity. 

“ You occupy your true position. Miss Mari¬ 
on,” said young Harland. A shade passed over 
Marion’s face, she despised flattery. 

“There, I see you have misinterpreted my 
words,” he added quickly, for he, as soon as my¬ 
self, had detected the impression they had made. 
“ To woman ever belongs the highest station in 
the ranks of purity and influence,” he continued, 
“ and I never see her step from her height, but 
I feel she is a being out of her sphere, and 
therefore, to be commiserated.” 

“ You believe that some do this,” said Marion, 
the shade having vanished, as she seated herself 
upon the rock. 

“ Some, yes, some few,” replied Harland, 
“but not those who cultivate the virtues, and 
employ the gifts as God has bestowed them. 
When is it her influence fkuls to have its effect if 
exercised with gentleness, with affection ? When 
is it her virtuous firmness foils to excite respect, 
or her religion has not its followers ?" 

“ I always thought woman’s sphere of action 
much more contracted than man’s, and therefore 
her position less worthy of exaltation,” said 
Marion. 

“ Is it not woman who exalts man to the very 
station he occupies 1” added Harland. “From 
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his infancy is it not her aim to calm bis passions, 
to inspire him to deeds of* virtue, and to imbue 
his soul with love for the promoter of all virtue, 
and the essence of aU love ? What more exalted 
office than this V * 

Marion had risen, and we began to retrace our 
steps towards the hall. 

“ Your words have tended to make me more 
satisfied with my. station as a woman, than I 
have heretofore been,” continued Marion. “ I 
have always longed to be something more than I 
am; I have thought man possessed a position 
enviable, because of its wider sphere of action.” 

“ Ay, of more physical action/* said Harland, 
“ but how often may not woman be the motive 
for the action V 

I remarked, “ perhaps it is often the case, that 
woman regards her influence of such light weight 
that she many times fails to exercise proper care 
in the use of it** 

“ Yes/* said Harland, "and the consequences 
are such as she would shrink from believing her¬ 
self the cause of promoting. 0, that she would 
truly understand her position, and be the willing 
instrument of all the good for which God has 
created her!** 

This conversation impressed Marion deeply, 
and I saw she was determined it should influence 
her actions. She never allowed wrong, though 
it exhibited itself in forms calculated to amuse, 
even the well iutentioued, the encouragement of 
a smile; and her words, even when spoken in a 
spirit of jest, never jarred with a principle of 
right. Noble Marion, all who felt the sway of 
thy gentle influence, will ascribe to thee all that 
is due to the virtue and loveliness of woman. 

Whilst thy sweet traits so knit my heart unto 
thee, gentle sister, did I deem that others would 
be blind to thy perfections ? Well, Ernest j 
Harland knew where glowed the "pearl of | 
price/* and I read in Marion’s eyes for whose 
possession that pearl was destined. When we 

left Vaoxhall, he was bur companion to B-. 

There was a feeling of security in his presence, 
and a something about his bearing which inspired 
trust and confidence; and during the terrible 
Storm which marked our return, I felt the influ- 
ence of his calm nature in its full force. The 
vivid lightning which accompanied the storm, 
rendered more vivid by the darkness of night, 
threatened each moment to shiver our vessel, 
and angry tossing waves were lashed to a height 
of fury truly terrific. Marion sat pate and 
speechless. Our hands were tightly clasped in 
each other's, and our companion stood at our 
side, speaking at intervals, in a voice calm in its 
utterance, words of encouragement and tranquil¬ 


lity, and appearing indeed as a protector. * Dur¬ 
ing the raging of that storm, I would not have 
had him leave us for worlds; and when its fury 
had been spent, and our journey was at an end, 
my words were sincere, as I invited him cordi¬ 
ally, to visit ns at our home, though I knew be 
would come but to steal away Marion. 

It had been a frosty, though perfectly clear 
afternoon, that Marion had gone out for a walk 
with Harland, and, as the twilight drew on, I 
laid aside my work, and drew up before the 
bright fire to muse. I was just fairly in dream¬ 
land, when a peal at the hall bell brought me 
back to earth, and the next moment I heard 
voices bidding cheerful adieus. Marion then 
bounded into the room, and throwing herself be¬ 
fore the fire at my feet, loosened her wrappings, 
and permitted them to fall loosely about her. 
Her cheeks were brilliant from their late en¬ 


counter with the frosty air, and her eyes were 
filled with an unusual light, I could see by the 
flickering flames. I asked : 

“ Marion, have you had a pleasant walk V* 

" Yes, I believe so/' she replied, and a mys¬ 
terious smile came to her lips, as she continued, 
“ Sister, do you think you could make up your 
mind to give me away ?” 

“ Shall I ever have to do that, Marion ?** 

“ Some one else is begging for me,” she re¬ 
plied, in rather a hesitating tone, white she 
averted her eyes, feeling I was fast interpreting 
their mute, unmistakable language* 

“ Then it will not do for me to put in prior 
claims; I guess it would be useless,” I said, 
patting gently the little hand that lay in my own. 

"Dear sister, you kuow how I love you,” 
Marion added qnickly, in a half reproachful tone, 
as though she could not bear me to think I had 
no right to exert an authority then. Her eyes 
were once more gazing lovingly into my 
own, and I could no longer resist their ex¬ 
pression, so pressing the little hand closely in 
both mine, I said, “ May your future be sunny 
and bright, dear one, and may you ever be loved 
as fondly as I have loved you. Yes, Marion, I 
feel the time has come, when I mast give you 
away; but you mast not wonder if I grumble a 
little about it, and even if a few wilful teaw per¬ 
sist in having their way, you must not scold.*' 

I felt them already filling my eyes, but there 
was a well-known footstep in the hall; we both 
rose, Marion to disrobe her of her wrappings, 
and I to call for a light, and endeavor to make 
home cheerful for our father. Yes, this was to 
form my duty and happiness now; and as I 
noted, that night, the tear that glistened in the 
dear parent's eye, as he folded his young daugh- 
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ter !tf a fond embrace, I fblt there would be one 
who would sadly need comfort and cheering 
when Marion was gone, and there was a silent 
prayer in my heart, that 1 might fulfil this office 
aright. That night, it was long ere 1 slumbered, 
and my soul was living over again the scenes of 
my childhood. Doubly dear to memory seemed 
those precious hours spent in companionship 
with my beloved ^top-mother. Then, too, was 
Marion's birth; and then the shadow of death 
fell upon ns, and for a time, the brightness of my 
life seemed extinguished. But years of sunshine 
had followed, and Marion was the sunbeam that 
ever gilded my path. I was to lose it now, but 
I prayed that light might be given me from 
above, to see clearly my duty, and strength to 
perform it faithfully and cheerfully. When at 
last I slept, it was to dream that my beautiful 
step-mother smiled upon me, as in olden time, 
and called me her “dear daughter." 

Marion's wedding was a gay scene, and like 
some bright star she moved, pre-eminent in beau¬ 
ty and loveliness, among those gathered to sym¬ 
pathize in the jpy of those two happy beings. 

Ah, Marion, many miles and many yean have 
separated us, but yet, dear sister, thine image lies 
as fresh within my heart as when we parted; and 
if we meet no more on earth, in our Father's 
kingdom we shall be re-united, and God himself 
will smile upon our re-union. 


IMPORTANCE OF SUNLIGHT. 

Sunlight has many mysterious properties, and 
exerts upon the material world influences the 
most various. It is the life of plants ; and ani¬ 
mals, like plants, apart from it oecome colorless 
and languid in development. It stimulates and 
gives a healthier and firmer tone to the whole 
body, colors and purifies the blood, puts better 
life into the nerves, and through them sends, as 
it were, shocks of health to the inmost recesses 
of the body. All the functions of life, when 
disposed to flag, tend to become more regular 
and healthy when the body enjoys freely the 
Stimulus of light, and there can be no doubt 
that a noticeable part of the benefit derived from 
a sea side residence, is due to the width of the 
horizon, and the flood of light, which not only 
comes down from a wide heaven, but is reflected 
hack into it also by the mirror of the sea. “ For 
pale-featured children or adults, those who have 
any tendency to scrofula or are weakly, with 
swelling of the limbs, free exposure to solar 
light," wrote Pereira, “ is sometimes attended 
with happy effects. The observation of Dr. Ed¬ 
wards led him to conclude that in climates where 
perfect nudity is not incompatible with health, 
exposure of the whole surface to light is favor¬ 
able to the regular conformation of the body." 
Pestilence will sometimes run along the shady 
side of a street, and not touch that on which the 
sun shines. 


USE OF FLOWERS. 

God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small— 

The oak tree and the cedar tree, 

Without a flower at all. 

Be might hare made enough, enough, 

For every want of ours— 

For luxury, medicine, and toil, 

And yet have made no flowers. 

The ore within the mountain mine 
Requlreth none to grow; 

Nor doth It need the lotus-flower 
To make the river flow. . 

The clouds might give abundant rain, 

The nightly dews might foil, 

And the herb that keepsth lifo In man, 

Might have drunk them all. 

Then wherefore, wherefore were they made, 

AH dyed with rainbow light— 

All foshloned with supreme*! grace, 
Up-springing day and night: 

Springing in valleys green and low, 

And on the mountains high, 

And in the silent wilderness, 

Where no man passeth by T 

Our outward life require* them not, 

Then, wherefore had they birth? 

To minister delight in mau, 

To beautify the earth. 

To comfort man—to whisper hope 
Whene'er his foith is dim. 

For whoso careth for the flowers, 

Will care much more for him!— Manr Hewn*. 


WHO ARE ESQUIRES? 

The present use of the distinction M Esquire ' 
conveys not the remotest idea of its origin, or 
appropriation in past ages. The esquire orig¬ 
inated in chivalric times, when the sons of gen¬ 
tlemen, from the age of seven years, were brought 
up in the castles of superior lords—which was an 
inestimable advantage to the poorer nobility, who 
could hardly otherwise have given their children 
the accomplishments of their station. From 
seven to fourteen, these boys were called pages, 
or varlets; at fourteen, they bore the name of 
esquire. They were instructed in the manage¬ 
ment of arms, in the art of horsemanship, in ex¬ 
ercises of strength and activity, so as to tit them 
for the tournament and the battle, and the milder 

^ of chivalrous gallantry. Bong after the 
of chivalry, the word esquire was only 
used in a limited sense for the sons of peers and 
knights, or such as obtained the title by creation 
or some other legal means. Blackstone define# 
esquires to be all who bear office or trust under 
the crown, and who are styled esquires by the 
king in their commissions and appointments; and 
being once honored by the king with the title of 
esqnire, they have a nght to that distinction for 
life. These distinctions are now almost totally 
disregarded, and all gentlemen are generally 
termed esquires both in correspondence and in 
deeds—except solictors and attorneys, who, in 
course of business, axe called gentlemen. 


BKAUTY. 

A sinful soul penis ward of many gifts, 

A spacious garden full of flowering weeds, 
A glorious devil, large in heart and brain. 
That did lore beauty only (beauty seen 
In all varieties of mould and mind), 

And knowledge for its beauty, or if good. 
Good only for its boauty.—Tnaisos. 
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BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


It was a long, low, rambling sort of a house, 
and looked as though it might have been, what 
indeed it was, the work of successive generations, 
who had added to the main structure as their 
wants suggested, with no regard to architectural 
beauty and embellishment. Still, until Martin 
Aubrey, the last male heir, succeeded to the place 
by the death of his grandsire, the mansion, rude 
as it was, wore even a cheery and inviting look. 
It was pleasantly located on a rise of ground 
which sloped in natural terraces to a rippling 
stream, fringed with the moat beautiful of droop¬ 
ing willows, and which space was ever blooming 
from the earliest days of spring time to the latest 
one of autumn with a wealth of flowers, rang¬ 
ing in hue from the pure white of the snow drop 
and the sky-blue of the violet to the most gor¬ 
geous of golden lilies, and the richest of crimson 
dahlias. Tall, wide-spreading oaks with the 
years of a century and more ringed on their 
trunks, cast beautiful shadows over the lawn that 
stretched off to the north and south, while in the 
rear a multitude of thrifty fruit trees now show¬ 
ered their bloom of snow-white and pink-tipped 
buds, and again bent to the earth with their 
weight of rich, rare fruit. Fragrant and flowery 
vines trailed over the narrow windows and clung 
lovingly to the rude porches, birds sang in the 
tree-tops, and built their nests in the eaves, while 
the music Of happy hearts stole out of the old 
house from sunrise to sunset, sweeping the air all 
round abcut it as with the soft, rich tones of an 
iEolian lyre, whose strings were breathed upon 
by angel voices. And even in the desolate days of 
the year, when the wind howled in tempest-tones, 
and the snow lay piled all about it like giants’ 
graves, even then there was an inviting look to 
the quaint old place.' The smoke curled cheerily 
from every chimney, the Yule log blazing not 
only on Christmas hut every eve of the winter 
time; the windows were bright with monthly 
roses and flowery geraniums, through which 
the sunshine of laughing eyes was peeping every 
hour; the pathway to the road was always kept 
open, and the gate swung, while the joyous faces 
of every inmate beamed a welcome to the weary 
traveller ere his feet had traversed half the dis¬ 
tance to the wide front-door. Aubrey Place was 
indeed one of those rare old houses whose sun 
is in itself—a little world so like to Eden as to 
make one fancy the mllcnnium had come. 

But when the old man, who for fourscore 
years had dispensed its generous hospitalities lay 


cold in his coffin-hed, then the inner light went 
out of that ancient mansion, and when they car¬ 
ried him to his festing-place in the family vault, 
it seemed as though Satan, in his grandson’s 
shoes, stepped into the inheritance. Martin 
Aubrey became within a year os niggardly as his 
ancestors had been profuse; rich friends ceased 
to visit him, while beggars turned despairingly 
from the locked gate. And as years rolled on, 
his heart grew stonier, and his fingers still more 
rigid. Everything, even the most sacred of the 
household gods, was desecrated to his love for 
gold. He cut down the noble trees, beneath 
which generations of happy children had been 
sheltered in their sports; he ploughed up the 
flower-garden, turned the singing-brook into a 
mill-stream, made a cow-yard of one lawn and a 
sheep-pen of the other; tore down the vines 
which his mother’s hands had trained, and 
knocked the yonng birdlings from their mossy 
nests. The fruit trees survived his vandal 
hands, because they show ered coins into his parse, 
bat no longer did the village children gather in 
the old orchard in the autumn, there to pluck the 
bright cheeked apples, and woe to the unlucky 
ones who should climb the paling to taste of the 
forbidden fruit. The fences were kepi up, be¬ 
cause of the greater loss which would accrue if 
down, bat instead of being neatly mended as in 
the olden time, they were patched with the rub¬ 
bish of falling sheds, while the house, stripped 
of all floral charms, and left to mourn itself 
away, lost all its picturesque look, and seemed 
soon what indeed it was fast becoming, a ruinous 
old shell, from which the soul had crept forever. 
Hoorn after room went to decay, till three only 
remained for human habitants, the long, low 
kitchen, the bed-room in which the miser slept, 
and the dark closet into which the old house¬ 
keeper crept, when the day's slavish labor was 
all over. The servants had been dismissed, one 
after another, till she alone remained; and she 
too would have been discharged, but that from 
the memory of the kindness shown to her by his 
grandsire, when she tottered to his door, a beg¬ 
gar, vile with sin, she offered to stay for the poor 
pittance of her food and clothes. Tilling the 
land, gathering in his harvests and changing 
them into ringing gold, was the work of Martin 
Anbrey through seven montbs of the year; 
warming his shivering limbs over the few coals 
beside which old Norah knelt as she cooked their 
scanty meal, and counting over his heaped-np 
treasure, the portion of the remaining five. Ev¬ 
ery beautiful and holy aspiration was crushed 
by the all-absorbing love of gain, and indeed so 
miserly did he become in every way, that he only 
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thought of the better land, of the heaven above 
him, as a place whose gateways were of gold, 
and whose streets were paved with precious 
stones. 

The simple villagers wondered how this all 
could be, for never in all the annals of the 
Aubrey family had there before been one of cov¬ 
etous heart. They did not know that away 
back in the line upon his mother's side, had been 
an ancestor whose every thought was gain, and 
that his narrow heart and pinching fingers had 
come down to his great grandson, as sometimes 
into the child of the most vicious will lodge the 
pure and beautiful soul of distant kin. * * 

Years passed on, till one morning Martin 
awoke and found himself forty years of age, and 
what discomfited him much more, that old No- 
rah was cold in death. Like all misers, he dis¬ 
liked a change in his household, and so giving 
the dead body a pauper's funeral, he returned to 
his desolate home, determined hereafter to live 
alone. His wants were few, he argued, and he 
could easily supply them, and thus save the 
pittance he had doled out to the aged woman. 
As it was winter time he managed pretty well, 
for to make his scanty fire, cook his mess of por¬ 
ridge or roast his potatoes in the ashes, and 
shake up his narrow bed, were all the domestic 
duties to which his hands were called. But 
when the spring opened, and there were young 
calves and shivering lambs to care for, when 
there were cows to milk and butter to make, 
puny chickens to look after, and feeble goslins 
and weak ducks te coddle; when he found him¬ 
self out of linen, and saw that his last summer's 
clothes were too ragged to be patched by his 
awkward hands; when he found that his broad 
fields would suffer unless he gave his whole time 
to their tillage, then he concluded to get him a 
wife—a wife rather than servant, because, and he 
clutched a gold coin as he said it, “ she would 
want no wages!" 

It might seem at first thought to be no easy 
matter for a man of such a stamp as he to win a 
fair lady to his heart and home. But it was not 
so. Although his miserly character was as well 
known as his person, there were yet many things 
to counterbalance that defect. He had come of 
a gentle lineage, his family being the oldest and 
one of the most respectable and influential in the 
county; he was the owner of broad fields and a 
tract of woodland that was itself a little fortune, 
and moreover he had untold quantities- of gold 
and silver hidden somewhere in that old ruinous 
house, and was yearly adding to his wealth. And 
therefore many a wrinkled spinster, many a 
buxom widow, ay, and many a blooming maid¬ 


en stood ready to accept his offered hand, each 
one confident that as his wife, she would find 
some means to make his money minister to her 
wants. But the ready ones were all passed by 
when Martin Aubrey sought a mistress for the 
old place, and to the only gentle girl in the whole 
village who had never once given him a thought, 
the only one who would have shuddered at the 
prospect of such a husband, to her he offered 
himself, his olden home, his beautiful farm and 
his golden treasures. 

Pretty Margaret Ray, sweet, broken hearted 
Maud—so the villagers called her, she was the 
lovely maiden whom he would feign take for a 
help-mate in his life's crooked ways. Not for 
her beauty, once radiant as the half blown roses 
of June’s summer mornings, and even now be¬ 
witching as the pale petal of a valley lily, not for 
her pure, womanly heart, with its wealth of buried 
love; no, not for these, but because of her rare 
household virtues, because she was the fleetest 
spinner and weaver in the township, because of 
the high price her lamb's wool socks, mittens and 
comfortere ever commanded in the market, be¬ 
cause of her success in raising poultry, pigs and 
calves, because of the golden butter she ever so 
neatly stamped and the rich, mellow cheeses 
which lay like harvest moons on her pantry 
shelves, and mostly because she was no gad¬ 
about, home being ever the centre of her hopes 
and joys. Poor Margaret! after thy deep sor¬ 
row, it was enough to crush thee quite, that thy 
very virtues should prove thy curse, by giving 
thee to the arms of one whose nature was too 
base and earthly to command even the respect 
which a menial gives her master. God help 
thee, gentle one! 

Margaret was a cotter's child, but her mother 
had nursed the daughter of an earl, one of Eng¬ 
land's proudest scions, and in their guileless in¬ 
fant days, a love had grown up between the two 
fair girls which not all the discrepancies of rank, 
even when manifest to both in after years, could 
blight or cause to fade. Weeks at a time did the 
little Maud spend at the olden castle, studying 
the same books as the Lady Elinor, and imbibing 
from the companionship which there surrounded 
her, a passion for the beautiful in art, and that 
higher range of studies and subjects which her 
own lowly lot in life could never foster. To 
gratify the wishes of their only child, the earl and 
his countess gave every advantage to the little 
peasant girl. Her voice, naturally sweet as the 
lark’s which sang in her father’s field, was culti¬ 
vated with assiduous care; her slight fingers were 
taught to sketch exquisitely and picture in tempt¬ 
ing colors the flowers of her own small garden. 
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and the rich, rare bads which were the pride of 
the garden of the castle; her slender, graceful 
form was the admiration of all beholders, as it 
threaded the mazy dance, or whirled so lightly in 
the exhilarating waltz; her mind was expanded 
by communion with the storied volumes and 
minstrel songs of the great, the good, and the 
pure of her own and other lands, while her soul, 
revelling in an atmosphere of love, became daily 
more beautiful and womanly. And thus, divid¬ 
ing her time between the turreted home of her 
foster-sister and the low white cottage of her 
gray-haired parents, for Margaret was the child 
of their old age, the little angel that came like a 
dove to their hearts, when the grass was rank 
over the babes that had blessed the summer of 
life, thus passed away like the bloom and the 
breath of a rose, eighteen sweet years. Then 
came her sorrow, her first great sorrow. Pale 
and passionless, with white hands folded over her 
still heart, lay the Lady Elinor one morning as 
the loving girl stole to the canopied bed to gently 
wake the sleeper. And even then the luxury of 
a wild abandonment to the grief which crushed 
her was not allowed the poor suffering one, for 
the mother of the sleeper, ere yet the pale 
daughter was lain in the household vault, became 
delirious with her sudden woe, and no hand could 
charm the demon from her brow but the soft 
pulse of Margaret, and no voice but hers still the 
frenzied cries. For a year did she dwell at the 
castle as the nurse of the childless woman, and 
then sadly turned away, her labor of love closed 
by another hand, even that of the angel which 
parts us from earth to show us our heavenly 
homo. The earl, broken-hearted, wandered away 
to sunnier climes, and the old castle, deserted 
and lonely, was left to the owl and the bat. 

For a little while, Margaret abandoned herself 
to the grief which she had nursed so long in her 
heart and spent her days in wandering about the 
old churchyard, within the shadows of whose 
mossy towers lay the little graves of the babes 
whose hearts had been crimsoned from the same 
source as her own, and m sitting in statue-like 
repose on the sculptured marble which marked 
the last resting-place of her foster-sister, and her 
gentle mother-friend. Bat her nature was too 
true to indulge long in so sweet a selfishness. 
She saw her father and mother bending beneath 
their weight of years, and hastened to help them 
bear the burden of their lives. And two years 
thus passed away in a round of those duties 
which pertain to the peasant's daughter. Love, 
the little cherub which hath a smile alike for cot¬ 
tage or castle, he was the dear invader Of her 
lowly home. 


A regiment of England's finest soldiers was 
stationed on the coast which lay a few miles 
westward of Margaret's home, and among the 
officers was one whom she had met at the earl's 
castle in other days, and upon whose young, ro¬ 
mantic heart the beauty of the cotter's daughter 
had made an impression which not even four 
years' hard service in the New World could at 
all efface. Eagerly now did he seek to renew his 
friendship, and soon too did he cement it into 
warm and beauteous love. He was the younger 
son of a lord, it was true, but Margaret, in all 
things save rank, was equal to himself, and car¬ 
ing nothing for his proud friends' scorn he 
sought only his own joy in gaining her betrothal 
vows. 

Months of happiness succeeded—months in 
which the days were as sunny as though they had 
come fresh winged from Eden, months in which 
all was hope and ecstacy. But a soldier's life 
has ever a shadow on its path, and on the morrow 
of the very eve in which the lovers had set the 
bridal hour, there came a summons to the brave 
troops. The white shores of Albion were to 
vanish from their sight and the hot sands of India 
to glare upon their visions. 

“ In three years, my own, my beanteons Maud, 
I will return," whispered the young soldier, as 
he strained the weeping girl to his bosom in a 
last embrace, “ and then there will be laurels on 
my brow, and I shall clasp gems about your 
white neck and your slender fingers, and with 
the gold that shall then glitter in my purse, we 
will seek a home in that fair New World over the 
sea, where no haughty father or proud mother 
dare to stand between the love of two youthful 
hearts, where the pride of lineage shall be merged 
in the credit of noble deeds, and a pure, true 
life. Maud, dearest, most loved of all to whom 
I cling, you will be true to your Ralph and he to 
you—ay, God only shall part ns," and pressing 
an hundred kisses on her pale lips, he tore him¬ 
self away, warned by the martial strains which 
eehoed over the quiet vale. 

There were two years of alternate hope and 
fear. Now the rose deepened on the maiden's 
cheek, and her eyes wore the light of heaven, as 
the brimful lettei from the foreign strand assured 
her of ber young soldier's life, and told of the 
glory fastening to his name. Then the paleness 
of death spread over the fair face, and the frigid 
look of hope deferred stole between her down¬ 
cast lids as vessel after vessel was announced, 
and yet no tidings came from the Eastern camp. 

“ I shall hear by this last mail, I feel it in my 
heart," exclaimed Margaret, one sunny morning 
in the third summer of her lover’s absence, as at 
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early dawn she wandered amid her roses, and 
abandoning herself to happy dreams, she wiled 
away many a blissful hour. The summons: 
“A soldier waits to see you,” roused her at 
length, and hurrying to the cottage, she recog¬ 
nized in the crippled form before her, one who 
had left the village when Ralph did—left it in 
the glory of young manhood, but returned a 
maimed and helpless creature, dependent no 
longer on the strength of limb, but the paltry 
pension of the disabled private. One glance as¬ 
sured the maiden that he bore sad news, tidings 
that would blast the hopes of her springtime, 
and ere he could tell them in words broken by 
his sorrow for her, one of his dearest child 
friends, she lay at his feet in a swoon which lasted 
for hours. 

Wearily did she again take up life's duties and 
go about her daily tasks. Gladly would she 
have lain down in the old churchyard, with the 
gory lock which they had severed from her lov¬ 
er's head after the fatal sword stroke, folded on 
her heart, that a portion of his precious dust 
might mingle with her own, while her spirit 
joined his in the brighter land. But her aged 
father and her care-worn mother yet lived to 
claim her reverence and her love, and for them 
she bore quietly her sorrow; ay, with all her 
calmness, all her rigid adherence to her sense of 
duty, so deeply did the lines of grief mark them¬ 
selves on her brow and cheeks that even the little 
children would pity her, and say in low tones, 
“ Sweet, broken hearted Maud!” * * * 

The time at which Martin Aubrey offered 
himself to the gentle girl was opportune in the 
extreme for him. Her father had been disabled 
from all labor for a twelvemonth by a partial 
paralysis; her mother was bed-ridden; a flood 
had swept off their autumnal harvest, and starva¬ 
tion had carried away the remnant of their stock. 
Back rents were due on their little farm and cot¬ 
tage, and not all the labor of the daughter could 
keep keen want from their threshold* Still, when 
first tli© thought of bettering herself and her in¬ 
firm beloved ones was urged npon her by a 
marriage with Squire Aubrey, she spurned it as 
a suggestion of the evil one. Was not her heart 
buried in that India grave ? Yes; and she could 
bear hanger, cold, suffering of every kind, bat 
she coaid not yield up the remnants of herself to 
such an unhallowed touch. And not until her 
father and mother had pleaded with her hour 
after hour, and day after day, to think of their 
wants; not until the old pastor who had laid his 
hands in the christening rite upon her infant 
brow, and knew all her trials, had boBonght her 
to become a wife; had told her it was sinful in 


the sight of Heaven for her to throw away such 
offered chances of ministering to the poor by the 
miser's gold, that it was selfish to cherish so 
earnestly her human grief, that life was given ns 
not to weep, bat work in; not until she was so be¬ 
set on all sides that she was half bereft of reason, 
did Margaret Kay consent to be wedded to 
Martin Aubrey. 

“ I do not love you,” said she to him when 
she gave the promise. “ I cannot if I would, bnt 
I will be to yon all that you care to have a wife. 
I will be faithful to the letter, not the spirit; but 
to the letter of the marriage covenant. I will 
take care of yon in sickness and in health, I will 
be frugal and industrious out doors and in, and. 
I will be a keeper at home ” And then she 
named the terms on which he should comply 
with, for she had much prudence mingled with 
her spiritual nature, and having consented to 
sacrifice herself on the filial pyre, resolved that 
it should not be iu vain. He should repair com¬ 
pletely and furnish neatly one of the pleasantest 
sitting-rooms in the old place, one that opened 
on to what was once the terraced garden, and 
this should be the home of her parents during 
their lives. A certain proportion of everything 
raised npon the land should be appropriated to 
their benefit, and a weekly stipend in money also 
allowed them, and when they died, they should 
be buried in a style worthy the dwellers of the 
Aubrey mansion. 

The miser winced at all these terms, but Mar¬ 
garet was inexorable, and he finally complied, 
confident that Mr. and Mrs. Kay, from their in¬ 
firmities and age, could not be long a burden, 
while Margaret, with but twenty-seven years on 
her head, would last many a year, and save in a 
single one all he should spend on them! 

And so they were married, quietly and with¬ 
out parade, for the bride's heart was too sad to 
care for flowers or bridal gems, and the groom 
only too glad to be free from the expense which 
had hitherto attended an Aubrey wedding. But 
the many that envied her would have pitied the 
new wife, could they have seen her in her own 
little chamber, the night before the marriage. 
From sunset till sunrise she did penance on her 
knees, crying in anguish to her heavenly Father. 

“ Thank God, I give him only my hand—my 
heart he does not want—that is and over shall be 
my own true lover's, my buried Ralph’s.” 

Once installed mistress of Aubrey Place, 
Margaret, firm in her sense of right, devoted 
herself thoroughly to the performance of her 
duties, and though never a loving, was yet a 
faithful wife. Her parents were ever her first 
care, and no remonstrance of her husband could 
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persuade her to neglect them, though the old 
folks, grown childish with age and pain, would 
often harrow her feelings to their keenest nerves, 
by telling her how proud she shonld be, that she, 
a poor cotter’s daughter, was the Lady Anbrey, 
aud then add, it was a blessed thing and the 
Lord knew so when he took him, that Ralph 
should die, else she would have been wandering 
the world over, and they starving in a hut, while 
now they lived like gentlefolks. Poor Mhrgaret 
never answered them, thongh her heart was 
bursting. Only in the solemn hour of midnight, 
and on Sabbath eves in the little churchyard, did 
she commune with her silent griefs. 

On week days, and far into the night, too, she 
was to all appearance a bustling, busy house¬ 
wife, and under her management, stinted as she 
was by her miserly companion, the old place re¬ 
sumed somewhat the look of happier days. The 
dilapidated condition of that portion of the 
house known as the stone part was hidden by a 
luxuriant growth of ivy, while the little birds 
were wooed back to build new nests in the mossy 
eaves. The fluttering clapboards on the wings 
were nailed up by her own hands, and beautiful 
flowering vines taught to trail over them. The 
garden was planted anew, and young saplings 
nurtured where once the trunks of the aged oaks 
had stood. The crumbling walls of the kitchen 
were plastered np by the same delicate hands, 
and whitened till they rivalled a snow-bank in 
hue. The dost of years was washed from the 
small casements, and they were draped with 
linen from her own loom and brightened by pots 
of blooming flowerets. The old oaken furniture 
was mended up and polished till she could see 
her own white face in it. Closets showed once 
more a goodly store of those webs which are 
ever the pride of a housekeeper. Bedrooms 
were opened to the sunlight, and the musty mat¬ 
tresses and pillows freshened anew, and then 
made fragrant with sweet-scented herbs. Pan¬ 
tries were bountifhl again with rolls of new- 
made butter, hoops of rich cheeses, pans of 
amber-hued cream, boxes of fresh-laid eggs, jars 
of delicious jellies, and jugs of exhilarating 
mead. And though the miser groaned inwardly 
and outwardly whenever Margaret went to these 
stores to lay their own table, and with whimper¬ 
ing voice said that a few potatoes and salt, or 
some coarse bread and skim-milk were good 
enough for such poor folks as they, she was 
undaunted. 

" I am the lady of Aubrey Place," she would 
say, with bitterness in her tone, "and it shall 
never he said that I was unequal to those that sat 
here before me. My table shall befit my rank." 


Nor would she have the beggars, who trem¬ 
blingly now and then came to the door, turned 
off with empty hands. In vain did Martin rave 
and even curse. Calmly would she say: 

“I am the lady of Aubrey Place, and it shall 
not be said that I am unequal to my rank. I 
want not your gold and silver, and care not 
where you put the profits of your toil in field and 
woodland, but the earnings of these hands shall 
be in part, at least, my own.” 

And then she would turn from him with such 
a queenly air, that he was cowed into submis¬ 
sion—for the time only, though, and he would 
retaliate by stealing her frugal savings; little 
silver coins, which she had laid up to give the 
poor of the town, would be grasped by his itch¬ 
ing fingers and hidden where she could not find 
them. Often, often would she murmur, “ I am 
weary, I am weary, I would that I were dead." 

But it was not until her parents passed away, 
that she realised fully her martyrdom. True, 
she performed afterwards as faithfully as before 
all her duties, but the consciousness that now 
she had nothing to love, hung over her heart like 
a nightmare in one’s dreams, and she lived and 
moved like the ghost of her former self. 

There were two years of this automaton life, 
and then a sunbeam gladdened her way. A 
babe, a fair, beauteous babe, as the old nurse 
said, M not a hit like its father, hut with the old 
Aubrey look in its eyes and the Aubrey smile on 
its lips, and a bOy-baby, too," gladdened her 
heart. 

“ God is very merciful!" breathed she to her¬ 
self, as she held its tiny hands and felt its soft 
breath on her bosom. u I will never murmur 
more. O, it is blissful, this having a little angel 
for my love!” 

For a time it did seem as though the babe 
was in reality the pure spirit its mother called it, 
for Anbrey, proud of so noble a young heir, and 
with something akin to love budding in his 
heart, relaxed somewhat the severe discipline he 
had ever strove to maintain in his household, 
and for a few weeks allowed the old place to 
maintain its hospitable profusion. But it was 
not long. Thfe sin of avarice is not easily 
repented of, and when, one day, after witnessing 
the death struggles of a valuable horse, he came 
in fretful and wayward and feeling so very poor, 
and fell to counting up the costs of the last two 
months, his miserly nature was so scared that he 
dismissed at once nurse and maid and visitors, 
and left hfe gentle wife to care for the babe and 
everything else beside. But happy in her new¬ 
born treasure, her womanly nature fully devel¬ 
oped, nothing came hard to Margaret now. She 
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washed and ironed, span and wore, churned and 
baked, cleaned and nibbed, and never thought of 
the fatigue. A little voice was ever cooing in 
her ears, little hands pressing her cheeks, little 
lips suckling her breasts, little eyes laughing 
back to her smiles, and a little heart brimful of 
love beating for her alone. 

But as years passed on, and the little son 
proved weakly and delicate, preferring rather to 
sit beside her and listen to her songs and stories, 
than to go out and assist his father in his toils, 
then the bitterness came back to Margaret's cup. 
Her husband, grown more miserly with years, 
taunted her with coddling the boy, and declared 
he would no longer have the " brat" about, un¬ 
less he fell to and earned his bread; and he 
would rouse him up long ere the sunrise and set 
him a task which only a strong man could do, 
and when at night it was unfinished, as it had to 
be, ho would send him supperless to bed in a 
cold, dilapidated attic-room, and locking the 
door, hide the key, that the mother might not re¬ 
fresh her darling with some food, and what was 
sweeter far, some dear caresses. 

The effect of this brutal treatment was soon 
visible. The child lost his fair, bright face, and 
becoming prematurely aged, wore a haggard and 
gaunt look that was fearful to behold, and finally 
sunk down fairly exhausted and sick, too. Mar¬ 
garet had restrained herself till now from any 
open expression of her feelings. She had shud¬ 
dered at the idea of teaching her child to hate its 
father, as she felt she should, if she took his part 
in all the ways her heart suggested, and she had 
striven to satisfy conscience and maternal In¬ 
stinct by silently and quietly ministering to the 
poor boy as often as occasion presented. But 
when she saw the little Ralph, then only six 
years old, stagger under the load his father had 
swung upon his shoulders, and fall on the snow, 
faint and almost breathless, she was roused and 
fought for him as a lioness for her young. 

“ He is all I have to love, and you shall not 
kill him!” screamed she, as Aubrey, seeing him 
lie there, hurried "to cane him up,” as he 
roughly said. " Go to, sir; work yourself and 
me, too, to death, if it please you, but this boy 
you shall not.” And she bore him to the house 
as though he had been a babe. 

A fearful sickness followed, and in vain did 
the mother plead for a physician. She dared 
not leave him to seek one herself, lest her hus¬ 
band's ire should vent itself on the poor child; 
and there remained nothing for her to do but 
to nurse him as tenderly as her heart suggested. 

There came one wild and terrific night, that 
winter, and with the fury of the storm, the death¬ 


ly symptoms of the little Ralph seemed to in¬ 
crease in number and ghastliness, till convul¬ 
sions of the wildest kind racked every muscle in 
bis slender form. Then the mother humbled 
herself to her husband, and on her knees begged 
of him to run for help. 

"It will cost gold to get a doctor out to¬ 
night,” said he, fiendishly clutching the gains 
paid to him that very day; "and when he 
comes, he'll only put the child in warm water and 
wrap him in hot blankets, and you can do it as 
well as he.” 

"God pardon you, Martin Aubrey, if your 
boy passes away to-night. A fearful retribution 
awaits you. You shall cry for help, and none 
shall hear; you shall plead for mercy, and re¬ 
ceive only vengeance. Your gold shall be your 
curse 1” 

There was a fearful prophecy in these words, 
wrung from her heart by its maternal agony, 
and she would have shuddered had she known 
how near its fulfilment was at hand. Busying 
herself with renewed activity about the child, 
she had the joy of seeing him, after an hour of 
terrible suspense, sink into a calm, sweet sleep. 

" There,” said her husband, " did I not tell 
you, you could do as well as any doctor ? The 
child is saved, and the money too.” 

And taking np a lantern, he went ont into one 
of the long, dark corridors. 

Fairly exhausted by her nights of watching 
and her days of toil, Margaret threw henelf on 
the cot beside little Ralph, and with one arm 
thrown over him, that his slightest motion could 
be felt, allowed herself to doze and finally fell 
into a sound sleep. A wierd dream, in which 
nothing was distinct, where everything was hor¬ 
rible, awoke her, and just then the clock struck 
twelve. She rose quickly, and lighting a new 
candle, for the other was dying in the socket, she 
looked eagerly at the child, but his breath came 
yet in sweet and measured tones. Then she 
re-kindled the fading fire, and hannted by her 
vision, ran to the bed-room. But tho bed was 
yet uncovered, and there was no trace of her 
husband there or in the keeping-room. 

" Can he have been all this time counting his 
gold?” whispered she to herself. "He is not 
wont to be so long.” 

And with a presentiment of evil in her heart, 
she hastened to search for him in the old dilap¬ 
idated rooms of the place. But he was no 
where to be found, and with a shudder, she 
turned to descend into the damp, vault-like cel¬ 
lar. It was a spot to which she did not often 
venture, for although naturally very courageous, 
there were such troops of hideous rats, and such 
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an army of creeping vermin, enclosed in its 
crumbling walls, that she ever shrank from dis¬ 
turbing them. 

Accordingly she crept down the rickety stairs, 
and screaming wildly to him at every step, has¬ 
tened to search for him in some of its dark cor¬ 
ners. Harrying back from what seemed a fruit¬ 
less look, she stumbled over a block of stone, 
and on rising and wiping the blood from her 
knee, for she had gashed it severely, she noticed 
an iron ring in the granite. 

w This then, is his secret,” said she. “ Corses 
or no curses, but I will know now, after all these 
perils.” And with a strength bom of the mo¬ 
ment, she drew it aside. 

A deep, well-like hole was visible. “ Martin!” 
Th£e was no reply. Putting her candle down, 
she descended a ladder of ropes, and hardly 
conscious of the feat she was performing, de¬ 
scended into the abyss-like place. 

There was the gold, in kegs and bags and 
piles, and there, too, was her husband—a glit¬ 
tering coin clutched in his fingers, and his keen 
gray eyes bent eagerly upon it. “Martin!” 
She shook his shoulders. He did not stir. She 
lifted the gray hair from his forehead; it was 
cold, and had a clammy touch that thrilled her 
nerves. She felt his pulse; there was no flutter 
there. She put her hand npon his heart; it was 
at rest. Martin Aubrey, the miser, was dead— 
buried in a golden grave. 

As the truth forced itself on her mind, Mar¬ 
garet was conscious of a singular faintness steal¬ 
ing over herself, while her light began to flicker 
and wane. She had barely strength to return to 
the room where slept her child, ere she fell pros¬ 
trate on the floor, half-poisoned with the malaria 
of the well. It was long ere she could recover 
sufficiently to stagger into the open air, and even 
then and after swallowing reviving cordials, she 
felt weary and sick. 

Bat the night's trials were not over. 

“ Mother—mother dear,” whispered a faint 
low voice from the cot. 

She hastened thither. The little slender arms 
of the sufferer were folded about her neck, in a 
passionate embrace. 

“ Mother, I am going—going to that sweet 
place you've told me of, where the children are 
all angels. Don't cry for me, mother—it is 
best, you know, for I was getting so tired down 
here. Kiss me, and come to me by-and-by.” 

Whiter and colder grew the little hands and 
the baby Ups—then the pnlse was still, and the 
breathing hashed. Margaret was a widow and 
childless. * * * * * 

M And now I hope she will take the good of all 


that gold,” said one and another of the villagers; 
and they looked for new things at Aubrey Place. 

But matters for a year went on about as usual, 
save that the falling fences and leading gate¬ 
posts were all replaced by substantial stone and 
iron structures, and the farm work done more 
thoroughly, under the superintendence of the 
lady's eye, by the two efficient laborers which 
she hired. Old friends found a cordial welcome 
when they came, while the poor wayfarer 'was 
fairly loaded with benefactions. A haggard, 
motherless boy, whose father terribly abused 
him, and a little orphan girl, whose only relative 
half-starved her, were taken for companions. 

In the spring-time of the second year, how¬ 
ever, there was a great change at the old place. 
Prom attic to cellar, all was thoroughly and 
tastefully repaired. 

“ Now she is going to take her comfort,” said 
her friends; and they looked for the revels of 
the olden time. 

But Margaret still worked on in the same 
busy way, sitting ever in the old kitchen, save 
when company gammoned her to the other lux¬ 
urious rooms. People began to call her a strange, 
queer woman, and to fear that her trials had 
wrecked the better portion of her nature, and 
some even said, “ she was broken-hearted Maud 
as a girl—God grant she be not crazy Maud in 
her old days.” 

The trouble was, none understood her fairly., 
They did not know that she shrunk from touch¬ 
ing the miser's gold, as though Heaven's ba$ 
were on the coin—for had she not pleaded for 
one only to save her dying boy, and it was re¬ 
fused her ? They did not know that she hftd 
consecrated all those treasures to a high and 
holy purpose, and was only striving by her own 
labors to accumulate enough to carry her gently 
down life's decline. 

****** 

She was sitting one evening, in the second win¬ 
ter of her loneliness, Reside the kitchen fire, deep 
in a reverie—not with folded hands, however, 
for she was never idle, even in her saddest hoars. 
There was always some poor one in the village 
who needed a pair of her warm stockings or 
mittens, or one of her soft hoods or comforts, 
and ever as she thought, her fingers plied the 
| shining needles. A low, tremulous rap at the 
( poreh door roused her. Opening it, she saw 
crouching in the snow, which had drifted on the 
threshold, the figure of what seemed an aged 
man, for his white locks and long gray beard 
were streaming in the wind. The remnants of a 
martial cloak were muffled about him, and as 
Margaret aided him to rise, she saw that he 
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seemed crippled in an arm and leg. As duti¬ 
fully and gently as though he had been her own 
dear grandsire, she led him to a comfortable seat 
beside the biasing (ire, and hastened to dll a tray 
with the daintiest of food. 

“ You are kind, lady,” said the wayfarer, when 
he had ate and drank sufficiently; “ very kind. 
Take an old man’s blessing.” And he pro¬ 
nounced a fervent benediction, and then gathered 
up his cloak to leave. 

“You are aged and feeble, father, and for 
such, especially, is Aubrey Place a refuge. There 
is ever a bed ready for such as you, the worn 
and weary. Stay, then, and rest.” 

“ Thanks, lady, thanks 1 I am old, indeed, 
and to the aged rest is precious. I will abide 
till morning.” And then he drew his chair close 
to the fire and commenced talking in the gar¬ 
rulous way of an old man. “ I have seen many 
a pleasant clime, but none so lovely as old Eng¬ 
land, and I have come to lay my bones here.” 

“ You have travelled, then !” said Margaret, 
out of courtesy. 

“ Ay, many an hundred mile. I was a sol¬ 
dier, lady, and fought for my king in the new 
colonies; fought against right that time, but I 
did not feel it then. Afterwards I came back to 
my old home and wooed me a gentle girl, and 
we had set our bridal mom, when I was hurried 
off to another land. Ah, lady! if you have 
never parted from your lover, if thousands of 
miles have not lain between you and him, you 
can never dream of what I suffered. O, I could 
tell a tale that would make your gentle heart pity 
the poor stranger. I could tell you of a fearful 
battle, in which hosts of my brave men were 
slain; of a sword-stroke that so nearly dashed 
out my own life, that they left me with the 
dead; of a captivity of years among wild men; 
of a rescue to freedom, when hope was nearly 
dead; of a return to ray native land, only to 
find that my heart’s fondest wish was blighted— 
that the maiden whom years before I had won, 
was a wife and mother. It is a long, sad story 
— Maud, will you hear it ?” 

As in a trance, had Margaret sat for the last 
few minutes—riveted by something, she knew 
not what, in the old man’s eye and quivering 
tone; but with that pet name, a wild, strange 
thought came to lier, and as he repeated— 
* * Maud, will you hear it V* she fell at his knees. 

“ Tell me—tell me, if I dream alone by the 
fireside, or whether the dead, the buried, my own 
lost love comes back ?” she cried : 

“ Maud!” the tone was no longer that of an 
old man, but it was rich and mellow as a strain 
of music. “ Maud, look at me!” There was a 


fluttering of the martial cloak, and of the long 
white hair, and then an officer in splendid uni¬ 
form, a man in the prime of life and glory, stood 
before the amazed and trembling woman. 

“ Do the dead look at thee with eyes so elo¬ 
quent of love!” whispered the stranger, as he 
bent his glance upon her; “do the dead fold 
thee in an embrace like this V ’ and he clasped 
her to his heart; “ do the dead give thee kisses 
so full of love as these ?” and he pressed a hun¬ 
dred soft, sweet touches on her lips and cheeks. 

“ Ralph! Ralph!” The words were breathed 
only, and then she lay lifeless on his bosom. 

But a great joy seldom kills, and when, the 
long swoon over, she sat beside him all through 
the dim night, and heard in full the story he Jiad 
hinted, she felt that she could again take np her 
life, not os the weary load it had been so many 
years, but a bright, God-given blessing. 

“ I promised thee a name of honor, gems for 
thy brow, thy neck, thy fingers, and a purse of 
gold,” said the lover, when the winter sunlight 
streamed again into the old house. “And I 
have brought them all. Old England has no 
prouder name than that of the Earl de Lisle; and 
for jewels, here are they.” 

And he clasped a coronet of diamonds amid 
her yet glossy hair, fastened a chain of brilliants 
over her widow’s kerchief, and on the wedding 
finger, slipped a golden ring. 

“ And as for wealth,” he continued, “ my 
castle, with all its treasures, awaits the coming 
of my bride. One month I give thee, Margaret, 
to scatter the gold of Aubrey and donate his 
lands. Then thou art wholly mine.” 

And when the four weeks were up, the plans 
of the Lady Aubrey were complete. From the 
wayside, the poor-house and the hovel, were 
gathered English peasants, old men and women, 
and little tottering children; and Aubrey Place, 
henceforth their home, the miser’s gold which 
the widow would not touch had the curse re¬ 
moved from it by the prayers of those it blessed 
with shelter, food and raiment. 

And then, life’s shadows all behind it, and 
only sunshine in the future, came Margaret’s 
wedding-day, and this second time there was no 
mockery in the marriage, for the bride gave not 
only her hand but her heart to the noble groom. 
Once only on that beauteous day did tears fall 
from the eyes of the Lady of De Lisle. One 
moment, on her passage from the church door to 
the carriage, she paused beside a little grave. 
When she then turned away, the snow-drop that 
had blossomed there was moistened with some 
pearl-like drops—such dew as Heaven itself 
might weep ovea the early called. 
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ADDRESS TO MOSQUITOES. 


BT MAC* MAURICE. 


0) ye horrid, cruel wmture*! 

Hew ye bile with poiaonou* sting; 

,And contort your “ pointed ” features 
To such wry attempts to sing. 

Thieves ye see both rich and rare— 
Steal my patience and my sleep, 
Whirling, bussing in the air: 

Nightly vigils I must keep. 

And without an invitation 
Noiselessly ye light on me, 

Buck my blood with vulture ration, 

Or like greedy lawyer's fee. 

Lifting quick my hand on high, 

Bent on mingling in the fray, 
VengefUlly I let it fly— 

Eoce! there ye are away! 

THE LADY FORGER. 

A ? AWE-BROKER'S STORY. 

BT MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 


Many rears ago, while spending a few days at 
the beautiful country seat, formerly the home of 
Pierpont Edwards, in Connecticut, I was much 
interested in a story told of a lady forger, by a 
pawn broker of New York, returning in the same 
steamboat from Bridgeport. I give it, as near as 
memory recalls, in his own words : 

“ I was brought up in a remote inland village 
of Connecticut, and served three years, on quit¬ 
ting the district school, in an attorney's office in 
Waterbury, passed a tolerably fair examination 
at the New Haven Law School, then went to 
Bridgeport and pat oat a shingle on my own 
hook. My success was not much to boast of, and 
so, in partnership with a former associate in the 
law office where I studied, Moses Abrams, I 
opened a pawn-broker's and exchange office, in 
New York. By discounting bills to fast young 
men, at extra high interest, we soon were en¬ 
abled to remore from our first dingy locality on 
Chatham Street, to a more aristocratic thorough¬ 
fare,where my business was pretty nearly divided 
between fools and spendthrifts. 

44 One morning I was busied with three of my 
clients. A crack-brained patentee, a gentleman 
horse jockey (he used at that time to drive a 
pair of stylish greys, he has since died, the gate¬ 
keeper of a hospital), and a handsome yonng 
fellow with a rather vacant countenance, a splen¬ 
did mpustaqhe, elaborate cb&in, and Kemble walk¬ 
ing cane. I was despatching each in his tarn, 
with as few words as possible, sentiment forming 

17 


no item in my stock of trade, when Abrams pnt 
his head in, to say a lady was in the back office 
desiring to see me, hinting at the same time that 
her time was limited. 

“ It immediately occurred to me, it might be 
* La belle Rosalie,' of the-Theatre. I re¬ 

membered her the petted favorite of the opera, 
with an immense salary. The furore had sub¬ 
sided, and la favorita was now designated as 

44 fat old Mrs.-.'' Fully expecting to meet 

the slip-shod prima donna, who could not possi¬ 
bly contrive to subsist on five hundred dollars a 
week, I went into my private office, into which 
Abrams was jost ushering the lady—but not the 
actress. Gracefully as a swan, she swam into 
the room, dressed in the extreme of fashion, yet 
richly and in good taste. She had fine eyes, 
good teeth, a splendid figure, dark, luxuriant 
hair, and a fashionably modulated voice. 

“ She threw herself languidly into the chair I 
placed for her, uncoiling the purport of her visit, 
by saying that she had called to consult, and see 
if she could raise a sum of ready money, * having 
been unfortunately involved, just then, in pecu¬ 
niary difficulties.' According to my custom, I 
let her talk on, only putting in an occasional 
question, or random word, to help her along, 
while I noted the cool, passionless gray eye, and 
thin, hard chiselled lips, true index of tricky, sel¬ 
fish calculation. A proud, selfish woman, indif¬ 
ferent to all things save the disgrace that would 
affect her rank and influence, in the high position 
she occupied. 

444 How much would you require ?' I asked. 

44 She seemed a little taken aback in her string 
of high-flown phrases, by this direct, matter-of- 
fact question, passed her white, jewelled hand, 
from which she had drawn her glove, across her 
brow, as if calculating the necessary amount, then 
with a look meant for childish helplessness, and 
an assurance perfectly marvellous, replied, 4 about 
a thousand dollars.’ 

44 4 And what security do you propose to give V 

44 For the first time, her firmness seemed to 
waver, her face flushed, her fingers twitched at her 
watchchain, but her self-possession immediately 
returned, and assuming a tone of hauteur she 
asked, 4 Is security necessary 1 have you a right ? 
is it customary to ask other than my own note V 

44 1 laughed at her assnrance, I could not help 
it. Gradually her grand manner became sub¬ 
dued, her lip quivered, 4 she would give me Mr. 

-, as security,' insinuating thereby that she 

was on terms of intimacy with a gentleman 
whose name stood high in Wall Street, while I 
knew perfectly well that he wonld not endorse a 
note for any one, on any consideration. I saw 
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at once that she meditated passing a forgery on 
me, and so brought the conference to a close 
by asking, ‘Will yon permit me to call on 
Mr.- V 

“But this she had no intention of; so rising, 
with an air of offended dignity, remarked, ‘that 
though as an old and familiar friend of her 
family, she could rely on Mr. — endorsing her 
note for the amount required, still, it would look 
like undue liberty in a pawn-broker to call on him. 1 
And out she walked with the air of aq empress. 

“ It might hare been about a week after this 
risit, when a jeweller whom I had often met, and 
knew by reputation to be a worthy man, unfor¬ 
tunately burdened with debt, and a large family, 
introduced himself as Mr. Jacob Brown, en¬ 
tering, though, with eYident hesitation on his 
business by saying, ‘ I hear, Mr. Sharpe, that you 
discount bills, and I hare one I hare brought for 
that purpose. 1 

“I glanced at it. It was drawn by Mrs. 
Dashfort (the lady who had called on me), and 
accepted by Mr. Tubbs, of the great Wall Street 
firm of Finnerty, Tubbs & Co. I looked at it 
scrutinizingly, and could have sworn it to be 
Tubbs's signature; but that I knew the terms 
of his partnership with the firm of Finnerty & Co., 
precluded his signing any such note. I handed 
it back. There must have been something in 
the expression of my face, or manner, that struck 
poor Brown as singular, for he said, ‘ It is surely 
safe, is it not V 

“ I replied by asking, ' From whom did you 
get it, Mr. Brown V 

“‘From Mrs. Dashfort, herself. She deals 
largely in my store, runs up extravagant bills, 
but is excellent pay.' 

“ ‘ Has she ever before offered you a note 
drawn and accepted, as this V 

“ * Yes, one about a month ago. I at that time, 
knowing she owed Smith & Hatch, jewellers, a 
considerable amount, paid it away to them; 
there was a small difference remaining, which 
they handed me/ 

“ ‘ The payment has not come round yet of 
that note. How long has it to run V 

“ ‘ It was drawn at sixty days; it will be due in 
a fortnight/ 

“ ‘ You endorsed it, I presume V 

‘“Yes, Smith & Hatch required. A mere 
form, they said, to show that it came properly 
into their possession/ 

“ ‘ For what is this present note of Mrs. Dash¬ 
fort drawn ? She cannot surely owe you another 
three hundred dollars for jewelry V 

“ ‘No, but she is desirous to raise the where¬ 
withal for finery for Saratoga. The truth being, 


she is a most extravagant woman, only, after 
all, excellent pay/ 

“ ‘ When does she leave for Saratoga V 
“ • Next week/ 

“ ‘ She will then be absent when the note you 
paid over to Messrs Smith & Hatch becomes 
due. Now, Mr. Brown (and I looked him 
steadily in the face), could you pay that note if 
she fails, when it becomes due V 
“ ‘ Me! I, meet it! Why, Mr. Sharpe, it 
would ruin me 1' and he mopped the perspiration 
with his red cotton handkerchief from his moist, 
cold forehead. The bare possibility of such a 
contingency was distraction. I thought it best 
to be explicit. 

“ ‘ Mr. Brown, this note is a forgery! The 
sooner you get her to take it up, the better, and 
then the sooner you enter upon the cash system 
in your future sales to Mrs. Dashfort, the safest 
for yourself/ 

“ He turned deadly pale. 

“ * This is her handwriting, I knowit well, and 
she never disappointed, having always hitherto 
been punctual in her payments/ 

“ Still, I saw he felt alarmed and anxioua. 
I said, ‘ you seem very positive, Mr. Brown, that 
this note is all correct. Now this/ and I laid 
my finger on the endorsement, ‘ this is a forgery / 
“ The perspiration oozed in large drops to the 
poor man's forehead. He protested his innocence 
of any hand in such a swindle. My experience 
showed this, from the first. 

“ * Now, Mr. Brown, take it more coolly; do 
nothing to injure yourself; make no threat about 
police and exposure ; but just take the note back 
to Mrs. Dashfort, simply saying that you cannot 
get it discounted. For the other, that you paid 
off to Messrs Smith & Hatch—just leave that to 
me. I think I can contrive that, instead of going 
to Saratoga, Mrs. Dashfort remains to take it up/ 
“ Somewhat re-assured by -this, poor Brown 
departed; yet still nervous and woefully changed 
from the hesitating, yet hopeful man who had 
come to me within the hour. No sooner had he 
left, than I wrote a note to Mrs. Dashfort, 
having ascertained her address by the directory, 
to be No. —, Le Grand Place. The note ran : 

“ ‘ Madam, —I have been offered a note this 
morning, purporting to be drawn by you. From 
circumstances that have transpired since you did 
me the honor to call on me, I nave examined the 
bill presented for discount closely, and feel con¬ 
vinced there is something wrong about it. I take 
sufficient interest in you to advise that you get it 
back immediately; and that if you nave any 
others of a like stamp out, that you endeavor to 
get them into your own hands as soon as 
possible. SaIutki. Shakpe. 

Mrs. Algernon Dashfort, Le Grand Place.’ 
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“ The fad was, I did feel interested in the cate. 
Interested in poor Brown, a conscieatioas, worthy 
man with- a large family; and interested (do not 
laugh), in the beautiful, fascinating woman,whom 
I looked on as giving way to extmvagance and 
temptation ahe had not ferae of character to 
resist If the case had been a man’s, I doubt if 
I should have felt the sympathy I did for this 
magnificent creature, led into so fatal an error 
through pecuniary difficulties. An hobr later, a 
colored servant in livery brought me a perfumed 
note, that, the embossed envelope opened, filled 
the office with rose odors. It ran thus: 

“ ‘ Dear Sir:—As a stranger to yon, I cannot 
too highly estimate your kind consideration in 
the matter of the note, of which I, too, have just 
heard. Gan you not come to me for a few 
minutes, to confer respecting a loan I am most 
anxious about ? I should like much to see you, 
when I doubt not to be able to explain aU about 
it, satisfactorily. Again thanking you for the 
interest you have taken in the matter, begging 
you to call, if possible, I shall remain at home | 
to await you, all morning. 

Maodiiixs Dashfout. 1 I 

11 Bose-scented, rose-tinted, its very nonchalance J 
redolent of rank and fashion, the contents were j 
nevertheless an implied confession of forgery. | 
Why els© thank me ? or why write at all ? Silent 
indignation would have been given the matter by 
an innocent woman. My verbal reply sent 
through the liveried servant, therefore, was, that 
while much engaged that day in my office, on 
urgent business, yet if she would call in the af¬ 
ternoon, I should be happy to advise in any mat¬ 
ter in which I was consulted. The liveried foot¬ 
man stared as he bowed himself out. Much the 
fellow doubtless marvelled that such slight notice 
was taken of any behest of his magnificent mis¬ 
tress, by a bill-discounter-™*, broker. 

** In my active pursuit, battling against the 
trickery imbibed as fast people squander their. 
property, I had forgotten all about Mrs. Dash- 
foot, when an elegant barouche drove past, stop¬ 
ping at a fashionable millinery establishment, 1 
next door; the steps were rattled down, and the 
next moment the magnificent figure of that stylish, 1 
beautiful woman, closely veiled, entered the hall i 
leading to my office, she having just sent up her. 
card by the colored footman. 

“ Throwing herself gracefully in a chair, and ; 
fixing her keen, dark gray eyes in a scrutinizingj 
glance to observe their effect, she began uncoiling 
a set of fashionable phrased expression of thanks 
* for the kindness I had shown in her unpleasant 
little pecuniary dilemma.’ 

“ But I cut her short with, * You must not sup¬ 
pose it.* trifle, madam, or that your hnihand-p 
or family’s position could save yondxoat a pen¬ 


itentiary if once canght in this transaction. In 
fact it would go against you with a jury, that you 
could descend from your high vantage ground, to 
inveigle a poor mah, Mr. Brown, into acting aa 
an accomplice. He brought me your last note 
for discount. I saw at once it was n forgery. 
The other he has himself endorsed, taking up the 
debt due Messrs Smith & Hatch. This becomes 
payable in a fortnight, but I advise you to lose 
no time in taking both notes up, and getting 
them into your own possession.’ 

“ The grand manner with which ahe had 
entered, all melted away as I spoke. Her lip 
trembled, her bieast fluttered, and tours coursed 
down through the vennilion so charmingly 
blooming on her cheek. She had drawn off her 
pale, primrose kids, and now wrung her white 
and jewelled hands in well acted helplessness. 

What ocmid©! How can l raise the money 
to take them up ? Mr. Dashfort does not dream 
of how much I owe. 0, cannot you kelp me V 

“ Now people of my profession are said to 
have assurance. I suppose I am wot without my 
share of it; but Mrs. Das Wort’s sublime effrontery 
surprised me. Without responding to her propo¬ 
sal thatd should fork over the oeedfkl, I said : 

“ 4 Should Mr. Brown suspect tlie true position 
of affairs, his fears would ram you irretrievably ; 
for he has a lauge family dependent on him for 
bread, and under all the circumstances, would 
not hesitate to arrest you at once.’ 

“I saw her start whon I said this, but sinking 
back with aaudmirably assumed look of infantine 
helplessness, she arid,« a pleading, fashionable 
drawl: 

Whaf can I do? I have brongbt my 
diamonds, though I cannot see how 1 am to ap¬ 
pear without them at Saratoga.’ 

“ * Thatessentially alters the case, madam. I 
can lend yen any amount you require on good 
security.’ 

“ * Then,’ she replied, without a trace remain¬ 
ing of tbeteaifel, trembling pleading of the pre¬ 
vious moment, * be so gedd as to summon my 
servtet, be will bring my jewel casket.’ Then 
smoothing out her flounces, nud raising her eyes 
in a survey Of the cetKug, she sat tapping her 
gaiter with the ivsiy handle of her sunshkde, 
until he appeared; bearin g a small box, beauti¬ 
fully inlaid, -of rosewood and ebony. Withdraw¬ 
ing a tiny hey *frem her reticule, Mrs. Dashfort 
opened it, and taking out a papier macke marvel 
of a casket, touched a hidden spring, when the 
lid fiyltig‘Open, discovered a glittering set of dia¬ 
monds, necklace, bracelet, pin, ring, and ear¬ 
rings, with a waist clasp and sprig for the hair. 
& beld U ft momeut4n «be light. Closing down 
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the lid I handed it back. ' Madam, I cannot 
assist yon ' 

“ Her face flushed through its roseate rouge, she 
saw that my practised eye had discovered at a 
glance that the set of diamonds substituted in the 
costly casket, were but paste; the real brilliants 
being doubtless pawned elsewhere to take up 
previous notes as they had fallen due. She saw 
herself foiled, and again wept and entreated me 
not to see her ruined. 

“ * O, Mr. Sharpe 1 only save me from expos¬ 
ure 1 do but lend me three hundred dollars; I 
will go somewhere in the country, and retrench 
until I have paid you back I* 

“ I was long accustomed to assurance, but this 
capped the climax, actually took away my 
breath. For a moment I looked at the unabash¬ 
ed, beautiful woman, pleading in her fashionable 
drawl, and looking supplicatingly with eyes that 
longed to command. 

“ ‘ Really, Mrs. Dashfbrt, you pay but a poor 
compliment to my experience, when you ask me 
to lend you three hundred dollars, after having 
tried to palm off a forgery on me, and but just 
now essayed to impose some worthless bits of 
paste and copper tinsel, as a security for the 
same. No, I am too conscientious a trustee of 
the gains 1 intend for my family, to place so con¬ 
siderable a sum in the hands of a lady who shows 
herself so expert a swindler as yourself.* 

“ At this she rose with a look of injured dignity, 
assured me Mr. Brown's note, as well as that 
paid Messrs Smith A Hatch, should be duly hon¬ 
ored, without any assistance from me. 

" * I am glad that you can save yourself from 
pending disgrace, by other means than the 
treacherous return yon premeditated making me 
for my timely warning.* 

“ Coldly acknowledging my attention in seeing 
her to the door, she left, with a deeply offended 
air. Still the impression on me was too great to 
let me sit quietly by, while poor Brown, to save 
himself, would resort to threats and the police. 
Under my recommendation he called upon her 
husband, the result of the conference being that 
both notes were immediately taken up. Thank¬ 
ful for her escape, and earnestly hoping that she 
had had enough in her fright, as well as the 
anguish of her noble-bearted husband, to stay 
her from any further attempt of like dangerous 
nature, I had forgotten these events, when at 
the close of the season, a discount agent came to 
me to get a bill discounted for a lady, it being 
accepted by a well known,and wealthy auctioneer, 
of Chamber Street. I glanced at it—I felt he 
was not the son of person to entrust with so 
weighty a secret, but advised him to take it back. 


and tell the lady he had offered it to me, and that 
I feared there was something wrong about it. I 
now every morning look over the police reports 
with a strange foreboding for the fate of the mag¬ 
nificent woman who drew it; for yon have al¬ 
ready guessed that the lady trafficking with the 
discount agent, was none other than Magdalene 
Dashfort, the graceful lady forger." 


A HAPPY DISAPPOINTMENT. 

The pious John Newton was once in mnch 
perplexity about providing for his family, being 
thrown out of employment. A friend of bis 
tried to obtain for him an office, but failed. 
Quite unexpectedly be received an appointment 
he had not sought. Speaking of the occurrence, 
he says: 

“ I found afterwards the place I misted would 
have been very unsuitable for me, and that this, 
which I had no thought of, was the very thing I 
could have wished for, as it afforded me much 
leisure, and the liberty of living in my own way. 
Several circumstances unnoticed by others con¬ 
curred to show me that the good baud of the 
Lord was as remarkably concerned in this event 
as in any other turn m my life.** 

A similar fact was recently related to us by one 
of the most successful book publishers in this 
country. He had completed his classical studies, 
and had strong recommendations from some of 
the professors for a situation in a school. A 
trifling objection prevented his securing the place. 
Greatly mortified, he resolved to come to the 
United States. He came, and his success and 
his usefulness have been extraordinary. Under 
God he owes it all to a painful and mortifying 
disappointment. 

There are few Christians, we are persuaded, 
who if accustomed to observe the providences of 
God toward them, could not relate similar facts. 
We certainly can. And if we shall reach that 
better world, where that which is in part shall be 
done away, and our knowledge shall be perfect, 
we shall see that all our disappointments were 
ordered for our good—that our Heavenly Father 
led us by a way that we knew not, for our eter¬ 
nal advantage. “ For we know that all things 
do work together for good to them that love 
God.** 

Such facts as those we hays stated, ought 
greatly to relieve the troubles of the pious, when 
tiieir plans or hopes are disappointed. The hand 
of God is in it; and though it may seem to be 
most unfortunate—even unmixed evil, there is a 
blessing in it. 

“ Judge not the Lord by table sense, 

But trust him for his grace: 

Behind a frowning Providence 
He bidee a smiling face. 

His purposes will ripen tat, 

Uufoldiug every hour; 

The bad may have a bitter taste, 

But sweet wUl be the flower.” 

— St. Louis Republican. 


Sydney Smith said of Lady Murray's mother, 
who had a most benevolent countenance, that 
her smile was bo radiant that it would force a 
gooseberry bush to flower. 
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A STORY ABOUT AURORA. 


ST USA LIKDKtf. 


Darkness reigned o'er all the land, 

And brooded o'er the sea, 

Bnoircling wittiite gloomy hand 
Dim, drear immensity. 

No twinkling star lUtused'ibe world; 

The earth was rold and waste, 

And goblin shapes their wings unfurled. 

In the silence deep and Test. 

Grim Chaos with his darkling train 
Held revel wild and mad, 

Strange flitting o’er the troubled main, 

In storms and darkness clad. 

Death, Sorrow, Wailing and Despair 
With visage wan appeared, 

And Horror, with her unbound hair 
Upraised with fear and dread. 

But hear! now list!.the, restless sea 
Has stilled its deep-soloed roar, 

And the haggard forms of darkness flee, 

To come again no mow. 

for each spectral,.gaunt and goblin fonn, 

And the moaning, heaving sea, 

Have heard a voice above the storm— 

The* voice of Deity. 

u Let there be light!” the Baler says, 

And lo! before him stands 
A midden dad in golden rays. 

With'beauty in her bawds. 

She smiles, and glimmering through the night 
Bright beams of sunshine fell, 

Bobing the earth in garments bright, 

At her sweet, rippling call. 

No longer does the darkness* brood 
'Unmingled with fair hope and-cheer, 
for God hath said that lighfeis goed, 

And he hath sent Aurora here. 


CELLING A BROKER. 


BT FREDERICK W. 8AUVMR4. 


“Hello, Tom Tompkins, bow'd yer health, 
old feller V ' inquired Captain Booth, .in a large 
tone of voice, as he swarmed into the office of 
the first mentioned gentleman. 

“ Most dead, thank yon," replied Tompkins, 
mournfully raising his eyes from his desk and 
gazing upon his visitor with no expression of 
cqnntenance whatever. “ How are ye yourself 1” 

“ Bugged. But what are you studying over 
so busily ?" 

“A stiffikit,” returned Tompkins, handing his 
Visitor a small half sheet of paper, partly written 
And partly printed in red and black letters. 

Jt jO p a certificate of stock 1" said the captain. 


running his eyes over the paper. “ Three hun¬ 
dred shares in the Lake Inferior Humbugging 
and Copper-Mining Company, eh ? Well, that's 
nothing to look so sulky about, provided you got 
it cheap enough. What did k cost you 1" 

“ Ten dollars a share.'' 

“Ten dollars!” echoed the captain, in evi¬ 
dent amazement. “ When did you buy it ?" 

“ Yesterday." 

“ Tom l^ompkins, are you a fool, or aint you V ' 

“I'm afraid I am," returned Tompkins, very 
meekly. 

“ So am I," said the captain, severely. Then 
bracing his back against the wall and getting on 
an expression like an indignant school-ma'am*, 
lie proceeded: “Do you happea to know, Mr. 
Tompkins, that the shares of the Lake Inferior 
Humbugging and Copper-Mining Company are 
as dull as a hoe, this very day, at five dollars 

“Yes." 

“ And have been for a month or more f" 

“ I know it" 

“And notwithstanding your knowledge of that 
fact, you mean to tell me you paid ten dollars, 
no longer ago than yesterday ?" 

“Yes." 

“ Well, Mr. Tompkins," continued the captain, 
with the air of a man who wishes to wash his 
hands of ail responsibility, “it’s none of my 
business how you get rid of your cash, not a bit 
of my business—of course not—still I consider 
it my duty to suggest to your friends the pro¬ 
priety of a commission of lunacy on your case. 
Perhaps you miay have no objections to giving 
me the reasons for acting in this insane manner V 9 

“ I would have done so before, if you had 
given me a chance," returned Tompkins, with a 
faint show of spirit. 

“ Well, you've got a chance now; let's see 
you do it." 

“ Well, you know that about four months ago 
I was hard pushed for funds, and in a mighty 
tight corner. I was compelled to raise the wind 
somehow, and no way seemed easier than to sell 
that big corner lot of mine down by the court¬ 
house, which I did to old Scratchard, the bank¬ 
er, for his four months note for three thousartd. 
dollars* I endorsed the paper, got it discounted, 
and thought no mace about it, supposing it 
would be taken care of at maturity of course. 
Well, day before yesterday old Scratchard came 
down here and told me that it would be utterly 
impossible for him to take up the note, and of¬ 
fered me this stock, if I would take it up and 
cell the business settled between us. As the 
stock at the market price was worth only fifteen, 
hundred dollars^—just fifty per cent—I objected,. 
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of coarse; where upon he informed me that if I 
did not accept his proposal, he would be com¬ 
pelled to go iBto chancery, when hie assets 
would not divide above twenty-five per cunt.— 
that all the rest of his creditors had agreed to 
similar terms, and referred me to Squire John¬ 
son, his principal creditor. Telling him I would 
give him an answer next day, I went to see 
Squire Johnson, who told me that he held some¬ 
thing like twelve thousand dollars of Scratchard’s 
paper, and from the knowledge he had of his 
affairs, he considered himself remarkably lncky 
to get fifty per cent., and advised me as a friend 
to dose at onto with the offer. Under these 
circumstances, I took up the note, had the 
slock transferred to my name, and gave a receipt 
in full. So you see it has cost me ten dollars a 
share, and I am out of pocket just fifteen hun¬ 
dred by the operation.” 

“ Mr. Tompkins,” said the captain, with much 
dignity, after having listened scowlingly to the 
narration of his friend, “ what fool ever told yon 
that yon knew how to do business ? You’ve been 
sold—you have—and served you right, too! 
You're flatter than a pancake, and softer than a 
sun-fish—you are—or you'd never have been 
swindled by such a cock-and-bull story as that! 
Old Scratchard is worth fifty thousand dollars 
to-day—at) of which he has made oat of such 
greenies as you! This Squire Johnson is another 
of the same sort; they play mto each other's 
hands, are always each other's principal cred¬ 
itors, and always advise the goose that's to be 
plucked, as a friend, to settle for the most he can 
get. If you had been smart enough to have re¬ 
fused anything less than a hundred cents, the note 
would have been taken up the day k became 
due—don't you see ?” 

It s probable Tompkins did see, for he opened 
his eyes wide enough. 

“ Old Scratch is mighty smart, there's no mis¬ 
take about that,” continued the captain; " bus I 
think 1 know a game that will take him down a 
peg or two.” And drawing his chair close along¬ 
side that of his friend, he entered kite a lengthy 
explanation, hot in so low a tone that the-reader 
will not be able to overbear what ho says. 

It must have been something very amusing, 
however, for they both laughed fit to kill them¬ 
selves, and when they separated, Tompkins went 
to his desk in much better spirits than he had 
manifested for several days, and Chptaia Booth 
went whistling down the street in search of a 
certain man whose surname was Jinx, which in¬ 
dividual he found in bis own apartment and his 
shirt sleeves, busily engaged ironing the wrinkles 
out of his cravat on the hot stove ftrwri ^ 


Another long conversation, accompanied with 
much snickering, resulted in Jinx's seating him¬ 
self at a table and scratching off a page of man¬ 
uscript, which being submitted to the inspection 
of the captain, met with his unqualified appro¬ 
bation, and he took his hat, gloves, cane and de¬ 
parture ; while Jinx, keeping the paper and his 
I own counsel, hurriedly decked himself out in 
I gorgeous array and hastened to the railroad sta¬ 
tion, where he took the Pugwash special train for 
the city. Arrived at the metropolis, he marched 
boldly into the office of the Daily Evening 
Scissors, and drawirig the mysterious manuscript 
from his pocket, laid It before his friend the ed¬ 
itor. That tremendous and aweinspiring plural 
individual picked up the written word, read it 
from beginning to end, grinned, tapped his nose, 
winked, promised it should appear in that day's 
issue, and requested Jinx to clear out, as he was 
cruel busy arid did not wish to be interrupted. 
Jinx, as requested, cleared out of the sanctum 
and into the printing department, where he 
patiently waited until the paper went to press, 
when possessing himself of the first half-dozen 
copies, he glanced with a satisfied air at an 
article, headed, ** Discovery of an immense mass 
of native copper;” then running his finger still 
further down the column, he paused at “ sales of 
stock this day,” and finding a line that read as 
follows, “ Lake Inferior H. and C. M. Company, 

-5,” he took a type of the figure 2 from the 

case, and having inked it, he made a careful im¬ 
pression on the paper, altering the line so as to 
make it read, “ Lake Inferior H. and C. M. 

Company, -25,” a very material advance 

upon the market value of the stock. Having 
; effected a like alteration m all the papers, he 
i folded them nicely, tucked them under his wing, 

; and pulled foot for the depot to catch the first 
return train. He was just in season to take a 
fljring leap into the door of the baggage car, as 
' the locomotive coughed and sneezed itself out of 
the station. The first person his eye rested upon 
within the car, was the young gentleman who dis¬ 
tributes the city papers in Pngwash, who, with a 
big bundle of sheet literature under his arm, was 
seated upon a butter-firkin, smoking “ a center.” 

“ Hello, Bob! just the chap I was looking 
after.” 

" You came within half a second of having to 
look after me a good spell longer,” returned 
Bob. “ What is't you want of me ?” 

** Do you want to make a five-spot ?” 

"Does a pig love mud?” asked Bob, In evi- 
dent amazement at the absurdity of the question. 

“ Well, then—listen!” said Mr. Jinx, seating 
himself upon -an adjoining-firkin. M You deliver 
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the Daily Scissors to old Scr&tchard and most 
of the other occupants of the same building ?" 

"Yes" 

" Well, I don't want you to deliver them till 
an hour later than usual to night." 

" That's easy enough," said Bob. 

" And I don't want you to deliver your own 
papers at all,” continued Jinx, drawing a bundle 
of Scissors from his pocket. " I want you to 
take these papers and put one of them into old 
Scratchard's office, one into the office opposite, 
and distribute the rest in the store underneath." 

"Is that all ?” asked Bob. 

" That's all." 

" What's the game!” 

" Never mind the game—will you do it ?” 

" You'll give a five, you say ?” 

" Yes." 

" It's a bargain. Let's see the toad-skin !'* 

Slowly and reluctantly Jinx drew from his 
pocket the required toad-skin, which Bob seised 
and thrust where no human eye could see it. 

While these things were transpiring, Mr. 
Scratchard, broker, sat alone in his office, at his 
desk, looking over many a note and bond and 
mortgage. Presently a heavy step is heard on 
the stairs, the door opens, Captain Booth enters. 

"Ah, good morning, Mr. Scratchard!" 

" Good morning, Captain Booth; take a seat." 

" Thank you. Fine weather, this ?” 

" Ye es, quite pleasant," said Mr. Scratchard, 
hesitatingly, as though unwilling to commit him¬ 
self upon a subject of such vital importance. 

"Anything moving in the stock market ?” 

" No, nothing; I never knew such stagnation." 

" Flat as dish-water, eh ?—the bears having it 
all their own way. But it can't remain so long, 
Mr. Scratchard—there must be a change soon— 
must be— must be 1" And the captain brought 
his hand down upon his right leg, with a loud 
spank at every word, as though striving to con¬ 
vince his knees that a change was inevitable. 

" There certainly is room for a change for the 
better," returned the broker, glancing over the 
top of his spectacles at the captain, to see what 
occasioned his unusual enthusiasm. 

" By the way, Mr. Scratchard, I believe you 
have a little lot of the Lake Inferior stock ?" 

" Why yes, I have, as you say, a few shares," 
lied the broker, who knew he hadn't a share of 
that stock in the world. But a chance for a 
trade justified, in his eyes, any number of lies. 

“ What do you hold it at ?" 

" Why, really," returned Mr. Scratchard, eva¬ 
sively, " I can hardly say, just now, how I could 
afford to sell—the market is so unsettled at 
present, you know!" | 


The captain didn't know anything of the kind. 
On the contrary, he had just beep informed that 
the market was flat as a flounder, and nothing at 
all unsettled about it. He didn't say anything of 
the kind, however, but merely asked: 

" Not above six and a half or seven, I suppose ?',' 

The broker pricked up his ears. A brilliant 
idea flashed into his mind. He thought—indeed 
he was sure, he could buy back the three hun¬ 
dred shares from Tompkins at five, and if he 
could put them on to Booth at six or seven, a 
good thing could be made of it. So he made 
haste to answer: 

" Really, Captain Booth, it seems to me you 
put it rather low. I don't know, myself, what 
the going price is, but what shares I have are in 
the hands of my broker in the city, who I have 
limited to nine as the lowest mark. How many 
did you think of purchasing 

" O well, two, three or four hundred, or some¬ 
where in that vicinity,” replied the captain, care¬ 
lessly. " But if nine is your lowest figure, there’s 
no use talking, for seven is my highest; and if I 
buy, must bay to make something—don't you 
see ?—to make something—to make something!” 
And again the vigorous slaps assured his knees 
that it was absolutely indispensable that hq 
should make something. 

"As I said before, it will be difficult to say to¬ 
night what I can do, but if you will look in to¬ 
morrow morning, I will let you know abqut it." 

"It must be pretty early in the morning, 
then,” returned the captain, as he rose to go, 
"for unless I make, some sort of an operation 
with you, I shall go to town tyy the first train 
and purchase there; for if I buy at all, I want to 
buy at once—don't you see ?—at once—at once!" 
This time the argument was addressed to two 
inkstands and a sand-box, and emphasized with 
a whalebone cane. 

" Well, you'll drop in as you go down, at all 
events, wont you?'', said the broker, anxiously, 
rising apd following his visitor to the door. 

" 0 yes, I'll call in—yes, of course," replied 
the captain, as he vanished down the stairs. 

"Nowwhat the deuce can this Booth want 
of copper stock, 1 wonder?" soliloquized the 
broker, as he re-entered his office. " He is a fel¬ 
low who has always kept what little money ,he 
has got in good, safe, paying securities; and 
what possesses him to dabble in fancy stocks, is 
more than ,1 can understand. However, if he 
speculates, it's at his own risk, and if I can sell 
him at.s^ven, I shall make iqore out of it than he 
can. That puts me in mind to call upon that. 
Tompkins this evening, and see if he will sell at 
five, which of course he will be glad to do." 
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The broker haring settled in his mind what 
course to pursue, again seated himself at his 
desk and pored over his papers for an hour or 
two, when the door once more openejl, giving 
entrance, to another gentleman. 

“Ah, how d'ye do, Mr. Jinx ?—how d'ye do ? 
Take a seat, sir," said Mr. Scratchard, with a 
bland smile; for Mr. Jinx was a gentleman who 
was almost continually borrowing divers sums 
of money at a staggering and most low-spirited 
rate of interest, and was accounted a good cus¬ 
tomer. “ Been in town to-day ?" 

“ Yes, I was in for an hour or so." 

“Much doing?" he asked, with as much ap¬ 
parent interest as if there was a possibility of 
the answer to this somewhat indefinite question 
being in the negative. 

“ Why, yes, little something stirring. But I say, 
Mr. Scratchard, how's money with you to day ?" 

“ Money ?" said Mr. Scratchard, puckering up 
his countenance, as he always did upon such oc¬ 
casions ; “ money's hard—very hard—very hard 
to be got hold of indeed. It's tight!" 

“ I've got to have some at any rate," returned 
Jinx, decidedly. 

“ What on ?" 

“ Jiggerfoot, Quillwheel & Co.'s paper for 
five, fifty, sixty-two. No one paper, you know.” 

“Why, yes, it's called good. I've got no 
money myself, but I suppose I could get it for 
you to-morrow, if you was willing to pay enough 
for it." 

“ How much ?” 

“ Why, call it the even five hundred, and two 
per cent, a month thereafter." 

“ O, murder! I can't go that! That's alto¬ 
gether too close a shave," ejaculated Jinx, rising 
from his chair. 

“ You wont get it done much cheaper, these 
times." 

“ Well, then, if I can't. I'll give up the specu¬ 
lation altogether." 

“ What speculation's that ?" 

“ O nothing, much, only I thought if I could 
get hold of the money easily, I’d try my luck on 
a few shares of the Lake Inferior—'* 

“ Eh, what ?" exclaimed the broker, with in¬ 
terest. “ Why that stock in preference to other ?” 

“ Well, it seems to bo a good deal thought of, 
and talked of, just now." 

“ Heard of any transactions ?" 

“ Some. I knew of one lot of several hun¬ 
dred shares changing hands at ten and—" 

“ Ten ? You don't say so." 

“ Yes; and it has been inquired fot to-day in 
large lots. Good day, Mr. Scratchard !" 

“ Good gracious!" ejaculated the broker, when 


the door closed behind his customer. “ Wha 
has got into the confounded stock ? Selling at 
ten, and rising! I must get those three hundred 
shares out of the hands of that Tompkins to¬ 
night, before he hears of it, at any risk. Deuce 
take it, why don't that paper come ? It should 
have been here an hour ago. Ah, here it is t 
Now let's see what it says," he muttered, as the 
paper was thrown in at the door. 

Spreading the open sheet upon his desk, he 
ran his eye over the sales of the broker's board, 
until 4 it rested upon, “ 175 Lake Inferior H. and 
C. M. Co.,-25.” 

“Astonishing! prodigious I impossible ! Yet 
why is all the world trying to get hold of it, just 
at this time V ' Raising his eyes a little further 
on the column, he saw an article headed: 


“Discovery of an Immense Mass of 
Native Copper. —We learn, from undoubted 
authority, that a mass of pure copper, exceeding 
in size anything ever seen or heard of before, 
has just been raised at the works of the Lake 
Inferior Humbugging and Copper Mining Oo. 
This enormous blockhas been estimated by com¬ 
petent judges to weigh not less than one hundred 
and eight thousand tons, eleven pounds, and 
three ounces 1 This fortunate mine is now, con¬ 
fessedly, the richest in the world, and we con¬ 
gratulate the lucky holders of stock, as the 
shares will undoubtedly rise to an almost fabu¬ 
lous price in a few days." 


“ That accounts for it!" exclaimed the broker, 
in a high state of excitement. “And I have 
been fool enough to put oft for nothing, as 1 
may say, stock that would make my fortune l 
Confound that sneaking Tompkins! Yet stop 1 
he may not have heard of it! By Jove, I'll 
soon find out!" Seizing his hat, he darted out. 

A few minutes later in the day, three gentle¬ 
men “ might have been seen " seated around a- 
table, in the apartments of T. Tompkins, Esq., 
drinking cigars and conversing pleasantly, when 
their ears caught the sound of the front-door bell. 

“ Stick your skillet out the window. Jinx, and 
see if that's him," said Captain Booth, hastily 
removing all unbusinesslike traces from the table. 

The superioV portion of Mr. Jinx's person 
vanished from sight for an instant, and then re¬ 
appeared with the announcement: “ Yes, that's 
old Scratch—I can see his tile and specs!" 

“ I thought we should fetch him !" said the 
captain, exultantly. “ And I say, Tompkins," 
he continued, turning to that individual, “ now 
mind you play your part right straight up to the 
handle, or all is lost! You must act kinder 
simple, you know—there’s no use giving you any 
such instruction as that , however. But you must 
be firm as well as simple, you know—a sort of 
foolish obstinacy. You understand ?" 
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“ Yes, yes, I understand fast enough/’ said 
Tompkins. “ Clear out, or he’ll catch you!” 

A step on the stairs occasioned Messrs. Jinx 
and Booth to hurriedly remove their ears into an 
adjoining room, when they forthwith applied them 
to a crack in the door, while Tompkins had just 
time to seat himself aft the table with a pen in 
his hand, when the door opened and Mr. 
Scratchard entered. 

“Ah, good evening, Mr. Tompkins—good 
evening! As I was round this way, I thought 
I’d just drop in. Ahem! that is, I thought I 
might as well drop in, as I was round this way.” 

“ Delighted to see you, sir,” said Tompkins, 
dismally. “ Sit down!” 

“ Thank you ! I don’t care if I do sit down 
just for a minute or two.” 

A pause of several minutes ensued, during 
which Mr. Tompkins made listless, unmeaning 
scratches with his pen on the paper before him, 
and the broker nervously twirled his thumbs and 
attentively examined the toes of his boots, the 
legs of the chairs, the spittoon, the coal-scuttle 
and everything else in the room that was not as 
high as Tompkins’s eyes. He evidently was at 
a loss how to introduce the subject that was up¬ 
permost in his mind. At length, in despair of 
hitting upon any better method, he blurted out: 

“About that little business transaction of ours, 
the other day, Mr. Tompkins! Although I have 
been very unfortunate, and lost a good deal of 
money, and did as well by you as 1 possibly 
could under the circumstances, still, for all that, 
I have felt very uncomfortable to think that you 
should lose anything by me, and am naturally 
anxious that you should not lose any more. Now 
it has come to my knowledge, through a reliable 
source, that the stock that I turned over to you is 
likely to fall very materially in a few days; and, 
as I said before, I don’t wish you to be involved 
in any further loss, I am willing to take it off 
your hands at the market price—five dollars—as 
I know* where I can dispose of it for that, or 
nearly that sum. You see I have your interest 
at heart, Mr. Tompkins ?” 

It is to be presumed Mr. Tompkins didn't see 
anything of the kind, for he only shook his head 
and said that he shouldn’t sell for five dollars. 

“ Why, that is the highest selling point, you 
know ?” said the broker, rather anxiously. 

“ I know it.” 

“And it is sure to fall.” 

“ That may be. But as it cost me twice that, 
I intend to hold on to it till I get the co6t or lose 
the whole.” 

“ That seems to me a very unwise decision.” 

“ Perhaps so; but it is my decision neverthe¬ 


less, and if that is your only business, Mr. 
Scratcliard, I must request you to excuse me, as 
I have considerable to do this evening, in order 
to go to the city by the first train to-morrow.” 

The broker was in a quandary. It would not 
answer to let Tompkins go to the city before the 
bargain was made—indeed, it would not do to 
let him leave die room, even, for he might learn 
the true state of the case at any minute, and then 
all would be lost. “ Suppose I do pay him ten 
dollars,” he thought to himself; “ I am sure to 
double the money, and perhaps a good deal 
more.” And seeing Tompkins putting on his 
coat preparatory to quitting the room, he re¬ 
solved upon a bold stroke. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” he laughed, hysterically. “ Sit 
down, Tompkins, my dear fellow—sit down, my 
boy. I’ve got something to say to you. I’m 
going to surprise you—I'm' going to astonish 
you—I’m going to convince you that there is 
some honor left in the mercantile community yet. 
You must know, my dear fellow,” he continued, 
pulling Tompkins down to a seat beside him, 
“ you must know that in settling up my affairs, I 
find I am not so badly off as I thought I was— 
not half so bad. Indeed, I find myself so well 
off, that I am going to pay you every cent of the 
three thousand dollars I owe you, and take th&t 
confounded stock off your hands. How’s that, 
my boy?” 

“Mr. Scratchard," exclaimed Tompkins, 
grasping that gentleman’s hand, evidently much 
affected, “ you have indeed a noble heart!” 

“And what’s more, you dog, I’m going to 
give you the money this very night—this very 
hour. I’ve got to run over to the office to get it, 
as well as the necessary papers for the transfer 
of the stock, and as a man, when he’s made up 
his mind to do the right thing, likes to go through 
with it without delay or interruption, I want you 
to promise me to sit right here and not stir a step 
till I get back. Will you do it ?” 

“ Certainly; of course I will." 

“I wont be gone ten minutes.” And the 
broker hurried down the stairs. 

“ Bravo, Tompkins ! You’ve done tip-top!” 
exclaimed Jinx, poking his head out frem his 
hiding-place. “ The rascally old swindler sus¬ 
pects nothing.” 

“He, he, he!" chuckled the broker, as he 
almost ran along the street.' “ The credulous 
fool suspects nothing.” 

“ There, Mr. Tompkins,” said Mr. Scratchard, 
upon his return, “just sign those papers, and 
give me my note and the certificate, and here are 
three thousand dollars." 

“ There you are, sir 1" said Tompkins, putting 
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his name to the papers and beginning to count 
the money. 

The broker folded the documents into his 
pocket-book with a satisfied air, and with a tri¬ 
umphant “ Good evening, Mr. Tompkins!” 
departed. 

Soon after the first train left Pugwash for the 
city, next morning, a bright eyed boy approached 
Mr. Scratchard with “ Paper, sir ?” He selects 
the Daily Scissors, and opens it. Why does he 
start and change color ? His glance falls upon 
the line—“ 175 Lake Inferior H. and C. M. Co., 

-5.” A little further on, he sees an item 

similar to this: 

“ Correction .—In mentioning the discovery 
of a large mass of copper, in our issue of yester¬ 
day, we erroneously stated that it was raised at 
the works of the Lake Inferior Humbugging and 
Copper-Mining Co., when, in feet, the big block 
was gotten out at the Swindleville mine. The 
affairs of the former company, we regret to state, 
are in such a deplorable condition, that the Hon. 
J. Smith, in despair of ever extricating the com¬ 
pany from its present difficulties, has resigned the 
office of president and gone to driving a milk- 
cart ; while the able and efficient treasurer, find¬ 
ing himself a defaulter to a very large amount, 
has also become discouraged and resigned, and 
is, we learn, employing a few months of relaxa¬ 
tion from bnsiness cares in the erection of a 
palatial villa on the luxuriant and romantic 
banks of the Atlantic Ocean.’ 1 

An audible snicker from the seat behind him, 
caused Mr. Scratchard to look round just far 
enough to get a glimpse of three grinning faces. 
He knew to whom the faces belonged. With a 
savage snort, he turned again to his paper and 
tried to read. But it was no go; the broker felt 
himself sold. 


STUDENT LIFE. 

It is an error to suppose that a studious life is 
unfavorable to longevity. Wordsworth, Southey, 
Moore and Montgomery lived to an advanced 
age; Rogers at his death was over ninety; Wal¬ 
ter Savage Landor, Humboldt, and-De Qoincev, 
though past threescore years and ten, are still 
alive and at work; and so in this country are 
Benton, Silliman, Irving, Halleck and Pierpont. 
These are only very ” modem instances.” 
Among the long-lived students of the ancients 
we find Homer, Hippocrates, Pythagoras, Plu¬ 
tarch, Xenophon, Plato, Thales, Carneades, 
Zeno, Galen and Democritus. Among the mod¬ 
em lights of learning and literature, we encoun¬ 
ter the names of Locke, Newton, Galileo, Boyle, 
Leibnitz, Buffon, Qlbers, Blumenbach, Hah- 
neman, Swedenborg, Sir Edward Coke and 
Fontenelle. Some of these men were intensely 
laborious. It appears that in all ages of the 
world, philosophers, divines, naturalists, states¬ 
men, and other men whose studies and avoca¬ 
tions were calculated to develop and maintain 
t he su premacy of the moral and intellectual 
powers, were proverbially long-lived. 


MAY OF POMERANIA. 


BT FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


A thorny thick wood, without other paths 
than those made by cattle and wild beasts, sepa¬ 
rated the province which has always been known 
for that reason as Transylvania, from the western 
districts, and many centuries ago it was more 
vast and intricate than at present. Conrad, the 
Lord of Swabia, had been delayed upon the way, 
and his retainers having advanced a day’s jour¬ 
ney and now waiting for him beyond, it happened 
that he was traversing this vast forest alone, and 
at midnight, and donbting somewhat if on the 
path he had intended. Now and then his fright¬ 
ened beast gave a low whinny at the savage 
noises of the wood, a pine cone dropping down 
sharply would startle him from the path, and the 
low, hanging boughs of the forest, wet with per¬ 
petual dew, brushing continually across his face, 
caused him to be controlled with difficulty by his 
fearless rider. Suddenly, faint and vibratory, a 
single toll of a bell fell on the air, a moment's 
pause and then another and another, slow and 
distant. It sounded as if some human life must 
be near, but then it was a “ passing bell,” and 
there must be death also. The ground he was 
crossing had been very marshy, so that he had 
frequently felt it impossible to advance or retire, 
and the thickest darkness surrounded him. As 
he proceeded now, the wood grew gradually 
thinner, the soil firmer, and he seemed to be is¬ 
suing on a bowery lane. The sonnd of the bell 
struck close and dead upon his ear, as if opposed 
by some solid mass ; at last, wherever the chapel 
might be, he had passed it, and this amphitheatre 
of open space in the heart of the forest, coaid 
not have exceeded a rod, ere a torch flashed up 
before him, and steadily descended; in a moment 
a tall groom stood beside his saddle. 

“ Come,” said he, " he has need of thee!” 

Rather wondering, the Lord of Swabia said : 

" And who fe he, my friend V* 

“The Baron Stahl, my master. Hush! he 
dies. Come!” and taking Conrad's bridle he 
led the horse on. 

Now they seemed to be entering beneath an 
arch, the way sounded hollow like a bridge, now 
the hoofs rang on pavement, and alighting at a 
sign from the groom, he entered a wide, gloomy 
hall, whose sole occupant was an old seneschal, 
wringing his hands over the dying embers on the 
hearth, and the groom re-appearing, took him by 
the hand and led him, in the dark, np long 
flights, through echoing corridors and suites of 
rooms. At last, opening one other door he left 
him, and Conrad found himself standing in a 
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room at first equally dusty and gloomy, but soon 
appearing sufficiently robbed of blackness to pre¬ 
sent every object in a false, gray light, by means 
of a holy candle burning in a far corner. 
Stretched on a low, stone pallet, lay a man who 
thongh past his youth would have been in the 
prime of manhood, if not thus lying wasted and 
dying of pain. A long figure, and though so 
shrunken that the former armor rattled and 
dashed upon him, yet stiH persistently dad in it, 
while his bare head lay on a block of stone, with 
the helmet beside it. 

“ Thou art come/’ said he, in a deep, hollow 
voice. 

“And thou meetest two accounts at once/’ 
said Conrad, not less deep and stem, as he 
advanced with a quick, haughty tread. 

The dying man moved uneasily on the herd 
stone and steel of his bed. 

“ Penance enough, Conrad of Swabia, with¬ 
out taunt of thine!” said he. 

Conrad looked down, with folded arms, on the 
man below; contending emotions were at vari¬ 
ance within hina~-the fierce revenge of manifold 
injuries, the Christian pity that prompted for¬ 
giveness. He was to face, in a few moments, a 
sterner Judge than Conrad. 

Let us go back with the Lord of Swabia two 
years, during which this dying man had worked 
him bitter teen. We shall see Conrad the Knight 
in his first battle, fearless, skilful, and bearing 
away the palm from elder knights whose bravery 
could not be contested. We shall see the leader 
of the enemy his opponent, horse to horse, man 
to man, his gauntlet seizing the other’s corselet; 
already his sword flashes in the air above him. As 
it descends, all Germany will be rid of a tor¬ 
mentor whose raids have given rise to perpetual 
warfare, when the Baron Stahl close by his side, 
at the instant, with devilish treachery, fiercely 
hinges Conrad’s horse, who, leaping up in pain, 
fells over, crushing the almost victorious rider, 
and rolls in agony upon him, white the enemy 
escaped. But the guile of the baron did not so 
effectually ruin Conrad as he meant it should, 
for the Duke of Pomerania who bad observed 
his valor, and who was himself wounded as well, 
had him borne to his own fastness, and carefully 
tended through the long illness ensuing on h» 
wounds. There in the firelight of every eve¬ 
ning, the most beautiful face that had ever cross¬ 
ed his vision haunted him, and theiong fair hair 
*»d radiant brown eyes of the Duchess May, the 
duke’s wife, drooped over • him in tender pity. 
She had teamed stories of southern magic and 
northern fays, and with these, adding a charm by 
her recital, she beguiled long mornings. She 


had a wild, dramatic talent, and with her women 
and the hunters, enacted for the invalid's amuse¬ 
ment, tiny dramas and comedies. Her heralds 
coming home from wanderings through the king¬ 
dom, brought news which entertained them all in 
duller hours. She had learned music before 
coming from her more southern home, and fre¬ 
quently with her redundant yellow tresses 
streaming over it, she drew pathetic melodies from 
her great harp and charmed all tedium away. 
She was beautifal, and Conrad had a keen percep¬ 
tion of loveliness; she was young, not nineteen, 
and Conrad also was iii the first fire of youth; the 
duke was old; but if these thoughts crossed the 
minds of either, respecting themselves, they 
courageously repressed them. One night there 
had clanged outside the gates, the retainers of 
the Baron Stahl ; he had entered with a certain 
sarcastic eas6 and received his welcome, and at 
inidnight, when Conrad had been assisted away 
by his squire, and the duchess had withdrawn 
with her maidens, be remained alone with the 
feeble old duke, who reclined in his great chair, 
propped up by pillows. 

“ Ah,” % said the Baron Stahl, “ they go to¬ 
gether ?” 


“ Who !” asked the duke. 

“The Lord of 8wabia and thy wife!” he 
returned with a bitter sneer on the last words. 

“Sir, I respect the rights of hospitality!” 
thundered the duke. “ Otherwise,” and his eyes 
fulfilled the threat. 

The whereabouts of Conrad were quite un¬ 
known abroad, many fearing him to be dead, and 
others thinking him to have sought other ad¬ 
ventures. This, of course, the Baron Stahl 
knew, but he raised his eyes without any discom¬ 
posure, saying: 

“ His highness doth not then know that the 
beautiful duchess and Conrad are coupled in 
rumor most unpleasantly.” 

The duke kept a moment’s silence. 

“ Baron Stahl,” said he, then slowly, and 
raising his fiery eyes, “ thou art a liar!” 

The baron sprung to his feet, and would have 
seised the old man’s throat, had not a couple of 
his knights at that moment entered. 

“ Craven hounds!” cried he, “ listen while I 
challenges your master) I lie, Duke Rolf? 
Thou dotard!. I challenge thee to meet me 
ere twenty days’ in mortal combat, and prove 
that thy wife is not a—” 

A stunning blow on the ear, from the old man, 
who, endowed by his anger with sudden strength, 
leaped to his feet, stretched him on the floor with 
an unfinished sentence, and almost as lifeless, 
the dnke fell back into his seat. That hoar the 
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baron left the castle, and next day the challenge 
was proclaimed through the district by his myr¬ 
midons. It was against the rules of chivalry for 
the duke of so vast a province to descend and 
encounter any petty noble, even had his strength 
been sufficient, but the baron had cause to trem¬ 
ble when he knew that Conrad, who also took 
precedence in rank, would take up the gage in 
the duke's stead, for weak as the latter might be, 
his strength, through skilfulness and innocence, 
were an adamantine panoply against so vile a 
slanderer. And thus before half Germany, with 
all the beauty of the land gazing down into the 
arena, ere the twentieth day the two met. The 
duke occupied a conspicuous place, sitting sur¬ 
rounded by cushions, and the brown eyes of the 
duchess where she stood by her husband’s side, 
smiled down on Conrad as he entered the lists, 
but shouts of execration greeted his opponent 
though none knew the real cause that provoked 
the contest. 

Perhaps this general confidence gave Conrad 
more strength than at that moment belonged to 
him, for at the first tilt, the lances were shivered 
and the baron dismounted. Conrad’s squire 
courteously offered him the stirrup, which he 
angrily refused, and Conrad springing down to 
meet him, in a few seconds had overpowered 
him, and stood with his foot on his breast and 
hiB sword-point at the liar’s throat. 

“ Retract!” said he, low and hoarsely. 

“ Never!” returned the baron, while quickly 
lifting his hands he wrenched the sword from 
Conrad *8 grasp, and tossed it away. 

Quick as light, Conrad, stooping, snatched 
the baron’s and presented it. In the instant, a 
deadly fear blanched the baron’s face, his lips 
quivered, and great veins started out, purple and 
swollen on his forehead. Conrad perceived the 
advantage gained. 

“ Poisoned, is it V* said he. “ Retract 1 or by 
the Lord I will bury its venom tq the hilt in thy 
lying throat! Loader!” he added, as he saw the 
baron’s lips forming for the words. “ Rise and 
let all hear thee!” 

The baron rose, stood erect a moment, 'with 
folded arms and gazing on the ground; then 
boldly sweeping his eyes round: 

“ Nobles of Germany,” said he, “ I am con¬ 
quered,” and then remained silent. 

Further!” demanded Conrad, with the weap¬ 
on still in his hand. 

A rumor had already spread of the baron’s 
stratagem. 

41 You poisoned your weapons!” cried one at 
a distance. 

“ I always do!” he returned, scoffingly. 


“ Further 1” demanded Conrad again. “ Speak 
and retract.” 

The baron stooped and detached bis golden 
spurs. 

“ Nobles of Germany 1” said he, then rising, 
and insolently throwing back his head. “ The 
duke says true. I lied 1” And fiercely flinging 
the spars into the dake’s face, he tamed on his 
heel* and disappeared. 

Conrad returned to the castle with the duke, 
and a week had elapsed through all the old pur¬ 
suits, and no one had spoken a word of the 
combat. One day they had been sitting silent 
for a long time. 

“ May,” said the duke, " come hither, child 1” 
And taking her hand when she came, he gazed 
earnestly into her innocent eyes. “Dear, I 
have never doubted thee, nor do I now,” said he. 
“ I did wrong in wedding thy lovely yonth to 
my old age. I am about to repair it. Thou 
art young, thon hast been a sweet wife to me, 
thou 6haU be a sweeter to him. I know where 
thy heart lies, and that thon hast never once 
swerved from thy duty. He can love thee no 
better than I have done, but thou const love him. 
Conrad 1” and be rose from his recumbent posi¬ 
tion, seeking Conrad with his eyes, who coming 
forward gave him his hand. “ Conrad, thou art 
worthy of my trust. See, I reward thee, and 
God bless you and me 1” 

And with a hand of either in his own, he fell 
back and quietly closed his eyes. Thus died the 
duke, and the Duchess May was a widow. The 
funeral over, Conrad bade her a stately farewell 
and departed. 

A year’s time saw him constantly in Swabia, 
attending to his dependents, fortifying his strong¬ 
holds, cultivating his broad lands, and introduc¬ 
ing peaceful arts among the warlike people. 
Often meantime had the baron’s face sneered at 
him with a sardonic grin in highway and palace- 
hall, and many a kindly plan for others’ benefit 
had his malignant influence destroyed. But of 
late the baron seemed to have retired from the 
world, and a report gained belief that he had 
withdrawn to end his shameful days in a monas¬ 
tery. At the end of the year, the Lord of Swa¬ 
bia took a journey, and alighted in the ball of the 
Duchess of Pomerania. Ushered into the room 
and left there, he at first thought himself alone, 
but in a moment he saw her fair head bent over 
her black drees, and her hands folded on her 
knee, as she sat abstracted and mournful in one 
of the deep windows. As he strode rapidly for¬ 
ward it aroused her, and she started up, advanc¬ 
ing with outstretched hands; bat in an instant 
she remembered all that had passed, and the de- 
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corum due on such a meeting, and she remem¬ 
bered, too, his solemn farewell a year ago, when 
■he half expected other words, then dropping her 
hands to her side, she stood still, awaiting him. 
All this he notieed and acted accordingly, saints 
ing her with a grave cordiality that brought the 
tears to her eyes in longing that she had acted on 
her first impulses. 

“ I hope/’ said she, after an hour’s talk, “ that 
the Lord of Swabia has not come to tantalize me 
with swift departure.” 

44 Not so. My squire waits below. I but called, 
in passing, to present my compliments, and 
re>assure myself that I possessed that friendship 
most valued by me of all the world’s treasures.” 

“ Thou hadst no need. 1 am no chameleon.” 

44 And is thy highness happy now?” He was 
sitting by her side, almost too happy for speech 
in the intoxicating joy of her sweet presence. 

All the lonely longing of this year in Swabia 
seemed repaid as, with his bead resting On his 
hand, he steadfastly gazed on her beautiful 
face. 

“ My highness ? No,” said she. ” Myself— 
I might be.” 

44 Conrad were bold if he questioned how!” 

She was silent, with her eyes on the floor. 

44 Tell me, May, is it thus ?” said he, as fold¬ 
ing hi* arm round her, he caught her quick 
breath on his lips and held it with one passionate, 
long-forbidden kiss. 

“ Thus and thus,” she murmured, clinging to 
him with a quick rain of joyfbl tears. 44 O never 
leave me!” 

44 Mine,” he said. 44 Long loved, long longed, 
sighed and waited for! mine at last 1” 

A happy, happy month slipped by on fleetest 
feet, and be left Pomerania to prepare Swabia for 
its bride. When he returned one night some few 
weeks after, no hospitable lights gleamed from 
the deep windows, no columns of smoke curled 
from the vast chimneys, no gay sound of voices 
rose from the court and hall. Only the warders 
sat inside the gate, and in answer to bis quick, 
vehement demands, told him how, five days be¬ 
fore, when walking on the mountain with two of 
her women, a troop of light horsemen led by a 
powerful man, dashed over the brow of a rocky 
spur, snatched all three into their rude arms, 
galloped off in separate directions, and were seen 
no more, though her retainers had scoured the 
country round, and had not yet by any means 
abandoned the search. A messenger despatched 
to him had been found that day slain, and thus 
word of the dreadful event had never reached 
him* In vain. Conrad, with his own and her 
followers, and the gay band of sovereign lords 


who had accompanied him to the wedding, ran¬ 
sacked the great pile of masonry from turret to 
vault. In vain all the south of Germany rose to 
armB in his behalf, and ranged the eountry 
through. In vain his labor and despair, the 
Baron of Stahl was nowhere to be heard of, and 
no vestige of the Duchess May could be 
discovered. 

Another year, and still with unremitted rigor 
he was searching, when one day he met a page. 

14 Is it the Lord of Swabia ?” the boy asked ; 
and on being assured of it; 44 Does his highness 
recognize that ?” he said, producing from his vest 
a kerchief of the finest texture, and wrought with 
the initials of the duchess, although sodden and 
tom with briers. 

44 Where got you this V* exclaimed Conrad. 

44 In the forest between her highness’s domin¬ 
ions, and the next province; it has lain there 
long." 

The purse of Conrad rewarded him, and that 
very day with his band he set out for the forest 
on the path thus opened to him. On his way a 
message from the emperor who was marching 
across this region of the empire, summoned him 
to the royal camp, and detained him what seemed 
an interminable time, and thus we find him, 
having lost the track of his retainers, coming 
upon the lonely castle of the Baron Stahl, who 
is dying, and hearing those words in his ear: 

44 Penance enough, Conrad of Swabia! lying 
in steel and on stone, without any taunt of 
thine 1” 

Words, in the passion that at this mpment de¬ 
vastated the soul of Conrad of Swnbia^rere im¬ 
possible ; he curbed himself with an iron will, or 
stooping, he could have torn the dying wretch to 
atoms. At last a great sigh throbbing up in his 
breast, relieved him, and bending on one knee 
beside the pitiful couch, he hoarsely muttered : 

44 Death, 60 thou hast come to it!—and then 
judgment! the great gulf of fire—the eternal 
agony. God forgive thee, Stahl 1 Baron Stahl, 
as thou hopest mercy, as thou prayest the flames 
do not utterly shrivel thee, speak truth 1 Where 
is she?" 

The baron laughed as bitter a sneer as if 
sitting in buoyant health at his wine. 

44 Gone before,” said he. 44 She’s dead 1” 

Conrad seized his' shoulder. 

44 Dog J” he thundered, 44 the truth ! Palter 
not—I could utterly annihilate thee! She is not 
dead. Where then ?” 

The baron writhed in the force of his grasp. 

“ No* no,” moaned he. ' 44 No, no,” in the in¬ 
tervals of a hollow cough. 44 1 lied again. Not 
dead. But where ? By my Judge 1 know not!” 
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“ Thou art dying, Baron Stahl 1 I want the 
truth!” 

“ I know I am dying—dying of a wound—" 

“What! do othere fight with poisoned 
weapons ?” 

“ Scoff now, it is thy turn. A year in this 
castle has May of Pomerania, with her women, 
been my prisoner. If she became my wife, then 
ail her property, that vast wealth, became mine 
too. It required her consent for our marriage.” 
He saw how his words tore Conrad's heart, and 
how, while he listened perforce, every nerve was 
racked, yet he persisted. “A year tirelessly 
have I sought her love, willing to beg where I 
might command. Vain, vain!” he said, falling 
back with a louder cough. “ I might as easily 
have called the angels out of heaven, if there be 
such. One day, two months since, I pleaded with 
her. She snatched my dagger. 'I will die 
first!' she answered.” 

“ It was poisoned ?” cried Conrad. 

“Poisoned. I snatched it. I could easily 
have crashed her, so tender a thing, in my hand. 
But I feared lest the dagger should scratch her, 
and used care, and in the hurry of the scuffle, 
its point entered deep into my chest. See, I 
die of it!” 

“And she!” 

“ Gone. Whither, I know not. Fled in the 
night, and never since seen 1 My groom sew 
thee in the wood hours ago. I called thee hither 
that thy pardon might ease me!” 

Conrad waited a bitter moment. He was not 
perfect, but a man of stormy feelings, strong 
passion, warm love, fierce hatred. And to for¬ 
give this enemy who had all his life thwarted and 
stung him! Better to send him to death loaded 
with his unforgiving curse. But gently a mem¬ 
ory stole over him of a mother at whose knees 
kneeling, he said : “ As we forgive those who 
trespass against us.” And in the midst of hid 
anger, his grief and hate, a soft pity stole out and 
enveloped this guilty and miserable man. He 
took his cold hands in his. Tlte words cost him 
a struggle: 

“ Friend, I forgive thee. May God do 
likewise!” 

A smile, a peculiar smile, crept over the baron's 
face. 

“ I was born for better things,” said ho, “ and 
now but two in the world weep for me—my 
father's old seneschal and groom. All my wealth 
is divided between them and removed from here. 
One last request, my lord. This castle is fired 
now. When the breath leaves me, its flames will 
be past quenching* Conrad of Swabia! let one 
noble of Germany behold my burial. Watch, I 


pray thee, outside on the hill till it be ashes 
above me 1” 

He had partly risen on his arm as be spoke, 
and his fsoe white and ghastly grew more livid 
as he obtained the promise, and then melted into 
a sneering laugh. Conrad thought him in a 
paroxysm of delirium. Loud and long it rung 
up the vaulted chamber, and its echoes had not 
subsided when the clashing -armor sank down, 
tenantless of life, plate rattling over plate, above 
the shrivelled corpse, the eyes were fixed, the 
breath still, the lips drawn tightly apart from the 
grinning teeth. In the horror of the moment, 
Conrad had forgotten the last words of the baron, 
till the warder, entering solemnly, composed the 
features, covered the body with linen, and pour¬ 
ed a flask of fragrant oil over it, then motioning 
to Conrad, passed down with him a single flight 
of wooden stairs, which brought them to a post¬ 
ern, and joining the wailing seneschal outside, 
they all three walked up the hill behind the 
castle, Conrad seating himself on a half-way 
rock, with his battle-axe and his horse's bridle in 
his hands, and the others proceeded to the sum¬ 
mit. Already through the great arches of the 
vaults, and along the dungeon grates, a bright 
light streaming out attested the baron's truth, 
and whirls of ascending smoke wrapped the 
building now in dimness, now in lurid light. An 
hour of tedious watching; thick grew the col* 
nmm of smoke, longer the intervals, when the 
fire breaking through devoured them, the light 
sparkled through the loopholes a story higher, a 
fierce heat was felt by Conrad where he sat, yet 
some fascination kept him there. The further 
wing was already enveloped and out of the ar¬ 
rowy slits in the main building tongues of flame 
darted licking the ivy and the quantity of carved 
wood-work there. Another hour: the hungry 
flames had sped fast. One tower was yet un¬ 
touched—in this the baron lay. The portcullis 
was down, the drawbridge open, everything left 
just as when they ifcsued thence. 

Suddenly, from the topmost region of this 
tower, a loud, wild shriek buret out, followed by 
others sharper and more agonised. It seemed 
to say: 

“Help! help! O God, help!” And another 
voice called, perhaps to his imagination, “ Con¬ 
rad !” 

He sprang to his feet. Was he mod 1 Was 
he the sport of his senses f Had Stahl obtained 
his revenge t had the dying baron lied * Like a 
flash, leaping from rock to rock, he dashed down 
the hill to the plain path, sprang across the 
drawbridge'to the postern and up the stairs to 
the baron’s room, winch filled the whole of one 
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floor of the turret. The warder had locked it! 
Pitchy blackness reigned here, but a sulphurous 
smoke filled every avenue, and almost choked 
his breath. Had he been superstitious he might 
have died on the spot, but raising his battle-axe 
with a swift strength ho broke the door in. The 
holy candle just flickering in its socket showed 
him the motionless tapestry, and the sounds from 
above came louder and shriller. He tore the 
curtains away from three of the walls, there was 
no door on either; the fourth—none there; but 
evidently a square space in the stone had been 
recently walled up on this side. Like a Titan he 
swung his axe with terrible strokes, and stone 
after stone fell shattered to atoms. Still the 
sounds from above, still the flames gaining 
ground, and still layer after layer opposed him. 
One dreadful blow, than which he could give no 
mightier, and with the stones that fell round his 
feeL a couple of great oak planks shivered 
down and he saw indistinctly, by the light grow¬ 
ing from within, and reflected from without, a 
hollow, vacant space, extending into the room 
above. 

“ Who is there ?” he cried. “ Hasten 1 swing 
yourselves down, or leap, and yon are safe I 11 

“ Conrad, Conrad i* cried a voice that had 
never joined the shrieks. “ O, my love, hast 
thou come V* and in an instant the Duchess May 
stood at the mouth of the opening. “ My wo¬ 
men/ 1 she said. “They first/ 1 and with two 
shawls tied together and held by the Duchess 
May above, they were separately and instantly 
lowered and sped on their way. 

“ Haste, May l’ 1 he cried hoarsely, fb# already 
he felt the hot breath of the flames, and even 
now a fearful death might rob him of what he 
had so dearly gained. 

“ O, I have nothing, there is nothing to fasten 
these on!” she cried. 

“Leap, then, I will catch thee 1“ and he 
extended his arms. 

An instant, and she sprang; his arms closed 
round her—ah bliss 1 and he turned. A burning 
beam fell on his path, the floor crashed after him 
and emitted Bparks aud smoke as he darted along 
with his precious bnrden. All the tower below 
was on fire; the narrow passage, on both sides, 
hissing hot and crackling; the staircase quiver¬ 
ing as be touched it. A reel and swing under 
his feet ere half-way down; giving a strong leap, 
not one moment too soon, he gained the door, 
and was scarcely a rod distant, when, with a 
roar that shook the hill, every wall crashed in, 
and left a burning, (indistinguishable heap of 
ruins that still shed a strongglare into the black¬ 
ness of the night, now far advanced towards 


dawn. The two servants of the baron had be¬ 
held it all, vainly gnashing their teeth, for when 
they would have ran down and closed the post- 
cullis even at loss of their own lives, there had 
surrounded them, with evident surprise to both 
parties, the retainers whose way Conrad had 
missed, and who were seeking him. Too 
thankful for utterance, Conrad stood folding May 
to his bosom. She looked up first. 

u O, my preserver! only God could have 
measured thy .time!” she said. 

“ Saved ! Saved, dear heart!” he returned. 
“ Only thy faith in my coming could have been 
so constant. Never to part again. Mine! 
inseparably mine 1“ 


DO IT YOURSELVES. 

Why ask the teacher or some classmate to solve 
that problem ? Do it yourselves. You might as 
well let them eat your dinner as “ do your sums 
for you. 11 It is in studying as in eating—he that 
does it gets the benefit, ana not he that sees it 
done. In almost any school I would give more 
for what the teacher* learns, simply because the 
teacher is compelled to solve ail the hard prob¬ 
lems for them, and answer the questions of the 
lazy boys. Do not ask him to parse all the diffi¬ 
cult words, or assist you in the performance of 
any of your duties. Do it yourselves. Never 
mind, though they look dark as Egypt. Don't 
ask even a hint from anybody. Try again. Every 
trial increases your ability, and you will finally 
succeed by dint of the very wisdom and strength 
gained in this effort, even though at first the prob¬ 
lem was beyond your skill. It is the study and 
not the answer that really rewards your pains. 

Look at that boy who has succeeded after six 
hours of hard study, perhaps. How his eye is lit 
up with a proud joy, as he marches to his class. 
He reads like a conqueror, and weH he may. His 
poor, weak schoolmate, who gave up after the 
first trial, now looks up to him with something of 
wonder as a superior. The problem lies there— 
a great gulf between those boys who stood yes¬ 
terday side by side. They will never stand to¬ 
gether as equals again. The boy that did it for 
himself has taken a stride upwards, and, what is 
better still, has gained strength for greater efforts. 
The boy who waited to see others do it, has lost 
both strength and courage, and is already look¬ 
ing for some excuse to give up school and study 
forever.— The Teacher. 


Voracity of a Cod. 

As a Ashing boat, belonging to Barra, wu lately put¬ 
ting eut to sea, the men picked up a dead lamb, and har¬ 
ing skinned It, threw the skin into the sea. They then 
proceeded, with a sharp breese, right aft, oat into the 
Atlantic, till they lost sight of land. Ilaring at length 
reached the fishing place, they dropped their lines. The 
first fish taken up was a large cod, whose belly was distend¬ 
ed to snob an extraordinary sise as to excite the onrlodty 
of the crew. They eat open the fish, and, to their aston¬ 
ishment, found the selfsame skin, wool and all satire, 
which they had thrown overboard in the morning, after 
leaving the shore. 
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THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Wc are constantly in receipt of the most cheer¬ 
ing intelligence of the religious, moral and com¬ 
mercial progress of this interesting group of 
islands, so largely settled by our countrymen, 
and whose destinies are so associated with the 
field of labor of our business men. One of the 
very handsomest papers on bur list of exchanges 
is the Pacific Commercial Advertiser, an ele¬ 
gantly printed journal, and edited with great 
ability. It is curious to contrast the evidences 
of culture, refinement and progress, exhibited 
through this medium, with the barbarism that 
not very many years ago reigned supreme in 
these islands of the Pacific. Very erroneous 
notions prevail with regard to the normal condi¬ 
tion of the islands prior to their discovery by 
Captain Cook, and their contact with Europeans 
and European civilization. They are depicted 
sometimes, as having been “ islands of the 
blessed/' the inhabitants a gentle, inoffensive 
race, living under mild laws, and leading lives 
of Arcadian innocence until the white man in¬ 
truded, like the serpent in Paradise. Such 
notions may suit poets and romancers, but they 
are lacking in the somewhat important element of 
truth. The mass of the inhabitants, at the time 
of Captain Cook's discovery, lived in abject sub¬ 
jection to the will of a little band of aristocratic 
chieftains and an autocratic sovereign. Their 
condition was that of the serfs of Russia at the 
very worst period, and under the worst form of 
Russian serfdom—the only difference in their 
favor being that made by the bounty of Nature, 
and not the good will of their oppressors. 

Captain Cook's discovery was made in 1778, 
but there is little doubt that the group of islands 
was visited by Spanish vessels in the 16th and 
17th centuries. Cook was well treated by the 
islanders, because he was believed to be a benev¬ 
olent deity of former times whose return had 
been predicted by the prophets. He was, how¬ 
ever, harsh and severe in his treatment of the 
islanders, and was consequently massacred in 
revenge. One of the ablest rulers who ever 
flourished in the island was the old warrior 
king, Kamehameha, who united them under one 
government and reigned from 1780 to 1820. In 
war and peace he commanded the respect of his 
subjects, and his good and great deeds are still 
cherished in respectful memory. Soon after the 
accession of his son, Liholiho, the people, at the 
instigation and following the example of the 
new sovereign, burned their idols and renounced 
their religious belief. It was at this juncture, 
when the nation was without a religion, that 
Christian missionaries arrived among them, and 


their efforts at converting the natives were 
crowned with complete success. From that 
time forth, their condition has been improving, 
though, from the operation of various combined 
causes, the numbers ctf the native population 
have rapidly decreased. The successors in sov¬ 
ereignty to Kiig Liholiho, who died in England, 
have been Queen Kaahumanu, as regent, Kame¬ 
hameha III., and Alexander, son of the preced¬ 
ing, who is now king. Americans exercise a 
powerful influence in the governmental affairs of 
the island. They form a majority of the mem¬ 
bers of the cabinet; though numerically small in 
parliament, they yet control its proceedings, and 
they stand at the head of the agriculturists and 
traders of the group. It will be remembered 
that in 1854, the project of annexing the islands 
to the United States was started, but it has since 
been permitted to die. 

The islanders have not been permitted to pro¬ 
gress peaceably by those European powers wno 
must have a finger in every pie. In 1839, 
France, through the medium of Captain Laplace, 
who visited Honolulu in a French frigate, com¬ 
pelled the native government to accede to some 
exorbitant demands—the chief of which were 
that French brandies should never pay a higher 
duty than five per cent., that a site should be 
granted for a Catholic cathedral, and that all 
Frenchmen should be tried by a jury of foreign 
residents, selected by the French consul , $20,000 
being deposited in his hands as a guarantee of 
the performance of this treaty. In 1849, the 
notorious consul Dillon got into a dispute with 
the goveAraent, and invoked the aid of a French 
war steamer which blockaded the harbor of 
Honolulu, and sent men ashore to occupy the 
fort. The remonstrances of the American com¬ 
missioner and of the British consul, induced the 
French commander to raise the blockade and 
take his departure. , 

But if on this occasion the representative of 
Great Britain took the part of the islanders, it 
was not so in 1843. In that year a British ves¬ 
sel of war, summoned by the British consul, 
took possession of the islands, and for five 
months they were governed by British commis¬ 
sioners. Commodore Kearney of the U. S. 
navy, however, interfered, protested against the 
king's yielding to the British, and finally the 
British government disclaimed the acts of the 
consul and of Lord Paulet, the agent in this dis¬ 
graceful business, and formally recognized the 
independence of the islands—an act of justice 
honorably performed and gratefully appreciated. 
It is quite Impossible that the English or French 
flag will ever wave over the Sandwich Islands. 
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TRUTH. 


BY W. 0. BAYLOR*. 


Then in a holy light 
Shines on ns from above, 

Thai short* oar hearts aalto 
In mnity and lore. 

II ia the star of truth. 

That heavenly heritage— 

And guarded In our youth) 

It lights the path of age. 

It makes our duty plain, 

And leaves us nought to fear; 

It smooths the bed of pain. 

And dries the sorrowing tsar; 
Twas given to bless mankind, 
While smarting neath the rod, 
To elevate the mind, 

And turn the soul to God! 

But in the field of lift 
Its mandates are forgot. 

Engaged in constant strife, 

We pass and heed them not. 
Could truth to hope extend, 

And hope to God be given, 

The strife would have an end. 

And earth would be like heaven! 


ESCAPE OF CHARLES EDWARD. 

BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


44 Come through the heather—around him gather— 
You're all the welcomer airly— 

Around blinding, your rightful king! 

For wha'll be king but Charlie?” 

“ Shame on the traitors who would betray their 
rightful prince! Shame on the coward hearts, 
too, that would not risk life itself for his safety!” 

These words were uttered in the hall of the 
chief of Clanr&n&ld; and the speaker was a 
young girl of scarcely eighteen. There was an 
earnestness and decision in her language that 
would have done honor to mature manhood. 
Coming from the lips of one who seemed form* 
ed only for the gaieties of life, they were most 
remarkable. 

44 Why, what a brave spirit you have, Cousin 
Flora/’ said the chief, looking np from the Eng¬ 
lish newspaper, which he had been studying for 
the last half hour, and from which he had read a 
sentence that elicited the burst of indignation 
which the girl had displayed. 44 1 wish to Heaven 
that some of the craven-hearted deserters of 
Charles Edward, could hear our little cousin here, 
Kingsborg! They would learn that true patriot¬ 
ism is not altogther banished from Scotland.” / 

The young man thus addressed, was Mac¬ 
Donald of Kingsborg, and at that time acting as 
steward or factor to Sir Alexander Macdonald, 
18 


but who was now on a visit to Ormacdale, where 
he had often seen and admired Clanranald’s 
cousin, Flora MacDonald. 

He was looking earnestly at Flora, his coun¬ 
tenance suffused with a glow of intense pleasure 
and admiration; for he, too, participated in the 
interest which the romantic and melancholy for¬ 
tunes of the prince inspired, notwithstanding the 
opposing influence of Sir Alexander MacDonald, 
with whom he was some way connected by birth. 

There was no one in the room excepting these 
three persons. Clanranald looked cautiously 
around, closed the doors carefully, and listened to 
detect any wandering footstep near. He then 
approached him whom he called Kingsborg, and 
drawing Flora to a seat near, be said: 

44 There is no danger, I suppose, of intrusting 
two such loyal people as you two, with the secret 
of the prince’s hiding-place ?’* 

44 O, do yon know it, cousin 1” asked Flora, 
quivering with excitement. 

44 1 can answer for myself,” said Kingsborg, 
proudly. 44 1 ask nothing more in this life, than 
to see the rightful prince seated on the throne.** 
He paused and looked at Flora, as if there wonld 
be one thing more that secure his happi¬ 

ness. Flora blushed beneath his ardent gaze. 
Clanranald smiled mischievously, and with plea¬ 
sure too, for he liked the two young people, and 
would have gladly seen them united. 

He was the more impressed with the beanty Of 
their sentiments, as both were exposed to op¬ 
posing influences which, however, only seemed 
to strengthen their affection for the prince. Kings- 
burg, being so fully under the surveillance of Sir 
Alexander MacDonald, Was peculiarly liable to 
have his principles assaulted; and Flora’s step¬ 
father, being one of the clan of MacDonald, and 
in the immediate command of the militia of that 
name, then in South Nist, and himself an enemy 
to Charles Edward, made it in some sort likely 
to affect her patriotism, which had proved hitherto 
incorruptible. 

44 The prince is now at Corrodale Mountain, 
in a poor forester s hut, and actually suffering 
from necessity. He must be taken from thence 
speedily, in order to save his life, already threat¬ 
ened by the privations and hardships which he 
has undergone. But how to do this, I confess, 
is past my cunning to devise. Cannot your wo¬ 
man’s wit, Flora, project some plan of rescue, 
by which the Sagacity of your step-father can be 
defeated, and the prince placed in safety where 
his health may be cared for and restored ? This 
house is no secure place for him—if it were, we 
should think ourselves honored to receive this 
last scioq of the house of Stuart.* 
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Flora meditated a little while before she an¬ 
swered this question. At length she said ; 

" Promise me, Clanranald, that you will not 
think me presumptuous or rain, if 1 assert that 1 
can sare die prince. I beliere truly, that I can 
do so.” 

“ I promise, Flora,” said Clanranald, "and I 
think I can answer for our friend here.” 

" Well then, I am confident that I can procure 
a passport from my step-father, for myself and 
two serrants. One of these servants shall be a 
man, the other a woman. In these times, he will 
not object to my having a sufficient guard when 1 
travel, and the maid-servant will be an indispen¬ 
sable adjunct. Describe to me the prince's per¬ 
sonal appearance. I can then judge whether he 
will answer for my maid.” 

" Bravo, Flora!” said Clanranald. " I knew 
that you could suggest something; but I fear 
that the prince's height will be an objection. 
However, you are of noble stature yourself, and 
so is John Ker, whom I presume you intend as 
your manservant; so that the height will not be 
noticed. His fair complexion is now somewhat 
spoiled, and his nobU and melancholy expression 
of countenance wilAardly answer as a servant,” 
he added, musingly. 

" Leave that to me, my cousin. I will find 
means to elnde my step-father's vigilance. He 
does not even know of my devotion to the prince, 
and of coarse, will not suspect a girl like me of 
any attempt to impose upon him.” 

" Then lose no time in securing your passport, 
and selecting your clothing for the prince. One 
suit will be sufficient; and once on the coast, he 
can easily find passage to France.” 

"Is the danger to the prince actually in¬ 
creased V* 

" So far, that General Campbell has searched 
the islands, even to St. Hilda, and is already here 
in South Nist, and with the MacDonalds and 
MacLoed of MacLeod, the united forces amount¬ 
ing to two thousand men, is still hunting the 
fugitive. I am told that the inhabitants of St. 
Hilda knew nothing of the war in Britain, except 
that there was some difference between their mas¬ 
ter and a woman on the continent! This pro¬ 
bably meant the Queen of Hungary.” 

Before the next day at noon, all Flora's pre¬ 
parations were completed. A full suit of wo¬ 
men’s clothes were procured, of the requisite size, 
the passport for “ Flora MacDonald, John Ker, 
a manservant, and Betty Burke, maid-servant, 
signed and in Flora's possession; and each one 
equipped to go forth. 

Clanranald carried the clothes to the forester's 
cave, on Corrodale, and helped to dies# him, and 


soon he appeared at the foot of the mountain, 
where Flora awaited her strangedooking waiting- 
woman. Charles bowed graeefhlly upon the 
hand of the intrepid girl, and whispered a few 
words of grateful thanks. Flora bent her knee, 
as she would to royalty upon the throne, but 
Charles raised her. 

“ Nay, my kind protectress,” he said, in that 
winning sweetness of tone which so few could 
withstand, “ yon must accustom yourself to com¬ 
mand me, or no one will believe that I am the 
fane Betty Burke.” 

Amid hair-breadth escapes and dangers, the 
strangely assorted party succeeded in reaching 
Kilbride; but here the danger was by no means 
abated; for Sir Alexander MacDonald was still 
at this portion of the Isle of Skye, and the forces 
were yet in active search. 

One only resource remained to Flora; but it 
was attended with danger, and she hardly dared 
to think of it. This was to appeal to Lady Mar¬ 
garet MacDonald, the wife of Sir Alexander, 
whom she knew had once been favorable to the 
prince, and hoping that her Highland blood and 
womanly compassion would induce her to afford 
‘ some aid, she resolved to disclose the secret to 
her ladyship. 

"And what do you expect me to do, my dear 
young lady 1” asked Lady Margaret, when sBe 
had listened in mate alarm to her relation. 

" I expect you, dear lady, to find me a refuge 
where I can place the prince, until I can get him 
out of the counfay altogether.” 

Lady Margaret hesitated. Her husband was 
absent, but the house was filled with the officers 
of the militia, and it would require more than 
woman's wit to palm off Betty Burke, with her 
grenadier height and long, striding steps, as a 
waiting-maid to one of Flora MacDonald’s well 
known good taste. 

" I think, my dear,” she said, at length, that 
MacDonald of Kingsbnrg has a house in which 
he sometimes resides at this season, not far from 
here. He is, I know, privately attached to the 
prince, although he prudently says nothing to 
my husband of his preferences. He will shelter 
yon all, I am confident; and he can do it with as 
little risk as any one, for his whole establishment 
consists of one old woman who is half-blind and 
wholly deaf.” 

Flora would have blushed at any other time, 
at the idea of entering the house of one who was 
nearly a lover as Kingsbnrg had shown himself; 
t the present occasion was one in which all 
other considerations were to be wholly merged. 
The sole object, for the present, most be the 
safety of the wanderer; and to this end, she 
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conducted Charles in safety to the ^ouse of 
Kingsburg, although trembling in every limb at 
the strides which his womanly apparel rendered 
so conspicuous. In vain she pleaded, and John 
Ker remonstrated. His ludicrous manner of 
walking stopped several, and it was not until 
Flora represented her attendant as being insane— 
a class of persons whose misfortune entitles 
them to the most perfectly tender treatment in 
Scotland—that she could keep Betty from being 
assaulted and carried away. 

MacDonald of Kingsburg rejoiced in this op* 
portunity of proving bis fealty at once to his 
prince and his lady-love; and made almost 
superhuman efforts to get Charles out of the 
island. At his house, Charles resumed his mas¬ 
culine attire; and dressed as a Highland servant, 
he attended Kingsburg to Rasa. 

There was no shelter for him here; and after 
imminent danger, often without food, fire or shel¬ 
ter, his clothes torn in tatters by the rocky passes 
through which he had wandered, and upheld 
only by the hope of hearing of a French vessel 
on the coast, he at length reached the mountains 
of Strathglass. 

Here he found refuge in a cave, where several 
outlaws were living; who readily recognizing the 
prince in whose interest they had before periled 
their lives, again vowed eternal devotion to his 
Cause. Never had royalty a band of more truly 
attached subjects, ready to sacrifice their own or 
others' lives for their prince. Two of them, in 
their zeal to supply him with fresh clothing, ac¬ 
tually killed a poor young man, the servant of 
an officer, and took a. quantity of baggage from 
him, amongst which was his master's clothes, 
which he was taking to him at Fort Augustus. 

For three weeks Charles remained in this sit¬ 
uation until he was thoroughly restored from the 
effects of his hardships. He then took a grate¬ 
ful leave of the attached outlaws, excepting two 
of them whom he took as his guides. 

Cluny and Lochiel, who had been lurking at 
Badenoch, and who were the most faithfUl and 
devoted of the prince’s adherents, were met by 
him in a forest on Cluny’s estate. The three 
took up their residence in a but called the Cage, 
and lived here sometime, in security and plenty. 
A letter to Cluny, promising a “gretfui return" 
for his devotion, was written by Charles, dated, at 
“ Diralagich, in Glencamyier of Locharkaig, 18th 
Sept, 1746," is probably still in possession of the 
heirs of Sir Walter Scott; as Sir Walter had 
preserved it until 1829. 

* # # * 

The.u^elaacholy fate of most of the adherents 
of Charleo Edward, is one of the darkest clouds 


resting upon the past One shudders to con¬ 
template the wholesale murders committed under 
the name of justice. Let us turn from these to a 
brighter page. 

Though imprisoned for a short time, in the 
tower, for her part in the escape of the prince, 
she was soon released, and found herself the. ob¬ 
ject of the highest admiration for her courage 
and daring. The name of Flora MacDonald 
circulated far and wide—wider indeed than her 
modesty found agreeable. Some, perhaps, who felt 
as though they might have done more for the 
exile, were particularly attentive to the heroine 
who had distinguished herself by such courage. 

At the house of Lady Primrose, where an al¬ 
most triumphant reception awaited her, and 
where the guests were those of rank and station, 
her beauty, dignity and modesty were the theme 
of all. She had retired from attentions that had 
become almost too oppressive, to a conservatory, 
which, dimly lighted, and full of fragrant scents, 
was a grateful retreaj from the glare and glitter 
of the vast rooms she had left. She sat down 
under a group of sweet scented shrubs, and a 
shower of leaves fell soft and fragrant around her, 
and covered her white dress. Throqgh the open 
door, she saw the guests clustering about the 
hostess, and heard her own name spoken in terms 
of affectionate admiration. She could hardly 
believe that this was all in honor of the simple 
Scottish maiden, whose calm life had passed so 
gently among her native hills. All seemed 
strange and unnatural to her unambitious spirit. 

She heard, during her stay in this little room, 
of one circumstance connected with herself that 
gave her intense pleasure. It was that Prince 
Frederic of Wales expressed the highest appro¬ 
bation of her. conduct, notwithstanding it was on 
account of so dangerous a rival as Prince Charles. 
Lady Margaret MacDonald had been presented 
to the princess, and she had remarked to Fred¬ 
eric that it was the same who had assisted Flora 
in planning his escape. 

“And would you not h&ye done the same V* 
he asked. “ I know—I am sure that you would." 

There was another person, too, who had assist¬ 
ed Flora; but since that eventful night, she had 
never once seen him. That person was Mac¬ 
Donald of Kingsburg; and Flora experienced a 
sensation almost like resentment, that he had 
seemed not to care either for her imprisonment 
or release. She felt that when they, had met at 
the house of Clanranald, he had given her suf¬ 
ficient reason to suppose that be was not indif¬ 
ferent to her; and she feared too, that she had 
betrayed more of her heart to him than he de¬ 
served, since she found him so faithless. 
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She was thinking deeply of all this, when she 
felt a light touch upon her arm, and Kingsburg 
stood before her, the shadow of his former self, 
pale, weak and emaciated, like one who steps 
from a bed of sickness. 

She started as from a painful dream, and the 
slight feeling of resentment vanished in a mo¬ 
ment. There had been suffering here, not for¬ 
getfulness, for the pale face was lighted up with 
a smile, and there was a love-light in the eye, 
that told Flora she was still dear and unforgotten. 

“ I have been very ill, Flora,” said Kingsburg, 
" and only that I wished so much to see you, 
could I have left my room this evening ; but I 
could not withstand the temptation of witnessing 
your triumph.” 

“ My triumph ! do not say so. I am not con¬ 
scious of doing anything that these good people 
seem to think so remarkable. At any rate, if it 
was so, you well deserve to receive more praise 
than myself.” 

“ Indeed no! but never mind, I am willing to 
share that or anything else with you, Flora! life 
itself, fortune, happiness—only say that I may 
hope—” 

“ Hush! some one comes this way. Let us 
go. Lady Primrose is looking for mo.” 

There were voices approaching the conserva¬ 
tory, and the young people were calling Flora. 
But MacDonald of Kingsburg would not resign 
the hand he had taken, until Flora had promised 
to see him again the next day. They entered 
the room together, and there were words of 
whispered approbation from almost every lip ; 
and Kingsburg caught sentences that brought 
the rich blood into his pale cheek, and a thrill of 
pleasure to his heart. * * # 

Two years from that time, MacDonald of 
Kingsburg and his beautiful wife were seated to¬ 
gether in their pleasant home. A child lay near 
them in his little cradle, and as the blue eyes 
opened upon the mother’s raptured gaze, she 
called it by the still honored and beloved name 
of Charles Edward. 


Remarkable Animalcule. 

There are lfccts and analogies tending to show that a 
peculiar state of activity may enable Infinitesimal quan¬ 
tities of matter powerfully to affect the senses and the 
health. We eat animalcules by millions (as Ehrenberg 
has shown), at every breath, and they neither affect our 
senses nor do us appreciable harm. Yet there is an ani¬ 
malcule which haunts cascades, sticking by Its tail to the 
rocks or stones over which the water rushes, and which, 
when put into a vial with above a million times its 
weight of water, Infects the whole mass with a putrid 
odor, so strong as to be offensive at several yards distance; 
and this not once, but several times a day, If the water is 
changed so often. 


GOOD STUFF FOR A BISHOP. 


The oldest bishop in France is Monsieur de 
Prilly, Bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne; he is in 
his eighty-second year. The career of this ven¬ 
erable prelate is somewhat oat of the common 
line. On the 8th of February, 1807, the day of 
the battle of Eylau, the Emperor Napoleon, in 
order the better to ascertain the movements of 
the enemy, ascended to the summit of the church 
steeple, and thence swept the field with his tel¬ 
escope. After he had been a short time on the 
look-out from this observatory, he all at once 
perceived a column of infantry, which was mov¬ 
ing rapidly to the church in the belfry of which 
he had taken his position. Napoleon descended 
quickly, mounted his horse, and galloped to a 
JVench corps which was close at hand; it was 
the 15th regiment of dragoons, which filled a 
distinguished place in the annals of die imperial 
army. 

“ Look at that mass,” ho said to the colonel; 
“ charge it home. The fate of the battle depetids 
on your doing so.” 

The men put spurs to their horses and dashed 
forward in the direction the emperor pointed. 
The enemy, taken in flank, were in a short time 
broken and sabred under the Emperor's eye. 
When the work was done, and the dragoons 
were getting into order, Napoleon presented him¬ 
self among them. The captain of the troop 
d’elite held a color in his hand, which he had 
taken from the Russians. 

“ Captain/' said the emperor, " that flag is the 
best proof of your bravery; I give yon the cross 
of the Legion of Honor.” 

“ The honor of the act is not mine, sire,” safd 
the captain, bowing; it belongs to Lieutenant 


“ No, sire,” said the lieutenant, “ it was my 
captain who took the color from the enemy, and 
it is he who merits the cross.” 

“ Well, well, messieurs, all I can say is that 
yon are as modest as you are brave,” said the 
emperor, smiling; “you shall both have the 
cross.” 

The captain and his lieutenant contracted on 
that day a friendship which still subsists in all its 
force. The captain was known to be of a serious 
character and of austere morals, and he was, 
like Bayard, without fear and without reproach ; 
and the younger officers respected and feared 
him more than they did those of higher authority 
over them. At the peace of 1614 many officers 
renounced the military profession, and sought 
their fortunes in another career. The captain of 
dragoons in question, under the influence of a 
call which he could not resist, entered the eccle¬ 
siastical semin&iy of Avignon. His friend, the 
lieutenant, remained with the army, rose to the 
rank of general officer, and married and settled 
in Versailles. The captain took orders, was 
named superior of the seminary, subsequently 
vicar-general of the diocese, and is now the 
Bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne, to which see he 
was appointed in 1824 by the government of 
Louis XV HI .—Napoleon and his Times, 


The liberal spirit feeds in pastures of perpetual 
greenness, and basks in heaven's own sunshine, 
and bathes in crystal streams of pleasure. 
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(Unrions Mature. 

▲ DomMtioatod Blackbird. 

Tbe Somerset (Pa.) Democrat says, that some time last 
fall a blackbird came to Mr. Joseph Snyder's in that bor¬ 
ough, and has since lived constantly with the chickens. 
It has been thoroughly domesticated, and comes regu¬ 
larly for its food. Instead of roosting as the chickens 
do, it takes a position on the rooster’s back, who bears 
the weight of his little friend with great good nature. 
But the most singular of all is, that it has learned to 
crow like a cock, and crows regularly more frequently 
than the rooster, and seems to be rain of its accomplish¬ 
ment. ' 

Physiological Fact. 

If sheep are carried from either of the temperate zones 
to the burning plains of the tropics, alter a few years 
material changes take place in their covering. The wool 
of the lambs, at first, grows similar to that In the tem¬ 
perate climates, but rather more slowly. When in a fit 
state there is nothing remarkable about its quality, and 
when shorn, it grows out again, as with us; but If the 
p roper time for shearing be allowed to pasa by, the wool 
becomes somewhat tbteker, fells off in patches, and leaves 
underneath a short, close, shining hair. 

Singular Incident in Shot Manufacture. 

Previous to 1782, shot were made by dropping lead in¬ 
to water, and they were invariably flattened on one side. 
In that year, Mrs. Watts, the wife of a shot maker, who 
had been earnestly bethinking of some method of mak¬ 
ing the shot perfectly round, Is said to have dreamed that 
It could be done by dropping the lead from a great height. 
She and her husband tried it in tbe shaft of a coal mine 
with perfect success, and took out a patent, realising a 
fortune thereby. 

Living on Tea. 

A Jamaica (L. I.) paper says that Mrs. John Watts, a 
widow, living on tha Merrick Plank Road near Valley 
Stream, about five miles southeast of Jamaica, has not 
eaten a particle of solid food for more than seven weeks. 
She has taken nothing but liquids, and almost to tbe 
exclusion of everything elm, drinks nothing but tea. 
She is around and in good health. 

An Odd Custom. 

In France, during the reign of Henry in.,* sugar 
plums were considered ss requisites whioh no lady or 
gentleman could dispense with. . Every one carried his 
box of sugar plums in his pocket as he does now his snuff 
box. It is related in the l^istory of the Duke of Guise, 
when he was killed at Blols, he had his comfit-box in his 
hand. Small, oomfort indeed for a dead man. 

A Freak of Nature. 

The Southern Journal of the Medical and Physical 
Sciences states that a boy In that vicinity, eight years of 
age, has his lower extremities turned completely round. 
Then an no knee pans; ths joint bends backwards, so 
that when he kneels, the lower legs are in front of the 
body. The heels an In front and the toes behind. 

A Curious Law. 

In the middle ages of France, a person convicted of 
being a ealnmniator, was condemned to place himself on 
-all fours and bark like a dog, for a quarter of am hour. 
*If we had sueh laws in foree hi this country, we should 
haws seme rich scenes osoa skmafly . 


Strange Occurrence. 

A juror who was recently engaged in the trial of a capi¬ 
tal oase at Brooklyn, N. Y., says while the trial was pro¬ 
gressing, he was asked by some person in female apparel, 
when riding home In the evening, for the privilege of a 
ride. The juror suspecting all was not right, dropped his 
whip, after the person had thrown a muff into the wagon, 
and requested the stranger to pick it np. While reaching 
for it. the juror drove off at a rapid rate, leaving tbe 
stranger on the road. On examining the muff he found 
in It a brace of handsomely mounted pistols. 


Ridiculous Superstition. 

There Is a girl in Grenada, Miss., who labors under the 
Impression that she is bewitched. She wears a gold 
chain about her Deck, and if it is not watched it will 
twist up and strangle her; remove it and she strangles; 
barn a lock of her hair, no matter at what distance from 
herself, and she shows signs of pain; shoot at the ploture 
of a person who (she cays) is the cause of her sufferings, 
with a lead bullet, and she is easy—present a gun with a 
silver bullet and she is in spasms, but shoot the gun and 
she Is calm again. 

A Gigantic Bird. 

The Paris Academy of Sciences has been presented by 
M. Lartet, Professor at Auch, with three fragments of the 
shoulder of an unknown bird, dug up In the department 
of the Gers. The three fragments placed end to end 
measured fifty-eight centimeters, or nearly twenty-three 
Inches, which Is alone about a third more than that of 
the albatross, which of all known birds, has the largest 
humerus. Fossil birds are comparatively rare. 

Strange Illness. 

Margaret C. Nye's parents, in Westfield, Msse., have 
received a letter describing a singular illness wbl<*h has 
befellen their daughter. Her limbs are swollen, and the 
blood has settled in them till they are black; her finger¬ 
nails have the appearance of a dead person’s; the gams 
have separated from the teeth, and between the teeth and 
gums clotted blood Is constantly ootlng into her month. 
She seems to bo gradually undergoing a process of decom¬ 
position while life still inhabits her body. 


Singular Death Scene. 

Mrs. Gaskell, ip her “ Life of Charlotte Bronte,” relates 
the following incident at tbe death of Patrick Branwell 
Bronte, only brother of Charlotte’s. “ I have heard, from 
one who attended Branwell in his last illness, that he 
resolved on standing np to die. He had repeatedly said, 
that as long as there was life there was strength of will to 
do what it chose; and when the last agony came on, he 
insisted on assuming the position just mentioned ” 


Miniature Oattle. 

His Majesty, the King of Portugal, hss just sent over 
to Queen Victoria, a bull, two heifers and a bull calf. 
The are of the most perfect symmetry, and very 

diminutive, standing scarcely forty inches high; of a dun 
color. 


An Odd Fatality. 

Mrs. Phoebe Kellogg, 65 yean old, went from Marietta to 
Syracuse to visit her son-in-law in his fine new house, 
when she slipped, fell down stain head foremost and was 


killed. 
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®J)t Jloriat. 

Ye field flowers! the gardens eclipse you, ’tis true, 

Yet wildings of nature, 1 dote upon you, 

For ye waft me to summers of old, 

When the earth teemed around me, with JUty delight, 

And when daisies and butter-cups gladdened my sight, 
like treasures of sliver and gold.—C ampbell. 

Flower Culture for Ladies. 

Gardening was anciently considered the second of the 
fine and agreeable arts, ranking next to architecture. It 
is a beautiful occupation for a leisure hour, giving to 
those who have a taste for the beautital and valuable, 
delight and gain. It should be a fkvorite occupation for 
a lady, who should have her plants and shrubs, and oc¬ 
cupy herself one or two hours a day with them. The 
mind will be agreeably exercised in contemplating the 
beauty of the flowers, but more so still, if the study of 
their respective parts, natures, and structures, in a bo¬ 
tanical and physiological point of view, be at the same 
time attended to. 

Gentlana Saponaria. 

This is a beautiful native plant^found on the borders of 
streams. Grows from one to two feet high, bearing 
curious barrel-shaped flowers, of a deep, ultra-marine 
blue. It flowers in September, and may be transplanted 
Into the garden without difficulty. There is another 
species very common here, and even more beautiful, 
called Fringed Gentian, for the corolla is of a paler blue, 
four-cleft, and the segments finely fringed. 

Deutaia Gracilis. 

A slender, beautiful new shrub, growing about three 
feet high, with a slightly pendant habit in the branches; 
the leaves are about an Inch loog; the flowers are star¬ 
shaped, white, produced in great profusion through May 
and June. It grows readily from cuttings in rich, light 
soil. 

French Tamarix. 

An elegant, hardy shrub, which unooeountabiy has 
received but a small share of attention in hew England, 
though well worth a place in the garden. The foliage Is 
▼ery graceful, resembling the heath. Produces lateral 
spikes of delicate pink flowers in July and August. 

Gillyflower. 

An elegant, showy, fragrant plant, of ttib kinds, bien¬ 
nial and annual. The annuals are called Ten Weeks’ 
Stock. Of these there are several varieties, red, white, 
purple and scarlet. Every garden should hate them. 

Cypress Vine. 

Every person should have this elegant annual, either 
in the garden or vase. It is particularly well adapted to 
a hanging vase, for the foliage is delicate and the flowers 
very beautiful. 

Coronilla Emerus. 

This is a small shrub r with deep, y eiloti flowers,bloom¬ 
ing In June aud July. Sometimes called the Scorpion 
Senna. 


WMtlavia Gran di flora. 

An elegant auuual, from California, with bine, beU- 
shaped flowers. Produces its flowers in continued suc¬ 
cession from Jane to October. 


Poisoning VfftttiL 

Pour boiling water upon a quart of corn, and let it 
stand an hour; then turn it off and pot in it three grains 
of strychnine and three drops of oil of rhodium, stir well 
together until ready for use. Then scatter this com 
about your garden or fields. It will kill all your crows, 
squirrels, rabbits and other vermin that may prey upon 
your crops. 

GooMbetry Bushes. 

To prevent the gooseberry from being attacked by mil¬ 
dew, cover tiie soil around the roots with a stratum of 
salt hay, two or three inches thick, and allow it to re¬ 
main through the season. Irrigation once a week with 
soap suds, taking care to sprinkle all the foliage with the 
fluid, will also be beneficial. 

Evergreens. 

If you have an Evergreen, or Norway Spruce, Balsam 
Fit, American Spruce, or any of the pines, and desire to 
make it grow more compact, just pinch out the bud from 
every leading branch, all around and over it. Repeat 
this process again next year, at this time, and your ever¬ 
green will continue thereafter to grow thickly. 

Wall Flower. 

There Is a tradition concerning the crimson wall flower. 
A beautlfhl maiden, climbing a garden wall to convene 
clandestinely with her lover, who was outside, foil to the 
ground, and her blood sprinkled the flowers at the base 
Of the wall, mottling some, dyeing others wholly crimson. 
From that day, the wall flowers, before only yellow, have 
been crimson and yellow spotted. 

Perennial and Biennial Plants. 

Now is the time to examine the perennial and biennial 
plants; eat off all dead, broken or decaying shoots. Pro¬ 
pagate double sweet williams and pinks by layers and 
cuttings or slips. Take up all bulbs smd anemone roots, 
etc., as the flowers and leaves decay. 

Lyaamachia. 

Commonly known as Moneywort; an ornamental, 
creeping perennial, with yellow flowers produced all the 
season, suitable for rock-work, or a hanging vase In a 
weather exposure. It Is very pretty, aud valuable on 
account of its great hardiness. 

Abronla Umbellata. 

A beautiful, new annual, with long trailing sterna, 
bearing clusters of elegant flowers in dense umbels; cOlbr, 
delkate lilac, tilth'white centre, very fragrant. 

Glarkia Paloholls. 

A hardy annual of great bteuty, discovered by Captefln 
Clatit, on theboopdw* of the Columbia River. 


Zauschfnerf* California a. 

An herbaceous perennial ptant. The plant grows in 
bunches; the flowers are brilliant sterlet, trumpet- 
shaped. 

Clinton is Elegant. 

A tender annual, very beautiftil, delicate foliage, and 
rich blue, flowers in giiM prsftstfss Is-Jsly as* August. 
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Potato Biasoles. 

and season the potatoes with salt, and white pep¬ 
per, or cayenne, and mix with them plenty of mlneed 
parsley, and a small quantity of green onions, or escha¬ 
lots ; add sufficient yolks of eggs to bind the mixture to¬ 
gether, roll It into small balls, and fry them in plenty of 
lard or butter oxer a moderate lire, or they will be too 
much browned before they are den# through. Ham, or 
any other kind of meat finely mlneed, may be substitu¬ 
ted for the herbs, or added to them. 

Washing with Boda. 

This method can only be pursued with white clothes 
(that Is, linen and cotton): It is injurious to woollen, and 
to colored articles of every description. If done with 
great care, it answers very well tor bed-linen, table-finen, 
etc., making them white and clean without the labor of 
robbing, except in a tow places that may be particularly 
soiled. The things to be washed must aU be laid in soak 
the night before. In cold soft Water. 

Tincture of Lemon PeeL 
A very eesy and economical way of obtaining and pre¬ 
serving the flavor of lemon-peel, is to fill a wide-mouthed 
pint bottle half full of brandy, or proof spirit; and when 
you use a lemon pare the rind off very thin, and put it 
Into the brandy, etc.: in a fortnight it will impregnate 
the spirit with the flavor very strongly. 

Core for Neortlgia in the Head. 

▲ tablespoonfcl of spirits of turpentine, two tabte- 
epoonsful of camphorated oil, and a quarter of a pint o 
rum. 8hake the mixture well, and rub the part affected; 
whila using this, let the patient be kept warm. This is 
also a sure for rheumatics, lumbago. 

Trench Pomade. 

White wax, half an ounce; lard, quarter of a pound; 
beef suet, two ounces; palm oil, half an ounce Simmer 
these Ingredients together in a water bath for a quarter 
of an hour, stirring them well together, and when eooL, 
add a Uttte of any egrwwhte scent. 

Lavender Water. 

Essence of mask four drachms, essence of ambergris 
four drachms, oil of cinnamon ten drops, Eogllsh laven¬ 
der six drachms, oil of geranium two draohms, spirits of 
wine twenty ounces. To bo all mixed together. 

A Caution. 

Silk articles should not be kept folded In white papers, 
as the chloride of lime used In bleaching the paper will 
impair the color of the silk. 

To remove Stain*. 

Medicine stains may be removed from silver spoons by 
rubbing them with a mg dipped in sulphuric acid, and 
washing It off with soap-suds. 

To dean a Carpet. 

Beat it on the wrong aide first, and then more gently 
on the right side. 

To dean Cane Chair*. 

Sponge th#m till soaked with spep and hot water. 


| Good Family Cake. 

Take two pounds of flour, half a pound of butter, half 
of whitewugar, oue pint of milk, three eggs, one gill of 
| yeast, half a spoonid of maoe, or other spice to your 
taste. well, half your flour with the yeast and milk, 
and let It stand till perfectly light. Add the butter, 
eggs, sugar, and spice-toge the r, and stir In the remainder 
of your flour; then gently pour this to the first mixture. 
Let all stand till perfectly light; then put it in your 
pans and bake. ^ 

Lemon Jelly. 9 

Set on a slow fire a pint of water, with one ounce of 
rinsed isinglass, in small pieces, and the rind of six lem¬ 
ons ; stir constantly till the isin g lass Is dissolved; add a 
pint of lemon juice, and swe e t e n it to the. taste, with loaf 
sugar. Boll all, four or five minutes; color with the ( 
tincture of saffron, and pass it through a flannel bag, 
without squealing it. Fill your jelly gleams with it when 
partly oool. 

Motion. 

Mutton Is in Its greatest perfection from August te 
Christmas. For roasting or boiling allow fifteen minutes, 
for each pound. The saddle should always be roasted, 
and garnished with scraped horse radish. The leg and 
shoulder are good roasted; but the best way of cooking 
the leg is to boll it with a bit of salt pork. If a little rice 
is boiled with it the flesh will look whiter. 

Baked Cod. 

Clean the cod nicely Inside and out, flour it, and cut 
thin aliece of pork, which secure to the fish at equal die- 
tances with silver skewers. Make a stuffing for the belly 
of grated breed, beef-suet, sweet marjoram, thyme, pep¬ 
per, salt, and, If you have it, one anchovy. Make an 
anchovy-eauoe for It, or serve with drawn batter. Mack¬ 
erel may be dreeaed in the same way. 

Cherry Pie. 

Stone your cherries, that you may be sure they axe 
free from worms. Lay your paste in a deep dish, and 
add a good quantity of fruit; fltt the dish with molasses, 
with a haadftd of flour sprinkled over, then a nice paste, 
and bake more than half anhonr. If sugar te need, you, 
will need water and flour. This makes the gravy very 
rich, and the pie delicious. 

Care for Poison. 

If a person should be stung by a bee or any other in¬ 
sect, rub some spirits of turpentine on tbe place, and the 
pain will cease in a few minutes. It is said that the pain 
arising from the bite of a oopperheaded snake may be 
arrested in a tow minutes by the continued application 
of this article. 

Iron Stain*. 

Iron stains may be removed from marble by wetting 
the spots with oil of vitriol, or with lemon-juice, or with 
oxalic add dilated in spirits of wine, and, altera quarter 
of an hour, robbing them dry with a soft linen cloth. 


Beef Heart. 

Wash it very carefully; stuff It the same as you would 
a hare; roast or bake it, and serve with a rich gravy and 
currant jelly sauce; hash with the same and port wine. 


▲ rare Test. 

Copper in liquids may be detected by spirits of harts¬ 
horn, which turns them blue. 
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MATURTN M. BALLOU, Editor and Proprietor. 


CLOCKS ASD WATCHES. 

Header, did you ever note the difference in the 
machinery of docks and watches, and compare 
their peculiar features ? We ought to be familiar 
with the mode of measuring time, which some 
employ so well, and others are always intent on 
killing. A watch differs from a clock in its hav¬ 
ing a vibrating wheel instead of a vibrating pen¬ 
dulum ; and, as in a clock, gravity is always 
pulling the pendulum down to the bottom of its 
arc, which is its natural place of rest, but does not 
fix it there, because the momentum acquired dur¬ 
ing its fall from one side carries it up to an equal 
height on the other—so in a watch, a spring gen¬ 
erally spiral, surrounding the axis of the balance- 
wheel, is always pulling this towards a middle 
position of rest, but does not fix it there, because 
the momentum acquired during its approach to 
the middle position from either side carries it 
just as far past on the other side, and the spring 
has to begin its work again. The balance-wheel 
at each vibration allows one tooth of the adjoin¬ 
ing wheel to pass, as the pendulum does in a 
dock; and the record of the beats is preserved 
by the wheel which follows. A mainspring is 
used to keep up the motion of the watch, instead 
of the weight used in a clock; and as a spring 
acts equally well whatever be its position, a 
watch keeps time although carried in the pocket, 
or in a moving ship. In winding up a watch, 
one turn of the axle on which the key is fixed is 
rendered equivalent, by the train of wheels, to 
about four hundred turns or beats of the balance- 
wheel ; and thus the exertion, during a few sec¬ 
onds, of the hand which winds up, gives motion 
for twenty-four or thirty hours. 

"Ballou's Dollar Monthly.” —Certain 
parties seem to be greatly troubled at the vast 
circulation which our Dollar Magazine is reach 
ing. Don't worry, gentlemen!—the people know 
their own wants and tastes beet. 

Sound Maxims. —A kiss is worth a thousand 
kicks. A kind word is more valuable to the 
lost, than a mine of gold. 

Juvenilb Stars. —Mr. George Vaudenhoff 
and Mr. Manager Barry, have each a “ blessed 
baby ” to receive their paternal care. 


WORD-PAINTING. 

It is very difficult to paint by words a scene so 
vividly that an artist can form an adequate con¬ 
ception of it and transfer it to canvass. Yet a 
few gifted writers possess this rare art—this 
happy faculty of seizing the exactly fitting words, 
and of absolutely painting the landscape that 
presents itself to their vision. Take the follow¬ 
ing from Hawthorne, and admire hs power and 
beauty: 

“ Gentle and unobtrusive as the river is, yet 
the tranquil woods seem hardly satisfied to allow 
it passage. The trees are rooted on the very 
verge of the water, and dip their pendant 
branches into it. At one spot, there is a lofty 
bank, on the slope of which grow some hem¬ 
locks, declining across the stream, with out¬ 
stretched arms, as if resolute to take the plunge. 
In other places, the banks are almost on a level 
with the water—so that the quiet congregation 
of trees set their feet in the flood, and are fringed 
with foliage down to the surface. Cardinal flow¬ 
ers kindle their spiral flames, and illuminate the 
dark nooks among the shrubbery. The pond- 
lily grows abundantly along the margin; that 
delicious flower which, as Thoreau tells me, 
opens its viigin bosom to the first sunlight, and 
perfects its being through the magic of that 
genial kiss. He has beheld beds of them unfold¬ 
ing in due succession, as the sunrise stole grad¬ 
ually from flower to flower; a sight not to be 
hoped for, unless when a poet adjusts his inward 
eye to a proper focus with the outward organ. 
Grape-vines, here and there, twine themselves 
around shrub and tree, and hang their clusters 
over the water, within reach of the boatman's 
hand. Oftentimes, they unite two trees of alien 
race in an inextricable twine, marrying the hem¬ 
lock and the maple against their will, and en¬ 
riching them with a purple offspring of which 
neither is the parent. One of these ambitions 
parasites has climbed into the upper branches of 
a tall white pine, and is still ascending from 
bough to bough, unsatisfied, till it shall crown 
the tree’s airy summit with a wreath of its broad 
foliage, and a cluster of its grapes.” 


Gluttony. —A great many human beings dig 
their graves with their teeth—-they over-eat 
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THE GRANARIES OF CHICAGO. 

The ritj of Chicago is the great entrepot of 
the prodigious grain trade of the West, and is, 
without a question, the greatest primary grain 
depot in the whole world. The Chicago Msga* 
sine for June contains some statements in refer¬ 
ence to the grain trade which will doubtless sur¬ 
prise and interest our readers. 

There are already twelve grain warehouses in 
Chicago, capable of storing upwards of/oar mil¬ 
lion bushels of grain, and flour coanted as grain. 
Or, their actual capacity for grain besides flour, 
is 3,315,000 bushels. The lowest capacity of 
each is as follows: 700,000 bushels, 650,000 
bushels, 600,000 bushels, 825,000 bushels, 
300,000 bushels, and 200,000 bushels, all com¬ 
pleted within two yean; and 150,000 bushels, 
125,000 bushels, 120,000 bushels, 60,000 bushels, 
45,000 bushels, and 40,000 bushels, among the 
older elevators. Another is being erected to 
contain 650,000 bushels, which will make the 
actual aggregate grain capacity about four mil¬ 
lions of bushels. In the construction of one of 
these it required two millions, and in another a 
million and a half of Milwaukee brick. A still 
larger one was constructed of plank, by nailing 
one flat upon another. Two others, those of 
Messrs. Manger & Armour, and of Messrs. 
Gibbs & Griffin, are constructed mostly of oak, 
and were built in the dead of winter. The greater 
part of the oak timber of which their frames 
were composed, was growing in the woods of 
Michigan the November preceding the spring 
they were completed! 

Messrs. Munger & Armour’s building cost 
$65,000, or including the fixtures, $75,000. It 
can receive grain from cars, teams and canal- 
boats, and ship by lake vessels at the same time, 
having capacity to receive 40,000 bushels per 
day from cars and teams, and 20,000 bushels at 
the same time from four canal-boats; and it can 
ship with a fair chance, and has done it, 65,000 
bushels a day, on board of lake vessels. There 
ate other warehouses that can receive more grain 
from cars, but not from canal-boats. The largest 
one, for instance, the Rock Island Railroad 
warehouse, can unload 300 cars (or about 
100,000 bushels) per day, and can ship into two 
lake vessels at a time, out of four shipping 
spouts, 12,000 bushels of grain per hour. This 
latter can only receive by railroad; another one 
near it, besides its capacity to receive 20,000 
bushels perday from cars, can take in 1$,000 to 
20,000 bushels from canal-boats, and ship 25,000 
bushels per day by lake craft. 

Tbe shipments by way of the lake alone, are 
prodigious. They amounted, in 1847, to 32,538 


barrels of flour, 1,974,304 bushels wheat, 67,315 
bushels com ; in 1856, to 169,516 barrels flour, 
8,114,353 bushels wheat, and 11,079,490 bushels 
corn. Reducing flour to bushels of wheat, and 
adding wheat and corn, we have the following 
receipts of those staples at Chicago, for three 
years. In 1854, 11,334,843 bushels; 1855, 
17,344,323 bushels; 1856, 22,466,571 bushels. 
The exports of the same article, during tbe same 
period, Were: 1854, 9,465,207 bushels; 1855, 
14,589,900 bushels; 1656, 20,086,616 bushels. 

It has been estimated that the average amount 
of grain transported each season, between Chi¬ 
cago and Buffalo, is 150,000 bushels by a good 
propellor, and 80,000 by a brig. At this rate, 
the above amount of grain required a marine 
equal to 50 propellors and 150 brigs, to transport 
it to tbe eastern markets. The above, however, 
is only the gr^in in gros». Chicago received and 
shipped large quantities of grain in another 
shape—as pork, beef, whiskey, etc. A consider¬ 
able falling off of the grain trade is anticipated 
this year, much being required for consumption 
in places where it was raised. The above figures; 
however, will conyey an idea of the immense 
business done in the lake city. 

RAINY DAYS. 

In general, Johnson tells us, the number of 
rainy days is greatest near the sea, and decreases 
in proportion the farther we penetrate into the 
interior. On the eastern side of Ireland, it 
rains 208 days of the year; in the Netherlands 
on 170; in England, France, and the North of 
Germany, and in the Gulf of Einland, on from 
152 to 155 days; on the plateau of Germany on 
131; and in Poland on 158 days; while on the 
plains of the Volga, at Kasan, it rains on 90, 
and in the interior of Siberia, only on 60 days 
of the year. In Western Europe it rains on 
twice as many days as in Eastern Europe; in 
Ireland on three times as many days as in Italy 
and south of Spain. 

Anger. —We are told, ‘Met not the sun go 
down on your wrath.” We have heard of a 
very choleric but conscientious old gentleman, 
who, in order to “ nurse his wrath to keep it 
warm,” went to Archangel, where the sun does 
not set for six months. 


Sleep.— If a man will insist on cheating 
Sleep, her “ twin-sister. Death," will avenge the 
insult. 


The Greek Press. —There are eighteen 
newspapers in the city of Athens. McKalopot- 
hakes is the editor of the last started. 
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These most peerless gems are worthy of all 
the admiration that the world hare lavished on 
them ; they are terrestrial stars, imprisoned rays 
of sunshine. There is scarcely any simile or 
figure too bold to express their beauty. To ob¬ 
tain a definite idea of their money value, we 
have the authority of Mr. Tennant, who, in a 
paper read to the London Society of Arts, stated 
that diamonds are generally weighed by the 
carat, which is equivalent to 4 grains. A dia¬ 
mond of 1 carat is worth $40; 2 carats, $80; 3 
carats, $360; 4 carats, $640; 8 carats, $1000; 
10 carats, $1500; 20 carats, $16,000 ; 30 carats, 
$36,000 ; 50 carats, $100,000 ; and 100 carats, 
$400,000. 

The very dost of the diamond is precious. 
The demand for diamond dost within a few 
years has increased very materially, on account 
of the increased demand for all articles that are 
made by it, such as cameos, intaglios, etc. Re¬ 
cently there has been a discovery made of the 
peculiar power of diamond dust upon steel—it 
gives the finest edge to all hinds of cutlery, and 
threatens to displace the hone of Hungary. It is 
well known, that in catting a diamond (the hard¬ 
est substance in nature), the dust is placed on the 
teeth of the saw—to which it adheres, and thus 
permits the instrument to make its way through 
the gem. To this dust, too, is to be attributed 
solely the power of man to make brilliants from 
rough diamonds; from the dost is obtained the 
perfection of the geometrical symmetry which is 
one of the chief beauties of the mineral, and 
also that adamantine polish which nothing can 
injure or effect save a substance of its own 
nature. 

The power of the diamond upon steel is re¬ 
markable ; it is known to paralyze the magnet in 
some instances—and may there not be some pe¬ 
culiar operation upon steel with which philoso¬ 
phers have not yet taught us to be familiar ? How 
is it that a diamond cast into a crucible of melted 
iron converts the latter into steel? Whatever 
may be said, it is evident that the diamond dust 
for sharpening razors, knives and cutlery, is a 
novelty which is likely to command the attention 
of the public, whether or not it is agreed that 
there is anything beyond the superior hardness of 
the dust over the steel, to give that keenness of 
edge that has surprised all who have used it. 


Happiness. —We must have within ns the 
elements of happiness, and then the heart’s sun¬ 
shine will cross our threshold, whether it be a 
palace or a cottage. 


Rode were the manners then; a man and his 
wife ate off the same trencher; a few woodeu- 
handled knives, with blades of rugged iron, were 
a luxury for the great—candles unknown. A 
servant-girl held a torch at supper; one or two 
mugs of coarse brown eartbern ware formed all 
the drinking apparatus in the house. Rich gen¬ 
tlemen wore clothes of unlined leather. Ordi¬ 
nary persons scarcely ever touched flesh meal 
Noble mansions drank little or no wine in the 
summer; a little corn seemed wealth. Women 
had trivial marriage portions; even rich women 
dressed extremely plain. The chief part of a 
family’s expenses was what the males • spent in 
arms and horses, none of which, however, were 
either very good or very showy; and grandees 
had to lay out money on their lofty towers. In 
Dante’s comparatively polished times, ladies be¬ 
gan to paint their cheeks by way of finery, going 
to the theatre, and to nse less assiduity in spin¬ 
ning and playing distaff. What is only a symp¬ 
tom of prosperity in large, is the sure sign of 
ruin in the small tastes. So in Florence we 
might very well deplore what in London or 
Paris would be praised, or cause a smile. 
Wretchedly indeed plebeians hovelled; and if 
noble castles were cold and dreary everywhere, 
they were infinitely worse in Italy, from the hor¬ 
rible modes of torture and characteristic cruelty, 
too frightful to dwell on. Few of the infamous, 
structures built at the time treated of, stand, at 
present, yet their ruins disclose rueful corners. 


Rather Doubtful.—A Frenchman once saw 
a gentleman walk up to an open snuff-box in the 
hands of another, and take a pinch of snuff, hav¬ 
ing prefaced the act with the words—“ May I 
take the liberty ?” On the next day the French¬ 
man went into a tobacco-shop, and asked for 
half a pound of liberty ! 

Western New York Poetry.— A Buffalo 
poet wishing to say that the follies of his friend 
shall be forgotten, while his virtues ever remain 
in liveliest remembrance, expresses himself in 
thiswise: 

“ Thy virtues I'd paint In colon of light, 

Thy follies I'd engrave on the sand.” 


Dreadful Accident. —A man attempted to 
seize a favorable opportunity a few days since, 
bat his hold slipped and he foil to the ground 
considerably injured. 


Astronomical. —Forty-four planetoids have 
been discovered, orbitally circulating between 
the planets, Mars and Jupiter. 
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ROTUNDITY OF THE EARTH; 

The troth of this doctrine says Maltebrun, is 
familiarly illustrated by the phenomena of the 
heavens, as well as by terrestrial appearances. 
Indeed, the spherical form of the earth is the 
fundamental principle of all mathematical geo¬ 
graphy. But it has been asked how the earth 
can remain suspended in the air without any sup¬ 
port ? Let us look upon the heavens, and ob¬ 
serve how many other globes roll in space. The 
force which supports them is unknown to us; 
but we see its effects, and we investigate the laws 
according to which these effects take place. Let 
ns, then, lay aside all uneasiness concerning the 
antipodes, that is, the people of the earth whose 
feet are turned towards oars; there is upon the 
globe neither high nor low; the antipodes see, in 
like manner as we do, the earth is under their 
feet, and the sky over their heads. 

Homer supposed that under the earth was 
placed a range of columns guarded by Atlas; 
the Scandinavians believed the earth to rest upon 
nine pillars; and the worshippers of Bramah 
thought our globe supported upon four elephants. 
Upon what would these elephants or these col¬ 
umns rest ? Our thoughts, however far they pro¬ 
ceed, must always at length stop short, and 
affrighted, recoil from that infinity which sur¬ 
rounds us on every side, and which it is folly to 
attempt to comprehend. But some more reason¬ 
able observers will say: Do not the Andes and 
the Alps make it evident that the earth is an irre 
gular body, and not ail round f We answer : 
one of the highest mountains known is Chimbor¬ 
azo, in Peru, which rises to 21,424 feet above the 
surface of the sea. This height is nearly one- 
six-thousandth part of the earth’s greatest cir¬ 
cumference, or of one nineteen-hundredth part of 
its axis. Upon an artificial globe of twenty-one 
feet in circumference, or of six and two-fifths feet 
in diameter, Chimborazo could only be represent¬ 
ed by a grain of sand less than one-twentieth of 
an inch in thickness. Irregularities so impercep¬ 
tible do not deserve to be taken into consideration. 


EDlTIfta 

The man who once becomes a journalist must 
also bid farewell to mental rest or mental leisure. 
If he fulfils his duties truthfully, attention most 
be ever awake to what is passing in the world, 
and his whole mind must be devoted to the in- 
stant examination, discussion, and recording of 
current events. He has little time for literary 
idleness, with such literary labor on his shoul¬ 
ders. He has no days to spend on catalogues, 
or in dreamy, discursive researches in public 
libraries. He bus no months to devote to the 
exhaustion of any one theme. What he has to 
deal with must be taken up at a moment, be ex¬ 
amined, tested and dismissed at once; and thus 
his mind is ever kept occupied with the mental 
necessity of the world's passing hour. 


Dootoh8 disagree. —At the time the chol¬ 
era was so bad in Prague, Dr. R. was called 
out of a warehouse suddenly to see a patient 
At the time he entered the sick room, the family 
physician did the same. The two doctors found 
their patient in a strong perspiration, and pat 
hoth their hands under the bed-clothes, in order 
to feel his pulse, but by accident got hold of each 
other's. “ He has the cholera!” cried Dr. X. 
“No such thing 1” said the other; “he’s only 
drunk !” 

Modbrn Travelling, —Pilgrimages to Jeru¬ 
salem have become within late years very frequent 
in France and Germany, where they are organized 
on the same principle as pleasure trips from Lon¬ 
don to Heme Bay and back. New York and 
Boston are only thirty days’ journey from the 
Holy City. 

Human Affection. —It is a beautiful thought 
that human affections are the leaves, the foliage 
of our being—they catch every breath, and in the 
burden and heat of the day, they make music and 
motion in a sultry world. Stripped of that foli¬ 
age, how unsightly is human nature! 


A fair Hit. —President of a country bank 
rushes up to his friend : “ Charley, can’t you give 
me change for a dollar ? I see the bank superin¬ 
tendent is in towir, and I want some specie in the 
vault to make a show.” 


The last Conundrum.— Why Is a peg in a 
new boot like a pang of conscience ? Because it 
is apt to pierce the sole. 


The wealth of Love. —A loving heart en¬ 
closes within itself an unfading and eternal Edea. 


Lager Beer. —Wine is getting to be so dear 
in Paris, that the people have become quite 
Germanized, and Bavaria ale is their favorite 
beverage. 

Compliments. —When two persons compli¬ 
ment one another with the choice of anything, 
each of them generally gets that which he likes 
least. 


Gallant.—T he Cincinnati city fathers are 
widening the street crossings so as to accom¬ 
modate the crinolines. 
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RIGHT OR LEFT 1 

The question has sometimes arisen whether, 
to secure dexterity in the various purposes of 
life, we should cultivate the use of the right or 
left hand ?—whether the preference given to the 
right is not arbitrary ? In Bell's famous Bridge- 
water treatise, we find this point deemed worthy 
of special consideration. 

For the conveniences of life, and to make us 
prompt and dexterous, it is pretty evident that 
there ought to be no hesitation which hand is to 
be used, or which foot is to be put forw ard; nor 
is there, in fact, any such indecision. It must be 
observed that there is a distinction in the whole 
right side of the body, and that the left side is 
not only weaker, in regard to muscular strength, 
but also in its vital or constitutional properties. 
The development of the organs of action and 
motion is greatest upon the right side, as may at 
any time be ascertained by measurement, or ask¬ 
ing a tailor or shoemaker; certainly, this superior¬ 
ity may be said to result from the more frequent 
exertion of the right hand; but the peculiarity 
extends to the constitution also, and disease at- 
tacks the left extremities more frequently than 
the right. In opera-dancers, we may see that the 
most difficult feats are performed by the right 
foot But their preparatory exercises better 
evince the natural weakness of the left limb, 
since these performers are made to give double 
practice to this limb, in order to avoid awkward¬ 
ness in the public exhibition; for if these exer¬ 
cises be neglected, an ungraceful performance 
will be given to the right side. In walking be¬ 
hind a person, it is very seldom that we see an 
equalised motion of the body; and if we look 
to the left foot, we shall find that the tread is not 
so firm npon it, that the toe is not so much turned 
out as in the right, and that a greater push is 
made with it. From the peculiar form of woman, 
and the elasticity of her step resulting more 
from the motion of the ankle than of the haunches, 
the defect of the left foot, when it exists, is more 
apparent in her gait. No boy hops upon his left 
foot, unless he be left-handed. The horseman 
puts his left foot in the stirrup, and springs from 
the right 

We think we may conclude that everything 
being adapted, in the conveniences of life, to the 
right hand—as, for example, the direction of the 
worm of the screw, or of the cutting end of the 
auger—is not arbitrary, but is related to a nat¬ 
ural endowment of the body. 


TOE WATER TELE8COPE. 

This instrument, for seeing under water, con¬ 
sists of a tnbe to enable a person looking over 
the gunwale of a boat to rest the head on one 
end, while the other Is below the surface of the 
water—the upper end being so formed that the 
head may rest on it, both eyes seeing freely into 
the tube. Into the lower end is fixed (water¬ 
tight) a plate of glass, which, when used, is to be 
kept under the surface of the water; so that the 
spectator, looking down the tube, sees all objects 
at tiie bottom whose reflective powers are able to 
send off rays of sufficient intensity to be im¬ 
pressed on the retina, after suffering the loss of 
light caused by the absorbing power of the wa¬ 
ter. In clear water the bottom may thus be 
seen at the depth of twelve fathoms. This con¬ 
trivance is much used in seal-shooting along the 
northern and western islands of Great Britain, 
where, sometimes in the form of an ordinary 
washing-tub with apiece of glass fixed in its bot¬ 
tom, the shot seal is looked for, and the grap- 
pling-hook let down to bring him to the surface. 
The Norwegian fishermen also often use this 
telescope when their anchors get into foul ground, 
or their cables warped on a roadstead. 


Force op Habit.— Not a bad joke is told of 
a newly-arrived Irish servant-girl, who had ob¬ 
tained a place at a splendid mansion in the Fifth 
Avenue. On the day after her arrival, her mis¬ 
tress observed her coming down the grand stair¬ 
case backwards, and naturally inquired the rea¬ 
son of this crab like movement. “ Lor bless 
you, mum,” was the answer, “ we always came 
down that way aboard ship.” 

Cheerfulness. —Physicians and philosophers 
both agree that cheerfulness prolongs life. We 
have no doubt that hand-organs and street mon¬ 
keys have saved many a man's life, by banishing 
the blues when he was meditating suicide. 


Character.— A man's character is frequently 
treated like a grate—blackened all over first to 
come out the brighter afterward. Let the slan¬ 
dered take courage! 

An old Maid.— One of the favored subjects 
for exercising the courage of cowards, and the 
wit of the witless. 

Sweet Sentiment. —The best disinfecting 
fluid—the milk of human kindness. 


O, Dear !—An English nobleman has trained 
two red deer, and drives them in a pony- 
carriage. 


Now.—One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 
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RECEIVING COMPANY. 

We were reading; the other day, of the sim¬ 
ple manner in which a fair hostess, who had a 
large number of guests to receive at a ball, ac¬ 
quitted herself—a task which at the first glance 
seemed a most formidable one. To those ar¬ 
riving, she said: “ What 1 come so late 1” and to 
the departing guests: “ wbat! going so early 1” 
These words, accompanied with a genial smile 
and cordial tone of voice, satisfied and enchanted 
the five hundred guests. Never was party more 
successful. “ What a charming hostess!” 
“ What a lovely woman 1” were the exclama¬ 
tions from all lips, as they went away—for each 
guest was made to believe that his or her coming 
or going, were of importance to the happiness of 
the hostess. It requires very little capital pour 
faire les frais of a large society; a small re¬ 
union is a severer tax. 

The grand duke in Vivian Gray receives his 
company with a similar slight expenditure of 
intellect and words. Standing at the door of his 
saloon, with his staff, he does the honors of his 
entertainment most successfully. 

“Madame Von Furstenburg, I feel the great¬ 
est pleasure in seeing you. My greatest pleasure 
is to be surrounded by my friends. Madame 
Von Furstenburg, I trust that your amiable and 
delightful family are well. (The party passes 
on.) “ Cravatischeff 1” continued his highness, 
inclining his head round to one of his aid-de- 
caxnps. “ Cravatischeff 1 a very fine woman is 
Madame Von Furstenburg. There are very few 
women whom I'more admire than Madame Von 
Forstenburg.” 

“ Prince Salvinski, I feel the greatest pleasure 
in seeing you. My greatest pleasure is to be 
surrounded by my friends. Poland honors no 
one more than Prince Salvinski. Cravatischeff! 
a remarkable bore is Prince Salvinski. There 
are few men of whom I have a greater terror 
than Prince Salvinski.” 

“ Couut Von Altenburgh, I feel the greatest 
pleasure in seeing you. My greatest pleasure is 
to be surrounded by my friends. You will not 
foiget to give me your opinion of my Austrian 
troop. Cravatischeff! a very good billiard- 
player is Count Von Altenburgh. There are 
very few men whose play I’d sooner bet upon 
than Count Von Altenburgh’s.” 

Exiled John Dean! take heart of hope. It is 
not so difficult to play the part of a brilliant man 
of fashion, and the very next season may witness 
your triumph in Fifth Avenue! 

Long-Winded. —Hazlitt is said to have writ¬ 
ten a single sentence of a hundred and ten lines. 


CIVILIZATION. 

By one historian,it is .said nations that coin 
money may be considered civilized; another, 
that hospitals for the insane, which were found 
in Mexico at the conquest, give that character to 
a nation. A new one is proposed—that we call 
that State of the Union the most civilized which 
has the most pleasure carriages and pianos. 
Ohio will rank high; she has taxed two thou¬ 
sand seven hundred and thirty-one pianos the 
last year. Gentility was defined “ keeping a 
gig.” In Ohio, there are no fewer than two hun¬ 
dred and sixty-one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-nine pleasure carriages and wagons, valued 
at five million five hundred and thirty thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-three dollars! 


Marble.— The tract of country lying be¬ 
tween the Adirondac mountains on the east, and 
extending from the northern part of Vermont 
south, into Connecticut, contains the finest 
specimens of marble in the world. The Parian 
marble, so long celebrated as unsurpassed in 
quality and variety, is exceeded in every respect 
by that of New England. 


Thb Puff indirect. —A contemporary says 
he once heard a minister puff a doctor in a 
prayer at a funeral, thuswise: “And in thy in¬ 
finite providence, O Lord, not all the care and 
skilful attention of her learned and experienced 
physician has been able to save our sister from 
the remorseless grave 1” 

Long Sbrmons. —It is rare in England for a 
preacher to deliver a discourse less than fifty 
minutes in length. Our national impatience 
would revolt against such “linked sweetness 
long drawn out.” 

Beauty by Weight. —Rubens’s beauties are 
all Dutch beauties—that is, very stout. He had 
no idea of a handsome woman under two hun¬ 
dred pounds weight. 


Our great Mbn. —A writer in the Christian 
Examiner thinks the three names that will last 
the longest on this side of the Atlantic, are 
Washington, Hamilton and Webster. 


Severe Justice. —A magistrate in Chicago 
fined a man, recently, because one of his eyes 
were black and the other blue. 


English Post-Office. —Nearly three mil¬ 
lions of book parcels passed through the English 
post last year. 
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Jbrtign jUisttllang. 

Two of Wouverman's pictures were lately 
purchased by Louis Napoleon for 50,700 francs. 

The number of suicides in France for the last 
fifty years, amounts to 300,000 ! Frightful. 

The luxury of Paris surpasses that of any 
former period. 

The British admiralty lately advertised for a 
supply of 6000 gallons of rum. 

In Scotland, lately, two women were seen 
yoked to a plough, a man driving. 

During the last seven years India has drained 
the world of nearly 400,000,000 of silver rupees 
—or £40,000,000 sterling. 

Gutta pcrcha, in plates as thin as paper, is 
said to have been found highly beneficial in cases 
of gout and rheumatism. Slight irritation of the 
skin is somewhat induced, but is temporary. 

A great number of the Hungarian political 
refugees located in London, have applied for 
passports at the Austrian Legation, having em¬ 
braced the emperor’s act of clemency. 

A regular sendee of screw steamers is now 
established between the ports of Kiel (Holstein) 
and St. Petersburg, the departures from either 
port taking place every Saturday morning. 

Baron Marochctti is engaged on a colossal 
monument to the Duke of Wellington, which 
will be raised in St. Paul’s, if the design meets 
the approval of the government. 

The scarcity of houses is so great at Vienna 
that, according to the Austrian Gazette, a large 
number of families are without shelter. Many 
are lodged in prisons and ships. 

It is rumored in London that Sir Robert Peel 
rashly and wildly backing his own horse Anton, 
at the Derby, lately, lost £70,000, and is in a 
state that might be expected in consequence. 

Marshal Valiant is said to have communicated 
to the French Academy the discovery that 
anaesthetics (ether, chloroform, etc.) have the 
power of destroying all kinds of insects inimical 
to the preservation of corn. 

According to Mr. Phillips of London, the 
chances of an ordinary fcious escape from pun¬ 
ishment in 1000 trials, are 270; and the chances 
of a murderer’s escape from punishment in 1000 
trials, 712. 

The mayoress of Liverpool is about to be 
presented with a silver cradle (in accordance 
with a custom of that municipality), to com¬ 
memorate the birth of a child during her hus¬ 
band’s year of office. 

In the county districts of Bavaria, Sunday 
schools are to be established this autumn for giv¬ 
ing instruction in rural economy, the best way 
of keeping farmers’ accounts, and also introduc¬ 
ing these branches of education into the primary 
schools. 

The number of packages of earthernware 
shipped from Liverpool to the United States for 
the last six years averages about 100,000 crates 
per annum; the entire shipments from Liverpool 
to all pans of the world average about 170,000 
per annum ; the United States, therefore, receive 
more than one half of all that is exported. 


The British steamer Hornet has destroyed 
seventeen piratical junks on the China coast. 

Thirteen hundred houses have recently been 
destroyed by a great fire in the Turkish capital. 

A terrible accident in Berne occurred lately. 
The Hauenstein tunnel caved in, and nearly fifty 
laborers lost their lives. 

A French railroad journal has been threatened 
with suspension for daring to assert that the 
French government stimulated stock speculation. 

Mr. Charles Green, son of the great English 
aeronaut, proposes to explore the interior of 
South Australia by means of his great balloon. 

The business of the Bank of England is con¬ 
ducted by abont 800 clerks, whose salaries 
amount to about £190,000. 

The growing grain crops in France are mag¬ 
nificent, and wheat and flour were declining in 
nearly all the French markets. 

The Emperor of Austria has not only granted 
an amnesty to the Hungarian political refugees, 
but will restore their sequestered property. 

Twenty-seven cases of Mosaics and other in¬ 
teresting relics of antiquity, discovered at Car¬ 
thage, have just been forwarded to England. 

Tho London Times advocates the abolition of 
slavery in Cuba, as the only effectual means of 
checking the slave trade. 

The Empress Eugenie of France recently ap¬ 
peared at a ball wearing jewels whose value was 
estimated at $800,000, and having flounces of 
lace on her robe that cost $120,000. 

Prussian papers say that the Emperor of Rus¬ 
sia is about to reduce his army; and it is stated 
at Vienna that the St. Petersburg government 
has made advances to Austria. 

The kingdom of Hanover, Germany, accord¬ 
ing to & recent census, has 1,819,777 inhabitants, 
divided into 376,868 families, occupying 206,015 
dwellings. 

The King of Bavaria is about to visit France 
and England. The question of the succession 
to the crown of Greece is said to have impelled 
him to this step. 

At a sale of pictures in London, John Mar¬ 
tin’s “ Belshazzar’s Feast ” brought 136 guineas ; 
“A Seashore,” by Collins, 435 guineas; “ The 
Prodigal Son,” by Teniers, 810 guineas, etc. 

General Stalker, commanding the English 
army in Persia, and Commodore Etheridge, 
commanding the English naval forces in the 
Persian Gulf, had both committed suicide, both, 
it is reported, being insane. 

A concrete, in which ashes are a principal in¬ 
gredient, has of late been advantageously used 
m Paris. The inventor says he can make his 
concrete as hard as the best stone, and that it 
can be used in all parts of the house with decided 
advantage, and without using wood or brick. 

A chancery case has just been decided in Lon¬ 
don, by which a number of American citizens 
have been declared the lawful heirs to the prop¬ 
erty of a Mrs. Shard, who died in England in 
1819. The amount involved is believed to be 
about $250,000, which for several years has been 
invested in British securities. Some of the 
heirs reside in Vermont. 
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Rtcorii of tt)e Stnuo. 

It is stated there are four thousand men at 
work in the lead mines of Western Missouri. 

Two diamonds of the first water were lately 
taken from an artesian well in Indiana. 

Garments woven of the silk produced in North 
China will last, it is said, eleven years. 

The drama, previously to the era of Shake* 
peare, was exclusively in the hands of the church. 

The importation of tea into the U. States has 
. declined 16,000,000 of pounds in twelve months. 

A well-known silver-smith says that housekeep¬ 
ers ruin their silver by washing it with soapsuds. 

According to the State Register, * California 
contains 507,067 inhabitants. 

The amount of eggs consumed in Boston is 
immense, enough to allow an average of half-*- 
dozen to each family, daily. 

The valuation of the town of Somerville, 
Mass., real and personal, amounts to 95,566,600, 
showing an increase of about half a million over 
last jcar. 

A writer in Blackwood says that every man 
who is not a monster, a mathematician, or a mad 
philosctpher, is the slave of some woman or 
anotlier. 

Mr. Ralph Ellingwood, of Frankfort, Me., 
who died in April at the age of eighty-one, had 
lived with his wife on the same farm for sixty- 
four years. 

Athens, in Greece, has now a population of 
86,000 and seventeen newspapers. A protestant 
journal is about to be established under mission- 
a*y influence. 

Several years since, no pickerel were to be 
found in the waters of Canandaigua Lake. Some 
gentlemen transplanted a number from other 
streams, and now pickerel are quite abundant 

This year steamers fitted with the screw have 
for the first time been engaged in the Greenland 
fisheries. Recently, an iron vessel of six hun¬ 
dred tuns, fitted with a propeller left the Tyne, 
England, for Davis’s Straits. 

During the four years of the late administra¬ 
tion, more land was ceded by the general gov¬ 
ernment for internal improvement ana other legiti¬ 
mate purposes, than a third of France, and still 
we retain a public domain equal to the entire 
area of Europe. 

In Chicago, the other day, a broker lost the 
key of his safe. The lock, door, sides, and top 
and bottom of the safe defied gunpowder and 
steel. The means of meeting his engagements 
were inside the tight thing. But so much time 
was lost in the effort to open it, that the broker 
could not borrow or “ carry over,” in the last 
half hour, and his credit was ruined. 

Two watchmen in Philadelphia recently set a 
few old papers on fire, at midnight, on the stairs 
of a large building, and when they were nearly 
horned out, extinguished them. The next morn¬ 
ing one. of them reported it as a fire which they 
hjtfi discovered and extinguished at great per¬ 
sonal trouble, but the other not being “up to 
•ouff,” the whole affair leaked out. 


| The circumference of the ocean telegraph 
' cable is exactly that of a half dime. 

Marble, iron and brown stones are the prin¬ 
cipal building materials now used in New York. 

Ordinary schools are now called “ colleges,” 
and a drinking-saloon in Cincinnati is so styled. 

A monument is to be erected to Baron Steu¬ 
ben—a most valuable officer of our Revolution. 

The splendid Tacon theatre at Havana was 
recently sold for 8690,000. 

Kimball has just obtained a shell washed np 
by the u tide in the affairs of men.” 

Buildings in Chicago, it is said, now rent for 
about fifty per cent, on the cost of erection. 
Such a state of things cannot exist long. 

Between Zanesville and McCoonelsville, Mor¬ 
gan county, there are twenty five salt furnaces, 
which manufacture thirty thousand barrels an¬ 
nually. The quality is excellent. 

Ten-minute meals, bolted under continual ap¬ 
prehension that the train will start and leave you 
before you have eaten enough, are among the 
miseries of modern travel. 

The culture of grapes has been introduced 
with success in the vicinity of Fort Madison, 
Iowa. The wine made from the Iowa vineyards 
is described as equal to Lougwortb’s best. 

The appropriations made from the Connec¬ 
ticut State treasury, daring the past five years, 
for benevolent, literary and patriotic purposes, 
show the handsome aggregate of 8268,966 96. 

It is rumored that the last and greatest curios¬ 
ity of the age has just been received at the Mu¬ 
seum. It is the gun with which the question is 
popped. A large supply will soon be manufac¬ 
tured for the use of bashful young men. 

Besides their papers published in Utah, the 
Mormons have one in New York, one in San 
Francisco, one in England, one m Wales, and 
one in each of the countries of Denmark, Switz¬ 
erland and Australia. 

The most colossal piece of railway work in 
existence will certainly he the tunnel which it is 
in contemplation to make through Mount Cenis, 
in Sardinia, as it will be not less than 12,700 
metres in length. 

A very fine article of oil, closely resembling 
olive oil, is manufactured in New York, from 
African pea-nuts, which are imported for the 
purpose by the cargo, in bulk, and sold at 81,25 
per bushel. 

Medical statistics appear to prove that con¬ 
sumption, where prevalent, originates as often in 
summer as in winter, and the best authorities 
declare that it is more common in hot than in 
cold climates. There is more consumption in the 
Tropical Indies, both east and west, than in the 
almost Arctic Canadas. 

The editor of the Portsmonth Chronicle says: 
“ Being in York, Me., a few days since, we had 
the pleasure of sitting in a chair six hundred 
years old, which formerly belonged to one of the 
Doges of Venice—has stood on the Bridge of 
Sighs, and is now the property of Captain Put¬ 
nam of York, who brought it from the seat of its 
faded glory. It is of oak, quaintly carved, much 
worm-eaten, and with rude inlaying.” 
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ilUrrg-JHaking. 

A medical gentleman defines winking to be an 
" affection of the eye!” 

Why is a pair of spectacles placed on the nose 
like a ship going ont ? Because they are pat to 
see—sea. 

" What is the best attitude for self-defence ?” 
asked a pupil of a well-known pugilist. “ Keep 
a civil tongue in your, head,” was the reply. 

A down-east r. editor advises his readers if 
they wish to get teeth inserted gratis, to go and 
steal fruit where his watch-dog is on guard. 

"Mike, and is !t yourself that can be affcher 
telling me how they rtake ice crames V' “ Thnrth 
I can; don’t they bake them in could ovens, to 
be sure?” 

At a spiritual meeting, a short time since, 
Balaam was called up and asked if there wero 
any jackasses in his sphere ? No! replied he, 
indignantly, they are all on the earth. 

The Boston Post’s " Qnilp ” says the follow¬ 
ing of preachers who turn lawyers : 

“ When preachers torn lawyers, the Artis, 

They leave off preaching for practice.” 

A builder at Taunton, having some ground to 
let, hits 141 b ck up a board with the following, 
" This goda and desirable land to be let on a lease 
one hundred and twenty yards long.” 

It is related of a certain stenographer fond of 
his nips, that he is an excellent reporter, and in 
proof it was shown that if a man were to talk 
brandy and water for two hours and a half, he 
would take it all down. 

A lady’s maid hooked one of the best of her 
mistress's dresses the other day, but the affair 
was passed over because it was done .behind the 
lady’s back —60 there was nobody to testify to 
the fact. 

Nothing was so much dreaded in our school 
days as to be punished by sitting between two 
girls. Ah, the force of education. In after years 
we learned to submit to such indignities without 
shedding a tear. 

A gentleman advertising for a wife, says : " It 
would be well if the lady were possessed of a 
competency sufficient to secure her against ex¬ 
cessive grief, in case of accident occurring to her 
companion.” 

In the Malay language, the same word signi¬ 
fies women and flowers. So far so good. But 
Hunx, the old bachelor, says—"It is a delicate 
way of intimating that each is remarkable for its 
(s) talk.” Sly old varmint. Deserves a broom¬ 
stick ! * 

A woman, examined recently at the Sessions, 
said: " I live by peddling. I sell all sorts of 
needle work to ladies. I never does such low 
things as lucifer matches!” Thus, it seems, 
there is an aristocracy of peddling—that eschews 
brimstone. 

When Judge Shaw, of the Supreme Court, 
was told that Worcester was about to publish a 
dictionary containing ten thousand more words 
than any other dictionary in the English lan¬ 
guage—•" Heavens!” he exclaimed, with visible 
alarm; "pray don’t let Choate get hold of it.” 


Why is a crack in the wall like Izaak Walton 
the angler ? Because it’s a fissure. 

The sieve through which the man strained 
every nerve is for sale at less than first cost. 

It is SAid that the "pillars” of liberty are 
stuffed with the feathers of the American Eagle. 

Why is an organ-grinder like a clergyman ? 
Because he discourses from his "barrel.” 

Why are there three objections to taking a 
glass of brandy ? Kaze there are three scruples 
to a dram. 

An Irish gentleman lately fought a duel with 
his intimate friend, because he jocosely asserted 
that he was bom without a shirt to his back ! 

Punch says experience is like a flannel waist¬ 
coat, that we do not think of putting on until we 
have caught cold. . 

Never marry until yon can face the.music of 
die butcher, grocer, dress-maker, twenty-three 
cousins, and several babies. 

There are two diseases never known to prove 
fatal, viz., Enlargement of the heart, and Inform • 
atbn of the brain. 

Why are country girls* cheeks like well-print¬ 
ed cotton ? Because they are warr anted to wash 
and keep color. 

The botanists tell us that there is no such thing 
in nature as a black flower. We suppose they 
never heard of the " coal black Rose.” 

" Who’s that gentleman coming up-stairs, 
Nelly?” Nelly: “Datnogen’leman, mar; dat*s 
par/* 

An Irish sailor once visited a city, where, he 
said, they copper-bottomed the tops of their houses 
with sheet-lead. 

Punch goeth it thus.—"Did you ever see the 
like of Barnum! Yes; you have seen a loco¬ 
motive. It runs to and fro puffing.** 

A suit is about to be instituted against a phy¬ 
sician. He prescribed the use of ale and beer for 
a patient, who is now going to sue him for malt¬ 
reatment. 

A person pretending to have seen a ghost, was ’ 
asked what the apparition said to him. " How 
should I know V* ne replied, "I am not skilled 
in the dead languages!” 

A fellow just returned from a fight, in which 
he N came off second best, was asked what made 
him look so sheepish. " Because,** said he, 

" I*ve been, and got lamm'd .** 

" Do you mean to tell us,** said a lawyer to a 
doctor, whom he was cross-examining, " that if a 
person lived in a horse pond, it would not be in¬ 
jurious to him ?** " 1 think not,*’ said the doc¬ 
tor, " if he lived for sixty or seventy years in it.” 

"How shameful it is that you should fall 
asleep,” said a dull preacher to a drowsy audi¬ 
ence, "whilst that poor idiot,” pointing to an 
idiot who stood staring at him, " is awake and 
attentive.” " Perhaps,” said the fool, " I would 
have been asleep, too, if I had not been an idiot” 


O- GIVEN AWAY. 

Any pmon desiring to m i copy of Bailot’i Picra- 
aiAL, the tevoritc iilustmtsd weekly journal, has only to 
address us a line to that effect, and a copy will be sent by 
return of mail, full of elegant engravings, free of charge. 

M. M BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
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MR. MULLINS’S ADVENTURES IN A MATRIMONIAL WAV, 



Goes out a hunting, and meets a pretty little dear in a 
hay-field. 


His flinty-hearted parents refuse their sanction, haring 
mercenary views. 



Musing on his disappointment, loses his flesh—his dog 
wastes away from sympathy. 



Recovers more flesh than he had lost, and goes to court a 
lady of wealth. 


Leaves his clothes arid a heart-rending confession on the 
bank, bnt is rescuM from suicide by his faithful dog. 



Is not particularly smitten by Miss Crinoline, the mil¬ 
lion r * 
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THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


Strictly guarded by the fiunlly of his intended, he lets him¬ 
self down from the window, end eeeepee by night. 


And is pursued by her Infuriated brother. 



A stumble saves bim—the iufuriated brother rides on 
without noticing him. 



Infuriated brother sees him hiding in a cornfield—shoots 
him, and goes home satisfied. 



Mullins meets the damsel of the hay-field, and comes the 
Young Luwlnntai. 


Father and mother consent—love before money— the t 
of hymen are celebrated—Mullins happy. 
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CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 



BIOS 

We inaugurate the present number of our 
Magazine by a series of engravings illustrating 
the arts, manners and customs of the Chinese 
people; and our text, after passing serially in re¬ 
view our little picture gallery, will glance at 
some of the peculiar features of that far-distant 
empire, which has subsisted for so many centu¬ 
ries midst various political changes, and yet re¬ 
sisted European example and influence with sin¬ 
gular constancy. In the compass of a magazine 
article, a full historical and statistical account of 
China will be neither expected nor welcome—and 
we shall not attempt it, but endeavor to select 
such salient traits of the “ Celestials ” as will in¬ 
terest bur readers. Fortunately, the materials 
are not wanting; for though for ages China has 
been a sealed book to the nations, yet light is now 
dawning on her darkest recesses. Mr. Hue, an 
enterprising and self-devoted French missionary, 
who has travelled over Tartary, Thibet and Clu- 

19 


HILL. 

na, is one of our latest and most reliable authori¬ 
ties, and we shall freely employ the results of his 
labors in compiling our sketches. The attention 
of the world is now fixed on China, for events of 
the highest importance to the human race are 
there transpiring. Shaken by an internal revo¬ 
lution, which had been eating into its heart, like 
a cancer, for years, threatening to subvert the 
imperial throne and religion, the tottering empire 
has again been so unfortunate as to provoke war. 
with England; and while domestic revolutionists 
are committing their ravages within, English can¬ 
non are doing their bloody work without. The 
results of this simultaneous movement, however 
fatal to the supporters of the dynasty will pro¬ 
bably throw open the celestial empire to the 
world, and prepare a new era for a realm which 
was the craale of civilization, and should never 
be its grave. With these prefatory remarks^we 
pass to a consideration of our illustrations. The 
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CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 


speed is a quality 
which theydo not 
possess. The roof 
is not less than seven 
or eight feet high, 
and the principal ac¬ 
commodations con¬ 
sist of an ante-room 
at the head for ser¬ 
vants, a sitting-room 
about the centre of 
the boat, and a sleep¬ 
ing apartment and 
clostt abaft. All the 
cooking goes on up¬ 
on the nigh over¬ 
hanging stern, where 
the crew also are ac- * 
commodated. There 
are gangways of 
boards on each side 
of the vessel, which 

BICE-BOWL AND CHOPSTICKS. ®? nre ^ 0r ft 

along the shallows, 

first is a Chinese Rice-Mill, an important ma- by means of very light and long bamboos, and 
chine, since it prepares the grain on which mil- which also allow of the servants and crew pass- 
lions of the people subsist. It is worked by hand ing from head to stem without incommoding the 
with a lever, but has two stones, like a corn-mill, inmates. The better boats are very well lit with 
Another grain-mill, delineated on page 313, is a glass windows at the sides, or by the thin interior 
sort of pestle and mortar, a simple but effective lamin® of oyster-shells. Others have transparent 
contrivance, worked with a treadle. In another paper or gauze, on which are painted flowers, 
engraving, we have a representation of an opium birds, and other devices ; while tne partitions, or 
smoker. The opium pipe of the Chinese Dears bulkheads, of the apartments are varnished and 
some analogy to the tobacco pipes of other coun- gilded. The decks or floors of the cabins re¬ 
tries. The dignitary with tne peacock’s feather move in square compartments, and admit of all 
seems to highly enjoy his deadly and forbidden the baggage being stowed away in the hold, 
luxury. We have also illustrated the method of Everything in their river boats is kept remark- 
preparinf cotton employed in Chino. The card- ably clean—and this habit presents a strong con- 
er uses an elastic^bow with a tight Btring. He treat to their general neglect of cleanliness in 
places it in a heap~of the material, and having their houses on shore, which have not the same 
pulled the string with some force, allows the bow ready access to water, and are besides often very 
to recoil; the vibration of the string scatters the ill-drained. In short, their travelling-barges are 
cotton about, and separates it into fibres, freed as much superior to the crank and rickety budge- 
firom knots and impurities. Other engravings, rows of India as European ships are to the sea- 
in the present article, delineate the craft employed junks of the Chinese, who seem to have reserved 
by the Chinese in navigation—the “ cargo-boat," all their ingenuity for their river craft, and to 
the “ flower-boat," and the Chinese trading-iunk. have afforded as little encouragement as possible 
A Chinese trading-junk under sail is a cumbrous to maritime or foreign adventure. . The junks 
contrivance, and yet not unlike, in the build of have no keel whatever, the bottom being flat; 
the hull, the European vessels of the 16th cen- and although the general construction is adverse 
tury. These junks are caulked with a putty to speed, and even to safety, the inveterate preju- 
composed of burnt gypsum and oil, and have dices of the natives prevent them from introduc- 
flat, unwieldy sails of matting, and flat keels, ing improvements. As long as the junks con- 
The cargo-boat, shown in our next illustration, fine themselves to the neighborhood of the coast, 
is used tor the conveyance of grain on the great their course is pretty certain; they generally 
canal. They are*about one hundred tons burthen stand boldly across between the most prominent 
each. The Chinese flower-boat, or hwa-chow, is headlands, and die guided along the whole line 
employed by the wealthy classes for pleasure- of coast by a tolerably accurate directory, in 
sailing on tine evenings. It rides high on the which are noted the harbors, currents, shoals, 
water, and has the same quaint peculiarities as and other particulars. The Chinese seamen are 
the other boats. In the larger kind of pleasure- acquainted with the use of the compass, and avail 
boats, intended for the accommodation of man- themselves of it when necessary. Many of these 
darins and distinguished persons, there are lat- trading-junks are owned or hired by a sort of co- 
ticed windows to admit fight into the interior; partnery, every partner having the privilege of 
and these, being decked with shrubs and flowers, putting a certain quantity of goods on board for 
give the whole an elegant appearance. Mr. Da- sale or barter at any port where they may .touch, 
vis, speaking of one of these boats, says the The chief object of tnose on board, being trade, 
travelling-barges used by mandarins and opulent the navigation of the vessel is made a subordi- 
persons afford a degree of comfort and accommo- nate matter, and the captain is by no means so 
datura quite unknown in boats of the same de- influential aagerson as he generally is in other 
scription elsewhere; but it must be repeated, that countries. The crew exercise foil control over 
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the vessel, and oppose every measure which they 
deem injurious to their own interest; so that the 
captain and pilot are frequently obliged to sub¬ 
mit to them. In time of danger, the men often 
lose all courage, and their indecision, with the 
confusion that attends the absence of discipline, 
not (infrequently proves the detraction of the 
junk. The Chinese tsau-chuen, or cargo-boat, is 
used on the great canal for the conveyance of 
grain. Boats of this kind are very numerous, 
there being said to be no fewer than one thousand 
of them belonging to the government. They 
stand very high oat of the water, and have a bur¬ 
den of about a hundred tons each. The chop- 
boats are a kind employed as lighters in trans¬ 
porting cargoes up and down the rivers, to and 
from ships anchored in the bays. There are also 
mandarin-boats, or revenue cutters, which, be¬ 
sides having masts and sails, are rowed by thirty- 
two oars, and are therefore by far the swiftest of 
all the boats. Each of these contains about a 
hundred soldiers, whose round shields are placed 
round outside the gunwale in regular order; there 
is a poop at the hinder end, covered with a hand- 

# some rattan awning, and appropriated to the 

* mandarin and officers. But perhaps, of all oth¬ 
ers,, the boats most characteristic of the Chinese 
people are those on which many thousands of the 
population live and sleep. There are said to be 
about forty thousand sanpans , or small family 
boats, on t£e river near Canton, containing a 
population of two hundred thousand persons. 

• These persons make the boat their home; the 
husband finding work on shore during the day, 
and the wife taking care of the floating habita¬ 
tion, or perhaps earning a trifle by conveying 
passengers from place to place. It is one partic¬ 
ular tribe who inhabit these boats, and they are 
licensed by the government. The boats are from 
fifteen to twenty feet in length, and are kept re¬ 
markably clean. Another of our pictures illus¬ 


trates the Chinese mode of irrigation by a sort of 
tread-mill, which keeps in motion a chain on 
which are fastened a number of square boards 
running in a trough which hold and draw up the 
water. The principle is the same as that of the 
chain-pump so extensively used in this country. 
The Chinese pay great attention to watering their 
fields, to manuring them, and to every process 
by which the fertility of their lands ana the exf 
cellence of their crops may be secured. Chinese 
agriculture is, from the great division of territo- ’ 
rial property, seldom conducted on a large scale. 
There are, indeed, in the north, farms of consid¬ 
erable extent, but whether the cultivation be on a 
large or a small scale, a the Chinese use only the 
most simple instruments. Their ploughs are 
frequently without any forewheel, and only turn 
up the earth a very little way. In the south, the 
rice-fields are usually tilled with buffaloes, called 
“ aquatic oxen.” In the north, domestic oxen 
are made use of, as well as horses, mules and 
asses, and sometimes a plough is drawn by a 
woman, while her husband walks behind it and 
guides it. Small cultivators in China often em¬ 
ploy spade husbandry, and it is impossible not to 
admire the neat condition of their fields, from 
which they remove every weed with the most in¬ 
vincible patience. The ground must be bad and 
sterile, indeed, if they cannot succeed in making 
it produce something. In places too dry for the 
culture of rice, they sow the sweet potato, hemp 
and cotton; and if there is a corner quite unpro¬ 
ductive, they plant in it some useful trees—the 
mulberry, the tallow-tree, or at least some pines 
for turpentine. The Chinese farmer is incredibly 
anxious about his harvest; if he dreads that a 
violent wind may shake out the grains of rice by 
lashing the ears one against another, he binds 
several stalks together into a kind of sheaf, so as 
to make them afford each other a mutual sup¬ 
port, and check the ravages of the wind. In irri- 



OFIUM-PIPE AND SMOKEB. 
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PREPARING COTTON POR MANU 

gation also they display great industry, often 
carrying the water through bamboo tubes up the 
side of mountains, which are cut into terraces, 
and cultivated to the very top. They have a 
thousand contrivances in times of drought, to 
spread the waters of rivulets and ponds over their 
fields, and enable them to flow off again when 
the inundation is too great. They make use 
chiefly of chain pumps, which they put in motion 
with their feet, and which send tne water from 
one reservoir to another with great rapidity. 
Sometimes they fix at the edges of streams large 
wheels of extreme lightness, which a very Blight 
current is sufficient to turn. These wheels are 
most ingeniously constructed, and surrounded 
with vessels that take up the water from the rivu¬ 
lets, and pour it into large wooden tanks, whence 
it afterward runs through little rills over the 
fields. Many provinces are so fertile, and culti¬ 
vated with so much care and skill, that three har¬ 
vests a year are regularly gathered. When the 
first is pretty well advanced, they sow the second 
in the intervals between the ridges, so that there 
are two different crops in the same field at the 
same time. All the cereals known in Europe 
are found in China, and evefi exhibit varieties 
not found elsewhere. In the north, barley and 
wheat are more especially cultivated; and in the 
south, rice, which is the principal food of the 
lower classes, and the basis of aliment for all. 
It is, however, a mistake to suppose that through¬ 
out the empire the Chinese live chiefly on rice; 
in the nortn and west it is not much used. It is 
only seen on the tables of the rich, and then 
mostly on grand occasions. Wheat, buckwheat, 
barley, Indian corn, millet, form the daily food 
of the people, except in the province of ft&nsou, 
where bread is made precisely as in Europe; 
everywhere else they spoil the wheaten flour, eat-^ 


ing it in the state of un- 
fermented, half-done 
paste, sometimes in 
the shape of a bnn, 
sometimes pulled out 
in gibbons like macca- 
roni. Little loaves 
about the size of a 
man s fist are occa¬ 
sionally made, but 
they are merely boiled 
in steam. Besides pos¬ 
sessing the cereals, 
fruits and vegetables 
of Europe, China has 
also, in her vegetable 
kingdom, a rich vari¬ 
ety of other produc¬ 
tions. Among the 
most celebrated is the 
bamboo, the numer¬ 
ous uses of which have 
had great influence on 
the habits of the Chi¬ 
nese. It is no exag¬ 
geration to say that 
tne mines of China 
are less valuable to 
her than her bam¬ 
boos ; and, after the 
rice and silk, there is 
nothing that yields so 
great a revenue. The uses to which the bamboo 
is applied are so many and so important, that 
one can hardly conceive the existence of China 
without it. It issues from the ground like the 
asparagus, of the diameter that it afterward re¬ 
mains when grown. The dictionary of Khang hi 
defines it as “a production that is neither tree 
nor grass ( fei-tsao fei-mou)” that is an amphibi¬ 
ous vegetable, sometimes a mere plant, and 
sorpetimes acquiring the proportions of a tree. 
The bamboo has been known from the remotest 
times in China, of which it is a native; but the 
cultivation of the Jarge kind dates only from the 
end of the third century before the Christian era. 
Sixty-three principal varieties of the bamboo are 
counted in the empire; they differ from one an¬ 
other in diameter, height, the distance of the 
knots, the color, and the thickness of the wood, 
in their branches, leaves and roots, as well as in 
peculiar and whimsical conformations which are 
perpetuated in certain species. A forest of bam¬ 
boos will yield a considerable revenue to its pro¬ 
prietor.—The engraving on page 312, represents 
a Chinese husbandman, in a curious Robinson- 
Crusoish sort of dress, well calculated, however, 
to protect him from the weather.—Among our 
illustratijpns will be found a Chinese lady in her 
palanquin, carried by four bearers, a mode of 
travel very common in the East. Though the 
women of the higher ranks are sumptuously at¬ 
tired, and surrounded by luxury, yet their condi¬ 
tion is not to be envied. They, like all the women 
in China, are slaves to the sterner sex. Suffer¬ 
ing, privation, contempt, all kinds of misery and 
degradation, seize on her in the cradle, and ac¬ 
company her pitilessly to the tomb. Her very 
birth is commonly regarded as a humiliation and 
a disgrace to the family—an evident sign of the 
malediction of Heaven. If she be not immedi- 
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ately suffocated, she is regarded and treated as a 
creature radically despicable, and scarcely be¬ 
longing to the human race. This appears so in¬ 
contestable a fact, that Pan-houi-p&n, celebrated, 
though a woman, among Chinese writers, en¬ 
deavors, in her works, to humiliate her own sex, 
by reminding them continually of the inferior 
rank they occupy in the creation. “ When a son 
is born, she says, “ he sleeps upon a bed; he is 
clothed with robes, and plays with pearls; every 
one obeys his princely cries. But when a girl is 
born, she sleeps upon the ground, is merely wrap¬ 
ped up in a cloth, plays with a tile, and is inca¬ 
pable of acting either virtuously or viciously. 

She has nothing to think of but preparing food, 
making wine, and not vexing her parents/* In 
ancient times, instead of rejoicing when a child 
was born, if it happened to be of the inferior sex, 
they left it for throe whole days on a heap of rags 
on the ground, and the family did not manifest 
the slightest interest in so insignificant an event. 

When this time had expired, they performed 
carelessly some trivial ceremony, strikingly con¬ 
trasting with the solemn rejoicings that took 
place on the birth of a male child. Pan houi-pan 
refers to this ancient custom, and vaunts its pro¬ 
priety and wisdom, serving so well to prepare 
woman for the proper feeling of her inferiority. 

This public ana private servitude of women—a 
servitude that opinion, legislation, manners, have 
sealed with their triple seal—has become, in some 
measure, the corner-stone of Chinese society. The 
young girl lives shut up in the hbuse where she 
was born, occupied exclusively with the cares of 
housekeeping, treated by everybody, and espe¬ 
cially by her brothers, as a menial, from whom 
they have a right to demand the lowest and most 
painful services. The amusements and pleas¬ 
ures of her age are quite unknown to her; her 
whole education consists in knowing how to use 
het needle; she neither learns to read nor to 
write; there exists for her neither school nor 
house of education; she is con¬ 
demned to vegetate in the most 
complete and absolute ignorance, 
and no one ever thinks of, or 
troubles himself about her, till the 
time arrives when she is to be 
married. Nay, the idea of her 
nullity is carried so far, that even 
in this, the most important and de¬ 
cisive event in the life of a woman, 
she passes for nothing; the con- l!!M 

suiting her in any way, or inform¬ 
ing her of so much as the name of Jij||| 
her husband, would be considered TTWJjj 1 
m most superfluous and absurd. -^ 1 

The young girl is simply an object 
of traffic—an article of merchan- - 1 Lli ^ 

due, to be sold to the highest bid- j 

der, without her having the right jB 

to ask a single question concern- JS 

ing the merit or quality of her 
purchaser. On the day of the 
wedding there is great anxiety to 

adorn and beautify her. She is _ 

clad in splendid robes of silk, glit- 
tering with gold and jewels ; her ~ 

beautiful plaits of raven hair are 
ornamented with flowers and pre¬ 
cious stones; she is carried away 


in great pomp, and musicians surround the bril¬ 
liant palanquin, where she sits in state like a 
queen on her throne. You think, perhaps, on 
witnessing all this grandeur and rejoicing, that 
now, at last, her period of happiness is about to 
begin. But, alas! a young married woman is 
bat a victim adorned for the sacrifice.—The en¬ 
graving following the palanquin, delineates that 
curious character, the “ Chinese Street Juggler/* 
The Chinese jugglers are very dexterous, and 
the people are amazingly fond of their perform¬ 
ances, as well as of theatrical exhibitions. Over 
the whole surface of the country, in the eighteen 
provinces, in the towns of the first, second and 
third order, in the burghs and the villlages, rich 
and poor, mandarins and people, all the Chinese, 
without exception, are passionately addicted to 
dramatic representations. There are theatres 
everywhere; the great towns are full of them, 
and the actors play night and day. There is no 
little village that has not its theatre, which is 
usually placed opposite to the pagoda, and some¬ 
times even forms a part of it. In some circum¬ 
stances the permanent theatres are not found 
sufficient, ana then the Chinese construct tempo¬ 
rary ones, with wonderful facility, out of bamboo. 
The Chinese theatre is always extremely simple, 
and its arrangements are such as to exclude all 
idea of scenic illusion. The decorations are fix¬ 
ed, and do not change as long as the piece lasts. 
One would never know what they were intended 
for, if the actors themselves did not take care to 
inform the public, and correct the motionless 
character of the scenes by verbal explanations. 
The only arrangement that is ever made with a 
view to scenic effect, is the introduction of a kind 
of trap door in the front of the stage, that serves 
for the entrances and exits of supernatural per¬ 
sonages, and goes by the name of the “ Gate of 
Demons/* The collections of Chinese dramatic 
pieces are very extensive; the richest is that 
of the Mongol dynasty, called the yuen, and it is 
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from this repertory that various pieces, translated 
by learned Europeans, have been taken. With 
respect to their literary merit, we may quote the 
judgment pronounced on them by M. Edouard 
Biot. “ The plot of all these pieces/' says that 
learned Chinese scholar, “ is very simple; the ac¬ 
tors themselves announce the person they repre¬ 
sent. Thero is seldom any connection between 
the scenos, and very often the most burlesque de¬ 
tails are mingled with the gravest subjects. In 
general, it does not appear that these pieces de¬ 
serve to be rated above our old booth plays ; and 
we may believe that the dramatic art in China is 
still in its infancy, if we can trust the accounts of 
travellers who have been present at theatrical 
performances at Canton, and even at Pekin. It 
may bo that its imperfect state depends, in a 
great measure, on the degraded condition of the 
Chinese actors, who are mere servants, hired for 
wages by a speculator, and who have to please 
an ignorant mob, in order to earn their wretched 
subsistence. But, if we find little intrinsic merit 
in the Chinese chefs-d’ueuvres which have been 
presented to European readers, they cannot but 
oe curious, regarded as studies of manners ; and, 
in this point of view, we sincerely thank the 
learned men who have introduced them to us." 
The companies of Chinese actors are not attached 
to any theatre in particular; they are all of the 
itinerant class, going wherever they arc wanted, 
and travelling with an enormous apparatus of 
costumes and decorations. The appearance of 
these caravans is very peculiar, and recalls the 
picturesque descriptions of our gangs of gipsies. 
You often meet with them on the rivers, which 
they travel on by preference, for reasons of econ¬ 
omy. These wandering bands are usually hired 
for a certain number of days ; sometimes by man¬ 
darins, or rich private persons, but more fre¬ 
quently by associations formed in the various 
quarters of towns and in villages. There is al¬ 
ways some pretext for getting up a play—the 
promotion of a mandarin, a good harvest, a lucra¬ 
tive speculation, a danger to be averted, the ces¬ 
sation of a drought, or of rain; every event, 
whether fortunate or unfortunate, must always be 


celebrated by a theatrical performance. 
The heads of the district assemble, and 
decree that there shall be a play, lasting 
so many days, and then everybody has 
to contribute to the expenses in propor¬ 
tion to his means. Sometimes this is 
done by one person, who wishes to offer 
a treat to his fellow-citizens, or to obtain 
for himself the character of being a gen¬ 
erous man. In commercial transactions 
of importance, there is often a stipula¬ 
tion thatj over and above the price, there 
shall bo a certain number of dramatic 
entertainments given by one or the other 
party. Sometimes disputes arise con¬ 
cerning this Article of the treaty, and he 

* who is declared by the arbiters to have 

* been in the wrong, has to pay one or 
“ two representations by way of fine. The 

lower classes of the people are always 
admitted gratuitously to the theatre, and 
they never fail to profit by the permis¬ 
sion. Some theatre or other is always 
to be found open at every hour of the 
day or night in the great towns. The 
villages are not so favored, and as they have but 
few subscribers, they can only afford to have the 
actors at certain periods of the year. If they 
hear, however, that there is a play to be perform¬ 
ed anvwhere in their neighborhood, the villagers 
will often, after all the toil of the day, walk five 
or six miles tQ see it. The spectators arc always 
in the open air, and the place assigned to them 
has no precise limit. Every one chooses the best 
post he can find, in the street, upon the roof of a 
nouse, or up a tree, so that the clamor and con¬ 
fusion prevailing in these assemblies may easily 
be imagined. The whole audience eats, drinks, 
smokes, and talks as much as it pleases. The 
small dealers in provisions move about inces¬ 
santly among the crowd; and whilst the actors 
are.exerting all their talents to revive before the 
public some great national or tragic event, these 
merchants are howling themselves hoarse to an¬ 
nounce the bits of sugar-cane, sweet fried pota¬ 
toes, and other dainties contained in their ambu¬ 
latory shops. It is not the custom at theatres in 
China to applaud or hiss. Women are forbidden 
to appear on the stage, and their parts are played 
by young men, who imitate so well the feminine 
voice and dress, that the resemblance is perfect. 
Custom does, however, permit the women to 
dffnee on the rope, or perform equestrian feats; 
and they show, especially in the northern pro¬ 
vinces, prodigious skill in these exercises. One 
can hardly conceive how, with their little feet, 
they can dance on a tight rope, stand firmly on 
horseback, and perform many other difficult feats. 
A curious practice of the Chinese, that of “ fish¬ 
ing with birds," is the subject of one of our en¬ 
gravings. The cormorant, an aquatic bird of 
China and other countries, is an excellent swim¬ 
mer and diver, and also flies well. It is very vo¬ 
racious ; and as soon as it perceives a fish in the 
water, it darts down with great rapidity, and 
clings to its prey firmly by means of saw-liko in¬ 
dentations on its feet. The fish is brought up 
with one foot, the other enables the bird to rise to 
the surface, and by an adroit movement, the fish 
is loosened from the foot and grasped in the 
bird's mouth. Le Comte, an old Fr^ph writer, 
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describes the mode in which the Chinese avail ware, the round portions of which are turned in 
themselves of this angling propensity on the part a lathe, and the others made in a mould. The 
of the cormorants. “ To this end/' says he, subject of another picture is the selection of the 
“ cormorants are educated as men rear up span- “ blue material," which is supposed to be cobalt, 
iels or hawks; and one man can easily manage a After being turned in a lathe, or formed by a 
hundred. The fisher carries them out into the mould, the unburnt "biscuit" (as workmen call 
lake, perched on the gunnel of his boat, where it) is finished by smoothing and paring off allin- 
they continue tranquil, and expecting his orders equalities by the hand, the bits taken off being 
with patience. When arrived at the proper place, pounded and worked to a milky consistence, to 
at the first signal given, each flies a different way, be used by the painters. In painting the ware, 
to fulfil the task assigned it It is very pleasant one set of people design the outline, and another 
on this occasion to Dehold with what sagacity fill in the colors; and the Chinese say that this 
they portion out the lake or the canal where they division of labor is to “ concentrate the work- 
are upon duty. They hunt, they plunge, they man's hand, and not divide his mind." It is 
rise a hundred times to the surface, until thev said that, previous to baking, the same specimen 
have at last found their prey. They then seize ft of ware passes through twenty hands, and that, 
with their beak by the middle, and carry it with- before being sold, it has gone through more than 
out fail to their master. When the fish is too double that number. The pictures proceed to 
large, they then give each other mutual assistance represent the baking of the ware in open and in 
—one seizes it by the head, the other by the tail, close furnaces; and, when it is completed, the 
and in this manner carry it to the boat together, process of binding* it with straw and packing it 
There the boatman stretches out one of his long in tubs for sale. The whole series of drawings 
oars, on which they perch; and being delivered concludes with the ceremony of sacrificing and 
of their burden, they then fly off to pursue their giving thanks to the god of the furnaces; and 
sport. When they are wearied, he lets them rest this god, according to D'Entrecolle9, owed his 
for a while; but they are never fed till their work origin to the difficulties encountered by the work- 
is over. In this manner they supply a very plen- men in executing some orders from Pekin on 
tiful table; but still their natural gluttony cannot account of the emperor. Several models were 
be reclaimed even by education. They have al- sent from thence of a shape and size which defied 
ways, while they fish, the same string fastened all the efforts of the people to imitate them; and 
round their throats, to prevent them from devour- though representations were made to that effect, 
ing their prey; as otherwise they would at once these served only to increase his majesty's desire 
satiate themselves, and discontinue the pursuit to possess the specimens required. With a view % 
the moment they had filled their bellies." Among to meet the emperor's inclination, much money 
our illustrations will be found a Chinese scribe and labor were spent, and both rewards and pun- 
engaged in his occupation. The Chinese set a isliments held out to the people employed, but 
great value on fine writing, or rather letter-paint- all in vain; when one of the workmen, reduced 
ing, for it is executed with a brush; and a good to despair by the result of his unavailing efforts, 
calierapher, or, as they say, “an elegant pencil," threw himself into the red-hot furnace, and was 
is always much admired.—Another engraving instantly consumed. The story says that the 
shows us a cobbler at his work.—The “ rice-bowl specimens then baking came out perfectly fine, 
and chopsticks," delineated in our ’ 

second engraving, are Chinese in¬ 
stitutions ; the first is made of the 
beautiful porcelain ware, for the 
manufacture of which the Celes¬ 
tials are so renowned, and the sec¬ 
ond a substitute for fork and spoon, 
which forms one of their peculiari¬ 
ties. Mr. Davis states that the 
government of China, for more 
than a thousand years past, has 
paid much attention to the manu¬ 
facture of porcelain, and especially 
to that at King te-chin, which per¬ 
tains to the chief city Jaou chow- 
foo. The Emperor Kieng-loong 
sent a person from Pekin to make 
drawings of the whole process in 
its details. In a voluminous Chi¬ 
nese work, the subjects of these 
drawings, which were twenty in 
number, are described at length. 

They commence with the process 
of procuring the materials and 
making the paste; then is repre¬ 
sented the business of preparing 
the ashes for the glazing, and mix¬ 
ing them with the silicia, so as to 
form a thick liquid. Earthen cases 

are presided in which to bake the Chinese mode of irrigation. 
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and conformable to the model; and from that 
time hence tho unfortunate victim passed for a 
divinity, becoming the god of the furnaces.—Our 
last engraving delineates a Chinese idol, a curi¬ 
ous specimen of the distorted and extravagant 
fancy of the Celestials. M. Hue presents a de¬ 
plorable picture of the spiritual condition of the 
Chinese, from which we gather that a large ma¬ 
jority of them have no settled faith, most even of 
the lettered men being skeptics. But if they have 
rejected a false faith, they may be brought, under 
favorable circumstances, to accept a true religion. 
We will add to our desultory sketches, by pre¬ 
senting the interesting account which M. Hue 
gives of his visit to Pou tou, an island of the 
great archipelago of Chusan, on the coasts of the 
province of Tcne kiang, the seat formerly of ex¬ 
tensive religious establishments. More than one 
hundred monasteries, more or less important, and 
two of which were founded by emperors, are 
scattered over the sides of the mountains and 
▼alleys of this picturesque and enchanting island, 
which nature and art have combined to adorn 
with their utmost magnificence. All over it you 
find delightful gardens, full of beautiful flowers— 
grottoes cut in the living rock, amidst groves pf 
bamboo and other trees, with aromatic banks. 
The habitations of the Bonzes are sheltered from 
the scorching rays of the sun by umbrageous 
foliage, and scattered about in the prettiest situa¬ 
tions imaginable. Thousands of winding paths 
cross the valleys in various direction, and the 
brooks and rivulets, by means of pretty bridges 
of stone or painted wood, and form the commu¬ 
nications between the scattered dwellings. In 
the centre of the island rise two vast and brilliant 
edifices—Buddhist temples—the yellow bricks of 
which announce that their construction is due to 
imperial munificence. The religious architecture 
of the Chinese does not at all resemble ours. They 
have no idea of the majestic, Bolemn, and per¬ 
haps somewhat melancholy style, that harmon¬ 
izes so well with the feelings which ought to be 
inspired by a place devoted to meditation and 
prayer. When they wish to build a pagoda, they 
look out for the most gay and smiling site they 
can find on the declivity or a mountain or in a 
valley; they plant it with great trees of the ever¬ 
green species; they trace about it a number of 
paths, on the sides of which they place flowering 


shrubs, creeping plants and bushes. It 
is through these cool and fragrant ave¬ 
nues you reach the building, which is 
surrounded by galleries, and has less 
the air of a temple than of a rural abode 
charmingly situated in the midst of a 
park or garden. The principal temple 
of Pou-tou is reached by a long avenue 
of grand secular trees, whose thick foli¬ 
age is filled with troops of crows with 
white heads, and their cawings and flap¬ 
ping of wings keep up a continual 
clamor. At the end of the avenue is 
a magnificent lake,* surrounded with 
shrubs, that lean over its waters like 
weeping willows; turtle and gold-fish 

§ leam through them, and mandarin- 
ucks, in their gayly-colored plumage, 
play over their surface, amidst the splen¬ 
did water-lilies, whose rich corollas rise 
majestically upon tender green stalks 
spotted with black. Several bridges of red and 
green wood are thrown over this lake, and lead 
to flights of steps, by which you ascend to the 
first of the temple buildings—a kind of porch, 
supported upon eight enormous granite columns. 
On the right and left are stationed, like sentinels, 
four statues of colossal size, and two side gates 
lead to the vestibule of the principal nave, where 
is enthroned a Buddhist Trinity, representing the 
Past, the Present, and the Future. These three 
statues are entirely gilt, and, although in a crouch¬ 
ing posture, of gigantic dimensions—at least 
twelve feet high. Buddha is in the midst, his 
hands interlaced, and gravely placed on his ma¬ 
jestic abdomen. He represents the Past, and the 
unalterable and eternal quiet to which it has at¬ 
tained ; the two others, which have their arm and 
the right hand raised, in sign of their activity, 
the Present and the Future. Before each idol is 
an altar covered with little vases for offerings, 
and cassolets of chiselled bronze, where perfumes 
are constantly burning. A crowd of secondary 
divinities are ranged round the hall, the orna¬ 
ments of which are composed of enormous lan¬ 
terns, of painted paper or horn, square, round, 
oval—indeed, of all forms and colors, and the 
walls are hung with broad strips of satin, with 
sentences and maxims. The third hall is conse¬ 
crated to Kouana-yn, whom the greater number 
of accounts of China persist in regarding as a 
goddess of porcelain, and sometimes also of fe¬ 
cundity. According to the Buddhist mythology, 
Kouang-yn is a person of the Indian Trimourti, 
or Triune God, representing the creative power. 
Finally, the fourth hall is a pantheon, or pande¬ 
monium, containing a complete assortment of 
hideous idols, with ogres' and reptiles' faces. 
Here you see, huddled together pell-mell, the 
gods of heaven and earth; fabulous monsters, 
patrons of war, of the silk manufacture, of agri¬ 
culture, and of medicine; the images of the saints 
of antiquity, philosophers, statesmen, warriors, 
literary men—in a word, the most heterogeneous 
and grotesque assembly conceivable. This temple 
is divided into four parts. Its building and dec¬ 
oration must have cost enormous sums; but at 
present it is in a complete state of dilapidation. 
The rich roof of gilt and varnished tiles is broken 
and defaced, so that when rain falls, it washes 
the heads of the poor idols, who seem topeed an 
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umbrella more than the perfumes that are burn¬ 
ing at their feet. The other^pagodas are in no 
better condition ; some are falling entirely into 
rains, and the gods lie prostrate, with their faces 
to the ground, and serve sometimes for seats to 
the curious travellers who visit this holy isle. 
The vast monasteries of Pou-tou, where once 
dwelt multitudes of Bonzes, are now entirely 
abandoned to legions of rats, and great spiders, 
which peacefully weave their enormous webs in 
the deserted cells. The cleanest and best pre¬ 
served place is the library, and the Bonze in 
charge of it desired that we should pay it a visit; 
but we found it veryinferipr to those we had 
seen in Tartary and Thibet. It possessed about 
eight thousand volumes, enveloped in yellow 
satin, carefully ticketed and ranged in order in 
cases surrounding a vast saloon. They relate 
exclusively to the theology and liturgy of the 
religion of Buddha. Most of them are transla¬ 
tions ; but some are simple Chinese transcrip¬ 
tions of Indian books, which the Chinese can 
read fluently, without understanding a word of 
their contents. We hinted to the librarian that 
books of this kind could not be particularly in¬ 
structive to the Bonzes. " The religious family 
of Buddha,” he replied, “ finds now no more at¬ 
traction in books. The Bonzes of Pou-tou read 
none—no more those they can understand, than 
those they cannot. They never set a foot in the 
library. I see none but strangers, who come to 
visit the place out of curiosity.” The religious 
Buddhist, who made this confession, did not 
seem to partake of the indifference of his breth¬ 
ren; on the contrary, he was a true type of the 
bibliopole. For eighteen years that he had re¬ 
sided at Pou-tou, no had scarcely quitted his li- 
braiy. He passed in it the whole day and a part 
of the night, continually occupied, he saia, in 
sounding the unfathomable depths of the doc¬ 
trine. Some books, that were lying open on a 
table in the comer, attested, in fact, that he was 
doing something else than merely keeping the 
place; and if we had been disposed to listen to 
him, he was quite ready and willing to favor us 
with a review of the collection, accompanied by 
a little analysis of the contents of eacn volume. 
He did, indeed, begin with wonderful enthusiasm, 
and it was easy to see that he did not often find 
visitors complaisant enough to listen to his dis¬ 
sertations on what for him had become 


• . 

were now in the interior of .the empire, in quest 
of the funds necessary to the realization of his 
project. The collections made, however, he said, 
nad hitherto been very small; and he did not fail 
to add many long lamentations over the decay 
of zeal for the worship of Buddha. As he knew 
that we were missionaries, we thought we might 
frankly express our own opinion on< the subject 
of the indifference he was deploring. “ We are 
not at all surprised,” said we, “ to see the Chi¬ 
nese cold and careless towards a worship includ¬ 
ing so many contradictory articles of faith, and 
which darken and confuse common sense.”— 
“ That is the thing,” he replied; " your marvel¬ 
lous intelligence mis seized the true point of the 
difficulty.”—“ Men may be seduced for a time 
by vain superstitions; but sooner or later they 
perceive their futility, and easily detach them¬ 
selves from them.”—“ These words are full of 
clearness and precision.”—“A religion which 
has no root in truth cannot satisfy the heart and 
mind of man. The nations may put faith in it 
for a time, but their faith is neither firm nor de¬ 
sirable .”—“ That is the true explanation. The 
central nation has no more faith, and that is why 
my Bonzes come back with empty hands. It is 
known that religions are numerous, but that rea¬ 
son is immutable.”—“False religi&ns, based 
upon lies, have, indeed, only a certain time; but 
truth is eternal, and consequently for all times 
and place. The religion or the Lord of heaven, 
whicn is the expression of the truth, is for all 
men—it is immutable as its foundation.” This 
chief Bonze was tolerably well acquainted with 
the Christian doctrine; he had read several books 
concerning it, and among others the celebrated 
one of Father Ricci, upon the “ True Knowledge 
of God.” He had the politeness to tell us that 
our religion was sublime—incomparable; and 
that as for his own, it had not even common 
sense. And then he added the formula custom¬ 
ary among the Chinese— Pou-toun-kiao toun-ly, 
“ Religions are many, reason is one;” and with 
this deplorable conclusion, he abruptly changed 
the subject, and began to talk to us of the fine 
plans he had in his head for the restoration of 
the pagodas. Among the singular customs and 
opinions of the Chinese, none are more curious 
than those relating to the dead. In the authority 
more than once referred to, we find the following 


a true worship. But want of time 
compelled us to deprive him and our¬ 
selves of the pleasure of this learned 
oration. We paid a visit to the supe¬ 
rior of the island, whose habitation was 
situated near the principal temple. 
The apartments he occupied were al¬ 
most clean, and it might even be seen 
that certain notions of luxury had fori 
merly presided over the arrangement. 
This superior was a man of about forty 
years of age, whose language did not 
indicate any great skill in literature or 
theology, but whose cunning eye, and 
brief, emphatic speech, denotea a man 
accustomed to business and command. 
He told us that for some years past he 
had been endeavoring to get the pago¬ 
das of the island restored, and that al- 
v most all the Bonzes under his authority 
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transtyny separation. If the dyinp 
man falls into the last agony, it 2 
evident that the soul has gone with 
the firm resolution not to come back 
again. Nevertheless, all hope is not 
yet lost, and there is a method of 
making it take np its abode again in 
the unfortunate body that is strug¬ 
gling with death. They try first the 
effect of persuasion, and endeavor 
by prayers and supplications to in¬ 
duce the soul to change its resolu¬ 
tion. They run after it, they con¬ 
jure it* to come back, they describe 
in the most moving terms the la¬ 
mentable state to which they will be 
reduced if this obstinate soul will 
not hear reason. They tell it that 
the happiness of the entire family 
depends upon it—they urge it, flat¬ 
ter it, overwhelm it with entreaties. 
▲ Chinese cargo-boat. “ Como back, come back !” they 

cry. “ What have we done—what 
interesting account of their views and usages, have we done to you? What motive can yon 

During our residence at Ou-tchang-fou, in the have for going away ? Come back, we conjure 

establishment called Si-men-yuen , or Garden of you!” And as no one knows very well which 

the Western Gate, we happened to be witnesses way the soul is gone, they run in all directions, 

of an occurrence which snows how possible it is and make a thousand evolutions in the hope of 

to reconcile the most superstitious practices with meeting it, and softening it by their prayers and 

the total absence of any religious conviction, tears. If these mild and insinuating methods do 

Opposite to the apartment assigned to us, in a not succeed—if the soul remains deaf, and per- 

spacious court, there was another wing of the sists coolly in going its own way, they adopt an- 

building, in a rather elegant style. This was other course, and try to frighten it. They ut- 

S ied by a retired mandarin, with a numerous ter loud cries, they let off fireworks suddenly in 

jr, who had held formerly a high office in every direction in which they imagine it might 

the magistracy, and who had delayed for two be making off, they stretch out their arms to bar 

years his return to his native province, in the its passage, and push with their hands to force it 
hope that his influence with the first functionaries to return home and re-enter the body. Among 
of the town might obtain for his eldest son a those who set out on the chase afrer a refractory 
small mandarinate. This aspirant had as yet soul, there are always some more skilful than 
only the grade of bachelor, though he was mar- others, who manage to get upon its track. Then 

riea, and had three children. During these two they summon the others to help them, calling 

years of expectation, the hopes of the old manda- out, “ Here it is! here it is !" and immediately 

rin had not been realized, but his son, instead of everybody runs that way. They then unite their 

being promoted to a public office, had fallen ill forces, they concentrate their plan of operations, 

of a malady that seemed likely to carry him to they weep, they groan, they lament, they let off 

the tomb. At the time of our arrival we found squibs and crackers of all kinds, they make a 
the family plunged into great grief, for the state fnghtful charivari round the poor soul, and hustle 
of the sick man was so alarming, that they were it about in all sorts of ways, so that if it does not 
already preparing to make him a coffin. The give it up at last, it must really be a most stub- 

death of this young man would, it is evident, be bom ana ill-disposed spirit. When they are set- 

regarded by the whole family as a terrible qyent, ting out on this strange errand, they never fail 

for he was Its hope and support. On the very to take lanterns with them, in order to light the 

first night we passed in our new lodging, the soul back, and take away any pretence it might 

Garden of the Western Gate resounded with cries make of not being able to find it. These cere- 

and the letting off of fireworks, which were heard, monies mostly take place during the night, be- 

sometimes on one side, sometimes on the other, cause, say the Chinese, the soul is in tne habit of 

but almost without interruption. The purpose taking advantage of the darkness to slip away, 

of all this clamor was to save the dying man. This opinion seems to be somewhat akin to that 

The Chinese think, as we do, that death is the expressed by M. de Maistre, in his Soirees de St. 

result of the definitive separation of the soul from Pctersbourg. “The night air is not good,” he 

the body; but they also think that the degree of says, “ for the physical man. The animals teach 

illness is in direct proportion to the number of us this, when they all seek a shelter in the night; 

attempts the soul makes to escape, and when the our maladies teach us this, by raging most during 

sufferer experiences the terrible crises that en- the night. Why do you in the morning send to 
danger his life, it is proof that the soul has been ask how a sick friend has passed the night, rather 
momentarily absent, that it keeps going away to than in the evening to know how he has passed 
a certain aistance, but returns again—the dxs- the day ? It must be because there is something 
tance being so small that it is still able to exer- bad in the night.” In the Garden of the West- 
dse considerable influence on the body and keep era Gate there was, as we have already said, a 
it alive, although it suffers dreadfully from this fine pagoda, dedicated to Buddha, of whom a 
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mountain. We soon saw persons going to and 
coming from the house of the deceased, clothed 
in habits of mourning, that is to say, wearing 
caps and girdles of white linen. For complete 
mourning, the dress must be altogether white, 
even to the shoes, and the little silk cord with 
which the hair is plaited and knotted up. Chi¬ 
nese customs being always in opposition to those 
of Europe, as we wear black, they of course will 
wear white. It is the custom in China to keep 
the dead a very long time in the house, some¬ 
times even to the anniversary of their decease. 
In the meanwhile, the body is placed in a coffin 
of extraordinary thickness, and covered with 
quick-lime, so that it does not occasion any in¬ 
convenience in the house. The object of this 
practice is to do honor to the dead, and give 
time for preparation of the funeral. His burial 
is the most important affair, one may say, in the 
life of a Chinese—the object of his most anxious 
solicitude. Death is a mere trifle—no one troubles 
himself much about that; but the quality of the 
coffin, the ceremonies of the ftmeral, the choice 
of a burial-place, and the spot where the grave is 
to be dug, all that is matter of serious considera¬ 
tion. When the death takes place, these cares, 
of course, are left as a legacy to his relations. 
Vanity and ostentation certainly have much to 
do with these things; every one wishes to perform 
the ceremony in grand style, so as to create a 
sensation in the country, and outdo his neigh¬ 
bors. To obtain the funds necessary for such a 
display, some management is often necessary; 
but people are not alarmed at the most extrava¬ 
gant expenses. They do not shrink from the 
most enormous sacrifices; they will even sell 
their property, and occasionally ruin the family 
outright, rather than not have a fine funeral. 
Confucius did not eqjoin all these fool¬ 
ish excesses, in the fulfilment of an 
imaginary duty of filial piety, but he 
did advise people to devote as much as 
the half of their worldly property to the 
interment of their parents. The reign¬ 
ing dynasty has endeavored to check 
these exorbitant and useless expenses, 
but the laws made concerning them ap¬ 
pear to affect only the Mantcnous; the 
Chinese continue to follow their ancient 
customs. After the body has been 
placed in the coffin, the relations and 
friends assemble at certain appointed 
hours, to weeptogether, and express 
their sorrow. We nave often been pres¬ 
ent at these funeral ceremonies, in which 
the Chinese display, with marvellous 
facility, their really astonishing talents 


gilt statue stood on the altar. The 
gate of this temple was open day and 
night, and the relations, friends and 
servants ef the patient were continual¬ 
ly passing through it, and before the 
statue of Buddha; but no one of them 
ever stopped to say a prayer, to burn 
incense, or to implore the cure of him 
who seemed so dear to all. This was 
because these people were really with¬ 
out faith or religion; they did not seem 
to have any suspicion of the existence 
of an all-powerful being, the Master of 
life and death, who holds in his hands 
the destinies of all men. All they knew was, 
that when a person was in danger of death, it 
was customary to run this way and that in pur¬ 
suit of his soul, and try to bring it back; and 
they adopted this practice simply to do as others 
did, without ever asking whether the custom was 
reasonable or absurd, and probably also without 
having any great confidence in it themselves. 
The whole night long we were kept awake by 
these extraordinary manoeuvres of the poor Chi¬ 
nese for the arrest of the fugitive soul of their 
dying relative. Now and then they stopped un¬ 
der our windows, and we heard them addressing 
to it such strange burlesque applications, that the 
scene would have been perfectly amusing and 
laughable, if we had not known that a numerous 
family was overwhelmed by grief, and in momen¬ 
tary expectation of a cruel domestic calamity. 
Absurd as it was, there was something heart¬ 
rending in hearing the voice of that old man and 
those little children, calling with loud cries on 
the soul of a father and a son. On the following 
morning, as we were going towards the apart¬ 
ments of the sorrowing family, in the hope of 
being able to speak some words of consolation to 
them, we were met by a servant, who informed 
us that the sick man had just died. The Chinese 
have a number of circumlocutory phrases to in¬ 
dicate the fact. They say the person exists no 
more, he has “ saluted the age/' he has “ thanked 
the world/' he has “ ascended to the sky/' etc., 
all so many expressions, more or less elegant, to 
be employed according to the auality of the indi¬ 
vidual of whom you speak. When the question 
is of the emperor, they say that he has " fallen or 
given awayfor the death of the head of the 
empire is regarded as so immense a catastrophe, 
that it can only be comparable to the fall of a 
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for dissimulation. The men and women assemble 
in separate apartments, and until the time comes 
at which it is settled they are to grieve, they 
smoke, drink tea, gossip, laugh, all with such an 
air of careless enjoyment, that you can hardly 
persuade yourself that they are really supposed 
to be a company of mourners. But when the 
ceremony is about to begin, the nearest relation 
informs the assembly that the time has come, 
and they go and place themselves in a circle 
round the coffin. On this signal, the noisy con¬ 
versation that has been going on suddenly ceases, 
the lamentations begin, and the faces, but now so 
gay and good-humored, instantly assume the 
most doleful and lugubrious expression. The 
most pathetic speeches are addressed to the dead; 
every one speaks his own monologue on the sub¬ 
ject, interrupted by groans and sobs, and, what 
is most extraordinary, inconceivable indeed, by 


tears—yes, actually real true tears, and plenty of 
them. One would suppose they were inconsol¬ 
able in their grief, and yet they are nothing more 
than skilful acton; ana all this sorrow and la¬ 
mentation is only a display of histrionic talent. 
At a given signal, the whole scene changes ab- 
ruptly—the tears dry up, the performen do not 
even stop to finish a sob or a groan, but they 
take their pipes, and lol there are again these 


incomparable Chinese, 
laughing, gossiping and 
drinking tea. Certainly 
no one could guess that, 
instead of drinking hot 
tea, they had but a mo¬ 
ment before been shed¬ 
ding hot tears. When 
die time comes for the 
women to range them¬ 
selves round the coffin, 
the dramatic piece is, if 
possible, played with still 
greater perfection. The 
grief has such an appear¬ 
ance of sincerity, the 
sighs are so agonizing, 
the tears so abundant, 
the voice so broken by 
sobs, that actually, in 
spite of your certainty 
that the whole affair is a 
purely fictitious repre¬ 
sentation, you can hard¬ 
ly help being affected at 
it. The Chinese do not 
fail to turn to account in 
many circumstances this 
astonishing talent for go¬ 
ing districted in cold 
blood, and pouring from 
their eyes a quantity of 
water, so-called tears, 
that comes from one 
knows not where. What 
is also very strange is, 
that, although they are 
all acquainted with these 
insinuating artifices, they 
are sometimes caught by 
them, and reciprocally 
cheated. It is, however, 
with strangers that they 
obtain their most brilliant successes. Missiona¬ 
ries newly arrived in China, who have not yet 
had time to become acquainted with their won¬ 
derfully flexible natures, capable of taking by 
turns, and at will, the expression of the most op¬ 
posite sentiments, imagine they have to do with 
people of the profoundest sensibility, the most 
impressible in the world; but they soon discover 
that the tears of the Chinese are no more to be 
relied on than their words, and for the most part 
purely fictitious. Cordiality and sincerity are 
qualities rare indeed among the Chinese. The 
Chinese are in the habit of offering viands, and 
sometimes splendid banquets, to their dead; and 
these are served before the coffin, as long as the 
body is kept in the family, and on the tomb after 
the. burial. What idea is really in the minds of 
the Chinese on the subject of this practice? 
Many people have thought and written that the 
souls of the departed are supposed to take plea¬ 
sure in regaling themselves with the subtle and 
delicate parts, the essences as they might be 
called, of the dishes offered to them; but it seems 
to us that the Chinese are far too intelligent to 
carry absurdity to such a point as this. The 
masses, no doubt, observe these practices quite 
mechanically, without ever thinking of the mean¬ 
ing of them; but for those who are m the habit of 
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reflecting upon what they do, it is impossible to 
believe they can delude themselves so grossly. 
How, for instance, coaid the Confacians, who 
believe the complete annhilation of both soul and 
body, suppose mat the dead come back to eat 1 
One day we asked a mandarin, a friend of oars, 
who had jast offered a sumptuous repast at the 
tomb of a deceased colleague, whether, in his 
opinion, the dead stood in need of food ? “ How 
eould you possibly suppose I had snch an idea V* 
he replied, with great astonishment. •* Could 
you really suppose me so stupid as that?”—“But 
what then is the purpose of these mortuary re¬ 
pasts ?”—“ We intend to do honor to the memo¬ 
ry of our relations and friends—to show that they 
still live in our remembrance, and that we like to 
serve them as if they were yet with us. Who 
coaid be absurd enough to believe that the dead 
need to eat ? Among the lower classes, indeed, 
many fables are current—but who does not know 
that rude, ignorant people are always credulous ?” 
We are inclined to think that all tolerably well- 
informed Chinese, a little accustomed to reflec¬ 
tion, would be of die same opinion as this man¬ 
darin, with respect to the practices to which the 
multitude may possibly attach superstitious no¬ 
tions. The worship of ancestors, which formerly 
occasioned such long and deplorable disputes be¬ 
tween the Jesuit missionaries and the Domini¬ 
cans may, perhaps, be regarded iu the same light 
as the offerings to the dead. The Chinese have 
always been in the habit of reserving in the inte¬ 
rior of their houses an apartment dedicated to the 
honor of their forefathers. Among the princes, 
the great mandarins, and all whQ are rich enough 
to have numerous chambers in their houses, it n 
a kind of domestic sanctuary, in which are kept 
tablets inscribed with the names of ancestors^ 
from him who is counted as the founder of the 
family, down to the most recently dead. Some¬ 
times there is only the name of the founder, as he 
is supposed to represent all the others. To this 
sanctuary the members of the family go to per¬ 
form certain ceremonies prescribed by the rites— 
to burn perfumes, present offerings, and make 
prostrations. They go there also whenever there 
is any important enterprise in agitation, any fa¬ 
vor received, or any misfortune suffered. They 
go, in fact, to inform their ancestors of whatever 
of good or evil happens to their descendants. 
The poor, and those who have no more room in 
their houses than is strictly necessary to lodge 
the living, merely put their ancestors in a corner 
of their room, or on a shelf. Formerly, even in 
time of war, the general had in his tent a place 
set apart for the tablets of his ancestors, and at 
the commencement of a siege, on the eve of a 
battle, o«t whenever any important event seemed 
impending, he proceeded, at the head of his prin¬ 
cipal officers, to prostrate himself before the 
tablets, and make to his ancestors a report con- 
* earning the situation of his affairs. These cus¬ 
toms were tolerated by some of the missionaries, 
who saw in them merely acts of civil homage 
tendered to the memory of the dead; but they 
were severely reproved by others, who found in 
these ceremonies all the characteristics of idola¬ 
trous worship. Thence arose all those lamen¬ 
table contests which at this epoch so completely 
paralyzed the missions. The question was really 
difficult of solution. Neither the partisans nor 


the opponents of the rites practised in honor of 
ancestors, and of Confuciuft, doubted that their 
opinion was supported by irrefragable proofs; the 
quarrel became embittered, and it seemed as if, 
henceforward, peace and harmony would no 
longer exist among those infant Christian com¬ 
munities. But Rome—that tribunal sovereign 
and infallible in the eyes of every good Catholic 
—cut short the dispute, condemned the worship 
of ancestors and of Confucius, and took effectual 
measures to prevent the recurrence of these un¬ 
fortunate dissensions, that had proved more inju¬ 
rious to the missions in China than the violent 
persecutions of the mandarins. The ordinal^ 
duration of mourning for a father or mother is 
three years; but this has been reduced to twenty- 
seven months for the functionaries of the govern¬ 
ment. During this time of mourning, a Chinese 
cannot perform the duties of any public office. 
A mandarin is obliged to quit his post, a minis¬ 
ter of state to renounce the administration of 
affairs, and live wholly in retirement. He must 
pay no visits, and his official relations with the 
world are completely suspended. Once at leut 
every year he must perform a commemorate 
ceremony at the tombs of his ancestors, in which 
all the descendants of the family, men, women 
and children, take part They clean the place 
of burial, and, after having decorated the ground 
with numerous cuttings of colored paper, they 
make the prostrations prescribed by the ceremo¬ 
nial, burn perfumes, and deposit on the turf or 
the tombstone little vases, containing more or 
less exquisiterculinary dainties. In all these or¬ 
dinances concerning funerals, mourning sacrifices 
before the tablets, and at the tombs of ancestors, 
it is easy to see the consecration of the one grand 
principle of filial piety, which is the basis of Chi¬ 
nese society. There are indeed scarcely any 
customs that, when closely looked into, will not 
be seen to tend to the inculcation of respect for 
paternal authority in the minds of the people. 
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CHINESE LADY IN PALANQUIN. 


Tho empire of China, after long years of repose, 
is now in a singular state of confusion. To a 
rebellion that taxes the utmost energies of the 
government, has been added A war witn that ter¬ 
rible foe, Great Britain. In what will it result! 
“ This vast empire, which for so long a time has 
appeared to be sunk in the most profound politi¬ 
cal apathy, and which even the warlike opera¬ 
tions of the English scarcely seem to have dis¬ 
turbed—this Colossus, has been suddenly shaken 
to its very foundations by one of those terrible 
storms that can scarcely pass over a nation with¬ 
out effecting some change in its ancient forms ; 
which leave behind them sometimes better insti¬ 
tutions, but always much of desolation and ruin. 
If tile original causes of the Chinese insurrection 
are almost entirely unknown in Europe, its more 
immediate occasion is not so. In the first in¬ 
stance, this was an isolated act of highway rob¬ 
bery; then followed the association of several 
villains of that description, endeavoring to resist 
the efforts of the mandarins to repress them, and 
soon from the very dregs of the population a 
little army was raised, which began to occasion 
serious uneasiness to the viceroy of the province 
of Kouang-si. At length the captain of this gang 
of robbers, now become the chief of an armed 
force, proclaimed himself generalissimo, called 
in politics and religion to the assistance of his 
revolt, summoned around him the secret societies 
that swarm in the empire, declared himself the 
restorer of Chinese nationality, against the usur¬ 
pation of the Mantchoo Tartar race, assumed the 
title of emperor, under the pompous name of 


Tien-te (Celestial Virtue), and denominated him¬ 
self also the younger brother of Jesus Christ. 
By means such as these has an empire of three 
hundred millions of men been brought to the 
brink of destruction. It may appear scarcely 
credible that a petty revolt of banditti should 
have increased to such an extent as to become 
formidable, and assume a sort of national char¬ 
acter; but for those who are acquainted with 
China and its history it will not seem very sur¬ 
prising. This country has always been the classic 
ground of revolutions, and its annals Are but the 
narrative of a long series of popular commotions 
and political vicissitudes. In theperiod of time 
between the year 420, when the Franks entered 
Gaul, and 1644, when Louis XIV. ascended the 
throne of France, and the Tartars established 
themselves in Pekin, a period of twelve hundred 
and twenty four years, China underwent fifteen 
changes of dynasty, all accompanied by frightful 
civil wars. Since the invasion of the Mantchoo 
Tartar race, the nation has appewed, it is true, 
quite indifferent to the political situation of the 
country, and altogether absorbed in material en¬ 
joyments ; but in the bosom of this skeptical and 
avaricious people, there has always remained a 
powerful and vivacious spark that the Tartar 
government has never been able to extirpate; 
secret societies have been formed all over the 
empire, the members of which have seen with 
impatience the Mantchoo dominion, and cherish¬ 
ed the idea of overthrowing it to obtain a national 
government. These innumerable conspirators 
were all ready for revolt, and predetermined to 
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support it, let the signal come from whence it 
might, whether from a discontented viceroy, or a 
highway robber. On the other hand the agents 
of government had contributed not a little by 
their conduct to provoke the outbreak. Their 
unheard of exactions had filled up the measure 
of wrong doing, and great numbers of the Chi¬ 
nese, some driven by indignation, and others by 
poverty and despair, joined the ranks of the in¬ 
surgents for the sake of even a remote chance of 
ameliorating their condition, certain that they 
could not be more oppressed let the new govern¬ 
ment be as bad as it might. It is also far from 
impossible that another cause, but little appar¬ 
ent, may really have exercised considerable # influ- 
ence in the explosion of this Chinese insurrec¬ 
tion ; namely, the latent infiltration of European 
ideas put in circulation in the free ports and along 
the coast by the commerce of the western nations, 
and carried by the missionaries into the very 
heart of the empire, and to the most remote prov¬ 
inces. The people at large care little enough 
about what is thought or done by Europeans, 
whose very existence is all but unknown to them ; 
but the educated classes do at present think 
much of foreign nations, and cultivate geography 
with great success. We have often in our jour¬ 
neys met with mandarins, who had very correct 
notions of European affairs, and it is these learn¬ 
ed men w r ho give the tone to opinion, and regu¬ 
late the course of popular thought, so that the 
common people may very well be following the 
impulse of European ideas, without knowing so 
much as the name of Europe. One of the most 
remarkable aspects of the insurrection is the reli¬ 
gious character that its chiefs have sought from 
its very commencement to impress upon it. Ev¬ 
ery one must be struck with the new doctrines 
with which the proclamations and manifestoes of 
the Pretender and his generals have been filled. 
The unity of God has been distinctly expressed; 
and around this fundamental dogma have been 
grouped a number of ideas borrowed from the 
Old and Nd*v Testament. War has been declar¬ 
ed at the same time to idolatry and to the Tartar 
dynasty; for after having defeated the imperial 
troops, and overthrown the authority of the man¬ 
darins, the insurgents have qever failed to de¬ 
stroy the pagodas and massacre the bonzes. As 
soon as these facts became known in Europe, it 
was eagerly proclaimed everywhere, that the Chi¬ 
nese nation had decided on embracing Christian¬ 
ity, and the Bible Society did not fail to claim 
the merit and glory of this marvellous conversion. 
We do not, however, give the slightest credit to 
the alleged Christianity of the insurgents, and 
the religious and mystical sentiments expressed 
in these manifestoes inspire us with no great con¬ 
fidence. In the second place, it is by no means 
necessary to have recourse to the Protestant Pro¬ 
paganda to account for the more or less Chris¬ 
tian ideas remarked in the proclamations of the 
revolutionary Chinese. There exist in all the 
provings a very considerable number of Mussul¬ 
mans, wrho have their Koran and their mosques. 
It is to be presumed that these Mohammedans, 
who have already several times attempted to 
overthrow the Tartar dynasty, and have always 
distinguished themselves by a violent opposition 
to the government, would have thrown them¬ 
selves with ardor into the ranks of the insurrec- 
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tion. Many of these must have become generals, 
and have mingled in the councils of Tien-te. It 
is therefore not wonderful to find among them 
the doctrine of the unity of God, and other ideas 
of Biblical origin, though whimsically expressed. 
The Chinese have also for a long time had at 
their command a precious collection of books of 
Christian doctrine, composed by the ancient mis¬ 
sionaries, and which, even in a purely literary 
point of view, are much esteemed in the empire. 
These books are diffused in great numbers 
throughout all the provinces, and it is more prob¬ 
able that the Chinese innovators have drawn the 
ideas in question from these sources than from 
the Bibles prudently deposited by tho Methodists 
on the seashore. The new faith proclaimed by 
the insurrectional government, though vague and 
ill-defined, does nevertheless, it must bo acknow¬ 
ledged, indicate great progress ; it is an immenso 
step in the path that leads to the truth. This 
initiation of China into ideas so opposed to tho 
skepticism of the masses, and their coarse ten¬ 
dencies, is, perhaps, a symptom of that mysteri- 
rious march of all nations tow'ard unity, which is 
spoken of by Count de Maistre, and which, ac¬ 
cording to the expression which he borrows from 
the sacred writings, we ought to “ salute from 
afar;” but for the present it appears to us diffi¬ 
cult to see in the chief of this Chinese insurrection 
anything else than a kind of Chinese Mohammed, 
seeking to establish his power by fire and sword, 
and crying to his fanatical partisans—“ There is 
no god but God, and Tien-ie is the younger 
brother of Jesus Christ. ,, And now, what will 
be the result of this Chinese insurrection '! Will 
its promoters succeed in their design of establish¬ 
ing a new dynasty, and a new worship, more in 
harmony with their lately adopted faith | Or 
will the Son of Heaven have power to re-estab¬ 
lish the throne so roughly shaken ? The recent 
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course of events is too imperfectly known to us, 
and appears also too little decisive, to enable us 
to determine these questions. Yet, notwith¬ 
standing the impossibility of forming any w^ell- 
grounded opinion on the probable issue of the 
struggle, the journalists of Europe have declared 
that were the Tartar dynasty once overthrown, 
the nation would merely return into its traditional 
course. It seems to us that this is an error. 
What is called the Chinese sys¬ 
tem has really no existence; 
for this expression can be un¬ 
derstood in no other sense than 
by supposing it opposed to a 
Tartar system. Mow there is 
not, and never was a Tartar 
system The Mantchoo race 
has, indeed, imposed its yoke 
upon China, but has had scarce¬ 
ly any influence on the Chinese 
mind; it has not been able to 
do much more than introduce 
some slight mod ideations into 
the national costume, and force 
the conquered people to shave 
their heads and wear a toil. 

The Chinese have been gov¬ 
erned mostly by'the same insti¬ 
tutions after as before the con¬ 
quest ; they have always re¬ 
mained faithful to the traditions 
of their ancestors, and have, in 
fact, in a great measure, ab¬ 
sorbed the Tartar race, and im¬ 
posed upon it their own man¬ 
ners and civilization. They 
have even succeeded in nearly 
extinguishing the Mantchoo 
language, and replacing it by 
their own. They have nullified 
the Tartar action on the empire, 
by engrossing the greater part 
of the offices that stand between 
the governors and the governed. 

Almost all employments, if 
we except the chief military 
posts, and tl* highest dignities 
of the state, have become the 
exclusive inheritance of the Chi¬ 
nese, who poasess, more fre¬ 
quently than the Tartars, the 
special kinds of knowledge ne¬ 
cessary to fill them. As for the 
Tartars, isolated and lost in the 
immensity of the empire, they 
have retained the privilege of 
watching over the security of 
the frontier, occupying the forti¬ 
fied places, and mounting guard 
at the gates of the imperial pal¬ 
ace. It is not at all surprising 
that the state of affairs in China 
should have resisted the Mant¬ 
choo invasion, and should not 
have been in the slightest de¬ 
gree altered by the accession of 
a foreign dynasty. China dif¬ 
fers in this, as in other respects, 
widely from Europe. Tbo 
countless revolutions and polit¬ 
ical convulsions of which it has 


been the theatre have destroyed nothing, and for 
the simple reason, that one of the most distinctive 
features of the Chinese character is a profound, 
in some measure religious, veneration for ancient 
institutions, and all things ancient; and this is one 
of the circumstances that may serve to explain 
how this nation, which at so early a period at¬ 
tained so remarkable a degree of civilization, has 
made no progress for centuries.” 
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ROSAMOND—A SONG. 

BT 0BYILL1 PXABS31. 

Rosamond, darling one, 

List to my lay,— 

Turn not In coldness, lore, 
From me away; 

Earth's brightest angel, 

With pinions all furled, 

Thou aft my lovely theme, 

Rose of the world. 

Maid of the sunny brow, 

Lorest thou me ? 

Ever in wanderings 
I've thought of thee; 

Still have thy tresses dark 
Gracefully curled 
Over my brow in dreams, 
llose of the world. 

None but thou reign’dst ever 
In my true heart— 

Ne'er did thy influence 
From me depart; 

While through lire's giddy maze 
Reckless I've whirled, 

Still have I thought of thee, 
Rose of the world. 

Thou art my rose, dearest, 
Radiant and bright; 

Cheeks like the damask rose, 
Glowing in light, 

Lips like its red leaves 
With honey im pearled— 
Rosamond, lovely flower, 

Rose of the world! 


THE GAME OF CHESS. 


BT E8TELLE GBAT. 

The king, Philip II., played chess in the pal¬ 
ace of the Escurial. Buy Lopez, an obscure 
priest, but an expert player, was the partner of 
his majesty. By particular favor he knelt upon 
a cushion of brocade, while around the king 
stood the nobles in a grave and respectful man¬ 
ner. The morning was brilliant, and the air was 
perfumed with the fragrance of the orange groves 
of Grenada; the sun darted his rays of fire upon 
the gothic windows, and the violet curtains soft¬ 
ened its light, and threw a rich glow into the 
splendid saloon. Tins joyous light of day seemed 
hardly in unison with the sombre thoughts of 
Philip II.; his brow was contracted, and occa¬ 
sionally a shade passed over his countenance, 
revealing the thoughts which occupied his mind; 
his forehead was as dark as the tempest which 
lowers upon the summit of the Alpuxares. 
With frowning eyebrows, the king threw frequent 
glances at the door of entrance; ail the lords 
were silent, exchanging between themselves signs 
20 


of intelligence; the appearance of this whole 
assembly was serious and thoughtful, showing 
that some great event occupied their attention. 

The silence was unbroken, save by the move¬ 
ment of the chess, when the door suddenly open¬ 
ed. A man of rude and sinister appearance 
presented himself mute and respectful before the 
king waiting his command to speak. There 
was nothing prepossessing in this man’s exterior, 
and upon his entrance a sudden and general 
movement was made, the lords drew themselves 
up with disdain, with disgust even, as if they 
saw a dangerous animal, and repulsive to their 
sight, enter their midst. 

Philip II. spoke, his voice trembled, he was 
moved; a galvanic tremor pervaded the assem¬ 
bly, for the new comer was Fernando Calavar, 
grand executioner of Spain. 

“ Is he dead V 9 inquired Philip, in an imperi¬ 
ous voice, which gave place to terror. 

“No, sire/’ replied Fernando Calavar, bowing. 

The king knit his brow. 

“As a grandee of Spain, the condemned 
claims his privileges, and I have not dared to 
proceed against a man whose blood is of the 
highest in Spain, without a more precise order 
from your majesty.” He bowed again. 

A murmur of admiration passed through the 
assembly; this was the response of the nobles 
who had listened with attention. The blood of 
Castile burned in their veins, and glowed in their 
flushed faces—the manifestation became general. 
The young Alonzo d’Ossuna showed it openly 
by putting on his cap. His bold example was 
followed by a majority of the nobles—soon their 
white plumes waved proudly, and seemed to an¬ 
nounce with audacity that their masters protested 
in favor of their privileges, for it is never allow¬ 
able in Spain for the nobles to cover their heads 
before their sovereign. 

The king started with anger, and struck 
the table, throwing the chess into confusion. 

“ He has been judged by our royal council,” 
said he, “ and condemned to death; what does 
the traitor ask ?” 

“ Sire,” replied the executioner, “ he asks to 
die by the axe and block, and also to pass with 
a priest the last three hours of his life.” * 

“Ah !—granted,” replied Philip, almost satis¬ 
fied. “Is not our confessor with him as we 
ordered V 9 

“ Yes, sire,” said Fernando, “the holy man is 
with him, but the duke will not receive him—he 
will not receive absolution from any one of lower 
rank than the bishop; such are the privileges of 
nobles condemned to death for high treason.” 

“ These are our rights,” boldly said the fieiy 
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d’Ossuna, "and we claim of oar king the 
privileges for our cousin." 

“ Our rights and the justice of the king are 
inseparable,” said in his turn Don Diego de 
Tarraxas, Count de Valencia, an old noble of 
gigantic stature, dressed in armor, and holding 
in his hand the truncheon of grand high con¬ 
stable of Spain, and leaning upon his long 
Toledo sword. 

“ Our rights and our privileges,” cried the 
nobles. 

These words were repeated like an echo, and 
this audacity made the king bound on his throne. 

“ By the bones of Campeador,” cried he, “ by 
the soul of St logo 1 I have sworn not to eat 
or drink, until the bloody head of this traitor has 
been brought to me, and I have seen it; it shall 
bo done as I have said. But Don Tarraxas has 
well said, * the king's justice confirms the rights 
of his subjects.* Lord constable, where does 
the nearest bishop reside 1** 

" Sire, I have often had more frequent dealings 
with the camp than with the church,” brusquely 
replied the constable. " The almoner of your 
majesty, Don Silvas, is here present, he can 
answer better than I.” 

Don Silvas trembled, and humbly said : 

" Sire, the Bishop of Segovia is attached to 
the king's house; he who filled that station, died 
the past week, and the fecit which names his suc¬ 
cessor is still upon the council table, and must be 
submitted to the veto of the pope. There is 
holding at Valladolid, a meeting of the princes 
of the church; all the bishops have gone there, 
and the Bishop of Madrid quitted his palace 
yesterday to attend it.” 

At these words a smile of joy played upon the 
lips of d’Ossuna. This joy was natural, for the 
young man was of the blood of the Gusmans, 
and the condemned, his cousin, was his dearest 
friend. The king perceived the smile; his eye 
assumed a new expression : it was a mixture of 
anger and authority. 

"We are king,” said he gravely, with a calm¬ 
ness which hid the storm within. " Our royal 
person must not be the mark for railleries—this 
sceptre seems light, gentlemen, but who dares 
smile at it, it shall crush like a block of iron! 
Besides, our holy father the pope is somewhat 
indebted to us, and we do not fear his disappro¬ 
bation in the steps we are about to take. Since 
tin King of Spain can create a prince, he can 
also make a bishop. Arise then, Don Buy 
Lopez, I create you Bishop of Segovia 1 Arise 
priest, I order thee, and take thy seat in the 
church!” 

The astonishment was complete—Don Huy 


Lopez arose mechanically, he hesitated, hung 
down his head, and tried to speak : 

" May it please your majesty—” said he. 

" Silence, lord bishop !” interrupted the king, 
" obey the words of thy sovereign. The formali¬ 
ties of thy installation shall be accomplished 
another day; oar subjects shall not fail to know 
our will in this affair. Bishop of Segofia, ac¬ 
company Calavar to the cell of the condemned. 
Receive the confession of the sinner, and in three 
hours abandon the body to the axe of the execu¬ 
tioner. And then, Calavar, we will wait for thee 
in this saloon, thou shalt bring to us the head of 
the traitors, for Don Gusman, Prince of Calatra- 
va, Duke of Medina Sidonia dies to-day. Let 
justice be done!” 

Philip approached Ray Lopez : 

" I will give thee my seal ring, that the duke 
may believe thy word.” 

" Ah well, gentlemen, dare you still doubt the 
justice of your king V* 

None replied. Buy Lopez followed the exe¬ 
cutioner, and the king having taken his place, 
made a sign to one of his favorites, to come 
and continue tho game. Don Ramirez, Count de 
Biscaye came and knelt upon the velvet cushion. 

“ With chess, gentlemen,'' said the king, smil¬ 
ing, " and your company, I shall pass the time of 
waiting very agreeably. Let none of you go out 
until the return of Calavar. We should suffer 
with ennui to lose the society of any of you.” 

After these ironical words, Philip commenced 
a game with Don Ramirez, and the lords, weary 
with fatigue, disposed themselves ingroups. All 
regained its former state of order and quietness; 
whilst Calavar conducted the new bishop to the 
chamber of the condemned. The worthy man 
seemed the result of a change which we read of 
in fairy tales; was he really awake ?—he half 
doubted it, and in his soul he cursed the court 
and the king. Ho perfectly comprehended that 
he was Bishop of Segovia, but he felt keenly at 
what price he had gained this dignity. What had 
Don Gusman done that tho king should thus 
sacrifice him? Don Gusman the first chess¬ 
player in Spain ! He reflected upon all this as 
he passed over the marble steps which led to the 
prisons of state, and prayed God that the earth 
might open and swallow him. His prayer was 
sincere, but he prayed in vain ! 


The Prince of Calatrava was confined in a 
narrow room panelled with oak; he was walk¬ 
ing with a hurried step as they entered, which 
showed his anxiety of mind. The cell was fur¬ 
nished with a massive table, and two wooden 
stools; the floor was covered with thick mats; 
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all sounds were hushed—silence reigned supreme. 
A large crucifix was affixed to the wall, in the 
embrasure of an arched window which lighted 
it. Except this image of resignation and mercy, 
nothing ornamented the walls ; the cell was cold 
and gloomy ; it could be easily perceived that it 
was for the condemned the ante-chamber of the 
tomb. The window was high and guarded by 
iron bars; every precaution was taken to make 
it secure. 

At the moment when Huy Lopez entered, the 
sun filled with his bright beams the cell; it 
seemed like mockery to one who was 60 soon to 
see it no more. The duke saluted the new bish¬ 
op of the church with much courtesy; they 
looked at each other with looks that said a thou¬ 
sand things. Huy Lopez felt all the difficulty of 
his mission, and the duke divined it; both were 
occupied with the same thought, that though 
condemned, he was innocent; nevertheless the 
charges against the duke were serious—they 
were the discovery of a despatch written by his 
hand to the court of France, in which he dis¬ 
closed a project for assassinating Philip II.; this 
had sufficed for his condemnation. Don Gus¬ 
man, strong in his innocence, had besides, pre¬ 
served before the judges a rigorous silence, and 
the accusation not being disproved, the sentence 
of death as a traitor hod been passed upon him. 
During his trial, he had never quailed, and even 
at the last hour his spirit was unmoved—if his 
brow was contracted with anguish, his firm step 
unsteady, and his breath short, it was that he 
thought of his gentle betrothed, the beautiful 
Donna Estella, who, ignorant of his condemna¬ 
tion, awaited his coming in her chateau on the 
banks of the Guadalquivir, and if he faltered at 
this last hour, it was not for himself, but because i 
love had enthroned itself in his heart, and made 
him forget all save her he loved. Don Ruy 
Lopez was not alone—Calavar was at his side, 
and it was he who now spoke to announce the 
king's answer, and the decision he had made. 
Huy Lopez confirmed the recital, and the duke 
bent his head before the new bishop, and asked 
his blessing. Then without emotion, he turned 
to Calavar, and with an imposing gesture which 
showed bis scorn, dismissed him, saving : 

” In three hours I will be ready for thee." 
Andthe.duke and bishop found themselves alone. 

Don Huy Lopez trembled; the face of Don 
Gusman returned to its usual serene expression. 
He took the hand of the bishop and pressed it 
warmly—there was a pause, when the duke said: 

*' We have met under more auspicious circum¬ 
stances than now.” And he smiled. 

*' It is true,” replied Ruy Lopez, who pale and 


anxious, seemed the condemned, ratlier than the 
confessor. 

” Far more happy 1” repeated the duke, car¬ 
ried back to other scenes in imagination. “ Do 
yon remember that when in presence of Philip 
and the eourt, jpu played your great game with 
Paoli Boy the Sicilian, it was npon my right arm 
that the king leaned ?” 

Overcome by the recollections, and the melan¬ 
choly tone in which they were uttered, the bishop 
hastened to change the subject. 

“ These are, my dear son,useless reminiscences. 
Let ns not lose eur time in vain words; employ 
it to make yonr peace with Heaven, while yon 
can do so. Let ns read together the holy service, 
hoping it may remove all stain from your soul, 
and prepare yon for the great change!” 

“ A change indeed 1” exclaimed the dnke, 
smiling sadly at this exhortation. “ Recall, my 
father, these words of Miguel Cervantes, and 
which are so apropos for ns, * Life is a game of 
chess;’ I have forgotten the precise place where 
the passage occurs, but its signification is, that 
while upon the earth men play in different situa¬ 
tions, that there are, as in chess, kings, knights, 
soldiers and bishops, according to birth, fortune, 
and fate; and then when the grave is finished, 
death enters the scene, and levels alt in the tomb, 
as we throw the chess together in the box.” 

“ I do remember those words of Don Quix¬ 
ote,” replied Rny, astonished at this singular 
conversation, “ and I also remember the answer 
of Sancho, 1 That however good the comparison 
might be, it was not so new but that he had heard 
it before/ But may God forgive us this light¬ 
ness, my son !” 

“ I was for all that your favorite scholar, and 
even your antagonist,” said the duke, without 
appearing to hear. 

“ It is true,” exclaimed the bishop; " you are 
a great master of chess, and I esteem it an hon¬ 
or to have had such a pupil; but we must think 
of other things—kneel, my son.” 

Both knelt, and before the crucifix, at the foot 
of the image of the Saviour of the world, Don 
Gusman made his confession to Ruy Lopez, who 
received it weeping. Then when the duke had 
finished, two hours after—for the burial Berviee 
under the seal of the church'was long and af¬ 
fecting—the bishop blessed the prisoner, and gave 
him absolution. They then arose; the face of 
Don Gusman was calm and resigned. There 
was yet an hour to wait. 

“ This delay is frightful 1” exclaimed the duke. 
“ How can I endure for another hour this con¬ 
demned life ? Since the world and I have sepa¬ 
rated, why must I live on? An eternity of 
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suffering is in one of these moments of delay. 
Why does not the executioner come ?” 

The condemned walked his narrow cell; his 
eye turned to the door, and seemed to summon 
Calavar and his companions; his agony was 
apparent, and the firmness of the duke which 
had sustained him until now, faltered in this last 
fearful hour of suspense. 

Ruy Lopez had fulfilled his mission. He 
must pass this last hour with him ; but all ex¬ 
hortation was finished, the soul was pure; the 
priest was man again. At the hurried words of 
Don Gusman, and in his pale face, he compre¬ 
hended immediately that thought overcame this 
strong nature, and that the last hour would be 
worse than death to him. He thought, but 
how could he alleviate his sorrow ? What more 
could interest a man so soon to die ? Suddenly 
a thought flashed through his brain. 

“ If a game of chess were not too profane 1" 

“ The idea is admirable/' said the duke, called 
anew to life by the proposition, and turning to it 
with avidity, “ the idea is a bright one, but the 
chess, my friend ?” 

“1 have them always with me/' said Ruy 
Lopez, as he advanced and laid upon the table a 
small set of chess. “ May our mother forgive 
me, but I sometimes arouse myself by combina¬ 
tions of chess in the confessional." 

“ And you resolve many problems by them, I 
have no doubt," answered the duke, smiling. 

They drew the stools up to the table, sat down, 
arranged the chess, and the two lords, temporal 
and spiritual, were soon engaged in an interest¬ 
ing game. It was a singular picture to see, and 
worthy the pencil of Rembrandt or Salvator Rosa, 
this strange game between the priest and the 
condemned. The light shone upon the pale and 
noble countenance of Don Gusman, and the 
beams which escaped from the high window 
broke upon the benevolent face of Ruy Lopez, 
who, even while playing, tried in vain to stop the 
tears which pity caused to flow from his eyes. 
The emotions of the two players were very dif¬ 
ferent ; Ruy Lopez played with a distraction, not 
habitual to him, and which made him inferior to 
bis usual power. Don Gusman, on the contrary, 
by one of those oddities of human nature, and 
stimulated by the excitement which devoured 
him, played with extraordinary power. At that 
moment the blood of Castile was not at fault, for 
never had the duke proved better the clearness of 
his calculations. This brightness of intellect 
reminded one of the last gleam of an extinguish¬ 
ed lamp, or the harmonious notes of the dying 
swan. Don Gusman had attacked his adversary 
with an impetuosity which had made victory al¬ 


most certain. Ruy Lopez, forgetting in spite of 
himself his sad thoughts, defended himself brave¬ 
ly, but his efforts were useless. The game was 
becoming more and more complicated; the bish¬ 
op tried with skill to delay the check-mate which 
was inevitable, and the duke everted all his pow¬ 
er to bring the game to a crisis. Minutes pass¬ 
ed over the time which separated them from the 
quarters, the quarter from the half hours, and 
the fatal moment has come! 

A noise was heard; the door turned on its 
massive hinges; and the duke was arrested in 
his play and dream by the cold and terrible 
reality which presented itself at the appearance 
of the executioners! 

The assistants of Calavar, armed with torches 
and swords, advanced, bringing a block covered 
with black cloth, which announced its object by 
the axe laid upon it They put their torches in 
the niches prepared for them, while others throw 
cedar-dust upon the floor; this was done in an 
instant, and all was ready for the condemned. 
Ruy Lopez arose trembling at the sight of Cala¬ 
var, but the duke moved not: he sat, his eyes 
fixed upon the chess-board, without paying any 
attention either to the men or the block. It was 
his turn to move. Calavar seeing his insensibil¬ 
ity, put his hand upon the duke's shoulder, and 
pronounced a single word, “ Come l*' 

The prisoner started as if he had put his foot 
upon a serpent. 

"Let me finish my game," said he, im¬ 
periously. 

“ Impossible," replied Calavar. 

“ But fellow, I have beat, I shall certainly give 
a check-mate. Leave me my game." 

" Impossible," repeated the executioner. 

“ Have the three hours passed V* 

“ The last stroke is sounding, we must obey the 
king " 

The servants who had been standing leaning 
upon their swords, now approached. 

The duke was seated against the wall beneath 
the window, the table was between him and 
Calavar. He rose and said proudly: 

“ This game I must have, and you may have 
my head after it! Until I have finished it, I will 
not stir from my place! I must have half an 
hoar; wait till then." 

“ Duke," replied Calavar, " I respect yon, but 
I cannot grant yon this, my life would be the 
forfeit." 

Don Gasman made a movement—then draw¬ 
ing off the diamonds he wore on his fingers, 
threw them coldly at the feet of the executioner. 

“ I will finish my game," said be, abstractedly. 

The jewels rolled in the dust. 
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“My orders are precise/* cried Calavar, 
impetuously. “Pardon, noble duke, if I use 
force, but the law of the king', and of Spain, 
must be accomplished. Quit then, your place, 
and do not spend the last moments of your life 
in useless contest. Speak to the duke, lord bish¬ 
op : tell him to submit to his destiny.** 

The answer of Buy Lopez was prompt and 
decisive. He seized the axe lying against the 
block, swung it round his head and exclaimed: 

“ Monsieur, the duke shall finish the game.** 

Terrified by the gesture which accompanied 
these words, Calavar started back, nearly falling 
upon his aids. Their swords were drawn, and 
the bloody band prepared for combat. But Buy 
Lopez, who seemed to change into a Hercules, 
threw as a bar his oaken stool upon the floor, 
and exclaimed: 

“ The first of you who passes this limit fixed 
by the church, is a dead man 1 Courage, noble 
duke! to your game. There are but four of the 
miscreants, the last wish of your lordship shall 
be accomplished, or I will lose my life! And 
you, villains, woe to him who dares lay a hand 
upon a bishop of the church, let him be cursed 
forever! Who dares do it? Lay down your 
swords; I the bishop command it 1** 

He continued to repeat in a jargon mixed of 
Spanish and Latin, one of those formulas of ex- 
communication and malediction, which at this 
period exercised so great power over the mass of 
the people. The effect of this speech was prompt. 
The assistants remained immovable, and Calavar 
thought that to kill a bishop without the direct 
order of the king, was to bring upon himself 
misfortune in this world, and perdition in another. 

“ I shall go to the king,” said he. 

“Go if you will,** said the bishop, still 
maintaining his guard. 

Tike executioner knew not what to do—he re¬ 
flected—to go to Philip with this news, where he 
was awaiting the head of the traitor, was to ex¬ 
pose his own surely. To attack the priest and 
the condemned, was. hazardous ; for Buy Lopez 
was a strong man, and the duke smiled at the 
idea of a combat; the position was delicate. At 
length he took the side which seemed wisest. 

“ Will you really promise to finish in half an 
hour ?’* asked he. 

“ I promise it/* replied the duke. 

“ Continue then your game.*' 

The truce being concluded, the players return¬ 
ed to their places and game. Calavar, who also 
played chess, looked with interest on the game, 
and his assistants formed a barrier around the 
duke, which seemed to say: 

“ You shall finish the game!” 


Don Gusman looked for a moment around 
him, and his humor did not foil him. 

“i have never before played in so noble a 
company/* said he; “be witnesses, hangmen, 
that once at least in my lifo, I have beaten Buy 
Lopez; you may tell of it after my death.** 

He turned to his game, with a cold sad smile, 
like a sunbeam which lights the snowy summit 
of the Alps a moment and is gone, died on his 
lips. As for the bishop, he tightly grasped the 
handle of the axe in his right hand, accompany¬ 
ing the movement with this reflection: 

“If I was sure that the duke and I could 
escape from this den of tigers, I would break the 
heads of all four.” 


If throe hours had been long in the prisoner’s 
cell, they had not passed more rapidly at the 
court of the king, Philip II. The monarch had 
played chess with his favorite—Don Ramirez de 
Biscaye, and the nobles, forced by etiquette to 
remain standing, appeared overcome by fatigue, 
increased still by the weight of their annor. Don 
T&rraxas, with eyes partly closed, was as mo¬ 
tionless as one of the iron statues which orna¬ 
mented the gothic saloons. The young d Ossuna, 
sad and weary, leaned against a marble column. 
And the king, as he paced the floor, listened at¬ 
tentively, as if he heard a distant noise. Fol¬ 
lowing the superstitious custom of the time, he 
kqpftt frequently at the feet of an image of the 
virgin, placed upon a pedestal of porphyry, 
taken from the ruins of the Alhambra, and pray¬ 
ed her to pardon him for the bloody deed which 
he had ordered to be executed; then he would 
turn to look at the hour-glass. All were as si¬ 
lent as the palace of Azrael, the angel of death, 
for no one, whatever his rank, dared speak before 
the sovereign without his order. Wheu the last 
grain of sand which marked tb^ fatal hour had 
run out, the king uttered a cry of joy and said: 

“ The traitor dies 1” 

A low murmur ran through the assembly. 

“ The time has expired/* replied Philip, “ and 
with it, Count de Biscaye, your enemy has fallen 
like the leaves of the olive shaken by the wind.** 

“ My enemy, sire !** replied Ramirez, affecting 
surprise. 

“ Yes, count,” said Philip, maliciously, “ why 
repeat my words ? Were you not a rival with 
Don Gusman in the affections of Donna Estella, 
and can two rivals be friends ? Donna Estella 
shall be yours 1 this young girl shall give to you 
her wealth and her beauty. You see, count, if 
any one should speak of the ingratitude of sov¬ 
ereigns, you can say that we have not forgotten 
the true friend of the king and of Spain, who 
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has discovered the conspiracy and the correspon¬ 
dence of Don Gasman with France !" 

Don Ramirez de Biscaye listened restlessly to 
the king. He did not raise his eyes, and seemed 
troubled because of this public praise; then he 
tried to speak: 

“ Sire,” said ho, “ it was with great reluctance 
I fulfilled this painful duty." 

He could not say more. Tan-ax as slightly 
coughed, and d’Ossuna striking the pommel of 
Ills sword with his iron gauntlet: 

“ Before Donna Estella shall belong to that 
man, thought be, I will sleep in the tomb, where 
now my noble cousin sleeps. To-morrow shall 
be the day of revenge." 

The king continued: 

“ Your zeal and your fidelity shall be reward¬ 
ed. The preserver of the throne, and perhaps 
of our dynasty, merits an extraordinary recom¬ 
pense. This morning we ordered you with our 
principal chancellors, to write the letters-patent, 
which confers upon you the rank of duke and 
governor of Valencia—are they ready to sign V* 

Don Ramirez grew pale—this reward seemed 
more than lie coaid bear—he shuddered. The 
king made a movement. The count quickly 
drew from his bosom a roll of parchment, and 
kneeling, presented it to the king, who received 
it, saying: 

“ To sign these letters-patent shall be our first 
public act to day. The executionor has ahgqgy 
punished treason—it is time that the king 
rewards fidelity." 

The king unrolled the parchment. Suddenly 
his face assumed an expression of indignation, 
his eyes flashed, and he cried in a loud and angry 
voice, “ Holy mother! what do I see V* 

The game of chess was finished; Don 
Gusman had won. He arose. 

u I am always the devoted servant of my king," 
said he to Calavar. 

The executioner understood him, and prepared 
the block, while Don Gusman knelt before the 
crucifix, and said in a firm voice : 

“ My God, may this cruel and unjust act fall 
npon him who has done it, but let not my blood 
fall in fiery rain upon my king!" 

Roy Lopez prostrated himself in a corner, and 
hiding his face under his cloak, repeated the 
prayers for the dying. Calavar leaned his hand 
upon the duke’s shoulder, to remove his collar, 
Don Gasman recoiled. 

“ Let nothing belonging to thee, except this 
iron, touch a Gusman," said he, tearing off his 
collar, and placing his head upon the block. 
" Strike," added he, “ I am ready 1" 


The executioner raised the axe—when the 
sound of footsteps and confused voices arrested 
his arm. The door suddenly opened under the 
strength of a troop of soldiers, and d’Ossuna 
threw himself between the victim and the exccu- 
tioneiv-it was time! 

“ He lives!" cried Tarraxas. 

“He is saved!" repeated d’Ossuna. “My 
beloved cousin, I no longer hoped to see thee 
again; God would not permit the innocent to 
perish for the guilty. God be praised!" 

"Thou hast come in time, my child," said 
Don Gasman to his cousin. " Now I have no 
more strength to die!" 

He swooned npon the block—the ordeal was 
too great. Ruy Lopez lifted him in his arms, 
and carried him into the royal 6aloon, followed 
by all the lords, and when Don Gusman recov¬ 
ered, he saw himself surrounded by all his 
friends, in the midst of which appeared Philip 
II., with a smile of satisfaction on his face. Don 
Gusman believed himself dreaming. He did not 
know that Don Ramirez, in the excess of his joy, 
had by mistake, given to the king with the let- 
ters-patent to sign, a paper containing an account 
of a plot, the purpose of which was to free him¬ 
self of Gusman, and thus destroy a detested 
rival, and one of the firmest supporters of the 
throne. He soon learned all, however, and three 
days after at the same hour, Calavar beheaded 
Don Ramirez Count de Biscaye, the traitor and 
accuser. Each one loaded Don Gusman with 
attentions, and the king pressing his hand, said: 

"Gusman, I have been very unjust; I shall 
never forgive myself." 

" Sire," replied the duke, “ let it no more be 
spoken of. Such words as these from my sov¬ 
ereign are worth a thousand lives." 

Bat the king continued : 

“ Friend, oar royal desire is that from this 
time, to immortalize the remembrance of your 
almost miraculous deliverance, you bear upon 
your escutcheon a silver axe, on an azure chess¬ 
board. Then in the course of this month, you 
shall wed Donna Estella, and your nuptials shall 
be celebrated in our palace of the Escurial." 
And turning to Ruy Lopez, he added, “ I be¬ 
lieve the church will have a faithful servant in 
its new bishop. Thou shalt be dedicated lord 
prelate, with a scarlet robe, enriched with dia¬ 
monds ! This shall be the reward for thy game 
of chess with Don Gusman." 

“ Sire," replied Ruy Lopez, " never until this 
day have I been gratified at being check-mated." 

There are men who delight in playing the fool, 
but ore angry when told they succeed in it. 
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A BUTTERFLY IN WINTER, 

BT BUKABCTB BOCTOB. 

Pretty, flutUring, fragile thing, 

Fairest harbinger of spring! 

What hath wakened thee to life, 

When the air with death Is rife? 

Did some fairy whisper thee 
4i Come and roam the air with me; 

Gome, the fields and woodland bowers 
Spring has decked with bads and flowers.” 

From thy humble, talk retreat, 

Did he lure thee depth to meet? 

Bidding thee expand thy wing 
In the balmy breath of spring, 

Promising that all the day 

Thou shouldst tore mid flowers gay, 

And at night securely rest 
On the rose's fragrant breast? 

Pretty ereainre! did he say 
Thou wart too beautiful to stay, 

With thy charms in lowly guise, 

Hidden from admiring eyes? 

And didst thoa long that bird and bee 
Should thy various graces see, 

And that every Insect thing 
Should look with envy on thy wing? 

Poor, deluded, helpless thing! 

Not the odorous breath of spring, 

Not the summer's sunlight warm, 

But the driving winter storm; 

Not the rose’s crimson glow, 

But awhilling bed of snow; 

Not soft sephyrs pertained sweet, 

Bat rude blasts thy coming greet. 

Wicked flattery! cruel cheat! 

That won thee from thy safe retreat, 

All defenceless thus to cast 
Thee upon the chilling blast, 

Led that tiny, shrinking form 
Out Into the winter storm, 

And thus left it soiled and torn, 

Gold, unpitying winter’s soern. 


THE CUFF OF DEATH. 


BY PHILIP LEE, JB. 

The traveller in the southern division of the 
Cottian Alps, bordering on France, lying between 
Monte Viso, and Monto Genevieve, having the 
plains of Piedmont on the east, and the province 
of Dauphiny in France on the west, beholds, 
stretched out before him a striking and diversified 
scene. On the right hand rises the Cliff of Um- 
bruzzo (with its sides half-way up covered with a 
dense patch of forest), casting its shadows far on 
the vale below, with its snow-capped summit 
clearly defined against the blue back-ground of 
sky ; while on the left is the Police, meandering 
its course through green meadows and fields of 
waving com (which it now fertilizes and now 


devastates), until lost to the eye in the distance. 
—On the right bank of this stream is situated 
the little village of Tor, or, as called by the in¬ 
habitants, Torre, with its pretty little white-wash¬ 
ed cottages scattered picturesquely among the 
green hills and valleys, almost hid among em¬ 
bowering trees, and each with its little tract of 
cultivated land around it. On the south of the 
town is the Angrogna torrent, rushing down front 
the Alps, when the snow is melting from the 
summits of the cliffs, but which is part of the 
year entirely dry. Further on, the country is un¬ 
dulating and hilly, until Mount Envers, richly 
adorned with forest and flowers, forms an inter¬ 
esting bound to the prospect in that direction. 

In the centre of the village, and on a large 
knoll, was a spacious, elegant mansion, beauti¬ 
fully embowered in trees, with its turreted battle¬ 
ments peeping out here and there among the 
thick leaves. Tlie gables were almost hid among 
clustering vines, and blooming, vigorous honey¬ 
suckles, which crept up the corners and around 
the eaves, forming beautiful fantastic wreaths 
wherever they entwined themselves together. On 
the side of the left wing which faced the south, 
and overlooked by the window of a small bed¬ 
room, was a neat little flower garden, laid out in 
squares, with nicely gravelled walks between. 
It was now summer, and the flowers were in full 
bloom; a magnificent array of colors, some with 
their large, bright petals spread boldly out to the 
bright rays of the sun, while others were modestly 
hid away among the leaves, giving no token of 
their presence but by their sweet perfume. This 
lovely place was the home of Ginhilda, a beauti¬ 
ful girl of sixteen summers, the pride of her 
father, and the joy of her mother’s heart. Her 
chief delight was to train the flowers in her pretty 
little garden, and listen to the low-lisped tale of 
love from the lips of Alonzo D’Garca, a hand¬ 
some, noble-hearted youth, who lived a few miles 
off; and who had loved Ginhilda ever since they 
were mere children. Alonzo was an orphan, left 
with a large estate, and had now come into full 
possession of his property. He loved Ginhilda 
with the whole strength of his noble, generous 
nature, and in return she loved him, with all the 
fondness of a pure young heart. 

About a month before ouV story opens, Ginhil¬ 
da had been to a festival held in a neighboring 
town; and, while there, unconsciously excited 
the admiration of a tall, dark, handsome youth, 
who from that time had persecuted her with his 
attentions. He was cast in nature’s finest mould, 
his frame was strong and muscular, but graceful 
and symmetrical in proportion. His face would 
have been eminently handsome, but for a dark. 
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sinister smile, which at times played around his 
finely-cut mouth. No one knew who he was, or 
from whence he came, and many suspicions were 
whispered about concerning the dark, handsome 
stranger; but they never rose above a whisper, 
for he seemed to have vast sums of money at 
his command, and he spent it prodigally wher¬ 
ever he went; and wealth will generally com¬ 
mand a certain respect, even though the person 
deserves it not. 

She had always received his attentions coldly, 
and repulsed his advances firmly. One day she 
sat in a little vine-clad bower in her little garden, 
engaged in reading, when the form of the hand¬ 
some stranger darkened the entrance, and the 
next moment he stood before her. We will not 
here narrate a love story, which may prove un¬ 
interesting to the reader. He came to plead his 
love. He told her in impassioned tones, how, 
when he first saw her, her image had become 
firmly fixed on his heart—how his love had deep¬ 
ened, as he saw her from day to day, until she 
was the only object he desired in existence. He 
narrated in glowing colors the home he would 
take her to—how his boundless wealth would 
enable her to live like a princess, and myriads of 
servants should await her command. Her reply 
was firm, but respectful. She told him that she 
could never love him, that her affections were 
another’s, and she never could become his wife. 

On receiving this reply, the rejected suitor 
arose from his knees, where he had first thrown 
himself, and merely bowing, left the arbor. 
Could Ginhilda have seen his face as he walked 
np the garden path she would have recoiled in 
honor. A dark scowl spread over his counte¬ 
nance, and revenge and hate were depicted there. 
In a few moments more Ginhilda heard the 
tramp of horses’ feet on the lawn, and looking 
out, she saw her rejected lover riding furiously 
down the village. As he turned a corner in the 
toad she saw him turn in the saddle, and shake 
his clenched hand in the direction from whence 
he had come, and then striking the spurs in his 
horse’s sides, disappeared from sight. A shud¬ 
der ran through the fair girl’s frame at this silent 
menace, but she felt that his departure had 
taken n shadow from her heart. 

That same night when all were sunk in sleep, 
Ginhilda was awakened by some one trying to 
force open tho door of her room. She started 
up, and saw a human arm thrust through a panel 
of the door which had been broken, and trying 
to loosen the bolt which fastened it on the inside. 
Seizing a hatchet which lay near, she dealt a blow 
with all her strength which completely severed 
the hand at the wrist. Deep groans followed, 


and then footsteps were heard retreating from 
the room. After unbolting the door she trem¬ 
blingly entered the room with a light in her 
hand. There, in the middle of the floor lay her 
father, in a pool of gore ! while on the bed was 
her mother, apparently lifeless, in a swoon. She 
heard a noise outside, and going to the window, 
saw, dimly through the night a figure on horse¬ 
back, contending with three of the servants who 
had been awakened. We should say here that 
all the servants slept in lodges detached from the 
mansion, and contiguous to the stables. One 
old woman slept in a room in close proximity 
to Ginhilda’*, but she was very aged, and both 
deaf and blind, and had consequently been undis¬ 
turbed by the tragedy which bad been enacted. 

The figure on horseback had but one hand, 
but with this he firmly held the reins, and urging 
the animal furiously with the spurs he broke from 
his assailants, and soon disappeared from sight. 
She turned back in the room, but the sight was 
too much for her, she sunk down on the floor in 
a state of unconsciousness. When the servants 
entered, a horrid spectacle awaited them. Gin- 
hilda'8 father was quite dead, being stabbed 
through tho heart; while her mother lingered 
for hours in a deadly stupor, and when she came 
to consciousness, reason had fled. Ginhilda lay 
in convulsions for several days, and when they at 
last receded a fever set in, and for many weeks 
she was insensible; sometimes raving with all the 
horror of delirium, and at times sinking into a 
state of torpid repose. When she at last recov¬ 
ered, she was an orphan; her father had been 
buried with the pomp becoming his wealth, and 
her mother had followed him about a week after¬ 
wards. The whole village had been aroused by 
this bloody, tragedy, but no clue could be obtain¬ 
ed relative to tho perpetrator. More than once 
suspicion pointed, in the mind of Ginhilda, to the 
rejected suitor, and she remembered tho menace 
which he had made. She communicated her 
suspicions to her lover who deeply sympathized 
with her in her afflictions, and a search was insti¬ 
tuted, but he could nowhere be found. Ginhilda 
drooped like a flower when nnder the scorching 
rays of the mid-day sun. 

Grief like hers could not be lightly put away, 
deprived as she was of father and mother at one 
fell stroke, the nearest and dearest relations she 
had ever known; it is no wonder- that she for a 
season bent before the tempest. But she was not 
alone in her affliction. Her lover sincerely 
mourned with her, and became the solace of her 
loneliness. But grief will not always hold its 
sway over the heart, or else the human race 
would be but miserable beings. Two years after 
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this, the grief of the lovers was softened, and they 
again began to talk of love. 

We will pass over the intervening time and 
take up the thread of our narrative when the fer¬ 
vent love of our hero to the object of his affec¬ 
tions, was to be consummated by marriage. It 
was a bright morning in June. At the home of 
the bride all was busy preparation for the ap¬ 
proaching ceremony. She was tastefully arrayed 
in white by the hands of her bridesmaids, and 
looked in her neat fitting costume, the personifi¬ 
cation of the goddess of beauty. A large num¬ 
ber of villagers gathered on the lawn, and the 
merry joke and lively sally ran from mouth to 
mouth. At last a clock struck the hour of ten, 
which was an hour later than the ceremony was 
to take place. The merriment on the green 
gradually ceased, and all eyes were turned to¬ 
wards the road. The bride became seriously 
alarmed, and often glanced out of the window 
with an uneasy eye. The clattering of horses' 
hoofs was now heard on the road, and the next 
instant a riderless horse turned the bend in the 
road, and dashed madly up the lawn towards 
the frightened group. He was caught by a peas¬ 
ant ns he was rushing by, and when he had be¬ 
come quieted, they all recognized it as Alonzo 
D'Garca's; the pommel of the saddle was cov¬ 
ered with blood, as were also the reeking sides of 
the animal. It was instantly supposed that a 
terrible accident had happened to the rider; and 
leaving the horse in charge of three or foor of 
their number, the rest quickly hastened down the 
road. While leading the horse to the stable, one 
of the peasants noticed a paper fastened on the 
under part of the cloth back of the saddle. De¬ 
taching it from its position, he held it up to the 
light. It was a sealed note, and was simply di¬ 
rected on the outside, “ Ginhilda." 

When the fair maiden first saw the riderless 
horse ru&hing up the lawn she turned deadly pale; 
but when blood was found on the saddle a death- 1 
ly sickness came over her, and she fainted in the 
arms of her bridesmaids. By the exertions of 
her attendants she had returned to consciousness, 
and the strange note was pnt into her hand. It 
read as follows: 

“ Charming, cruel creature; it is with feelings 
of savage satisfaction that I imagine ^our emo¬ 
tions when you peruse this. You rejected my 
fervent love, and confessed that your affections 
were another's. Maddening thought! But the 
great robber Red-Belt was not thus to be thwarted. 
Start not, thou cruel one. It was the terrible 
bandit chief whose name has strnck terror to the 
stoutest hearts, that sued for your hand. When 
you rejected my love, I resolved to obtain pos¬ 
session of your person in spite of all opposition. 
The result of my attempt you know. To you I 


owe the loss of a limb. I swore revenge, and 
that revenge is consummated in the death of your 
lover. By my own hand he died—I stood ex- 
ultingly over him when his breath left its mortal 
tenement. You will not have the consolation of 
beholding his body, for 1 have had it placed 
where it will never be found. And now adieu. 
My revenge is amply satisfied 1 And yon will 
be molested no more by one, who would have 
loved you ever had you so willed it." 

When Ginhilda finished reading, she sat like 
one in a trance. Her face was pale as marble, 
and her eyes gazed vacantly on space. Deep 
was the grief within her breast—a grief more 
pointed, because her heart had been so sorely 
lacerated by former affliction. The wedding 
was abruptly broken up, and the guests retired 
sorrowfully to their homes. The peasants found 
the place where Alonzo had been murdered; a 
pool of blood stained the greensward, and the 
ground was trampled as if a desperate struggle 
had taken place. A portion of his clothing, 
deeply stained with gore, was also found in a 
clamp of bushes, which seemed to indicate that 
bis body had been dragged through them. The 
.whole neighborhood was searched, but the body 
of Alonzo d’Garca could not be found. To the 
honest villagers, it was all a profound mystery. 
The cheerfulness and joy of youth never came 
back to Ginhilda's heart; grief had done the 
work of years. * * * * 

Twenty years have elapsed since the foregoing 
events transpired. Those who were then in mid¬ 
dle life, are now silver-haired men; while some 
are just tottering on the verge of the grave. The 
little village of Torre has not escaped the chang¬ 
ing hand of Time—though it has changed for 
the better. The meadows are yet revelling in 
all their charms, the streams are yet flowing on 
as in days of yore; but the cottages are now 
more numerous, and two spires modestly rear 
their heads amid a thick grove of poplar and 
elm. A greater air of thrift pervades the village 
than formerly. On the morning when our story 
re-opens, a group of peasants might have been 
seen engaged in burning underbrash on the edge 
of a deep black precipice, which had just been 
cleared of the thicket which had adorned its 
summit At the foot of the cliff were a group 
of villagers slowly toiling up its steep sides, 
bearing coils of rope, and large wicker baskets 
in their arms, which proclaimed them to be sam¬ 
phire gatherers. When the party arrived at the 
summit, which had but recently been cleared, 
they stopped, and began to prepare for one of 
their number to go down its dark sides. Thus 
engaged, the attention of those unoccupied was 
drawn to the southward, where in the distance a 
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large cloud of dust was rolling up in the air, as 
if a multitude of horses were rushing on the road. 

“ I guess it’s some of the coast troops in pur¬ 
suit of smugglers/’ said a young peasant, in a 
blue gherkin. 

“ No, no,” returned another, who was leisurely 
uncoiling a bunch of rope; “ I don’t think they 
would come so far inland; take my word for it, 
it is a body of troops sent out against the famous 
robber, Red-Belt of the One Hand, whose band, 
by the way, has been entirely defeated and dis¬ 
persed, and he, himself, flees before his pursuers, 
among the mountains, with a large reward set 
upon his head.” 

“ God grant that he may be taken and made 
a summary example of,” returned the other, de¬ 
voutly crossing himself. 

While this brief colloquy was going on, the 
samphire gatherer had began his perilous descent. 
The rope for a time ran rapidly out of the hands 
of the sturdy peasants, but suddenly a violent 
jerk gave them the signal for stopping. It then 
remained stationary for a considerable length of 
time, while a continual twitching of the rope 
seemed to indicate that the individual below was 
fastening something to the end. While they 
were waiting, the attention of the peasants was 
again directed to the highway. The cloud of 
dust was now not more than five miles off, and 
through it could be dimly seen a large body of 
imperial troops coming at full gallop, while 
about half a mile in advance, and slowly losing 
ground was a single horseman with his hair flying 
wildly in the breeze, and urging his weary horse 
forward with maniac exertions. While the peas¬ 
ants were thus gazing, a tremendous jerk at the 
rope gave them the signal for pulling up the dar¬ 
ing voyager. They soon became aware that a 
heavy weight had been appended to the rope, for 
all their combined strength could but slowly 
raise it. At last it reached the top, when they 
found, in addition to the weight of the peasant, 
a large, rusty, iron chest, which he told the won¬ 
dering group he had found on a large ledge, 
where it had probably been for years. 

A large lock had once fastened the lid in its 
place, but it was now so rusty that it was easily 
wrenched off, and the lid thrown back. They all 
started eagerly forward, but recoiled with horror 
when they saw within the chest the remains of a 
human being—a fleshless skeleton lying before 
them. For a moment they gazed awe-struck, on 
the strange scene, and- then the low bum of as¬ 
tonishment ran round. By this time the group 
had swelled into a crowd, for all the villagers 
had come out to gaze on the strange scene, of 
troops coming towards their secluded village. 


But the strange proceedings on the cliff now 
riveted their attention; and many surmises were 
advanced, relative to the strange affair. 

“ Perhaps Aunt Hulda could give us a little 
light on the subject, as she is the oldest of us all,” 
said a young peasant in a blue gherkin, pointing 
to a beat, middle-aged female, whose wrinkled, 
careworn face made her look older than she was. 
She came tottering slowly forward, leaning 
heavily on her staff. She stopped in front of the 
chest and slowly scanned its horrible contents. 
But suddenly her glance fell on a rusty ring 
which encircled one of the skeleton Augers. She 
started forward with a frantic motion, and shriek¬ 
ing “ Alonzo,” fell to tha ground. The lookers- 
on raised her up, but she was dead. The soul of 
Ginhilda, the once light-hearted maiden, had 
taken its flight. The bystanders had hardly re¬ 
covered from their surprise, when the tramping 
of horses’ feet, and a loud hallooing at the foot of 
the road which led to the cliff, arrested their at¬ 
tention. A single horseman was urging his 
weary, animal up the steep road, while a few rods 
behind were a large number of imperial troops, 
whose horses were evidently almost spent with 
fatigue. As the pursued came near the peasants, 
his horse swerved to one side, and then fell for¬ 
ward on his knees. His rider plunged the spurs 
savagely in his sides—the poor animal made a 
desperate effort with his expiring strength, to 
rise to his feet, but he was too far gone, he fell 
backwards dead on the road. Disengaging him¬ 
self from the stirrups, with a frightful maledic¬ 
tion the discomfited horseman drew a pistol from 
the holsters, and cocking it with one hand (for 
the peasants now perceived that the other was 
severed at the wrist), rushed forward towards the 
clearing, where the horsemen could not follow. 

All this was the work of a moment, the next 
a shout came from the leader of the troops who 
were half way over tho hill: 

“ Behold the robber, Red-Belt of the One 
Hand, a thousand crowns to him who shall take 
him alive.” 

Five or six sturdy peasants instantly started 
forward, but a shot from the robber’s pistol laid 
one of their number low. Seeing all hope of 
escape cut off, he drew a cutlass from his bosom, 
resolving to sell his life dearly. A short but se¬ 
vere conflict ensued. Two of their number fell, 
but the bold bandit was at last overpowered and 
bound. As the troops came up, their leader said 
to the peasants; 

“ You have done well; he is a desperate char¬ 
acter, and a reward of ten thousand crowns is 
set on bis head.” 

As the party approached the cliff, the eyes of 
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the prisoner fell on the iron chest; he seemed 
suddenly spell-bound. He glared on the terrible 
spectacle with maniac wildness, as he muttered: 

“ What meanest thou, Alonso D’Garca, to 
thus come before my vision in skeleton garb. I 
buried thee deep down among the rocks in thine 
iron winding sheet, where no human eye could 
see thee—why hast thou come up again to the 
light of day ?” 

At this juncture, the leader of the troops ap¬ 
peared to him, but motioning him back he 
continued: 

“ Away, yc shall never have my body, the bold 
robber of the mountains will never be kept 
prisoner by mortal man.” 

And breaking from those who held him, ere 
any could interfere he sprang over the precipice. 
A shudder ran through the assembled group as 
a dull sound came to their ears. An hour after 
a mournful procession went down the road from 
the cliff towards the village, bearing the remains 
of five human beings on a large litter. 


THINK BEFORE YOU SPEND. 

Do you really need the article ? It is probably 
a petty trifle in dress, in furniture; but what 
solid benefit will it be to you ? Or is it some 
luxury for the table, that you con as well do with¬ 
out ? Think, therefore, before you spend your 
money. . Or you need a new carpet, new sofa, 
new chairs, new bedstead, new dress; you are 
tempted to buy something a little handsomer 
than you had intended; and while you hesitate, 
the dealer says to you, “It’s only a trifle more, 
and see how far prettier it is ” But, before you 
purchase, stop to think. Will you be the better, 
a year hence, much less in old age, for having 
squandered money? Is it not wiser to “lay by 
something for a rainy day ?" All these luxuries 
gratify you only for a moment; you soon tire of 
them ; and their only permanent effect is to con¬ 
sume your means. It is by such little extrav¬ 
agances, not much separately, but ruinous in the 
a k'g re g ate > that the great majority of families are 
kept oomgaratively poor. The first lesson to 
learn is towny yourself useless expenses; and 
the first stepfcwards learning this lesson is, think 
before you spend .—New England Farmer. 


BEAUTY. 

I have come to the conclusion, if man or 
woman either, wishes to realize the full power of 
personal beauty, it must be by cherishing noble 
hopes and purposes—by having something to do, 
and something to live for, which is worthy of 
humanity—and which, by expanding the soul, 
gives expansion and symmetry to the body which 
contains it.— Prof. Upham. 


Time subserves all nses, but we do not always 
know how to regulate it. Light as a feather— 
weighty as a stone—brief as a moment—tedious 
is ages—we are variously affected by it. 


THE WANDERER'S LAMENT. 

ST ALBZBT AINSWORTH SAUNDERS. 


I’m lonely, mother, lonely now, 

I’m lonely, mother dear, 

There's no kind friend to soothe my brow, 
Or wipe away the tear. 

Though bright the prospeet once I knew, 
When life seemed one sweet dream, 

And friends were round me kind and true— 
How changed is that fair scene. 

Alone through distant lands I roam, 

With none to chide or cheer, 

No kindred hand to beck me home, 

That home of youth so dear. 

No father's hand is raised to bless, 

Nor heard a mother's roice; 

No loving sister to caress, 

Or brother to rqjoioe. 

Though basking ’neath a palace dome, 

Away my thoughts will veer; 

For O, without the light Of home 
How dark is life and drear. 

I’m lonely, mother, lonely now, 

I'm lonely, mother dear; 

There's no kind friend to soothe my brow, 
Or wipe away the tear. 


THE WATER SPIRITS. 


BY ANKB T. WILBUR. 


A poor man in Normandy lived by the 
produce of a meadow which furnished food for a 
cow, an ass, and a few sheep. This poor man, 
named Michael, was much troubled. At this 
time the earth was devoured by a desolating 
scourge; nothing grew, everything died. The 
foliage withered on the trees, and the verdure of 
the fields was scorched. 

An enemy of tho country had for some months 
taken up his abode there. This enemy was 
called Drought; a sort of giant with a long, lean 
and yellow physiognomy. His look was dry 
and chilling. He constantly licked his fiery lips 
with his flaming tongue, and uttered this horrible 
cry: “Drink!" 

At this cry the springs sighed; the fountains 
moaned. It was their death-warrant. The 
giant passed them, uncovered them; then, lying 
flat upon the reeds, with an arm thrown over tho 
twin banks, his head bending over the wave, in 
two or three draughts springs and fountains were 
dried up. The little streams that wound through 
the meadows and fertilized them in their tran¬ 
quil course, were not spared; Drought howled, 
“ Drink 1" and they all passed away. 
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“ What will become of os V* said Toinon, to 
her husband, one evening; “ poverty, my poor 
man, presses us in every direction. Last year, 
we were obliged to borrow forage from the miller, 
our good neighbor. This year promises to be 
still more unproductive. Forage being more 
scarce, will be dearer; and, being unable to bor¬ 
row it, we shall be compelled to sell the cow, the 
sheep and the ass, for want of anything with 
which to feed them.” 

“ It is true, wife, that the good God has left us 
but little,” replied the poor man. 

“ Alas what will become of our poor children?” 
exclaimed Toinon. 

The excellent man, seeing his wife thus dis¬ 
tressed , sought to render her more hopeful, and 
said to her: 

“ Nevertheless, wife, we must not despair, or 
prostrate ourselves on the ground, without stretch¬ 
ing out our hands in some direction, and trying 
to catch hold of something. All our regrets will 
not bring a grain of oats into the manger, or an 
ear of barley into the garner. If we have no use 
for the sickle at present, the axe is left us. So, 
as the lord of the castle wishes to fell some oaks 
in his forest, and the steward asked me to assist, 
I will go.” 

Michael took his axe, put a morsel of black 
wheat bread into his basket, embraced his chil¬ 
dren, and set out, adding : 

“ Adieu, wife! Take care of the cow, the sheep, 
and the ass.” 

Drought did not cease to devastate the neigh¬ 
borhood; the most plentiful springs began to 
dry up before his devouring thirst. The mills 
no longer turned for want of water. The country 
was desolate. 

One day the sun was setting, and’ the hour was 
at hand so much desired by men and plants, to 
breathe a little coolness; a pretty personage, so 
little, so delicate, that she might easily have slept 
in a rose leaf, suddenly appeared, directing her 
steps towards a pond in which there was still a 
remnant of greenish water. It was the queen of 
the water-spirits. She wore on her head a 
myosotis, and was clad in a dress made of the 
transparent wings of the dragon-fly. 

Arrived at the bank of the pond, she stooped 
and dipped a pretty blue pitcher into the water. 
She was joyfully returning, placing her pitcher in 
the hollow of her hand, then raising it to her 
shoulder, after the manner of the oriental women, 
when the giant Drought accosted her, and im¬ 
peded her passage, exclaiming, “ Drink 1” 

The little queen, surprised and troubled, start¬ 
ed back. A drop of water which escaped from 
her pitcher almost drowned her. 


“ Drink 1” repeated Drought. 

“ Sir,” replied the little queen, “ I cannot sat¬ 
isfy you.” 

“ What!” replied the (rightful giant, “ can you 
not quench the thirst which is strangling me V* 

“ No,” replied the pretty queen, humbly. “ I 
would if I could,” added sho, trembling. 

“ To will is to do, child,” thundered the mon¬ 
ster; “ without further reply, hand me that 
pitcher.” 

“ What can you do with a drop of water?” 

“ Drink it!” 

Humility is the weapon of the weak. The 
little queen had heard it said by a Turk, “he 
must kiss the hand which he cannot cut off.” 
She therefore prostrated herself, saying: 

“ I humbly supplicate your highness to think 
of my family. This drop of water is necessary 
to our existence.” 

“ l am thirsty!” was all the reply of Drought 

“ Nevertheless,” said the little queen,resolutely, 
“ you shall not have my pitcher.” 

“We will see, emmet,” exclaimed Drought, 
stretching out a profane hand towards the 
sacred pitcher. 

Undine hid beneath a bush. The giant crush¬ 
ed the bush with his feet. 

“ Mercy 1” exclaimed the little queen, with an 
accent so lamentable that the birds of heaven 
would have been softened by it. 

“ I am thirsty !” 

“ Consider, prince, that grandmama is dying 
beneath her withered rushes.” 

“ I am thirsty!” 

“ That my father is dying among his dry 
reeds.” 

“ I am thirsty!” 

“ That my children are dying on the yellow 
water-cresses.” 

“ I am thirsty! I am thirsty!” 

“Nevertheless, I cannot kill my family for 
you,” replied poor Undine, all in tears, useless 
tears! It was all over with the pretty blue 
pitcher. The monster was about to swallow all, 
and the little queen was in despair, when she per¬ 
ceived afar off, the Norman Michael, who was re¬ 
turning with his axe under his arm, and his bas¬ 
ket full of sticks. Undine had a moment of hope. 
Meanwhile the woodcutter was still far off, and 
the giant very near. She attempted to gain time; 
and feigning to yield, said : 

“At least, do not break my pitcher.” 

Then she commenced a story about her pitcher. 

“ It was,” said she, “ Bernard Palissy, my god¬ 
father, who gave it to me. He was a great 
potter, sir prince, who had burned his furniture, 
sold all he possessed, incurred debts, and braved 
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the ridicule of his foolish and malicious wife, in 
order to perfect this master-piece, to color its 
sides with blue, borrowed from the fkies, and fix 
it forever on the clay; to give to this handle the 
green color of the rushes. Its cover, which re¬ 
sembles a poppy, cost him three months of 
patient toil. I even believe, sir prince, that this 
is all which is left us of Bernard de Palissy, the 
potter, the great artist!” 

“ Who was your Bernard de Palissy that I 
should care for him 1 Was be a water-seller I' 1 
growled the giant. “Did he give drink to 
people V * 

“ Alas, no!** replied the little queen; “ he was 
simply the immortal inventor of enamels.’* 

“ You mock me, emmet, with your nonsense. 
For the last time, give me that pitcher, or I will 
crush you along with it.** 

“ Help! help !** exclaimed the poor Undine. 
Some one heard her cries. Michael arrived. 
The woodcutter had much difficulty in discov¬ 
ering whence these calls proceeded; but what 
was his surprise on perceiving this pretty micro¬ 
scopic figure! The poor roan could hardly 
believe his eyes. His admiration was at its 
height when he heard it exclaim : 

“ Good woodcutter, deliver me from the pres¬ 
ence of this pitiless giant 1** 

At this apostrophe of the little qneen, Drought 
stamped furiously; Undine was almost lost in 
the cloud of dust which he raised around him. 
Michael almost fell backwards on perceiving the 
formidable Drought, who was red with anger. 

“ Why do you allow yourself to get into a pas¬ 
sion with this little creature ?** said Michael to 
him, tranquilly; “ she could not resist you, being 
weaker than a blade of grass.** 

“ I am thirsty !** howled Drought. 

" This poor little one can do nothing,** replied 
Michael. 

“ No, no, nothing at alll*' exclaimed the little 
queen, with vivacity. 

u Thou liest !** howled Drought again. “ Thon 
const give mo this pitcher of water.** 

“ Have I not already told you that this water 
is necessary to the existence of my children V* 
replied Undine, earnestly. 

“ Giant,** exclaimed Michael, “ may this water 
poison me, if you drink a single drop of it!** 

“ Who will prevent it ?** said Drought, placing 
one hand on his liip, and casting a threatening 
glance at Michael. 

“ I !** simply replied Michael. 

At this reply Drought lifted a hand of frightful 
size over the head of Michael. Undine trembled 
for herself and for the woodcutter. Michael, re¬ 
taining all his coolness, said to the giant; 


“ Yes, I will defend this pretty little creature 
against your attacks !** At the same time, the 
woodcutter brandished his axe in a threatening 
manner. The giant began to laugh. 

To dare to resist 6uch a monster was one of 
the most courageous acts imaginable; many in 
his place would have taken flight without the risk* 
of passing for cowards. However, Michael was 
known to be the most adroit and most determined 
man in the whole country. 

At this gesture of Michael, the giant exclaimed, 
“ Do you know, worm of the dust, that with a 
breath I can reduce you to powder V* 

“ A little shower allays a great wind,* 1 replied 
the woodcutter. 

The giant advanced; it was all over with poor 
Michael; but, brandishing his axe, he threw it at 
the giant’s forehead and hit it. Drought tottered 
as with the crash of a tree overthrown by the storm. 

“ Run !’* exclaimed Michael. 

Then the little queen fled with all her might 
towards her secluded dwelling, while the wood¬ 
cutter hastily regained his cottage. An hour 
afterwards, Drought recovered from his swoon, 
rose with bloody face, ran through the country 
and repeated, more thirsty than ever, “ Drink !** 

When Michael re-entered, Toinon was in tears. 

“ What is the matter, wife ? What makes you 
weep ?** said poor Michael to her. 

“ Alas,** replied she, “ our neighbor the miller, 
has been here; he appears very urgent for his 
forage; ho told me that it would give him much 
pleasure if we would pay him the few boxes of 
hay we owe him.** 

“ This man demands his dne; it is very natural, 
he ought to have it,** mormtlred Michael, sadly. 

“ It seems to me that he might have waited a 
few days longer,** sighed Toinon. 

“We do not know the business of others,** 
replied the woodcutter. 

“ True,** replied his wife, in a tone of vexation, 
“but some people are more show than substance.** 

“ Wife,** said Michael, setting down his basket, 
“wo must restore willingly what we borrowed 
freely.** 

“ Right,’* sighed Toinon. “ Alas, what will 
become of the cow, the sheep and the ass ?** 

Michael said to her, “ It will be market-day 
soon; since we cannot feed them, we will sell 
them.** 

Toinon lamented; the children uttered cries 
loud enough to disturb the whole neighborhood ; 
and thought their father a wicked man to consent 
to drag to market the cow, the sheep and the ass. 

Michael did not reply; but as he deposited the 
axe in the chimney corner, Toinon saw blood 
flowing down his sleeve. 
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“ Alas!” said the poor woman, " my dear 
man, are you then wounded V* 

“ No,” replied Michael. And he related to her 
his tragic scene with the giant Drought. 

“ You did wrong to expose yourself. When a 
danger bars his path, a wise man will take a 
cross road to avoid it,” said Toinon, with a cer¬ 
tain quarrelsome vivacity. 

Michael did not agree with her; he remained 
silent. 

“ In fact,” exclaimed Toinon, “ it might have 
been a serious affair. This blood makes me 
afraid,” added she, looking at the axe. 

“ Well, coaid I allow the poor little one to be 
devoured by the giant?” replied Michael. 

“It seems to me,” said Toinon, “that the 
existence of your children should be worth more 
to you thau that of a little gipsey whom you did 
not know.” 

Michael did not reply. Toinon becoming 
animated, went on. 

“The law prohibits us from doing wrong; 
when one is poor and has a family, that is enough. 
We should not go beyond our strength, but act 
according to our ability.” 

Miclu&l began to smile, and replied: 

“ It is perhaps enough, according to the law of 
men, to avoid doing evil; but the law of the 
good God requires more.” 

One morning, soon after daylight, the phor 
man was sadly directing his steps towards the 
meadow, to derive from the conviction of his mis¬ 
fortune the energy indispensable to his desperate 
resolution. A prey to bitter reflections, he enter¬ 
ed the meadow. What was his astonishment, as 
his shoes sank into the softened soil! 

“ What is this 7” exclaimed poor Michael, all 
in trouble ; “ what, our land, which was white, 
is now brown 7 from hard, it has become soft! 
What do I see 7 the grass is growing, here are 
daisies, tulips, mole hills, which announce the 
return of the waters !” 

Meanwhile nothing was changed in the adjoin¬ 
ing meadows, they were as dry as ever. The 
woodcutter took some earth in his hand; it was 
very moist. The good Michael comprehended 
nothing except that the grass was growing ; then 
he took his shoes in his hand, and ran as fast as 
he could to announce the good news to Toinon. 
Surprised ut this sudden and mysterious fruit¬ 
fulness, and unable to explain its cause, Michael 
wished to know whence the good fortane came. 

Now, on a beautiful night, when the stars 
were shining, and the moon at the full, our man 
left, at midnight, his little cottage. His wife 
and children were asleep. He advanced with 
stealthy step, under the shade of the tall poplars, 


along the hashes which bordered the meadow, 
then hid behind an old elm. 

At first he saw nothing. Meanwhile he thought 
he felt a light breeze pass through his hair, then 
a sort of dampness, humid as dew, moistened his 
countenance; at last he saw the grass at the 
end of the meadows wave and become verdant. 
He heard a distant murmur, like the murmur of 
water, then confused words and a light flapping 
of wings. This appeared strange to him; he 
looked attentively, observing whence the motion 
came. The surprise of the good man was then 
very great; a host of water-spirits, winged and 
without wings, flying or walking, advanced and 
flew over the meadow. They were conducted 
by the pretty little personage whom he had pro¬ 
tected against the giant Drought. He listened 
and heard this little personage say: 

“ Clear-Fountain, Fresh-Spring, Cool-Streams, 
and you, Pnrc-Waves, traverse this meadow, 
opening your channels. Yon, Light-Mists, you, 
Fine-Dews, fly over it and water it from your 
urns!” 

And the rills and rivulets began to run, the 
rain to fall, the grass to grow green, and the 
brooks to flow , at the orders of Queen Undine. 
The pretty queen had just inherited from an 
aunt named Old Spring, a number of cisterns 
which she had in her aquatic domains. As 
soon as the little queen had entered into possession 
of her inheritance, she assembled her people, 
related what the woodcutter had done for her, 
the trouble of the poor man, her intention to ex¬ 
tricate him from his embarrassments, and, as 
they loved their queen, the water-spirits unani¬ 
mously applauded her projects. All the people 
of the w r aves heard the royal summons ; they set 
out and worked so industriously that in a short 
time the cow had grass up to her nose, the sheep 
over their backs, and the ass was even drinking 
at a pretty brook of clear water. 

A long time afterwards, a storm passed over 
Normandy, and drove aw'ay Drought, but it was 
too late; the harvest was ruined. The time for 
mowing came. The poor family gathered forage 
enough for the long winter. And Toinon said, 
as she embraced her husband in token of the in¬ 
ward joy and peace in the family: “ I have paid 

my debt to our neighbor, and, blessed be God, 
we have enough left to support the cow, sheep and 
ass, all winter. And yet, Michael, you have not 
explained to us by what miracle this has been 
done, and who gave us this good harvest.” 

“ Who ?” replica Michael, casting a thought¬ 
ful eye over the blue and silvery waves which 
wound across the meadow, “ this harvest, wife, 
we owe to theoRATFPUL water spirits.” 
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TO LILIAN. 


BT IONS ST. CLARK. 


Thou art In the sonny south land. 

And the breeze that cools my brow, 

Is redolent with perfume 
From the bending orange bough. 

Each Isle in Its glistening shore 
Is set like an emerald gem, 

Banded by silvery pearl* 

In a royal diadem. 

And the stars in the crystal hearens 
Burn with deep and magical glow; 
While a dreamy sense of beauty 
Rests upon all below. 

But does not thy heart oft wander 
Back to its native shore I 
And wish with a mournful yearning 
To visit its home once more? 

I am lonely, I am lonely without thee; 

0, haste to thy home o ? er the sea, 

For my soul, like a dower to the sunlight, 
Unfoldeth itself but to thee. 


A TALK ABOUT C1A3TS. 

We don’t mean to bore you, gentle reader, 
about intellectual giants, so often enlarged upon, 
in the cant of the day, bat about physical giants 
—those long-drawn-out mortals, once the terror 
of all little fellows only six or seven feet high, 
and still in tale and song exciting the imagina¬ 
tion of all childhood. Alas, they have fallen 
from their high estate in these latter days! 
When one chances to appear, now and then, he 
no longer tears up an oak tree for a club, puts 
on seven-leagued boots, and strides over the 
earth, creating famines, committing assaults and 
batteries, and defying pursuit and retribution, but 
is quietly domiciliated in a canvass tent and figures 
at a side show at a shilling a head. He is not 
admitted as an attraction to a grand caravan— 
he is degraded to the side show. 

Men surpassing the ordinary standard of hu¬ 
manity have figured in all ages of the world, are 
spoken of m history, sacred and profane, and 
appear in all legendary literature. The Scrip¬ 
tures tell us of the olden time, that “ there were 
giants on the earth in those days,” and in the 
profane books these extraordinary personages 
make the most vivid impression.on the student. 
Now we behold Antaeus, a giant sixty cubits 
high, crushed in the iron arms of Hercules ; now 
we dwell on the battle of the Titans against the 
gods, piling mountains upon mountains, Ossa 
upon Pelion, and Olympus upon Ossa, to scale 
the starry battlements of heaven. 

“ AfleqUese ft*runt regnum celeste gigantes, 

AlC&que congestos struxunse ad sidcra monte*.” 

Jupiter buried one of them nnder Mount JEtna., 


which causes an earthquake whenever he moves, 
and a volcano every time he breathes. After the 
Titans came the Cyclops, one of whom, Poly- 
phemns, was a gentleman measuring about 300 
feet in height. The traditions of the north agree 
with those of the south as to the existence of 
giants in the early ages of the world. The 
Scandinavian mythology is full of stories, in 
which giants play a conspicuous part, as in the 
Greek mythology. Everybody knows the spec¬ 
ulations of the rabbins with regard to the height, 
of Adam, who, according to some, 'was some 
hundreds of feet tall, and whose head, according 
to others, rose above the atmosphere, so that 
with one hand he could touch the arctic, and 
with the other the antarctic pole. The same 
loomed gentlemen were pleased to say that Og, 
king of Bashan, was such an excessive giant, 
that the waters of the Deluge only came to his 
knees, and that Polyphemus and all the other 
giants together, might have danced in the palm 
of his hand. 

In 1718, a grave and learned academician pub¬ 
lished a labored and serious work, in which, ac¬ 
cording to a certain assumed law of continued 
diminution assigned to our species, the variations 
in tli© height of man, since the epoch of the 
creation, were determined with an exactness 
supposed to be rigorous. It results, from these 
calculations, that Adam must have been 123 feet 
9 inches high, Noah 103 feet, Abraham 28 feet, 
Moses 13 feet, and Hercules 10. Pomponius 
Mela, the most credulous learned man who ever 
devoted his life to the study of antiquity, relates 
that certain inhabitants of India were blessed 
with such an advantageous altitude, that they 
could mount elephants as we do horses, and 
Father Rhotel saw at Thessalonica the hones of 
a giant thirty-six feet high. 

But the bones supposed to be those of giants 
are those of animals. In the 17th century, a 
great noise was made about the discovery of 
Teutoboch, King of the Cimbri, defeated by 
Marias, who, according to the measure of his 
bones, must have been thirty feet high. Un¬ 
luckily it turned out that the pretended Teuto¬ 
boch was only a fossil elephant. Alexander 
Bertrand (Letter on the Revolutions of the 
Globe) says : “An entire volume might be made 
of the history of fossil bones of large quadru¬ 
peds, which ignorance or fraud has passed oflf 
for the remains of hnman giants.” 

Science has clearly demonstrated that man 
has not degenerated, physically, through the in¬ 
fluence of civilization. Giants have appeared 
on the earth from time to time, but as individuals, 
not races. Without believing what Herodotus 
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relates of the shoe of Perseus, which, according 
to the credulous historian, was two cubits long, 
we have reason to believe that Pliny spoke the 
truth, when he related that in his time an Arab 
named Gabbara was brought to Rome, whose 
heightwas nine feetnine inches high. The famous 
Goliath, slain by David, was six cubits and a palm 
high. The Roman emperor Maximinus (assas¬ 
sinated A. D. 238) was eight feet high, and the 
bracelets of his wife served as rings to adorn his 
fingers. His strength was proportionate to his 
gigantic mould; he could draw a loaded wagon ; 
with the blow of his fist, he often broke the teeth 
in a horse's mouth, and he clove young trees 
with his hand. One of the body guard of Wil¬ 
liam I., King of Prussia, was eight feet high; 
and Offenbach examined the skeleton of a young 
girl of the same height. But, as we have said, 
giants in all ages have been exceptions to natu¬ 
ral standards. Man has not dwindled in becom¬ 
ing civilized; he has not become physically 
weaker while becoming intellectually stronger. 
He has lost nothing of his real strength and 
primitive size by multiplying his forces, through 
address and industry; and it is not by retracing 
his steps that he will advance more rapidly to the 
goal to which his efforts incessantly, though 
sometimes unconsciously, tend—the moral, intel¬ 
lectual and physical development of the human 
race. 


A BUDGET OF ANECDOTES. 

Doyen, the painter, when at St. Petersburg, 
was commanded by the emperor Paul to paint 
him a picture representing the twelve Hours 
dancing round the car of the Sun. One of the 
court nobles, watching him at work, after having 
attentively examined one of the Hours, which 
was a little remote from the front group, and 
consequently diminished by the laws of per¬ 
spective, said to the painter : " This is perfect, 
sir; but will you allow me to make an observa¬ 
tion 1 Here is an Hour which is smaller than 
the others, and yet they should be all equal." 
" Sir," replied Doyen, with great coolness, “ you 
are perfectly right; hut the figure you speak of 
is only half an hour." The critic assented and 
departed, perfectly satisfied with himself. 

11 John," said an Englishman to his servant, 
“ I must start to-morrow at five o’clock; don’t 
forget to wake me at four." " Then, sir, you 
will have the kindness to ring for me at half¬ 
past three." 

In the second war against the European pow¬ 
ers, commenced in 1690, Luxembourg com¬ 
manded the army of Flanders, and gained the 
battles of Fleurus, Lens and Nerwinde. He 


was deformed, and the Prince of Orange, de¬ 
spairing of defeating him, often exclaimed: 
“ Shall I never defeat this hunchback ?" When 
this was repeated to Luxembourg, he said: 
“ How does he know I am deformed 1 He never 
yet saw my back 1" 

Fontenclle was very fond of doing kindnesses. 
The desire of obliging did not abandon him in 
the last years of his life, and even survived the 
decay of his memory and his other organs. One 
of his friends one day reminded him of on affair in 
whiefy he was interested. " I beg your pardon," 
said Fontenelle, " for not having done what I 
promised for you." "You have done it,” re¬ 
plied the friend; " you have succeeded, and I 
came to thank you." " Well," replied Fonte¬ 
nelle, “ I did not forget your business, but I for¬ 
got that I had attended to it." 

Two citizens of Bath having a dispute to¬ 
gether, one of them, to avenge himself, went to 
the other’s house, after dark, and wrote the word 
"puppy" on his door. The insulted man went 
to his adversary’s house, but the servant told 
him his master was not in, and asked him if he 
had any word to leave. " No," was the reply; 
" you may merely tell him that I came to return 
his call, as he had left his name at my door." 

A Gascon officer one day returned to Count 
de Grammont a hundred pistoles which his lord- 
ship had lent him. Shortly afterwards he came 
to the count to ask the same favor. " No, sir," 
replied the latter; " nobody deceives me twice." 

The French dancer Vestris was noted for his 
extreme vanity. " I am the god of dancing," 
he used to say constantly; " and Europe," he 
added, " has but three great men—King Fred¬ 
erick of Prussia, Voltaire and myself." " When 
his son, young Vestris," says Grimm, "debuted 
at the opera, the * god of dancing,’ dressed in 
the richest and strictest court costume, with a 
sword at his side and chapeau under his arm, 
presented himself with his son at the footlights, 
and afeer having addressed the pit in dignified 
words on the sublimity of his art, and the noble 
hopes the august heir of his name inspired, 
turned with an imposing air to the young can¬ 
didate, and said: * Come, my son, exhibit your 
talent to the public; your father beholds you.’" 
Young Vestris was very successful. He was 
particularly noted for his lightness, hardly 
touching the boards ; so old Vestris, wrapped in 
his paternal pride, said : " Look at my son!—if 
he touches the ground, it is only' to spare the 
feelings of his companions." Moore has embodied 
this idea in some lines on a celebrated dancer: 

“ You say, as her feet in the dance tvinkle round, 

That she only par complaisance, touches the (round.” 
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MORNING. 


IT MAST *. ITXIfOUL 


Horning, dressed In robes of brigh tne s s, 

Beth unlocked the gates of day; 

And the dark and gloomy shadows 
Of the night hate passed away. 

Sunshine plays upon the meadows, 

Sunbeams glance upon the hill— 

8unbeams cast their bright reflections 
Gaily In the laughing rill. 

• 

All the air is filled with beauty; 

And a merry gush of song, 

Oomlng from the distant tree-tops, 

Tells ns of the feathered throng; 

Tells us that the birds an waking— 

Bending up their morning prayer, 

While their grateful adoration 
Thrills with music all the air. 

From the distant mountain coming, 

Fleecy clouds float o’er the sky, 

Seeming like the wings of angels, 

As they swiftly hurry by. 

While, ascending from the hill-tops, 

Wreaths of mist an borne away,— 

Like a cloud of grateful incense 
Rising to the “ king of day.” 

• 

Sighing bneses murmur lightly 
Story of the fragrant flowers, 

Or, in idle meditation. 

Wander through the leafy bowers. 

Fresh and green the earth beneath uSf- 
And tiie dew npon the grass 
Is as if the angels scattered 
Pearls and diamonds as they pass. 

« — » 

THE DOUBLE ELOPEMENT. 

A Leaf from the Autobiography of an Ugly Man. 

BT JOHN BOSS DIX. 

My name is Chowler—Jonas Chowler. It is 
not a romantic name by any means, nor am I a 
romantic personage, though I hare as sensitive a 
heart as ever beat behind a black satin waistcoat. 
And if, like the milkmaid’s in the song, “ my 
face was my fortune," I should not he very well 
off in the world, for a more homely, nay, an 
uglier countenance than my own, you would not 
be likely to meet with if you walked Broadway 
from one end to the other. 

Bint spite of my unprepossessing appearance, 
I have had my “ love passages ”—what man of 
the ripe age of thirty-five has not, I should like to 
know * Though plain enough in person myself; 
and as my friend Jack Johnson says: 

“ For ladies’ lore unfit, 

The power of beauty I submit to ylri.” 

21 


Indeed a pretty face, or a neatly turned foot 
and ankle, acts like a spark in this tinder heart of 
mine, and sets it in a blaze. It may easily be 
supposed that this propensity to fall in love with 
every pretty girl I meet, has been sometimes pro¬ 
ductive of awkward consequences; indeed I ago. 
now going to relate one of my amatory disasters, 
in the hope that some brother bachelor may from 
my narrative learn how to avoid the matrimonial 
maelstrom in which I was so nearly engulfed. 

In New York, if a man be as ugly as sin itself, 
he can, provided his purse is well lined, and hts 
manners not absolutely savage, obtain access to 
any circle of what is called “ society." I know 
this by experience. Why, no sooner had it 
got abroad that my hard-working father had died 
and left me an ample fortune, than from the 
Fifth Avenue to the Five Points, my society was 
as assiduously courted, as though I had the fea¬ 
tures of an Aitfinoua, and the form of an Apollo, 
instead of a pimpled face and a podgy figure. 
Even the prettiest girls courted my society, but I 
was not so green as to suppose that it was my¬ 
self and not my dollars that they had an eye to. 
In fact I soon became sick and disgusted with the 
heartlessness of the ladies whom I used, to meet in 
New York, at Saratoga, Newport and Cape 
May, and in order to obtain a bride, I determined 
to search for one in the more unsophisticated 
paths of life. 

Accordingly I retired to a small village in 
Vermont. There was only one inn in the place, 
the Mansion House, an excellent house of enter¬ 
tainment. Here I put up and enjoyed myself 
exceedingly for some time. I made acquaintance 
with the minister, the Reverend Job Softly; also 
with the doctor, Septimus Dock, and with the 
lawyer, Squire Latitat. Our acquaintance ripen¬ 
ed into intimacy. They often did me the honor 
of coming to the Mansion House, where a light 
sapper of oysters and pies was always prepared in 
my room for the doctor and the lawyer, and 
some very fine cigars and Bourbon whiskey 
punch for his reverence. 

In the course of one of our evening’s sympo¬ 
sia, after the parson, who could not sing, had 
told us a capital story (ministers are the beet 
tellers of “ capital ” stories I know of), after the 
doctor had roared out a song, as soon as the 
lawyer had enchanted us with “lovely Lucy 
Neal,’’ I ventured to express a desire to know 
more of the female society of the village. 

“ Sly dog 1’’ exclaimed Latitat, giving me a 
nudge in the ribs. 

“On the look out, eh?" intimated Doctor 
Septimus Dock, with the fore finger of his right 
hand laid alongside his nose. 
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u It is not good for man to be alone/’ quoted 
file Reverend Job Softly, with an eye to the mar¬ 
riage ceremony and a fee. 

It was in vain that I protested against any 
inch construction being pnt on my remark or 
request; the health of the future Mrs. Cbowler 
eras drunk in the Bourbon, and much against my 
Inclination, I was compelled to return thanks in 
behalf of that imaginary lady. 

The next morning Dr. (Dock called and was 
admitted to my room, as I lay late in bed; the 
fact being that the “ Bourbon ” was rather strong, 
and drinking the health of imaginary brides was 
thirsty work—hi other words—the evening’s 
amusement did not bear the morning’s reflection, 
and I had a thundering headache, and a tongue 
as dry and brown as a chip of mahogany. 

u Up with you, Chowler,” said Dock, switch¬ 
ing the clothes off the bed; “ just dip your head 
into a bucket of cold water, take a seidlitz, and 
in an hour’s time, a cup of ooflfee, and by that 
time I’ll be with you again. You said, last 
night, you wanted female society, and I’ll take 
you where you can have your pick of the pretti¬ 
est girls in Oldtown.” And he quitted the 
chamber. 

I was not long, I can tell you, before I bad 
complied with Dock’s directions, and fah all the 
better for observing them. Scarcely had I des¬ 
patched the last slice of ham, and swallowed my 
third cup of coffee, when the son of Esculapins 
re-appeared, and off we rode together. 

u Yon see,” he said, M that I have the honor 
to be the medical attendant at Mrs. Bluestock¬ 
ing's academy for young ladies, and as there arc 
nearly sixty of the dear creatures under die care 
of that lady, scarcely a day passes that my ser¬ 
vices are not called into requisition. Of course 
I know what I am about (here the doctor winked 
wickedly), and make my remedies as pleasant 
as possible, which serves two purposes—it causes 
a repetition of the dose, and counts on the bill. 
Young ladies dearly love maple syrup, so I put 
some in physic bottles, and label it Pulmonary 
Balsam; and will you believe it, at the present 
moment there is scarcely a girl in Mrs. Blue¬ 
stocking’s school who is not suffering from a 
spring cough ?” 

I could of course easily believe it, and ex¬ 
pressed an opinion to that effect. 

w Well,” observed Doctor Dock, " I am going 
to introduce you to hire. Bluestocking. I’ve told 
her that you are a popular author from New 
York, residing here for the sake Of privacy, 

. under an assumed name. She is a regular lion- 
hunter, and has begged the privilege of knowing 
you. So play your caiti# well, and who knows 


but that among her fiodk yon may select a future 
Mrs. Chowler, for dodge it as you may, my fine 
fellow, I know what you’re after. But here we 
are.” 

Mrs. Bluestocking’s establishment was a re¬ 
markably genteel affair. The dwelling was 
called Minerva House, and it was fitted up with— 
but, dear reader, read one of the many advertise¬ 
ments of first class ladies’ academies, and save 
me the trouble of entering into a minute de¬ 
scription of the interior of the particular seminary 
to which I am referring. 

As the doctor had called on several patients in 
the coarse of our ride, the establishment was at 
dinner when we reached the Minerva House; but 
as my companion was on very familiar footing 
there, we were admitted without ceremony, and 
followed the domestic into a large room, contain¬ 
ing about twenty of the elder pupils, seated 
round a table at which presided Mrs. Bluestock¬ 
ing, a lady of about fifty years of age; and a 
female of remarkably unprepossessing appear¬ 
ance (a great deal homelier than myself, I was 
not sorry to perceive), whose name proved to be 
Miss Phemy Chiliyvick. 

“ Delighted to see yon, gentlemen,’’ com¬ 
menced Mrs. Bluestocking. '* Mr. Chowler, I 
understand you are a new arrival in this retired 
spot—(Miss Maggs, this is the third time I’ve 
seen you piokiug your teeth with your fork. I 
trust I shall not be shocked with another specta¬ 
cle of the same disgusting nature 1)—I offer no 
apology, Mr. Chowler, for the plainness of the 
repast to a literary mind—I beg your pardon, sir, 
I do nor me an that literary men never eat good 
dinners—I should have said, a man of the world, 
like yourself—(Miss Keggit, leaning your arms 
on the dinner-table is not only vulgar, but I 
may say, coarse!)—Doctor Dock, some more 
pumpkin-pie?—(Miss Todgers, please to take 
ycmr knife out of your mouth 1) The society 
here, Mr. Chowler, is naturally confined—but 
you have resources within yourself. If, however, 
Minerva House can offer a mode of whiling away 
an idle hour, I trust you will consider it as 
always open to you. 1 strongly recommend this 
ginger wine; an aged relative of mine, noted for 
her skill in these things, is the maker. Miss 
Blinkingtou, say grace.” 

The young ladies being dismissed, we spent 
a very pleasant afternoon. Miss Chiliyvick was 
peculiarly attentive to me. Among other amuse¬ 
ments Mrs. Bluestocking allowed us to hear some 
of her pupils sing. Among the performers on 
this occasion, was a beautiful young creature of 
about seventeen, whose name was Mary Bloom¬ 
field. She was finishing her education under the 
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care of Mrs. Bluestocking. If ©Ter there was a 
specimen of perfect loveliness, it was Mary 
Bloomfield! Why, why am I an ugly man ? 
Mary sang exquisitely, and the sweetness of her 
voice had additional fascination, from a slight 
melancholy expression. At once I owned the 
force of her charms, and succeeding visits to 
Minerva House stamped her image so firmly on 
my imagination, that I fear time will never efface 
it. • At length, love for Mary Bloomfield obtain- 
. ed such entire possession of my heart, that I 
thought, talked and dreamed of nothing else. 

One beautiful summer evening, when Mrs. 
Bluestocking and Miss Chillyvick were superin¬ 
tending the education of the other young ladies, 
I walked into the music room, and there found 
Mary. I felt unusually hold, and, therefore, 
.having made a few observations on the weather, 
and the pleasures of a rural life, I dropped on 
one knee, and seized Miss Bloomfield’s hand, 
and urged my suit in the following candid and 
expressive manner: 

- “ Miss Bloomfield, I am an qgly man—X know 

I am. But, Miss Bloomfield, I can appreciate 
the opposite quality in another. I am very, very 
good-natured. I am rich, and—and—" 

“ Well, sir/’ said Miss Bloomfield. 

" I love you, Mary—I beg your pardon. Miss 
Bloomfield,—upon my honor and soul I do, from 
the bottom of my heart 1 Consent to be mine, 

, adorable angel, and every effort in the power of 
man—’’ 

“ Miss Sophia Dumps will write of t the verb 
avoir five tiroes, as a slight punishment, and a 
warning to the other young ladies under my care, 

' not to sketch figures of individuals pf the male 
sex on their slates, instead of attending to their 
arithmetical studies." 

These words warned ns of the approach of 
Mrs. Bluestocking* In an instant Mary, put¬ 
ting her finger to her lip, sat down to the piano 
and commenced playing, while I wheeled my 
chair to a respectable distance. 

“ Ah l Mr. Chewier/’ said Mrs. Bluestocking, 
on beholding me, “ you are the very person of 
others, I was most anxious to see. To-morrow, 
I propose to allow the young ladies a holiday. 
Squire Latitat, Doctor Dock, and Mr. Softly, 
have promised to be present. X therefore beg, 
Mr. Cbowler, that yon will favor ns with yonr 
company, also." 

“ With the greatest pleasure, Mrs. Bluestock¬ 
ing." And so I departed to build castles in the 
air, under the direction of that •skilful architect, 
Hope. On my arrival at the Mansion House, I 
discovered that a,new lodger had arrived, and on 
the first landing-place I was accosted hy a very 
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elegant young man in black* who seized my 
hand and shouted: 

“ Ah, my dear Chowler, how are yon V 9 

u Pretty well, I thank you, sir." 

“ Come, let’s adjourn to my room; dinner will 
be ready directly," said my companion. 

Accordingly I followed him. On ontering the 
room he shut tl^e door and was about to embrace 
me, when starting back, be exclaimed: 

“ Why 1 —how ?—what ? I beg ten thousand 
pardons, sir; I took you for an esteemed relation 
of mine, Chowler—whom I understood w^s 
down here—a relation of mine—I beg yonr 
pardon—I—" 

“No offence, sir, no offence," said I, “my 
name is Chowler—^Jonas Chowler." 

“I beg pardon, sir; any relation to the 
Cbowlem of New York 1" 

“ Yes, sir, qiost of my family live there.” 

“ Pray don’.t think me importunate; but have 
you not some relations resident in Berkshire, 
Massachusetts ?" 

“ I really beliove I have one. an Uncle Zeke, 
as wo call him, living in Berkshire." 

“ The same, sir, the same. I have the honpr 
of calling you cousin. I am the son of Ezekiel 
Chowler, Esq. I have no doubt he has frequently 
mentioned in his letters, a humble individual, 
Thomas Jackson Chowler, his unworthy child, 
who at length has the happiness of shaking by 
the hand one whom he has been taught from 
infancy to esteem, revere, and look up to.” 

Saying this, npj cousin again shook me warm¬ 
ly by the hand. 

“ Well, sir," said I, “ I am always glad to see 
a relation. Your father has never written to me, 
and therefore I was not aware that he had so old 
a child as you seem to be; but—’’ 

“ Cousin Jonas, it is the indolence of old age; 
for, as you know, my respectable progenitor is 
now in the decline of life." 

“ True; • hut may I a$k what circumstance has 
brought you to this retired village ?" 

“ Why, the fact is, I am seeking in this solitude 
to banish from my thoughts the image of one 
whom I trusted and loved, bat who betrayed 
me!" 

Here my cousin was visibly affected, and ap¬ 
plied his handkerchief to his eyes. He soon re¬ 
covered his spirits, and by his wit and good 
humor made the evening so pleasant that I un¬ 
consciously drank too much wine, and while in 
this state I confessed n^y love for Mary, and my 
previous efforts to ohtain a wife. To all this he 
listened with great attention, and at the conclu¬ 
sion of my history, stretching out his hand, w 
I^bpqk bwtilyi he said: 
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“Jonas Chowler, your candor has won my 
heart. Everything in my power to forward your 
suit with Miss Bloomfield shall be done, and I 
sincerely hope you may be successful. So cheer 
up and let us hope for the best.” 

I was much struck with my cousin's generosity, 
and thanked him warmly. Soon afterwards 
Bock, Latitat and the parson entered to play a 
rubber at whist, and I introduced him to them. 
He won the hearts of all by his manners and 
pleasantry, sung beautifully, and made excellent 
whiskey punch, so that we were all delighted to 
have such an acquisition to the society at the 
Mansion House. 

The next day I introduced my cousin to Mrs. 
Bluestocking, and he was of course invited to 
the evening's amusement. The time arrived, 
the day was bright and sunrty, and precisely as 
the clock struck five, Bock, Latitat, Softly, 
Thomas Jackson Chowler and myself, entered 
the hospitable gates of Mrs. Bluestocking. Be¬ 
neath the shade of a large clustering elm were 
arranged two long tables, covered with cakes, 
pies, fruits and such harmless luxuries; four 
bottles of ginger wine were also placed next to 
Mrs. Bluestocking, but these were only intended 
for the guests. 

Miss Chillyvick was very lively, and once or 
twice trod upon my toes underneath the table, for 
what purpose I could not imagine; and as her 
behaviour to me in the course of the evening was 
very extraordinary, I may as well mention my 
opinion that she had taken a leetle too much 
wine. Mary Bloomfield sat next to my cousin 
Tom, and I observed that they grew very intimate 
in a very short time. At this, however, I took 
no alarm; and when he told me afterwards that 
be had been pleading my cause with Mary, I fully 
believed him. 

She avoided speaking to me throughout the 
evening; and feeling rather hard at this, I wan¬ 
dered away from the merry party, the sound of 
revelry ill according with my feelings, and sought 
in a more retired part of the garden to regain my 
usual equanimity of temper. I had nearly done 
so, and was preparing to return, when to my 
utter dismay I beheld Latitat, as I thought, encir¬ 
cling with the “ strong arm of the law,” the fairy 
waist of Mary Bloomfield. He was evidently 
whispering soft nothings in her ear. My first 
impulse was to watch them; nay, I had already 
advanced with that determination, when I heard 
footsteps behind me. I turned sharply round, 
and found Miss Fhemy Chillyvick walking to¬ 
wards me. I tried to escape, but she seized me 
firmly by the arm. 

“ Are you, too, fond of solitude 1” said she. 


“Iam,” I answered, coldly. 

“ All those who have hearts are so,” added she. 

“ Boubtless.” 

“ I spend all my leisure hours in this secluded 
spot. Ah! Mr. Chowler, you are so kind—so— 
but let us seat ourselves in yon rustic bower, and 
listen to the warbling of the feathered songsters 
of the grove, alluring the heart to harmony.” 

Now, though I was dying with impatience, 
yet Miss Chillyvick had such a firm hold of my 
arm that it was impossible to get away. I there¬ 
fore submitted to my fate with a good grace. 

“ You appear fond of poetry, Miss Chillyvick ?” 

“Poetry! who with & heart is otherwise-even in 
the lowest grade of life ? All, men and women, 
too, if their breast contain a heart, all feel the power 
of poetry! I, too, whose too susceptible—” 

“ Miss Phemy,” said I, “pray do not give way 
to your feelings, nor with the tongs of retrospec¬ 
tion, rake from the grate of memory the dross Of 
sorrow.” 

“ My best comforter,” said she, weeping. 

“If the sympathy of a warm heart—” I 
replied. 

“ Say no more,” said she, dropping her head 
on my astounded bosom, “ I am yours!” 

I was for some time dumb with astonishment. 
At length pity and disgust took possession of my 
heart. 

“ Upon my soul, Miss Chillyvick—!” 

“ Nay, do not swear your thanks; and spare 
me, I beseech you !” 

“But I—” 

“ What, will you still force the crimson blush 
to mantle o’er my virgin cheek ? Be it so—I—I 
—I—how shall I speak the word ? I love thee!” 

“ Allow me to say one—” 

“ I can believe thee without one. With thee, 
I will leave the flowers this little hand has reared, 
and follow thee throughout the world. I am 
yours.” 

“ Miss Amanda Timpkins, see if you can find 
Miss Chillyvick, and inform her tea is ready. 
Abstain from plucking unripe fruit, I command 
you 1” 

Such were the words that announced the near 
presence of Mrs. Bluestocking. 

“Hark!” said Miss Chillyvick, rising and 
walking forth—“ not a word. Send me tidings 
by a trusty messenger where I am to meet you. 
To-morrow night we will fly together. I am 
yours 1” 

“ But Miss Chillyvick—” 

“ Hush 1” And we were in the presence of 
Miss Amanda Timpkins. 

“ Mrs. Bluestocking told me to tell you that 
tea is ready, Miss Chillyvick.” 
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I saw no more of Mary Bloomfield that even¬ 
ing, and feeling ashamed of the scene I had gone 
through with Miss Chillyvick, I stole silently 
off, and pursued my way home. In vain I at¬ 
tempted to soothe my disordered feelings. The 
image of the hated Latitat presented itself to my 
indignation, so that when I reached my home, I 
paced up and down my room in great agitation. 
My cousin Tom soon after arrived, and question¬ 
ed me as to the cause of my uneasiness. 

“ Has anything gone wrong, Jenas ?” said he. 

"Yes, Tom, that perfidious fellow Latitat." 

" What of him ?” 

I related what I had seen. He entered so 
warmly into my feelings that I confided my in¬ 
terview with Miss Chillyvick to him, and begged 
his advice, and he candidly told me that as he 
conceived her conduct to be the effect of tipsi¬ 
ness, an explanatory letter from me to her would 
be absurd and useless. 

“ And now," said he, " cousin, I have some 
good news for you—Mary is yours.” 

I could hardly believe my senses. " What,” 
answered I, " can it be true ?” 

“ My tale is short,” responded Tom. " I 
hinted that I was the humble mediator between 
yourself and hei^-I spoke of your goodness of 
heart—laid some stress on the pecuniary advan¬ 
tages you possessed—and finally proposed that 
you should elope with her to-morrow night, as 
the custom of waiting for the consent of parents, 
and the other tedious forms, were now looked 
upon with contempt by all young ladiea of spirit. 

* To all these things did Mary seriously incline/ 
pardon my waggery. Her timidity was under¬ 
mined by the mention of a carriage and jewels ; 
and the fortress of reluctance fell at the dreary 
picture I painted of the two more tedious years 
she is otherwise destined to remain at Mrs. Blue¬ 
stocking’s. In short, my dear Jonas, she is 
yours, and many happy years may you spend 
with your lovely wife.” 

" Tom,” answered I, “ if the gratitude that 
now agitates—” 

"Don’t mention it, my dear fellow,” inter¬ 
rupted he. " Leave everything to me, and pre¬ 
pare for a start by twelve o’clock to-morrow 
night.” 

Saying which, my cousin shook me warmly by 
the hand, and departed. 

The morrow at length dawned, and Tom 
having settled everything, left me to make some 
further arrangements, warning me to be at the 
back garden-gate of Minerva House by twelve 
o’clock precisely, where a carriage and my bride 
would be in attendance. 

The night was still and rather dark. I hurried 


to the appointed spot; but to my utter aston¬ 
ishment there was no carriage. At this moment 
the gate slowly opened, and a female figure 
issued forth, cautiously, and apparently much 
agitated. This must be she, thought I, and ac¬ 
cordingly, I softly whispered, “ Mine own, is it 
you V* 

“ It is—it is,” answered she, tottering towards 
me. 

" Come to my longing arms!” And she fell 
into these outstretched members. 

u Seize them—seize them, gentlemen !’’ roared 
Mrs. Bluestocking, rushing firom behind the gate. 

"She is mine,” thundered I, “and death 
alone shall part us. Unhand me, Latitat—Dock! 
stand off—Softly, beware of my vengeance!" 

But all was useless ; we were overpowered by 
numbers, and dragged into the dining-room. 
Lights were brought, my intended lifted her veil, 
and displayed the red face and redder locks of 
Miss Phemy Chillyvick. 

" Mias Chillyvick!” said I. 

" Miss Chillyvick !” said Mrs. Bluestocking. 

Softly, Latitat and Dock echoed, "Miss 
Chillyvick 1” 

" Pray, Mr. Chowler, will you be good enough 
to explain this extraordinary, and I may say, 
very improper a&hir ?” said Mrs. Bluestocking. 

" I am perfectly unable to do so, madam.” 

" Miss Chillyvick, perhaps you will faver us,” 
proceeded Mrs. Bluestocking. 

" The path of true love never did run smooth,” 
commenced Miss Chillyvick; "and though you, 
Mrs. Bluestocking, have nipped the buds of 
early love by opposition and tyranny, yet one 
day shall the trials of our love be rewarded, and 
Chowler and Phemy become one! Know that 
now, though discovered, I still confess and glory 
in my love !” And thereupon she drew up her 
form to its full height, which was not much, and 
curled her lip in profound contempt. She would 
also have curled her nose, but Nature had saved 
her all the trouble. 

" This is a most unusual proceeding, I must 
say, for people who appear rather too old for 
romance,” said Mrs. Bluestocking. 

" Mr. Chowler,” said Doctor Dash, " I have 
to offer my humble apologies for interfering with 
your nocturnal amusements; but as the informa¬ 
tion received by Mrs. Bluestocking led me to 
suppose that Miss Mary Bloomfield was to be the 
partner of your flight—” 

" And so she ought to have been,” answered I, 
nearly choked with passion ; " and instead of her, 

I find this hideous creature, whom I would just as 
soon marry, as I would my grandmother.” 

" What,” screamed Phemy," do you deny that 
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you first weaned a Way my young affectibfis, and 
then obtained my consent to an elopement, per¬ 
fidious monster V* 

“ I'll take my solemn oath that I don’t know 
anything about yout affections; and that I never 
gavo you a hope of Obtaining mine, much less of 
running away with you.” 

“ You hear him, gentlemen—you hear him !” 
answered she; “ he has perjured himself. Let 
his false pen speak for me.” And she drew 
from her bosom the following epistle: 

“Fairest and best! my own loved Phomy! 
My heart beats, and the pen that traces these 
happy lines, destined to be scanned by thy bright 
and starry eyes, trembles in my fingers. (Jan 
you forgive me ? Is it possible so much good¬ 
ness can lurk in human hearts ? If that my un¬ 
worthy image holds a place in thine angel 
heart, if thou wilt forsake thine home to Wander 
through the world with me, meet me to-morrow 
at the hour of twelve at the long-gate of the gar¬ 
den. My cousin Thomas has just entered my 
apartment, and conjured me to use what little 
influence I had with thee, my love, to favor his 
views with Mary Bloomfleld; they love each 
other fondly. Let not their young hearts break 
in despair; think of our happiness, and ensure 
theirs. His carriage will be at the same gate at 
ten o’clock. 

“ P. S. Dearest love, circumstances of the 
most urgent kind have occurred; without Mary’s 
elopement, our’s cannot be. More when we 
meet. My heart beats and bleeds. All depends 
on you. Send me an answer by my servant who 
waits. Your ardent lover 1 

Jonas Chowler. 
The Mansion House. Thursday.” 

“Now, Mrs. Bluestocking, and gentlemen,” 
continued Miss Chilly vick, after reading the note, 
“ is he perjured or not ? Am I a betrayed and 
injured maiden, or am I not ?” 

“ Mr. Chowler,” answered Mrs. Bluestocking, 
“ what am I to suppose ?” 

“What are we to suppose!” echoed Dock, 
Latitat and Softly. 

“ In the first place,” answered I, with dignity, 
“ that is not my writing; and, secondly, what 
the deuce have you, gentlemen, to do with the 
business V* 

“ As the clergyman of this village, I,” began 
Softly. 

“ As the heads of society in the village, We—” 
also commenced Latitat; “ hem!—suspicious 
characters—hem! silver 6poons—night—injured 
women—hem!” 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said I, “ as your interfere 
ence is optional, my answers to your impertinent 
questions shall be the same. Mrs. Bluestocking, 
may I inquire in what manner you became aware 
of my intended elopement I” 

“From the following anonymous letter,” an¬ 
swered that lady: 


“ Madam :—From the conversation I nnin- 
tentkm&lly overheard between your pupil, Mary 
Bloomfield, and that wolf in sheep^s clothing Mr. 
Jonas Chowler, 1 have discovered that it is their 
intention to etope to-morrow night. The car¬ 
riage will be in the lane at the back garden-gate, 
as the clock strikes twelve. Your well wisher, 

Q in the Corn kb. 
The Mansion House, Thursday.” 

When Mrs. Bluestocking had concluded, I 
said, “ Pray, where is Miss Mary Bloomfield 
now ?” 

“Safe in her bed room,” answered Mrs. Blue¬ 
stocking. 

“ No, madam !” said Miss Chillyvick. “ Duped 
by the letter I received, I opened her door with 
ray key, and gave her into the arms of her joyous 
lover, Mr. Thomas Jarkson Chowler.” 

“ You could not have been such a consummate 
fool 1” shrieked Mrs. Bluestocking, and more she 
would have said, when a loud knocking was 
heard at the door, and a servant, splashed from 
head to foot, booted and spurred, and looking 
very tired, was shown up, as he said he had 
orders to see me. 

“ A letter for Mr. Chowler.” 

“ Here I am.” 

I tore it open; the hand-writing was the same 
as both of the former letters. It ran thus: 

“ Mr dear Sir : —As by this time I shall be be¬ 
yond the reach of pursuit, I beg to state that you 
have all been humbugged ; that 1 am no earthly 
relation to you, and took your name and cousin- 
ship, to ensure my introduction to Mrs Blue¬ 
stocking’s school. Ask that lady if she remembers 
a vow I made, that within a year of Mary's ad¬ 
mission to her school, she should be out again 1 
Yours truly Frank Bloomfield. 

“P. 8. Many happy days with Miss Phemy 
ChiUyvick!” 

There was a long Silence, broken at length by 
Mrs. Bluestocking. 

“ We have all been duped; but I more than 
all. That girl was put under my guardianship for 
the express purpose of keeping her from that scamp 
Frank Bloomfield, her cousin. He has obtained 
her, and a hundred thousand dollars with her. 
Miss Phemy Chillyvick, you must look for some 
other situation. I have been sadly imposed 
upon.” 

“ I have been foully imposed upon,” said I. 

“I h-have b-been c-cruelly impo-sed upon,'' 
sobbed poor Phemy Chillyvick. 

“ We have all been very much taken in,” 
grunted Dock, Softly and Latitat. 


Flowers have bloomed in our prairies, and 
passed away, from age to age, unseen by man, 
and multitudes of virtues have been acted out in 
obscure places, without note or admiration, Thu 
sweetness of both has gone np to heaven. 
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[BY WILL 0. 8-. 


I lum* not found her yet— 

My eoul Is yet unwounded, 

Though by all heauty and all lift raevounded; 
Though aany a glorious prfctt 
Has flashed before my eyes— 

Mot yet, not yet. 

I haws not found her yet— ' 

There was one that I cherished, 

A creature now of the dim past that hath perished, 
But at the gates of death 
8he said, with parting breath, 

“Not yet—not yet.” 

I hare not found her yet— 

I did not wish one given ( 

Only to part with at the door of heaven, 

While I of lore bereft, 

To earth and toil be left— 

Mot yet, not yet. 

I have not found her yet— 

No angels ever lisp her 

Sweet name to me, and add with gentle whisper 
“ Ere long she shall be thine—” 

Alas, If love be mine 
It la—not yet! 

I have not found her yet— 

Perhaps some day’s unsealing 

Will bring my heart a wonderftil revealing; 

My twin soul shall be known, 

And I no more alone; 

But not—not—yet. 


MILNE BRAY, 

THE ROSE OF WILDE HALL. 

BT MBS. H. MARION STEPHEN8. 


More arrivals! The impatient horses champ 
their bits with anger, the impatient drivers call 
loudly and vainly to impatient drivers in the 
distance, while the eyes of impatient occupants 
of the carriage, shivering under their thin ball¬ 
room dresses, eagerly peer out into the vexed 
crowd to see how near their hope of release may 
be. 

More arrivals! You can hear voice after voice 
taking up die sound, and carrying it on until it 
was lost in that great wide hall, blazing with 
gorgeous chandeliers. 

More arrivals! All ready the city seems to 
ham been gorged of its wealth and beauty to 
All these gorgeous saloons, yet still they come, 
and who does not know that only wealth and 
beauty can gain admittance here. 

More arrivals 1 Not a window in that great 
mansion looming up through the darkness, and 
throwing its thousand eyes upon the crowd 


around, but could boast its own especial illumin¬ 
ation. Not a room that did not radiate beauty 
and genius. Fifth Avenue was for once startled 
out of its fashionable indolence, and allowed its 
heart to beat with something more than ordinary 
anxiety. There was to be an eclipse that night, 
and aU the parties that ever had been, and 
all the parties that ever would come after, 
would be swallowed up in the brilliancy of the 
party that was. Not to have a card to that, was 
to be exempted ever after from fashionable life. 
Hearts had beat with fear and trembling for 


weeks before the event came off, while those sore 
of the entree, were quite as long consulting their 
jewellers, their dressmakers, and the dry goods 
stores generally. Never had Stuart’s been so 
thronged by his wealthy customers as on the 
weeks preceding this wonder of the season. No 
fabric could be too expensive for the exorbitant 
desires of his customers ; could he have woven 
one of sunbeams, there would have been no lack 
of competition for it, and no hesitation over its 
expense, though a whole fortune went to purchase 
it For it was the first and only party ever giv¬ 
en by the great millionaire, Mr. Livingston, and 
the occasion of it, the "coming out," or 
eighteenth birthday of his only daughter. It 
was said, too, that on that occasion she was to 
be openly afilanced to one of the richest and 
most popular men of the day. One who had 
been followed and caressed by half the belles 
and managing mamas in the set he frequented, 
and who, notwithstanding his reputation for ex¬ 
ceeding gallantry, looked upon him as a most 
desirable match. Descended from one of the 
oldest of the old Philadelphia families, who so 
fitting a mate for Carra Livingston as Randal 
Fane? So thought father and mother, but 
unfortunately so did not think Carra Livingston. 

While the crowd is still gathering into that 
gorgeous mansion, let us take a look at the star 
of the evening, as she still lingers in the privacy 
of her own boudoir. 

Eighteen ? She might have been twenty, and 
not belie her years. A fully developed, brilliant 
woman, with large oriental eyes, and long droop¬ 
ing lashes, sat half buried in the depths of a lux¬ 
urious chair. A profusion of jetty curls was 
bvushed back from a high forehead, and allowed 
to fall carelessly in obedience to her own move¬ 
ments, on either side of her. Very long they 
were, and soft as spun silk, and as they quivered 
over her arms and around her shoulders, giving 
glimpses now and then of marble whiteness, she 
seemed more like an exquisite picture of orien¬ 
tal loveliness, than a living, breathing woman. 
Everything about her partook of the same char- 
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acter of Eastern voluptuousness. Pictures, not 
many, but so rare that any one of them would 
have been a fortune, were ranged around the 
walls. Hare gems of antique work sparkled 
about upon the tables, and on the marble slab, 
and indeed all her surroundings were equally 
tasteful and luxurious. One would have known 
by its adornments, that the occupant of that lit¬ 
tle nest of luxury was one that could not live 
away from the beautiful. Beautiful flowers 
bloomed in vases that a queen might have envied 
—the softest and most delicate laces showered 
down over the windows in a perfect foam-cloud. 
The room was small—the smallest in the house 
—and looked, but for its occupant and her sur¬ 
roundings, strangely out of place in the roomy 
mansion. Carra Livingston was an epicure 
in all her tastes and habits. It needed but one 
glimpse of her boudoir to tell you that. And 
as she sat there, with her arms carelessly folded 
in her lap, her great eyes fixed in deep thought 
upon a miracle of a Madonna that graced the 
table before her, her hair falling in shadowy 
waves about her person, you would have been 
obliged to confess, that rich and rare as were her 
surroundings, herself was rarest of them all. 
She was evidently revolving some unpleasant 
subject in her mind, for her eyes had a troubled 
expression not often to be found there, and an 
occasional shiver would startle the wealth of 
curls into sympathetic movement. There was a 
footstep approaching which she must have ftlt 
instead of heard, for her face grew pale as death, 
and her eyes filled up with a fierce, passionate 
Are which it would have been hard to interpret. 
The door opened and closed again without any 
noise, and her mother stood beside her. It might 
have been herself with a few more years added 
to her life. Thd same superb contour, the same 
dark, oriental magnificence of proportion, the 
same great speaking eyes full of all the latent 
elements of passion. From the steady fire given 
and returned between the two pairs of burning 
orbs, you would have seen there was a storm 
brewing, and have felt that when two such na¬ 
tures clashed, it would be no slight turmoil of 
the elements. As the mother stood before her, 
her superb figure half hidden in the wreaths of 
lace which composed her magnificent shawl, 
something of scorn mingled with the sternness of 
command that glittered from her eyes. 

“ Carra/' she 6aid at last, “ why are you not 
dressed ? The halls are already thronged, and 
you are waited for to begin the dancing.*' 

“ I am dressed, mama," she replied. 

“ And those diamonds—his gift. Why you 
haven’t an ornament in your hair.** 


Carry sprang to her feet, sending her curb 
quivering and shaking all over her. 

“ I will not mama—I will not I I tell you 
again, a thousand times again, I will not wear 
them —will not be recognized as part and parcel 
of him—will not be his wife. Not if I die—not 
if you kill me—not if—O, mama, mama, you 
torture me to death. I cannot, will not marry 
him." 

“ You will, Carra.” 

She was walking up and down the room at a 
rapid pace, tossing her curb back and clenching 
her hands. 

“ You will many Randal Fane. Sit down; 
don't disarrange your dress in that way. Sit 
down and tell me what you find so very repul¬ 
sive in Randal ? One of the most eligible men 
in society; handsome, elegant, witty and—” 

“ Wicked, heartless, unprincipled—a libertine, 
a seducer, a blasphemer of all that's good—let 
me help you enumerate his merits." 

“ Who gave you this flattering description of 
Randal Fane 1 Surely not society. He is held 
in vastly different view by society." 

“ Society 1 What greater passport could he 
have to the heart of society than a character of 
that-description! O, yes, society! stamp liber¬ 
tine upon the brow of man, and it is the magnet 
to draw all womankind fluttering around him. 
O, shame upon such degrading womanhood Y* 

“ Carra, you astonish me. Let us have no 
more of this raving. If you have no will of your 
own, I have, and shall execute it; if you are 
contrasting what you are pleased to call a char¬ 
acter for profligacy, with that preaching, prosy, 
methodistical creature whom you so compromised 
yourself with—" 

“ Compromised, mama ?" 

How her eyes blazed. 

“Compromised! What but compromised, 
when a young girl dares to give her heart away 
without consulting her parents V* 

“ I was not thinking of him. I give him up. 
In everything else I will be obedient—only do 
not, do not force this man upon me. I could 
not love him, even if—" 

A flush of crimson flooded Cam's face. Her 
secret bad escaped, and she knew h. 

“ Well, if what ? I don't ask you to love him. 
I should never think or dream of asking a young 
girl to love. I don't think it proper in the least. 
And if this—this, what was his name ?—if you 
have given your heart to him, you have behaved 
very ill, I can tell you, and your father will be 
very angry, and with reason, too. There—I 
hear the music. Where is Milly ? Why don't 
you make her stay with you here *" 
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" Go! do, mama. I will join you soon. Let 
me rest a moment.” 

The hard, stony gaze of the mother lingered 
for a moment on the pale face of her child, and 
then gathering the folds of her lace scarf more 
closely about her, she left the room as noiselessly 
as she had entered. 

Carra had anticipated this scene. She had 
scarcely been consulted regarding the projected 
marriage, although, from some unaccountable 
reason, she knew that it had become the desire 
and intention of her parents that it should take 
place immediately upon her eighteenth birthday. 
What thought she now 1 Was it the bard, dark 
face that came between her and the handsome 
presence of Randal Fane, which caused the color 
to leave her cheek, and her heart to beat with 
such rapidity ? To marry one, loving another, 
where could it end? In which path lay her 
duty ? To marry where she loved, was to of¬ 
fend—mortally offend her parents: to marry the 
man they had chosen for her was to wreck her 
own life. It was a singular thought, that that 
brilliant girl should have been sitting there, 
brooding in her own chamber over sorrows never 
dreamed of by one of her guests, while all about 
her was life and joy and excitement. Her mo¬ 
ments for brooding were few, however. The 
door opened once more in the same soft way, and 
when her mother again left the room, she was 
accompanied by Carra, regal in an unexception¬ 
able attire, but with Randal Fane’s diamonds 
shining among her superb curls. The worldly 
mother had triumphed. 

“ Is It not pitiful? 

In the whole city fall, 

Home she had none.” 

It was mid-winter, the winter succeeding that 
gorgeous summer day upon which the gay bridal 
party of the heir of Wilde Hall left for their city 
homes. How dull our little village grew. Even 
the tongue of scandal was too dull to wag, and 
Harapsted Cottage had lost its brightest flower. 

As I was saying, it was mid-winter, but what 
cared the revellers within that massive mansion, 
that cold and sleet and snow held possession 
without ? The air had been heavy with snow all 
the day, although none had fallen until quite late 
in the evening. The gloom without had render¬ 
ed the light within still more attractive to those 
few whose needs or necessities required them 
still to be upon the street. 

Many a poor wanderer lingered on his way 
to drink in, with greedy ear, sounds of mirth 
and sweet gushes of song that ever and anon came 
whirling out into the night. It seemed almost 


mockery to them, that one person or class of 
persons should be so favored by fortune, while 
others mnst be denied all participation. 

Mistaken mortals 1 Why there was not one 
among them, could they have read the heart of 
Carra Livingston, for whom all this display had 
been devised, that would have changed places 
with her. Not one 1 Poor, and hungry and 
cold they might be, bat they were at least at 
peace with their own hearts. Among the strag¬ 
gling few who lingered until the ground was 
white, and their own garments saturated with the 
falling snow, were two persons, strangely though 
unwittingly connected in each other’s destinies 
—the one a tall dark man, warmly rather than 
richly clad, and a pale, weak girl, whose tottering 
limbs were scarce support enough for her en¬ 
feebled frame. The faces of each were in shad¬ 
ow, although occasionally a glare of light falling 
upon that of the man, revealed an expression of 
earnest, anxious suspense which did not add 
greatly to the beauty of features that nature had 
done little for. And yet, to me, Mason Curtis. 
was not a homely man by any means. If it was 
not a handsome face, it was at least, a trustful 
one. Looking at it, you instinctively felt that. 
It was the sort of face, hard and rugged as were 
its outlines, that inspired you with confidence. 
You knew that, were there a secret combining life 
and death in its clasp, it would be safe in his 
keeping. You could see his heart was in that 
brilliant mansion, for his eyes were firmly rivet¬ 
ed upon its walls. A low moan startled him 
from his reverie; not distant, but faint and low, 
and evidently not far from his vicinity. The 
next moment, a heavy fall claimed all his senses, 
and turning round, he found just by his side a 
bundle of something which might have been 
snow, so white and cold it looked. 

“ My God of heaven, Milne Bray 1” 

His first impulse was to bear her into the man¬ 
sion blazing with light, his next, to divest him¬ 
self of his overcoat, wrap the poor pale thing 
within it, and bear her to the house of one whom 
he knew had been her Mend and playfellow in 
childhood. 

The last chapter of “ John Halifax ” had just 
been concluded, and I was wondering what man¬ 
ner of woman she could be who had the power 
to write so thrilling a work, when the bell 
sounded, and I heard the slip-shod tread* of our 
servant girl skuffing through the hall. 

"Tell Mrs. - I must see her at once. 

Mason Curtis. Is there a fire in the parlor?" 

Without waiting for an answer, be passed the 
girl, pushed open the door, and when I joined 
him, was vigorously rubbing the poor girl's 
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bands, and trying to revive the animation which 
for a time was suspended. 

I will not attempt to describe my surprise. I 
had left Milne Bray one of the gayest, brightest, 
most exquisite little creatures on earth. I found 
her—-myself even could not have told what 

Pefh&ps I was wrong that I did not stop to 
inquire, before rendering the assistance so great¬ 
ly needed. I know some women, severe in what 
they think their sense of virtue, would have done 
so; I did not dare. I had little children grow¬ 
ing up—a daughter that was beginning to be 
what Milne Bray was once. “ We know what 
we are, but we know not what we may be/’ and 
I did not dare. What woman could do, I did; 
but the sunshine was broad and foil upon the 
earth, before ske evinced the slightest sign of an¬ 
imation. Then came weeks of darkness ; weeks 
when the soft plaintive murmur of Milne Bray 
went to the heart of her listeners. In those 
weeks, by degrees, we learned one of those sad, 
sorrowful tales of domestic life which so often 
break in upon our ideas of what the world should 
be. It was a sweet madness, if madness it could 
be called, and yet, even in her unconscious be¬ 
trayal of her love secret, her smiles seemed to 
belong to a past life of sunshine, instead of the 
dark one in which she unfortunately dwelt. 
Poor Milne Bray 1 

In all the village there was none so blithe, so 
joyous, so bewitchingly naive and simple as sweet 
Milne Bray. Her eyes might have stolen their 
soft blue from the summer heaven, and her 
cheeks their tint from the blush rose. Looking 
back now to the time when I first remembered 
her, I think I never saw so perfect a specimen of 
innocent loveliness. Her eyes were of the deep¬ 
est blue, soft and pure as the heart of a violet 
where the dew has lain, and opened with a shy, 
surprised motion, which rendered them irresis¬ 
tibly charming. You were never tired of watch¬ 
ing their expression, or of tracing the blue veins 
crossing and intersecting with die soft bloom 
upon her cheeks. Her complexion was of that 
rare, transparent cast seldom to be met with ex¬ 
cept in the person of a thorough English blonde, 
and her features cast in die most delicate and 
artistic mould. A pair of rosy lips, the very im¬ 
personation of girlish loveliness, closed over the 
pearliest of teeth, and when parted with smiles, 
which they usually were, displayed two dimples 
needed in their corners, wherein larked the very 
essence of roguery. O, a rare specimen of rus¬ 
tic beauty was sweet Milne Bray. And the very 
apple of her eye was she to dear old Grandmoth¬ 
er Bray. The orphan child of & favorite son, 
with no human being else on earth to lay claim 


to her, they seemed to be inseparable. Milne 
had her faults; very grave faults; but Grand¬ 
mother Bray was not one to perceive them. 
Milne knew she was beautiful, and loved nothing 
better than to teat its power over the hearts of 
her rustic admirers. No bird that ever flitted 
through the wildwood of Wilde Hall was ever 
more free and joyous than herself. All day long, 
her song was heard, breaking up in the distance, 
and coming back m detached echoes from over 
the hills. In the garden among her flowaus, 
down in the pasture nursing some pet lamb, or 
trying to make friends with some new arrival m 
the shape of a colt or calf, it was all the same, 
sing, sing, sing, 0, so blithely, till the very birds 
seemed to have learned her melodies. Milne 
Bray had lived at the hall all the days of her life 
that she could remember, and could not easily he 
daunted, whatever might occur there; although 
it must be confessed there was a nervous tremor 
running through her veins, from the time she 
learned that great preparations were making for 
the arrival of the son and heir, until the formid¬ 
able party were actually ensconced beneath its 
roof. 

Fashionable people were fabulous creations to 
her. She had heard her grandmother tell of 
magnificent parties gotten up for the city folks in 
the old squire’s time, but in what way they dif¬ 
fered from us humble villagers was a puzzle to 
her. For the first .time her grandmother had un¬ 
dertaken to lecture her on propriety. 

“ Ladies don’t go so-and-so,” she would say, 
“ladies don’t go skipping about like a ctmy 
little bird as you are, dear, nor leave their hair 
tangled all over their shoulders as yours is now. 
Yon must watch them, and do as they do. Who 
knows ? You might catch one of the big bugs. 
I’m sure you are handsome enoughand the 
old dame smoothed down the wilful flaxen curls, 
aad gaaed into the upturned eyes so innocent in 
their childlike trustingness. “But la, me! I 
hope not ; I couldn’t spare you, dear; no, no, 
not till I am dead; not till I am dead.” 

“ O, grandmother,” and the soft eyes filled 
with tears. 

“ There, never mind, gather your flowers, and 
place them in the chambers. They will be here 
to-night.” 

Milne went; but the lithe, springy joyonsnesa 
had gone from her step. She was thinking of 
what her grandmother had said. She might 
marry a great man ; others had done it: Melinda 
Hawes, Julia Western and Helen Gray. They 
had all married rich men, and had fine homes in 
the city, and came once a year to the village, 
dressed, 0, so magnificently, that everybody ea- 
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▼led them. And why shouldn’t she ? She was 
beautifal—everybody said that; and who knew 
what might happen ? There was Marcus Travers, 
to be sure, who said he loved her, and she loved 
ham better than anything in the world, but her 
pet kitten Tooties, her little colty, and her grand¬ 
mother. She loved him because he always found 
the prettiest birds' nests for her, and never touch¬ 
ed the eggs, knew where the most violets were, 
and could tell her the very moment there was a 
May blossom visible above its great green leaves. 
Bat a city husband; one that she would be afraid 
to look at, and tremble every tftne she heard his 
voice : O, that would be grand. 

Poor old Grandmother Bray—woe, woe the 
day von ever lifted the ibid from ambition in your 
darling Milne’s heart. 

Milne was crouching among her flowers—not 
gathering them—but thinking. She had already 
donned her best dress in honor of the expected 
arrival. A blue and white muslin, which added, 
if possible, another charm to her transparent 
complexion, was the only 4 ‘ best dress ” after all. 
Her neck and arms were bare, and displayed 
more dimples than yon could have counted, 
while a narrow band Of black velvet formed into 
a point at the wrist, rendered her hand and arm 
almost dazzling white. This, with the addition 
of a neat white apron, and a snnbonnet hanging 
by its strings from her arm, composed her sim¬ 
ple and rustic costume. She had at least, settled 
in her city home (in fancy), when her meditations 
were broken up by a gay, laughing voice. 

M I say, Mil, a penny for your thoughts.” 

It was wild Marcus Travels. 

M They wouldn’t be worth it, if I was thinking 
of you.” 

“ I wouldn’t mind if they were not worth it, 
if you only would think of me.” 

The earnestness with which the words were 
spoken, jarred upon hfer feelings just at this 
moment. 

“ That isn’t it; there’s such a field of straw¬ 
berries just over the hill. Such great, plump, 
luscious ones. As big and red as^u your lips, 
Milne. Indeed, yes.” 

Strawberries; that was Milne’s weakness. So 
leaving castles and all behind her, her step soon 
became as light and her song as sweet as before 
it had been silenced by ambitious dreams. 

The golden glow of sunset was settling in vio¬ 
let shadows upon the hills, and the tops of the 
tallest trees were bathing in the brilliant atmos¬ 
phere, when Milne turned her face homeward. 
Marcus kept her company to the branching off 
lane by the turnpike. Ones over her fit of mus¬ 
ing, she had returned to her gay, natural self; and 


after a merry chat with her boy lover, parted 
with him, thinking after all, that no city gentle¬ 
man could be quite so handsome, certainly none 
so good, as Marcos Travers. As she tripped on 
her way, warbling little snatches of song, she 
became suddenly conscious that a gentleman was 
eyeing her with unequivocal admiration. He 
had wandered from Wilde Hall, and either tired 
or indolent, had thrown himself at his foil length 
on the grass, and waS watching her approach 
with singular interest 

If there ever was a passionate admirer of beau¬ 
ty for beauty’s sake, that man was Randal Fane. 
And if ever man had am object worthy of especial 
admiration, he had it now before him in the 
person of Milne Bray. 

You have already heard Miss Carra Living¬ 
ston denounce him as profligate, wicked, etc., etc. 
He was not so. I who know him well—Who 
know his excellencies as well as his fanlta—who 
have more cause to hate him than to speak in 
any regard in his fkvor, say that he was not. 
wicked, nor profligate nor bad m any way, save 
in that passionate impulsive nature which had 
never been subject to control. No! Randal Fane 
was not wicked ! no more so, nor as much, as 
the lax nature c/f society at that time might have 
tolerated in a young mam, moving in his peculiar 
sphere. He was an only son, heir to vast 
estates, spoiled as never was child spoiled before. 
There had been the making of a great, noble and 
good man in Randal Fane; why these noble 
plannings were allowed to to spoiled by ill get¬ 
ting up, I cannot conceive. Physically he was as 
near perfection as man could possibly be. Tall,- 
finely formed, and with a handsome, honest, 
frank face, that won upon the senses and made 
him a universal favorite. Mentally, he was 
richly endowed, but too indolent to profit greatly 
by it. Morally, he was still more indolent and 
culpable. He would recognize a wrong, knowing 
it a wrong, rather than take the trouble to resist 
it. Pleasure was all in all to him, and alas ! for 
him, educated as he was to think nothing short 
of positive crime really wrong, no wonder, with 
the quick impetuosity of his nature, that there 
should be many spots upon his sun that those 
who loved him best most deeply lamented. This 
intense susceptibility to beauty kept him per¬ 
petually in hot water. Every beautiful face- 
charmed him, till he learned that these beautiftil 
stars could do nothing hut shine; then, after com¬ 
promising himself perhaps as no man should 
compromise himself unless he had a mind of his 
own, vacate the ground, and leave it open to 
other admirers. Such was Randal Fane whe n 
Milne Bray first attracted his fcstidkKU eye. She 
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was nearly by his side before recognizing him. 
She started, blushing up to the roots of her gold¬ 
en curls. Her first glance, which had been a 
great stare, more from fright and surprise than 
any other feeling, told her he was handsome; 
superbly handsome. A sort of manly beauty 
that had never greeted her maiden eyes before. 
Her dream in the garden came over her in a mo* 
meat. The handsome husband—the city home. 
Marcus Travers was forgotten—her own sense of 
timidity startled, and she could only murmur: 

“ Have they come f" 

“ Yes, my little wood nymph." 

“ O, dear, no; I’m not a wood nymph, I’m 
Milne Bray." 

"Milne Bray. Milne—pretty name, almost 
as pretty as its owner; where do you live ?" 

“ O, at the hall, to be sure, with Grandmother 
Bray. Are you the heir V* 

“ No. O, no; only a poor follow allowed to 
follow in their train." 

A poor fellow. What a pity, thought Milne, 
that so handsome a man should be poor. She 
had taken his words literally. Milne was all 
simplicity, Randal all art. Not the art that 
dreamed of deceiving an innocent girl, but the 
art that strove to Bet her fears at rest, and ingra¬ 
tiate himself in her good opinion. They were 
the best friends in the world before they returned 
to the hall. She had told him all the news of 
the village, in her artless, girlish way. The sort 
of reckless innocence with which she related the 
details of village life, amused him, and this in¬ 
stance of confiding, childlike confidence dissipat¬ 
ed the languor that had so long hung around 
him. 

I need not describe the surprise of the visitors 
at the hall, the consternation of the grandmother 
of Milne, or the severe looks o# the heir for whom 
all these preparations were made, when Randal 
Fane was seen approaching with Milne Bray 
upon his arm. 

“ I will not allow it," said the heir severely, 
the first time he met Fane alone. “ I will not 
allow it. I know your lax principles, and should 
harm come to Milne Bray, I could never forgive 
myself. I had no idea she was so beautiful." 

“ She will come to no harm from me, believe 
me," replied Randal, the hot blood rustling to his 
face. 

From that time, Milne and Randal were in¬ 
separable. He taught her new songs, and went 
with her to gather wild flowers from the forest 
—preferring them, he said, to any which grew 
in the gardens. One particular style of bouquet 
he taught her which was to be considered especi¬ 
ally his own. The violets were nearly gone 


when he came, and the roses just beginning to 
bud. It was to wreathe the violets and rose buds, 
tier upon tier, the only separation being the long 
green leaves. I had seen one in Milne’s posses¬ 
sion. After a profusion of leaves, came a change 
of half opened red roses, then more leaves, then 
a round of violets—more leaves, and then a circle 
of white rosebuds—more leaves, and another of 
violets, and so on, round after round, die last be¬ 
ing a combination of rosebuds and violets com¬ 
mingled. The combination was so strange that 
I could not forget it. Well for more hearts than 
one that I did not Her step grew more grave, 
and her grandmother wondered to miss her favor¬ 
ite songs. Seek for her where you might, unless 
she was walking in the garden, or among the 
hills with Randal Fane, you would have found 
her at her books. No teacher had she but Ran¬ 
dal Fane; no incentive to exertion but his 
applause. 

1 had not seen her for a week, and I could not 
but observe the singular change that had come 
over her. I thought she had been trying to ape 
the ladies at the hall, and was not quite pleased 
with her for bo doing. 

“ Why, how changed you are, Milne!” I said 
to her one day. “ One would think, by the 
stateliness of your step, and your demure man¬ 
ner, that you had been taking lessons of the fash¬ 
ionable ladies at the hall. You can beat them 
now, any one of them, at elegant appearance." 

“ O, do you think it ? Do you really think it ? 
I should be so glad, 60 happy, if—" 

She stopped short, uncertain how to proceed. 
She had said either too much, or not enough. 

“ Milnel" 

“ O, don’t—don’t look at me so! I want to be 
worthy of him. I am to be his wife." 

I was thunderstruck. I could not tell in which 
path lay my duty. I knew the reputation for 
what Is wickedly called gallantry of Randal 
Fane, and yet so strong was my belief in him, 
that nothing could convince me he intended to 
wrong this innocent girl, so accidentally thrown 
in his path. 1 knew he was engaged to the beau¬ 
tiful heiress, Miss Livingston, and if so, could 
have nothing in common with sweet Milne Bray. 
I could not see my way at all. If I spoke to 
Granny Bray, she, in her imbecility, might con¬ 
sider me trying to put (as she used to say) 
between fortune and her beautiful grandchild. I 
had ventured to speak to Milne, but she repulsed 
me with scorn, saying I was not the first one 
that had tried to malign the best man on earth. 
I went to him—told him the wrong he was doing 
an innocent girl. ** Trust me 1" were the only 
words I could get from him. But I could not 
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trust him. Then I went to Marcus Travers. 
He was looking haggard and weary, and scarcely 
answered to my earnest solicitation. 

“No nse," he said, mechanically. “No use— 
I’ve tried my best. It is killing me, but I've 
tried my best." 

u Try once more, Marcus, do—for her sake, 
and your own. I can't understand it at all. 
Do try.” And he did. 

That night, after the party left, Marcus met 
her in the grove where she had so often wan¬ 
dered with Kandal. Her face went crimson, then 
pale, and she would have passed him; but he 
stood firm in her path. 

“ I must speak with you, Milne—I must / He 
is deceiving you—indeed he is ; everybody knows 
it but you and your blind old grandmother. He 
never will marry you." 

“And why, pray V* answered Milne, drawing 
herself up to her full height and evincing as 
much scorn as it was in her nature to display. 

“ Because—because—0, Milne, why wont you 
sec it ? You are a poor girl—be is rich. You 
have never been in his sort of society—how could 
he take you there, knowing you could not ap¬ 
pear as the great folks appear T—and you would 
be laughed at! Yes, Milne—don’t look at me 
so ? You would—you would be scorned, even if 
he did marry you, which he never will, and you 
would be miserable!” 

“ Miserable ! everybody abuses him! I don’t 
see what for. I know why you do, but all in the 
world that you or any one else can say never 
will change my mind." 

° O, Milne—0, Milne ! Then there is really 
no hope for me." 

“ How presumptuous!" she said, scornfully. 

M Not presumptuous, Milne. We have been 
children together, and I did think—but never 
mind; that is pastmow. I pray God you may 
never be the worse for it I love you, Milne, as 
never man loved before." 

“ Man r 

“ Well, boy then. I might have changed; he is 
sure to. Milne, the whole happiness of two lives 
lies in the next five minutes. You see that tree 
in the distance, standing stark and lone, as I 
shall stand, if you leave me ? I say now, as I 
have said time and again, I love you ! I am not 
rich, but I have a good home to shelter us. And 
God knows there is not a thing on earth that 
would add to your comfort, that you would not 
have. You see that tree 1 —I ask you to be my 
wife—in five minutes it will be reached. Con¬ 
sider well; if you love me, if you ever have 
loved me, don’t hesitate to say so. That tree 
once past, and our separation is eternal. Milne 1 


Milne! for the last time, think of it! Think of 
all the days of happiness we have passed to¬ 
gether ; for the last, last time." Marcus was 
white as a sheet, and his voice, usually so mu¬ 
sical, came in harsh, hoarse whispers. “ For the 
last, last time!" he said. He was hurt, reck¬ 
less, almost savage. He thought her cruel, and 
so she was. “ We are almost to the tree, for 
the last, last time !" 

Milne looked at the tree, only a few feet from 
where she stood. It looked tall and ghastly In 
the waning light; there was even an awkward 
bend in it, which she remembered long, long 
after. But ambition was stronger than fear; 
her trust in Randal Fane stronger than either. 
She would not answer, but walked slowly on— 
her eyes riveted npon the setting sun. How 
gorgeous the clouds lay, tier upon tier! Did she 
read her future in the waning light ? If she did, 
then woe the reading; for even as she gazed, a 
dark storm-cloud drifted slowly up and flung its 
pall over all the pile of brilliancy. She had 
passed the tree, and still walked on. Turning 
to look for Marcus, she saw him standing be¬ 
neath it, his face white as a sheet, his eyes 
glaring fiercely on the waning light Still she 
walked on. When she turned again, he was 
gone, and the tree looked more lonely and 
ghastly than ever. 

After that, there came letters thick and fast to 
Milne Bray, and the bloom grew warmer and 
wanner npon her cheek. Then the day came 
which brought no letter. After that, few and 
far between were these eagerly looked for mes¬ 
sengers of love, and at last, they ceased alto¬ 
gether. Grandmother Bray saw her beautiful 
pet fading out day by day, but wisdom came too 
late—she could not save her. Three months 
had past, and no letter had gladdened Milners 
troubled heart. She was but the shadow of her 
former self; the bloom was gone from her 
cheek, the lustre from her eye, and there was a 
heartache in every langnid step she took. Then 
—O, greatest of trials! the news came that 
Randal Fane was to be married. Milne heard it 
in stony silence, bearing her grandmother’s quer¬ 
ulous reproaches without a word of comment. 

That night, when the sun went down, Milne 
Bray was missing. They looked for her in the 
garden amdbg the dead blossoms, and down by 
the meadow where there had been a path kept 
through the snow, and under the tree by the 
turnpike where she had parted with Marcus; but 
no Milne was to be found. She had wandered 
away, begging her passage from place to place, 
till she reached New York. There, almost the 
first person she saw, was Randal Fane. He whs 
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leaving his hotel to attend the party at Mr. Liv¬ 
ingston’s, and there Mason Curtis found her. In 
her simple murmurings, I had found out enough 
to know that beyond the very culpable wrong of 
winning a young girl’s heart to cast it off again, 
Randal Fane was free from blame towards 
Milne. It was a delicate position—I did not 
know how to act. I decided at last to call upon 
Miss Livingston. I knew all the heart she had 
to bestow had long since been given to her noble 
teacher, Mason Curtis. It was a difficult task to 
perform, but at last I obtained material for form¬ 
ing a bouquet of violets and rose-buds, such as 
Randal had made for Milne. This I intended 
to leave with Miss Livingston, sure of Randal’s 
seeing it. I was not in society , and scarcely 
■.privileged to call upon a lady of her standing. 
She received me very cordially, spoke of Mason 
Curtis as my friend, and altogether seemed so 
. agreeable, that I was charmed with her. 

While we were talking, and before I had 
broached the subject nearest my mind, Randal 
Fane was announced. He started, looked at 
me, and then at the bouquet which I had until then 
concealed. He half held out his hand, as if to 
take it from me; then recoiled, turning pale as 
death, and finally sat down ‘in impenetrable si¬ 
lence. Miss Livingston saw there was some 
mystery, but was too self-possessed to mako any 
inquiry. My purpose was accomplished, and 
presenting my bouquet to Miss Livingston, I 
took my departure. Miss Livingston followed 
me to the door; 1 gave her my address and left. 
I had not proceeded many squares, when a quick 
step behind me, and a hand upon my arm, made 
. me turn. It was Randal Fane. 

“ You know where she is—you have seen her! 
0, I’m not so bad, after all. Do yon think I 
have been happy ?” 

“Do you think sin is ever happy?” I 
• answered. 

“ But I tell you there is no sin. I did love 
her—do love her ! Only let me see her—only 
let me hear her say she forgives me 1” 

I let him accompany me home—leaving him 
in the adjoining room, while I went in to pre¬ 
pare Milne. I found her sitting up in bed, her 
•yes bright with eagerness, her cheeks flushed 
with their old warm bloom. She was listening 
earnestly, as if life and death depended upon 
what she had heard. 

“ 0, it was his step 1 it was 1 Don’t say no ! I 
couldn’t be deceived so. I should know it any¬ 
where. 0, do let me see. My Randal—mine— 
mine—mine.” 

O, how she dwelt upon the word! It was 
past my power to consent or refuse now. Ran¬ 


dal had beard-her words, and beftre I could in¬ 
terfere, he held her in his arms, on his heart, 
where her home was to be forever and forever 
mom. Need I say more ? Who does not know 
that Mason Curtis was at length rewarded with 
the hand of the young heiress, Miss Livingston ? 
Who does not know that Milne Bray became 
the sweetest and most lovable wife in existence ? 
And who does not know that Randal Fane cast 
away at the altar that indolent, vacillating dis¬ 
position which had earned him so foul a name, 
and Milne Bray so deep & grief. Grandmother 
Bray still lives, but bedridden and imbecile in 
the extreme; and the greatest sorrow that comes 
to either of them is that old querulous voice 
mumbling over and over again—“poor lost 
Milne! poor lost Milne 1” Lost Milne 1 bat O, 
most happily found. 


WESTERN COURT ETIQUETTE. 

The judge of a Western court recently de¬ 
cided a point adverse to a certain lawyer. The 
lawyer was stubborn, and insisted that the court 
was wrong. 

“ I tell you that I am right!” yelled the court, 
with flashing eyes. 

“ I tell you, you are not!” retorted the counsel. 

“ I am right!” reiterated the court. 

“ I say you aint!” persisted the counsel. 

“ Crier,” yelled the judge, “ I adjourn the 
court for ten minutes.” And jumping from the 
bench, he pitched into the counsel, and after a 
lively little fight, placed him hors du combat ; after 
which, business was again resumed, but it was 
not long before another misunderstanding arose. 

“ Crier,” said the court. “ we will adjourn this 
time for twenty minutes.” And he was about 
taking off his coat, when the counsel said: 

“ Never mind, judge, keep on your coat—the 
p’int is yielded—my thumb's out o’ j int, add 
I’ve sprained my shoulder 1” — Illinois Whig. 


RESPONSIBILITY. 

A young man in Virginia had become sadly 
intemperate. He was a man of great capacity, 
fascination and power, but he had a passion for 
brandy which nothing could control. Often in 
his walks a friend remonstrated with him, but in 
vain; as often, in torn, would he urge this friend 
to take the social glass in vain. Chi one occa¬ 
sion the latter agreed to yield to him, and as they 
walked up to the bar together, the barkeeper 
said—“ Gentlemen, what will you have ?” 

“ Wine, sir,” was the reply. 

The glasses were tilled, and the two friends 
stood ready to pledge each other in renewed 
friendship, when one paused and said to his in¬ 
temperate friend: 

“ Now if I drink this glass, and become a 
drunkard, will yon take the responsibility ?” 

The drunkard looked at him with severity, 
and said: 

“ Set down that glass!” 

It was set down, and the two walked away 
without saying a word .—Christian Advocate. 
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BT DB. J. HATBSS. 

The green, green leaves of the forest trees, 

Of all flights are the finest; 

lad the rufltllng gay of the woodland bay, 

Of music, is the rarest. 

They clap their hands in the wide, wide lands, 
While fruit and flowers are gvowk^. 

And they shout all day, In the forest gay, 

As summer winds are blowing! 

The deep green leaves of the forest trees, 

All speak of life as Urlng; 

And their waving sway, and their long, long stay, 
Strong wings to hope are giving; 

Vet Uke the flower of a sunny hour, 

They hud, and bloom, and wither; 

And still bid ns hope, till the spell is broke, 

And perish altogether! 

Hove the leaves of the forest trees. 

They speak to ms first of spring; 

And in inmmer’s hour they build me a bower, 
Where I and the wild-birds sing! 

I weave my wreaths of the green, green leaves, 
That hang on the treee above; 

And place on that brow, as a sacred vow, 

The pledge of my early love! 

The green, green leaves of the forest trees, 

Of all sights are the fairest; 

And the rustling gay of the woodland bay, 

Of musks, is the rarest! 

They teach ns too, though their words are few, 
And dim our eyes with sorrow, 

That we—as they—&U, at winter’s death eall, 
And hope a brighter mocrow! 


THE LIVID HAND: 

—OB,— 

HUGH MTLUBB’S WARRING. 


BT MART W. JANVBIN. 


The twilight Is sad and dreary, 

The wind blows wild and free, 

And Uke the wings of sea-birds 
Flash the white caps of the sea. 

But In the fisherman’s cottage 
There shines a ruddier light. 

And the little foce at the window 
Peers out into the night.—Low ovbllow. 

Thbjlb was a terrible •torm off the coast of 
Scotland. Every frightened sea-bird had hastened 
landward and folded its wings ere the tempest 
earns down upon the water. Every ship upon the 
sea had furled her sails; and every fisherman, 
gating anxiously into the sullen sky, pointed die 
prow of his little skiff shoreward, straining each 
nerve to touch the beach ere the gale should break. 
Mountain breakers came booming in and broke 
open the hard shore with a noise like thunder; 
in little eaves among the rocks the angry waters 


hissed and healed, and lushed with a hoilosr 
sound; and hnge foam-capped waves Wished 
themselves into fury at the base of a high, rooky 
promontory, fiur ap on whose summit a little 
foatehed-roofed cottage perched like an •agio's 
eyrie—a bright red glare from its windows stream¬ 
ing far and wide over the sea. 

Inside the oottage a comely woman sat beside 
the hearth, with an anxious, troubled look upon 
her features—now lifting her head te listen to the 
roaring sea, then retouching the little tea-table 
spread with its clean deif ware and savory lare— 
oat-meal cakes, golden batter, and snowy cord; 
or nervously arranging a suit of stoat linsey- 
woolsey over a chair at the fire plaee. And a 
babe slept quietly in its little wooden cradle near 
the hearth; and at the window looking upon the 
sea whore a row of gleaming lamps had been 
hong, stood a fair-haired boy of five summers, 
•hading bis face with his little hand, and peering 
wishfully oat into the darkness. I 

44 Mither, mither !’* exclaimed the boy,at length, 
44 1 see the ship 1 I see it 1 Father's ship's 
cornin' in 1" And he capered and danced with 

joy- 

The woman at the fire-place came eagerly for¬ 
ward. Bat, looking from the window, she saw 
only the gleaming white caps of the breakers. 

44 Hoot, hoot, bairn 1" she exclaimed. 44 Ye 
dinna ken yer father’s vessel m such a storm as 
this 1 It could na reach port, wi’ the wild sea 
boilin' over Cromarty Rooks yonder. He will 
keep in the offing all night, or pnt into harbor 
dooa the coast somewhere—Captain Miller kens 
the sea bettsr'n yon or I, laddie! Come to yer 
supper, Hugh I Father'll na get in to-night, and 
ye'd better be in bed, laddie 1" 

Turning from the window. Mis. Miller bustled 
about, set back the chair covered with garments 
from the fire; poured out a bowl of milk, and 
placed a high chair for the boy, then sat down 
at the fire-place. Ho food could pass her own 
lips, for, despite her brave words, a terrible fear 
for the husband abroad on the waters was nt her 
heart; but for her child's sake, she strove to 
appear calm. 

44 Come, Hugh, laddie, come for yer supper, 
ead then to bed, for ye must be up betimes to go 
down to the harbor wi’ me, and see the ships 
come in. Come, Hugh 1" 

But the little form at the window did not stir. 
Intently the child's eyes piereed the darkness, 
with straining eye-balls seeking to shape into 
form the white foam upon the crested breakers. 

44 Mither, mither 1" be cried, at length, 41 it is 
the ship I see I—father’s, and Donald Wilson's, 
and many morel Therel see, mither 1 sesl— 
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Either stands on the deck, and points—and they 
steer in—they’re cornin’, slither I don’t yon see 
'em 1 right among the rooks there! and father is 
first—and he points, and points—look, milker V* 

But the excited mother saw nothing, save the 
crested waves. 

“ Come away, laddie ! ye’re daft, wi' watching 
there at the window. Come away, Hugh!” 
And she sought to lead him to the fire-place. 

“Na, na, mither! Dinna make me go!” 
And the boy straggled free from her hand, and 
again pressed his little face close to the win¬ 
dow-pane. “ I maun see the ship,—ah, mither, 
It’s gone—gone ! I C&nna see it—but, mither, the 
sea! the sea! it is all mad and foamin’, and I see 
father in it, and he reaches oat his hand to ns— 
don’t you see it, mither ? father's hand ! a great, 
while hand, right here!—close here I—take hold 
of it, mither , mither /” And with a shrill scream' 
of fear and superstition, the boy’s strained eye¬ 
balls tinned in their sockets, his little hands 
clenched in a convulsive grasp over one of his 
mother’s, and he fell in a dead faint into her 
arms. 

“ Pair laddie—pair bairn !” sighed the mother, 
as she tenderly lifted him in her arms, and chafed 
hh little wrists and temples; then, with one foot 
upon the rocker of her baby’s cradle, watched 
Hugh’s troubled, fitful slumbers through all that 
terrible night, while the storm rocked the little 
cottage to and fro, and beat at the windows like 
an angry demon, and the waves thundered on 
the beach below—pair laddie, he’s his father's 
joy, and always claps his wee hands in glee when 
he spies the ship cornin’, in. But it is a terrible 
nfght 1 God keep my gude man safe on the 
stormy sea. He’s been out many a wilder night, 
and why should I fear now f” Yet all that night 
of storm, that pale woman sat silent arid shudder¬ 
ing—her heart keeping time to the booming 
breakers and the trampling surf upon the shore; 
and little Hugh, tossing in broken slumbers, 
talked of the great white hand he had seen wav¬ 
ing from the angry ocean. 

And when the morning broke sweet and mild, 
and the waves rolled in upon the shore with a 
gentle murmur, and the little sea-faring village 
of Cromarty was early astir, a group of fisher¬ 
men upon the harbor beach gathered about two 
or three wan, ghastly forms lying stark and stiff 
upon the sand. And then Jane Miller, holding 
her boy by one hand and hugging her flaxen¬ 
haired babe tightly to her bosom, came with 
fierce strides down over the sands; and when she 
had looked upon one white, dead face, framed in 
its long golden curls all draggled with brown 
sea-weeds—when she had sat down on the wet 


beach; and drawn that head to her bosom, and 
kissed the lips and stroked every feature, uttering 
no words, only broken moans—then the rude 
fisherman, standing apart, whispered in husky 
tones, “ It was a terrible storm last night I We 
shall hear o' mickle shipwreck before sundown ; 
but the salt sea never strangled the life onto’ 
braver hr blither laddie than pair Captain Miller!” 

But little Hugh, standing pale and still beside 
his mother, uttered no cry or sob, as children do 
at the sight of death in its ghastliness, nor shrank 
away in terror; he only stooped, and lifting one 
cold, livid, hand in both his own, kissed it rever¬ 
ently, then laying it gently down upon the sands, 
whispered softly and superstiriously, " I knew it 
last night. I saw the hand! It was a wraith*s , 
mither!” ■ — ■ - 

In the little sea side cottage of Cromarty, Hugh 
Miller grew up to vigorous boyhood. Very 
early he came to the knowledge that his mother, 
bereft of the husband of her youth, must lean 
upon her stalwart boy for support, and that very 
knowledge made him thoughtful for her comfort 
far beyond his years. Many a day he parsed 
upon the blue waters in his little fisher-boat; and 
the fruits of these piscatory excursions, sold at 
the neighboring towns, added to their humble 
income. 

But the lad, though yielding and obedient, and 
filial to the slightest wish of the maternal voice, 
still nursed in his heart a strange wild spirit of 
waywardness which manifested itself, not so much 
in action or speech, as in moods of gloomy 
thoughtfulness, when, for hours and days together, 
he would stray alone over the heather-clad hills 
and lonely moors, through the thick woods, or 
along the wild sea-beach listening to the solemn 
voice of the ocean, or silently conning the myste¬ 
rious lore of rock and shell; and it was in one of 
these little excursions, when his adventurous 
spirit had led him to penetrate into a deep cave 
under a wild ledgy promontory heading far out 
on the wild Scottish coast, that the tide, inrush- 
ing into the rocky cavern, bubbled and boiled 
up around his youthful form, and he came nigh 
paying with his life the penalty of his rashness. 

Perhaps thus and there, in these solitary ram¬ 
bles, alone with nature and her wonderfht works, 
the youth’s mind was imbued with that love for 
those geological discoveries which he afterwards 
made, and which have so enriched the lore of our 
age, and created Hugh Miller the prince of geol¬ 
ogists. Certain it is, that the boy, imbued by 
the inspiration of Nature, discarded his books, 
threw his dry Latin grammar to the wind, and 
free from the thraldom of schools, passed the 
greater portion of his days in his explorations. 
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collecting and arranging Into a miniature cabinet, 
fossils, sheHe, sea-weeds, rocks, and petrifactions, 
till the little cottage on the cliff was in danger of 
being converted into a veritable museum and the 
young Hugh into a showman. 

But one evil resulted from this wild, erratic 
life; it begot hi the lad a distaste for discipline, 
led him into many vagabondish adventures, and 
sometimes uiged him into frays where feuds with 
his young companions were the inevitable results 
of his desire to stand foremost and submit to no 
leader over him. 

At length, a depredatory excursion, in com¬ 
mon with the clique of other Cromarty boys, 
upon a fruit orchard, led to the menace of pun¬ 
ishment in a manner quite too public to suit the 
youthful hero's tastes—vis., at the hand of the vil¬ 
lage magistrate; and the valiant trespasser on fruit 
guarded as the golden apples of the Hesperides, 
took refuge in flight, and retreated to his quon¬ 
dam fastness, the inaccessible cave by the sea¬ 
side, armed with two redoubtable weapons—the 
rusty barrel of a horse pistol, and an old bayonet 

Here, a day or two of starvation cooled his 
youthful ardor, and he emerged stealthily to seek 
by night the house of an uncle who acted as his 
guardian; and, after mnch persuasion, and the 
promise of a helping hand for the support of his 
mother, he followed his uncle's wish to become 
apprenticed to a mason of his native town. Thus 
the wild, erratic youth, foregoing his olden ram¬ 
bles by the seashore and through the forests, set 
himself to work right earnestly, preparing him¬ 
self by a useful occupation, for the still further 
knowledge of that science to which he afterwards 
wholly devoted himself. 80 he passed his days 
in the labors of his arduous occupation, though 
his migratory nature continually prompted him 
to change the scene of his tolls ; now working a 
long day at his trade, now exploring at twilight 
the woods and seashores, still adding fossils, 
rocks and sea-weeds to his cabinet, and at even¬ 
ing arranging and labelling them, or, as youth 
of his ardent temperament are prone to do, scrib¬ 
bling verses under the inspiration of the Muses. 

Thus Hugh Miller's youth went by, with no 
heralding of his future greatness, and the embryo 
man of science bore no character among his as¬ 
sociates other than “ a flighty, good for-nothing, 
clever sort of fellow." Like a ship without a 
rudder, he drifted astray, blown by every chance 
wind, till another hand joined with his own, 
another voice gently reclaimed him, and by her 
kindly and Arm counsels led him into a new 
path whose end was Fame . And that gentle 
teacher other great and good men have had 
before—a wife I 


. The circumstances of their meeting wove ro¬ 
mantic. At Inverness, where the roving youi^ 
man bad gone to engage as a common mason, at 
Inverness dwelt a proud family—“ of noble birth, 
though in somewhat decayed circumstances," and, 
like other proud families of Scotland, they boasted 
a beautiful daughter. Now this beautiful daughter, 
though folly cognisant of her birth, and educated 
and refined, yet was none the less prevented from 
pausing one evening in her accustomed twilight 
walk by the kirk-yard, and holding chat with 
the brighteyed, comely young mason, whose 
trowel was employed in plastering up the kirk- 
yard wall; and so, twilight after twilight brought 
these meetings, till the trowel was laid aside, and 
the young mason paused to ehat, or gather tho 
wild roses that overrun the Wall, and finally, to 
imprison her white fingers in his—and, later, his 
working-day clothes lain aside, for a neat suit ef 
gray and the picturesque tartan plaid over his 
shoulders which well became his manly figure, 
they two walked far and late under the summer 
moon, through the romantic environs of Inver¬ 
ness, and the beautiful young girl, listening to 
the words of love which escaped his lips far 
oftener than the creed of schools, or geological 
lore, surrendered her heart into his keeping and 
became his betrothed. Thus and there Hugh 
Miller met the good angel of his life; at Inverness 
they were married. 

Yean had gone by, and wealth and fame had 
come to the mason geologist. The world—and 
most of all, his own Scotland—had acknowl¬ 
edged his genius. Men of science took this man, 
unlearned in the creed ef the schools, but rich in 
the lore of nature, by the hand, and pronounced 
him their more than peer, their king; for his dar¬ 
ing mind and active resources had opened a new 
path wherein they might follow and gather 
crumbs of wisdom. 

But not at first, or speedily, had the reward of 
his labors come. There were days devoted to 
other pursuits which must earn the livelihood of 
his family, ere the long evenings came which be 
reserved to pass in the more congenial studies 
that claimed his interest; and at this early period, 
his faithful and true-hearted wife, joining heart 
and hand with her husband's interests, taught the 
boys and girls of Cromarty to read and spell, 
while Hugh Miller toiled at a small salary in the 
Cromarty Bank. Thus, from their earnings, the 
couple eked out a frugal support; and when 
children sprang up about them, the young father 
supplied the increased expenditures of his house¬ 
hold, by turning penny-a-liner, and writing for 
the magasines, upon his favorite geological 
science. 
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But brighter days followed ; and, as I have 
said, Hugh Miller became rich and famous. He 
wrote much and well upon every topic—essays, 
lectures, scientific truths, and books, issued from 
his pen in startling succession; and then came 
those two great works which won him universal 
fame, and placed him foremost in the ranks of 
known geologists—“ The Old Red Sandstone ” 
and “ Footprints of the Creator/' Of these we 
need not speak. They are found in every 
library in the land—standard works, written in 
concise, forcible, vigorous style; and treating of 
that from whose bosom we all sprung, and where 
we must all sleep at last—our mother earth, with 
her wonderful belongings—rock, fossil, and pet¬ 
rifaction—tracing, m very truth, through all, the 
" footsteps of the Creator/' 

But at length, in the prime of his years, the 
vigor of his manhood, when it seemed as though 
he should have sat down “ under his own vine and 
fig tree," to enjoy the fruit of his labors, there 
came a dark phase in the life of Hugh Miller. 

His bodily vigor gave way; his mind reeled 
under the strain of too intense mental labor; and 
when his last work, “The Testimony of the 
Rocks," was finished, Hugh Miller lay on a sick 
bed from which he rose a nervous, morbid, 
gloomy man. Then followed months of intense 
suffering. The over-taxed brain was pierced 
with sharp pains, and refused to act or think; 
his excited imagination conjured terrible visions 
before his eyes; shadowy forms crouched, ready 
to spring upon him'when he went into the dark¬ 
ness ; a haunting fear of robbers, housebreakers, 
murderers, led him to convert his own study, 
even his bed-chamber, into a perfect armory, 
where hung weapons of every description, to put 
into instant requisition against the dreaded foe. 

Alas, that the noble brain was fast reding into 
madness; for, so surely as he had overtaxed 
himself, so surely must the reaction come! Shall 
it not serve as a warning to you, O scholar, bend¬ 
ing over your books by the midnight lamp—to 
you, O pale author, writing your heart’s blood 
into your glowing creations—to you, O proud, 
brave, earnest man of science, distilling the very 
juices of your brain into truths for the world of 
letters—when, in future, you read how Hogh 
Miller, the mason geologist of this nineteenth 
century, died ?****♦ 

There was a cheerful family gathering about 
the supper-table in Hugh Miller’s pleasant parlor. 
For weeks “father" bad not been so well or 
cheerful; for he smiled and chatted with the 
children as he sipped his tea, and when die happy 
wife removed the tea-tray, and the household 
circle gathered about the fireside, he " told sto¬ 


ries"—old legends of cattles, loch and glen, 
when brave Robert Bruce led gallant Scotsmen 
to the fray, and Sir William Wallace's name 
rang like a bugle call through Scotland’s hills. 
Then he took the youngest on his knee and 
stroked his flaxen hair—even as his own father, 
many and many a year before, had stroked his 
own carls in the Cromarty cottage by the sea¬ 
side—then read aloud several humorous pieces, 
ere be sent the children from him and retired, 
tranquil and calm, to his own room. 

“ Mama, isn’t papa going to get well right off ? 
I hope so, mama, because I like to have him 
read to us the funny stories he read to-night I" 
said the smallest prattler, as the mother lifted him 
softly into his cot. 

“ Perhaps so. It will be a blessed thing for 
papa to be wholly well once more, darling!" 
said the mother, with a happy light in her eyes, 
as she kissed the child and left it to its slumbers. 
“ God grant him renewed health and vigor," she 
sighed, as she went down the staircase, thinking 
how often of late the dark wing of illness bad 
brooded over that home; and as she sat down at 
the deserted hearth, to think over all the days of 
her happy wedded life, till came the dark cloud 
which had latterly overwhelmed it, she prayed 
earnestly, and with tear-filled eyes, “ God grant 
him health once more 1" 

Alas for the hopeful woman!— for, when 
morning came, shrieks, and sob9, and cries of 
terror echoed from the room Hngh Miller had 
last night entered—a room his footsteps might 
never more pass, save as he lay straight and still 
in his shroud. For, in the midnight hour, mad¬ 
ness, long dreaded, and kept at bay, had indeed 
settled down upon his brain. And in the mid¬ 
night had he risen from his bed, penned a few 
wild words, touching, and pitiful to tears in their 
very incoherency, then taken the fatal revolver 
from the wall, and pointed it to a heart than 
which a nobler never beat in human bosom. 

Those few significant words, penned to the 
wife of his youthful love: “ Dearest Lydia, — My 
brain — it bams /— it bums /” told what agony of 
Buffering, driving Reason from its throne, tempted 
poor Hugh Miller to the suicide’s fate 1 

But who shall say but, in that terrible mid¬ 
night honr, the superstition of his boyhood did 
not return to him? Who shall say, but the 
wraith of his father’s ghost, and the dreaded livid 
hand which hod waved and beckoned him once 
from out the wild Cromarty sea-waves, did not 
then beckon him into the world of silence and 
mystery : even the silent land of death ? 

No man knows how, in that awful midnight, 
Hugh Miller, the Scotch geologist, died 1 
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FORGIVENESS. 

bt irrrrix u. bill. 


Forgive the error* of thy erring brother, 

E'en though hi* deed* hare strewn thy way with thorns, 
And while wrathful passion* reign in him. prove thou 
That loving kindness all thy thought adorns— 

Better thy portion, with a peaceful spirit, 

Thao all the glory of bis brighter times; 

Can wealth or honor soothe the conscience stricken, 

And chase from memory committed crimes! 

For thee the sunshine has a radiant glory, 

And o'er thy heart love sheds its kindly gleam; 

But ah, for thy poor, fallen, erring brother, 

A peaceful, happy light can never beam; 

Darkness and gloom, the fruits of evil doings, 

Infold the erring in the deepest night— 

Pity the false, forgive their guile and conning, 

And be thou grateful for Truth's guiding light. 

Trampling and pushing, getting straw In bundles, 

To seo it scattered by a puff of wind— 

Striving and straining, in its greed of gaining, 

Rest never coroes unto the crooked mind; 
peacefully sleep the innocent and lovely, 

Phantoms dare not disturb the pore in heart— 

Bat ah. what weary vigils keep the spirits, 

Who from the ways of peace and troth depart. 

Pity the erring with their bitter portion. 

E'en when they braise thee. In their trampling round; 
Corse them not, sister! curse them not, 0 brother! 

Though they in guile and wickedness abound; 

But when thy spirit's bruised, be meek, forbearing, 

And to the law of kindness ever true, 

And though they crash and mock thee, still keep praying. 
44 Father forgive,’* they think “ not what they do.” 


THE HEROINE AND MARTYR. 


BT MARY A. LOW ELL. 


On the borders of Lorraine, near Vaneouleurs, 
there is a small village called Domremi. The 
village itself was merely a single street, in which 
there were a few small and unpretending houses, 
a modest church, and a little wayBideinn near it. 
The inhabitants were simple peasants, with no 
great stock of riches or learning; but easy and 
contented enough with their soup maiyre every 
day, some bread and a bottle of light wine, a 
barrel of which would hardly have intoxicated. 

The little inn was kept by one Jaques d’Arc, 
an old man, who, without any great wisdom, or 
much experience in the ways of the world, was 
yet better informed than most of his neighbors ; 
being very fond of reading, and getting besides 
all the news from those who stopped at his house. 

The old inn-keeper’s love for reading descend¬ 
ed to his only daughter, who assisted him greatly 
in his business. Her mother being dead, the 
charge of the inn had devolved principally upon 
the young girl, who showed every disposition to 


help her father, and lighten the burden of his de¬ 
clining years. Living a life of irreproachable 
virtue, with a somewhat grave and sober air set¬ 
tled upon her countenance, a thoughtful and 
subdued expression in the eyes, os if they were 
“ turned inward/* she saw little of what was 
passing before her, except to perform her work. 
This she never left undone, for her tenderness 
towards her father was too great to have her 
forget his interests for a moment, while anything 
was at stake ; but when that was over, she usually 
sat down alone to her books. 

And yet, had one marked the girl at such 
moments, he would have seen a spdden light 
spring to her face, a flash of inspiration to her 
eye, succeeding the dreamy and thoughtful mood 
of which we have spoken. As it was, there was 
no one to observe all this. Jaques d’Arc boasted, 
as well he might, of his good, industrious and 
affectionate daughter, and all the villagers agreed 
with him, that there never was such a treasure. 

Still, although all acknowledged her worth, 
the maiden had attained the ripe age of twenty- 
seven, and no suitor had yet appeared to wile 
her away from her filial duties. She had listened 
to no tale of love, such alone as would have 
been welcome to her, and from die voice of com¬ 
pliment, such as idle travellers might now and 
then bestow, at an inn, upon an ordinary serving- 
maid, Joanne turned away with a hauteur which 
puzzled and disturbed them. 

Tall, and of commanding figure, the black 
garb which she wore as mourning for her mother, 
seemed to give dignity and a grave charm to her 
countenance, which, though not handsome, was 
strangely interesting. Even when engaged in 
the most menial offices, no one dared to speak 
otherwise than in a respectful manner to the inn¬ 
keeper’s daughter, who often rode the traveller’s 
horse to water without saddle or 6tirrup, and 
carried his portmanteau into the house when no 
servant was near. 

Joanne’s room was next her father’s, and over¬ 
looked the wide yard and garden belonging to 
the ion. Below her window was a narrow 
verandah, where she used sometimes to walk all 
night. Here the father, with the wakefulness 
peculiar to old age, had often heard her walking, 
and speaking rapidly to herself in suppressed 
tones, but still in a solemn sort of chant, which, 
coming upon the night air, seemed mysterious 
and unaccountable. Something,he knew not what, 
prevented his speaking to his daughter respecting 
these things, just as he would have shrunk from 
telling her that he had overheard her prayers. 
Sometimes she broke out into strains that seemed 
like inspiration, so impassioned were her words. 
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Once or twice the dreadful thought came to him 
that Joanne was about to become insane; bat 
her conduct through the day showed too much 
of “ method to be madness. He had read of 
somnambulism, and finally settled down upon 
that conviction, praying Heaven, however, that 
his child might not, some night, precipitate her¬ 
self over the balcony. 

Ever after these seasons of walking and speak¬ 
ing, Joanne’s grave and serious air seemed blent 
with an inspired look, as if she were altogether 
above the earth. Her eyes assumed a high and 
lofty expression, and her lips were parted as if to 
utter words^of solemn meaning. 

Sometimes he would himself trace her foot¬ 
steps, as she went by herself, at evening, to the 
Fairy’s fountain, which since her childhood had 
been a favorite haunt, and which, even stripped 
of its poetical and romantic character, would 
still have justified her taste as a beautiful resort. 
Seated near the fountain, with her black garments 
floating around her, and her long hair streaming 
in wild curls below her waist, she might have 
been taken for the inspired genius of the fountain ; 
and her appearance there often struck her father 
with a feeling approaching to awe. 

The year 1429 was a trying one to France. 
Orleans was in a state of siege by the English, 
and it seemed doubtful whether it were possible 
to rescue that city from the hands of the enemies 
of France. Charles VII., the reigning king, 
almost despairing of raising a force sufficient for 
that purpose, had nearly decided to retire into 
Languedoc and Dauphiny, there to defend him¬ 
self as long as possible. By the persnasions of 
his queen, Mary of Anjou, supported by those of 
Agnes Sorel, who possessed an eqnal power over 
him, he was induced to abandon this idea; but 
still the fate of Orleans and even that of the 
whole country seemed to wear a gloomy aspect. 

As the siege progressed, tales of distress 
reached the ears of all ranks of people, and roused 
them to sentiments of patriotism and a desire for 
revenge in behalf of their beloved country. The 
peculiar enthusiasm of the French character 
develops itself in such seasons with a force 
unknown to nations of a less elastic and sensitive 
mould; and even the lowest ranks seemed smit¬ 
ten with these sentiments. 

In the little hostelrie at Domremi, these sub¬ 
jects were nightly discussed. Most of the youth 
of the village had already been drafted into ser¬ 
vice, as well as men of maturer age; and the 
siege of Orleans was the prevailing topic among 
those who remained. The sentiments advanced 
found a ready listener in the grave young maiden 
who passed and repassed through the public 


room where these conversations were carried on. 
The king had already awakened the feelings of 
passionate regard in his subjects, by the beauty 
and grace of bis person, his noble bearing, and 
the well known generosity and urbanity of his 
manners. His youth, too, indisputably contrib¬ 
uted to his popularity. 

Day and night, the humble maiden had re¬ 
volved these subjects in her mind, until she had 
been wrought up to a pitch of enthusiasm which 
resembled nothing save the truest inspiration. 
She scarcely slept or ate, so wholly was she 
engrossed with the idea of France and its sover¬ 
eign ; and to the gaze of the most obtuse and 
dall of thoso who sat around her father’s hearth, 
listlessly talking over the events of the day, there 
was something very mysterious in the excited 
and nplifted look of the old man’s daughter. 
Visions of heavenly inspiration seemed indeed 
to have been with her: for no mortal emotion 
could have so changed her countenance into that 
lofty beauty. 

To her father alone, she revealed her impres¬ 
sions, and though he sighed over the probable 
result of the wild schemes she had formed, and 
doubted the source whence she drew those im¬ 
pressions, he had not the heart to attempt dis¬ 
suading her from her purpose. 

“ You sigh, father,” said the maiden. “ Does 
it trouble you that from our family should spring 
the deliverer of France—the restorer of his rights 
to our good King Charles ?” 

" Alas, no, my daughter,” he answered; “ but 
men will speak of my child as one who has over¬ 
stepped the boundaries of her sex; and I fear 
that this rash step that you meditate will destroy 
jour own happiness. Think, too, of your young 
and innocent brothers, who are not yet of age to 
attend you upon yonr enterprise, and whose after 
life may be clouded by this act.” 

“ Father, speak not in this way of the inevitable, 
immutable decrees of fate. I know that I am 
called to this. Think of the past, father! Was 
it not a woman, a young and humble woman, 
who—I speak it reverently, believe me, dear 
father—who was called for the greatest mission 
upon earth ? Was it not even in a simple road¬ 
side inn, like ours, that she accomplished it? 
And what is there to doubt that even I may be 
called to perform something for my king and 
my country ? Think not that my young brothers 
shall ever be called to blush for their sister. Far 
rather shall they glory in the mission which she 
is only too honored to perform.” 

“ Enough, my daughter 1 Go, and God be 
with you. Should aught happen to my child, of 
woe or shame, it will not be for long that thee# 
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white hairs would burden the earth. If, as she 
believes, a divine inspiration is with her, I may 
be permitted to rejoice, if not to triumph in her 
success.” 

44 That is well, father. I was assured that you 
would not withhold your consent, without which, 
I should have been unhappy, although it could 
not have altered my decision to obey a higher 
power even than yours.” 


A Sabbath morning at Vancouleurs. The 
hillsides were blushing with the rosy hues of 
June; and the moist, dewy grass wore the im¬ 
print of every footstep that touched its surface. 
The soft air came laden with the fragrance of 
flowers, and the low hum of the bees, and the 
voice of the birds, alone broke the Sabbath still¬ 
ness that reigned around. 

The governor of Vancouleurs was alone in his 
library. He had just finished his devotions, in 
which the prayer for his country's deliverance 
was not forgotten. A servant entered, and an¬ 
nounced a visitor. Baudricourt, unwilling to 
have his privacy intruded upon, waived the inter¬ 
view until another season. The servant came a 
second time; the person would not be denied, 
and Baudricourt resigned himself to the intrusion. 
As he looked up from his reading desk, on which 
lay a crucifix and rosary, his eyes met those of 
a woman, bright with what seemed to him a 
holy light, and beaming with a lofty radiance. 

Her face was pale as marble, and the blue 
veins in her low, wide forehead showed.upon the 
white surface as distinctly as the white figures of 
the Parthenon, show upon the pure blue ground¬ 
work against which they stand. It was Joanne 
d’Arc, the simple maiden of the hostelrie, the 
humble innkeeper's daughter; yet never dame 
nor lady of high degree, with all the trappings of 
wealth and rank—not even Mary of Anjou, her¬ 
self, Charles's queenly bride, had stirred the 
pulses of the gallant Frenchman with such a thrill 
of admiration, as this lowly maiden, with her 
black drapery flowing loosely around her majes¬ 
tic figure, and the soft, radiant eyes, looking as 
if into his very soul. 

The interview lasted long; and when she 
retired from his presence, it was with the promise 
of a safe conduct to the court of France. The 
purity, earnestness and solemn asseverations of 
the maiden, and her sincere eonviction that it was 
the voice of God that spoke through her lips, de¬ 
cided her fate. 

Jtfoon at the court of France. The coming of 
Joanne d 1 Arc had been heralded by Baudricourt; 
and the monarch awaited her, not in his royal 


garb, but dressed as his courtiers, and mingled 
with them; while they purposely avoided, by 
his command, any act of recognition of his state. 

She had never seen him before; but she walked 
straight up to the circle of which he made an un¬ 
distinguished port, and gently putting aside the 
crowd, she bent her knee to Charles; and in the 
name of God she offered to raise the siege, and 
conduct him to Rheims, where he should receive 
coronation. Startled, but not convinced, Charles 
manifested some doubts of her ability to perform 
her premise. 

44 1 will and can convince you, my king,” 
was her answer; and she whispered in his ear, 
words that related to a secret known only to him¬ 
self, and which no mortal lips could have revealed 
to her. His manner grew more confident; and 
when she asked fbr a s vord which had long lain 
in the church of Saint Catherine of Fierbois, 
describing it accurately, and the very spot where 
it lay, although she had never seen it except in 
her visions, he could no longer doubt. 


Armed and mounted, the maid of Orleans flew 
like light through the ranks of the French army; 
encouraging, animating, urging the troops to 
their duty, and even bearing the consecrated stan¬ 
dard with its wreath surrounding its border, of 
the fleur de lis, sacred to France; which she plant¬ 
ed at length upon the ramparts of the English foe. 
France was saved, and England's hosts con* 
founded. 

At onee leader, prophetess and guardian angel, 
her mission was not yet performed. The coro¬ 
nation at Rheims was yet jn the future; but the 
maid of Orleans commanded, and royalty obeyed. 

At the head of twelve thousand men, Charles 
marched unmolested into Rheims, gathering 
fresh tribute as be passed; and thither also came 
Joanne d'Arc and stood by his side with the 
sacred banner waving above his consecrated bead; 
and thus bearing a part in the mystic rites of his 
coronation ;* 44 while peal on peal of mighty music 
rolled forth irom the thronged cathedral.” 


-“ The shouts that filled 

The hollow heaven tempestuously, were stilled 
One moment; and in the brief pause, the tone 
As of a breese that o'er her home had blown. 

Bank on the bright maid's heart! * Joanne!’ who spoke 
Like thoFe whose childhood with her childhood grew, 
Under one roof?—* Joanne! 1 that murmur broke 
With sounds of weeping forth! She turned—she knew 
Beside ber, marked from all the thousands there, 
la the calm beauty of his silver hair, 

Her father. * * * 

She saw the pomp no more— 
The plumes—the banners— • * a 

She unbound 

The helm of many battles from her head, 

And with her bright locks bowed to sweep the ground, 


• The ceremony wae performed with the holy oil said to 
have been brought to King Clovis, by a pigeon, from 
heaven, when France was first established as a monarchy. 
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Lifting her roice up, wept for joy. and said, 

* Bless me, my father, bless me! and with thee, 

Let me return!’ ” * * * 

** 0 never did thine eye 
Through the green haunts of happy infancy 
Wander again, Joanne!” 

Evening at the market-place at Bouen. The 
altar was prepared, the fire laid thereon; and the 
victim was near. The victim ? Is this she who 
stood forth at Rhcims, with the white banner 
floating above the head of him whose crown she 
had ransomed ? Was that the lone dreamer by 
the Fairy fountain ? Alas for woman's short-lived 
fame! 

Was it because the pure soul that animated 
that slight form, disdained that the casket 
should be destroyed by ordinary decay 1 Was it 
that the lofty spirit could find no exit, save by 
the flame that purifies while it consumes i We 
know not—but we know that the remembrance 
of the dreamer of the fountain, the angel of the 
battle field, the standard-bearer at Rheime, is one 
which might well 

“ Call when filled her festal cup 
A nation's glory and her shame 
In silent sadness up.” 

A nation's shame—even though on the very 
spot where she suffered, the French, with a char¬ 
acteristic attempt to palliate the wrongs and 
absurdities which have been committed by their 
countrymen, have placed a statue of the Maid of 
Orleans, and by a skilful transmutation, known 
only to the Gallic race, she, who was burned as 
a witch, is now re-exalted into an angel, a true 
prophetess, a heroine saint. Alas 1 “ a fatal gift 
had been her dower." 


ORANGE PEEL. 

Parents and others should note the following 
fact: A little son of Robert Oliver, of New 
York, about five years of age, is now lying in a 
very critical condition from the effectB of eating 
orange peel. Parents cannot be too cautious in 
keeping orange peel from their children, as it 
contains an active poisonous oil, which in many 
instances has caused the death of persons who 
have indiscreetly eaten it. Life is jeopardized 
every time the rind is taken into the stomach. 
Boston Journal, 


HOW TO LIVE AND HOW TO DIB. 

So live, that when thy stunmoue comet to Join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To that ro> sterioue realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thon go not like the quarry-elave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon; but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfettering trust, approach thy grave, 
like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, aud lies down to pleasant dreams.—BatAHTr 

The liar is the greatest fool; but the next 
greatest fool is he who tells all he knows. A 
prudent reticence is the highest practical wisdom. 
Silence has made more fortunes than the most 
gifted eloquence. 


THE MILLS FARM. 


BY ALICE C. BEXTOX. 


It was the first day of July; the hot, dusty 
city had grown almost intolerable, and yet the 
inhabitants lingered and suffered, while the far- 
off breezes of ocean were wooing them to cool 
haunts by the seaside, and the deep forests were 
inviting them to their delicious shades. The 
sultry air was full of dusty particles, and, above 
the city, hung the great, burning July sun, 
through the long, long day. Gliding along un¬ 
der the shadow of the tall buildings, where the 
sidewalk was less burning to the feet, went the 
little feet of Rose Hayward on her w'ay to see 
her friend Ednah Hamilton. Running up stairs, 
into Ednah's own room, where she was at all 
times privileged to enter, she found her friend 
lying on tho couch, looking as if she had been 
weeping. Rose bent over and kissed her cheek. 

“ What is it, darling ?" she said, in a tone, 
such as one would use to a grieved child, “ has 
anybody been hurting her V ' 

, “ Don't, Rose! I cannot bear it this morning. 
I don’t feel at all well, and besides—" 

“Besides what?" 


“ Nothing now, dear—don't tease me. I am 
not in a humor to bear it." 

“ Why, Ednah, this is not at all like you. 
What has happened ? Has your pet bird escap¬ 
ed, or has any one trodden on Juno’s tail, or 
pinched her ears ? for I cannot imngine any 
greater calamity happening just now to disturb 
the rich Mr. Hamilton's daughter." 

“Yes, Rosa—Mr. Hamilton's daughter has 
just waked up to the fact, that she has a part to 
perform in life, above petting canaries or lap - 
dogs, or even wasting time on those equally in¬ 
significant dandies who favored us with their 
company last evening. I believe it was their 
weak and frivolous conversation that set me to 
thinking. The question came up, * What is 
Ednah Hamilton doing with her immortal na¬ 
ture V And you may believe me, Rosa, I w as 
shocked to find I could only answer, * Nothing.* 
I felt that I was passing away my youth without 
a single object, except to swell the tide of fash¬ 
ionable beings that float round tho ball-room, or 
promenade the streets. I felt that, in common 
with the rest of our class—(you, too, Rosa!)—I 
was worshipping gold instead of God ; gazing at 
the flash of diamonds, instead of the glorious 
stars; admiring the tints of satins and velvets, 
instead of the beautiful array of colors which 
nature displays—inhaling t’fe artificial breath of 
perfumes, when I should be breathing that of the 
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fresh flowers—and, in short, Rosa, I cannot toll 
yon all I felt, but one thing I know, this life of 
ours is all wrong.” 

“ In short, Ednah—don’t be offended, but let 
me finish your catalogue—in short, Stephen 
Crosby has been gaxingon Isabel Harrison, when 
he should have been looking only at the bright 
eyes of Ednah Hamilton ! Now don’t deny it— 
you know that it is true.” 

“ Well, Rosa, I will not deny it. That first 
pat me to thinking—and then I began to feel 
how sad a life is that which has no higher pursuit 
than the admiration—mind I don’t say loot — 
that would be worth living for—the admiration 
of human beings; and then I thought how good 
it would be for one like me to be transported sud¬ 
denly to a different sphere, whfcre the chain of 
fashion, and the restrictions of society (such 
society as we have), should bo taken off, and wo 
should for awhile have freedom to act naturally, 
without asking the world if we might be per¬ 
mitted to travel out of the proscribed limits.” 

“ Have you thought of any plan, whereby this 
freedom may be attained V* 

“ No—if I go away, I only carry my block 
and chain with me, as I remember seeing a poor 
crazy woman do once, in my childhood. For, 
what are oar watering-places hut cheap editions 
of our vapid city life 1 I would shun them as a 
pest, did not my father insist on my going to one 
or another, as punctually as August sets in.” 

“ Well, dear, I know of a place, a long way 
off, where primitive manners and customs are 
not yet absolutely rooted out, and where as yet, 
do attempt has been made to engraft fashionable 
vanities on solid worth. It is not of consequence 
enough to have a name, for three farms compre¬ 
hend its whole extent, and as it is as yet inno¬ 
cent of a railroad track or a factory, no name is 
needed to designate it. On one of these farms, | 
lives an old and highly valued friend of my fath¬ 
er. He has written often, to have me pass the 
summer there, but I have not been there since I 
was a child. If you can get your father’s con¬ 
sent, I will engage to have mine, and I will write 
to Mr. Mills to-day. What say ? Shall we go ?” 

“ Go 1 it will be delightful 1 but let us go pri¬ 
vately—that is, without a soul knowing our des¬ 
tination except our own families, and we most 
enjoin them all to secrecy.” 

“ Well, Ednah, don’t fall back now, for I have 
set my heart upon it. And another thing! If 
you are not very particular about being known 
as the rich Mi. Hamilton’s daughter, I should 
prefer keeping it secret, as our good Mr. and 
Mro. Mills would feel much more at their ease.” 

“ The very thing I should like best, Rosa. 


That would be the most delightful part of it; 
and the moment we get consent, we will go and 
buy our dresses; for none of these that we now 
wear will answer at all.” 


“ I’m off,” said Rose, “ and will come back as 
soon as I know certainly what we can expect.” 

Half an hoar later, she was again in Ednah’s 
room, planning their simple dresses. No jewelry, 
not even a ring, wa9 to be worn. Not a particle 
of silk nor lace; but their gingham dresses were 
of excellent quality and made beautifully. Busy 
hands were put in requisition, to make them np 
speedily, and on the morning of the " Glorious 
Fourth,” when patriotism and popguns, oratory 
and crackers wore loudest, our two city ladies, 
transformed into very pretty country damsels, 
were on their way to Mills Farm. 

No announcement was needed, Rose said. 
They would be just as glad to see them, os though 
they had had a month’s notice. The cars car¬ 
ried them within fourteen miles—then a stage to 
the middle of the nearest town—and lastly, Rose 
chartered a great, clumsy Albany wagon, with 
an old man (it was haying time, and no “ able- 
lodied ” man could be spared) for driver, to 
take them to their destination. 

Their way was through thick woods on either 
side; no dust, no annoyance in the road, no per¬ 
son to be seen, except an occasional foot passen¬ 
ger, and one solitary traveller on horseback. 
The glimpses of sunset between the trees, the 
{terfume of wild roses by the wayside, and the 
refreshing calm of the deep forests through which 
their road wound, were delightful to the senses 
of the two young travellers. As the sun sank 
liehind the hill, they burst out into a glad song, 
such as the old man had never before heard, and 
which he begged and entreated them to repeat. 
No loud encore to an opera singer was ever more 
sincere. No prima donna ever received a bouquet 
more gratefully than the girls took the branches 
of sweet brier and wood laurel that the old 
driver insisted on gathering for them. Soon they 
came in sight of the farm house. Such hay 
fields! such orchards! and such a dear old brown, 
roomy house! 

The open windows and doors gave them a 
sight into the large room, where a long table 
was set out with the evening meal. No need of 
putting on more food! there was enough already 
there, to have satisfied all the passengers on the 
railroad that day. No need of apologizing for 
the quality! Was not such food—cream, real, 
fresh cream, and butter like 1 limps of shining 
gold, and those large loaves of brown bread and 
white bread, and sweet cake, and those delicious 
strawberries, enough ? And what a cordial wel- 
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come from Mr. Mills and Ins wife! And then 
they sat down to the table. 

** Tea or milk, Miss Hayward ?" 

“ 0, milk, by all means, but don't call oitlier 
of ns miss—we left our titles in Boston. We 
are plain Rose and Ednah.” 

“ Ah, that is a great deal better, and now yon 
are fairly seated, let me introduce 'Rose and 
Ednah * to my family. Here is little Susy, the 
yonngest. She rales the family—that is she rules 
her mother, and her mother rales me, and I rale 
the family. This little fellow is Wally. His 
true name is William Wallace, but we call him 
Wally. This larger one is Mark—you met him 
driving the cows. Here on my left is Alick; 
and riding home on brown Bess, is Lyman, and 
I hope to Bee him here before it is quite dark; 
and let me whisper it in your ear, my little Rose, 
Lyman is worth all the rest." The whisper was 
quite loud, and was heard all over the table. 

" Father!" said Alick, holding up a menacing 
forefinger. “ I shall have to turn you over to 
Susy, to be corrected." While Mark and Wally 
bowed to their father's compliment to themselves. 

After tea, to which they had insisted upon the 
company of the ** ancient" driver, who brought 
the ladies, they adjourned to the front yard, where 
seats were provided under the trees. Alick 
brought out his flute, and Mark's noble base 
voice was put in requisition, and with the clear, 
beautifnl voices of Rose and Ednah, a very tol¬ 
erable concert was performed, which lasted till 
the great kitchen clock told nine. 

Then little Susy waited upon the new-comers 
to the large and handsome chamber, with its 
cool straw matting, white quilt and curtains, and 
even its bathing tub, a thing they not hoped for. 
But Lyman contrived it all, Susy said, and she 
tnrned a shower of water into it from the wall, 
to show how nicely he had fixed it. On each 
side of the dressing table were pretty glass 
shades, within which burned immense candles 
made of some kind of perfumed tallow, while 
large vases of flowers occupied the mantel and 
bureau, and filled the wide fire-place. 

In an old-fashioned open bookcase, Rose found 
further room for wonder. Not only Milton and 
Shakspoare were there, but many of the modern 
poets, as well as novelists, and one or two French 
and German books. All these bad "Lyman 
Mills " written beautifully on the fly leaf. 

They were up, bright and early on the follow¬ 
ing morning, paid grateful tribute to Lyman 
Mills's ingenious bathing apparatus, and were 
out on t) e green, with their clean dresses and 
shining hair, before the sun rose. 

At breakfast, they were introduced to Lyman 


M!Ub. They had expected to see a different per¬ 
son altogether, from the one now presented to 
them. Their idea of him was of a country boy, 
aping city manners, yet frilling far short of his 
aim—a clever youth perhaps, but clumsy and 
uncouth; or worse still, an under-bred student, 
with Byron collar, and talking out of his depth 
on subjects that he could not be acquainted with. 

“ But the French and German books, Rosa!" 

“ Poh 1 bought from some pedler at the door, 
probably." 

“ The fine and beautiful hand-writing?" 

"Written by the district school teacher, 
doubtless." 

This was said, while dressing—but the break¬ 
fast hour showed Lyman in his true light—that 
of a cultivated scholar, a loving son and brother, 
a gentle, unpretending companion, and yet wear¬ 
ing a look that told strongly, that be need but to 
stretch forth his hand for the gifts of fortune or 
fame, and they would be his. 

The sudden rain which had driven the girls 
into the house, prevented the antieipated hay¬ 
making, and the farmer therefore did not mind 
prolonging the time at .he breakfast table. It 
was a true farmer’s table—abundant in its quan¬ 
tity, good, relishing and healthful in its quality. 
What struck the city damsels particularly, 
was the delicate cleanliness of everything per¬ 
taining to the house and family. The clothes 
were coarse enough—suitable to the work they 
were to perform—bat they were spotlessly clean, 
and the linen was white as snow. 

Mr. Mills, in his strong homespun suit, and bis 
sons alt dressed alike in linen blouses, and straw 
hats, looked the very pictures of health and clean¬ 
ly habits, while the mother in her nice morning- 
gown and cap, looked far more respectable than 
many ladies in their shabby genteel finery. It 
was beautiful to see the'sons go up and give her 
the morning kiss, and shake hands with their 
father. Lyman set them the example, and then 
turning to the visitors, he greeted them kindly 
and courteously. 

u My son Lyman, Coosin Rose, and her friend,'* 
was the simple introduction which Mr. Mills gave 
them; and they were soon talking gaily together. 
After breakfast, Rose talked with her host and 
his wife alone; and told them that she and her 
friend Ednah wished to obtain board there for the 
season, if they coaid do so, without incommod¬ 
ing them, and if they coaid be left to run about 
at their own pleasure, without being waited upon. 

Mr. Mills at first refused any payment, but 
Rose convinced them both that it would not be 
pleasant to either party otherwise; and they 
agreed to receive a suitable compensation. Thus 
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they were all established on the best of terms, 
independence and equality. 

How much they lived in those summer days! 
Oat of door exercise they enjoyed to the fall. 
With little Susy, they followed roand after Mr. 
Mills, who did bat little now of the actual farm 
work. He left it mostly to his sons, and a few 
day laborers who went to their homes at night; 
while Mrs. Mills entrusted her batter and cbeese 
solely to Mrs. Martin who had lived with her 
ever since Sasy was born. Mr. Mills patronized 
newspapers extensively. He wished to know, 
and to have his children know, what was passing 
in the great world, but had no wish that they 
should enter it, as long as they could be content¬ 
ed with their own qniet home. He had expected 
that Lyman, with his active and inquiring mind, 
would seek a broader field, but as yet he had 
shown no such desire. 

In addition to the newspapers, Mr. Hayward 
and Mr. Hamilton, finding that the girls were 
really carrying out their project, had sent large 
boxes of new publications, directed to Mr. Mills; 
and the genuine pleasure which the family derived 
from these, repaid the girls richly for their share 
it procuring it. Never did summer pass so 
quickly. Never had the city girls passed one so 
rationally. If the hue of their cheeks was brown¬ 
er, and their hands had lost something of their 
lily whiteness, it was amply atoned by the health¬ 
ful look and the added spirits. Nature had 
proved a kindly mother, as she ever does to those 
of her children who seek her. 

But the evening came, whose morrow was to 
separate them from the friends to whom they had 
become so tenderly attached. Farmer Mills 
could not speak of their going, without complain¬ 
ing of a cold which had suddenly seized his eyes; 
and the “ boys " and little Susy had an unusual 
hush upon their voices which betrayed some deep 
emotion. 

They lingered long under the old trees, and 
parted with the children there—for Lyman was 
to drive out with them to meet the stage, at 
three the next morning. Despite the excitement 
of going home, the spirits of Rose and Ednah 
were snbdued almost to the gravity which ap¬ 
peared in Lyman's faee. Contrary to their ex¬ 
press injunctions, the fanner and his wife were 
both up, and waiting breakfast; but noone could 
taste it. The light which had been shed over 
the old brown farm bouse for the last ten weeks, 
was about to be withdrawn, and they could not 
think of it without emotion. The soft, gray 
light of morning was appearing^ and they must 
be off; and with tears and prayers and blessings, 
they departed. 


m 

“Ednah," said Bose, after they entered the 
huge, lumbering stage, in which they were thank¬ 
ful to find themselves alone, “ I have been look¬ 
ing for the last three weeks, for a different ter¬ 
mination to this visit." 

“ Indeed—what did your wise head fancy V* 

“Nothing less, dear, than some violent de¬ 
monstration of passion on the part of that high¬ 
ly respectable yontb, who has jost left ns with 
such a wo-begone countenance." 

“Ah! you expected an offer, did you V 9 

“ I certainly expected he would make an offer 
to one of us. 1 leave it to yonr vanity and yoor 
friendship for me, to divine which of us. But, 
Ednah! dear Ednah! you are weeping 1 have I 
said anything wrong ? O, do forgiveftnl- 2 did 
not know that you felt so 1" ^ 

Rosa’s words had stirred her tears. ? She had 
sometimes dreamed of a life in that quiet vale, 
with one who seemed to her so infinitely above 
the gay butterflies she had hitherto known. But 
her dream was over, and she would think no 
more of it. A few “ natural tears she shed, but 
wiped them soonbut she inwardly resolved that 
having tasted of life's rational and heart-worthy 
pleasures, nothing should tempt her back into the 
idle world she had emerged from. 

Fortunately, their portion of the “world" 
were still travelling, and for two or three weeks, 
the friends coaid meet quietly, and talk over 
their summer life, and try to make plans fotr fu¬ 
ture happiness and usefulness. They pasted 
whole mornings together for this purpose, and on 
one of these, a letter was handed to Ednah. 
Rose mischievously watched her countenance, 
while reading it, and her friend, who had no 
concealments from her, put it into her hand. 

Rose read as follows: it bore the date of their 
return. 

“ If I parted from yon this morning with less 
emotion than I could possibly have hoped for, 
it was not the effect of Indifference, but of a feel¬ 
ing which I tried to encourage—that the differ¬ 
ence between our country life and that which you 
have always led would prove a lasting obstacle 
to your happiness. 1 fancied that yon liked our 
retired home, when summer increased its attrac¬ 
tions, and lessened those of the city; bnt 1 have 
asked myself, if such would be yonr feeling, when 
winter came, and shot out from you those sources 
of enjoyment, which that season gives so abun¬ 
dantly, in town. As I conld not resolve that 
question, I decided to lay it before you, boldly 
and frankly. Fir*, then, lei me say, that 1 know 
nothing of your birth, station nor family. Rose 
will tell yon that 1 have never inquired of her; 
and 1 had no other source to which I conld apply. 
From your gentleness, yonr simplicity, and the 
genuine pleasure with which yon engaged in our 
unpretending country life, I pave no reason to 
think yon devoted to wealth or fashion; but ftom 
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the evident superiority of jour manners and edu¬ 
cation, I fear that I shall find you too far above 
any pretensions of mine. But the second part is, 
to ask you if there is anything either in the cir¬ 
cumstances I have spoken of, or in your own 
heart, which would prevent you from sharing my 
home? the home which my own hands must 
become rough and hard in rearing, but which 
will be a happy home to me, if I may but see it 
lighted by jour smile. I will not say that it has 
not cost me some pain to write this to you; be¬ 
cause it would be vanity in me to think that one 
like yourself could like to be called a farmer's 
wife; nor can I tell you that I will resign my oc¬ 
cupation, if that wou ( d induce you to marrv me. 
I have chosen my path, and must abide by it, 
even if I must abide alone. You could not re¬ 
spect me, yourself, if I did otherwise. I wait 
your answer, and will have hope and faith, until 
you bid me give up both. Lyman Mills." 

“A truly noble letter!" said Bose, “I am 
afraid I shall never have a letter like that, £dnah! 
Some fop, who has more money than brains, will, 
some day, be flattering round me, because he 
knows papa is rich—and he will woo me after 
the approved style, and I shall have fine clothes 
and diamonds, and a grand house—and I tell 
you, Edaah, that one word from that noble-heart¬ 
ed man who writes you this, would be worth 
a thousand times more than all the happiness I 
could extract from such a marriage as that. Why 
didn't he like me, I wonder!" she added, as tears 
and laughter struggled together. “ It was too 
bad of you, Ednah, when it was really poor dear 
I, that planned all this. See how ungrateful 
you have used me!" 

Rose’s apprehensions of her own misery were 
not realized ; for she married, w'ithin a very few 
months, a really noble, high-hearted man, whose 
greatest pleasure was to make his little wife 
happy. And every summer she goes down to 
Mills Farm, spending a season alternately with Jbe 
old people and with Lyman and Ednah at their 
beautiful new farm house. 


WHOLESOME AND UNWHOLESOME FOOD. 

Whether it be made with wheat flour, or meal 
only, or with a portion of sound floury potatoes, 
or of well-cooked rice, says Acton's “Bread 
Book," bread will be perfectly wholesome, pro¬ 
vided it be sweet, light, and thoroughly baked, 
though it will be more or less nutritious. This 
will be the case, also, if it be composed in part 
of rye, or maize, or oat flour, or even of barley 
meal, unless it should be for very delicate eaters, 
to whom the maize and barley are not so en¬ 
tirely adapted or flour of wheat. Hot, or quite 
new bread, is exceedingly unwholesome. Heavy 
bread is dangerously so. That which has be¬ 
come sour, either from having been over-fer¬ 
mented in the making, or from having been ill 
managed afterwards, is very objectionable; and 
mouldy bread, also, is unfit for food. 


OUR HOME. 

BY MISS A. C. BAXSOM. 


I love a sweet, sequestered spot, 

Within some forest vale, 

Where a pearly, noisy rivulet 
Meanders through the dale;— 

To wander along its mossy bank, 

Or in some favored grot, 

To pluck the purple violet, 

Or sweet forget-me-not. 

In soma secluded spot, dear. 

Within some woody dell, s 
In a little vine-clad cot, dear, 

Together we will dwell; 

Where the birds send forth their silvery tones 
Upon the morning air, 

Where growth# rose and hyacinth, 

Those flowers of beauty rare. 

Our cares shall be but pleas ur es. 

And our sorrows only few; 

And sadness in our little cot 
8hall ne'er have aught to do; 

In seareh of lovely wild flowers 
Together will we roem, 

And Ueaven will smile upon as, dear, 

In our sweet and happy home. 


MY BOARDERS. 


BY N. T. M UNROE. 


My last boarder had gone, and I was left * 
lone, solitary woman in my house. I had put an 
advertisement into the papers, of rooms to let, 
either for a single gentleman or a man and his 
wife. I had also pat up a notice on the windows 
of rooms to be had with or without board; and 
there was nothing to do now but to wait till fate 
should send me occupants for my apartments. 
So I sat dreamily over the smouldering fire, 
wondering with what phase of humanity it would 
next be my lot to deal. 

For twenty years I bad lived by keeping board¬ 
ers, and it had been no life of ease. Twenty 
years this very autumn, my brother, or rather 
my half brother—for we had two fathers, but one 
mother—had taken to himself a wife, a giddy, 
thoughtless creature, with whom lie had led a 
gay city life, till rumors of property left her in 
England, caused them to go to that country; then 
reports came to me of a still gayer life in Lon 
don and Paris, with dark hints of something 
wrong, I never could tell what, till now so long 
bad been their silence, I knew not whether they 
still lived. 

My house was not modem nor imposing, bat 
roomy and comfortable, and very dear to me. 
It had been left us, my brother and I, by our 
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father; on my brother’s marriage he made over 
the property to me, for bis wife took no fancy to 
the place, nor I imagine to the person who 
occupied it. 

So I sat in the gloomy November twilight, a 
woman of nearly forty years, with no father, no 
mother, and my only brother, if indeed brother 
I had this side the dark valley, for away in a 
foreign land. Life surely could not be said to 
have many attractions for me, yet it was dear to 
me. I had a woman’s curiosity in the great 
drama of life going on around mo. So few were 
the events of my own life, I had almost ceased 
expecting anything Btartling in my personal ex* 
perience, and had accordingly transferred all my 
curiosity in that respect to the people around me. 
I had watched the various fortunes of my differ¬ 
ent boarders with all the anxiety with which 
parents watch the coarse of their offspring, and 
had anticipated many a remarkable denouement, 
even as in a novel we anticipate the grand 
finale. 

The short November twilight was fast deepen¬ 
ing, when I heard a ring at the street door, and 
presently the servant ushered a gentleman into 
the room in which I was sitting. It was so dark 
I could not distinguish his features, till Marga¬ 
ret lighting the lamp, the blaze shone full upon 
him. I judged he was of about thirty years; of 
dark complexion, Bmall of stature, and nothing 
particularly remarkable in his personal appear¬ 
ance. As I had supposed, he had seen my ad¬ 
vertisement, and had called to look at my rooms. 
His voice was deep and rich, and there was a 
deference in his manner particularly pleasing to 
me, for I had been called upon in the last twenty 
years' experience to have dealings with many 
different specimens of mankind. He wished two 
rooms—a parlor and sleeping apartment. I 
showed them to him, they suited, and we had no 
difficulty about the terms. He would take 
possession on the morrow. 

The morrow came, and with it my new board¬ 
er. My rooms were already furnished, he 
brought with him his wardrobe, a case of books 
and a writing desk. Was he an author? I 
could not tell; bo had not dropped the remotest 
hint of his business, and there was a something 
about him which forbade curious questions. 

In a week or two my other rooms filled up, 
with the exception of one, and that not very 
eligible, it being in the third story. One day a 
young lady of about eighteen years of age, came 
and asked to look at my room. She asked the 
terms; on being told, she hesitated, as shesaid : 

“ I don’t know as I can do better, bat I had 
hoped to get a cheaper rent.” 


Her appearance prepossessed me in her favor, 
and I told her that as my honse was full with the 
exception of this room, I would let her have it 
for less. She seemed very thankful, and the 
next day she brought her scanty wardrobe, which 
was nearly lost in the spacions closet, a small 
writing desk, and a small box of books, and 
these seemed to be the sum of her possessions. 
She had previously informed me that she did not 
wish for board, only for the use of the apartment. 

My honse was now fall, and they were a pleas¬ 
ant set of boarders. There was the first arrival, 
Mr. Charles Dalton; next the head of a mercan¬ 
tile establishment, a pompons bat very nice sort 
of a man, Mr. Frederick Augustus Brown; 
next, a young married couple, with their happy 
faces, their secret whispers, and tender words, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hunniman; and last of all my 
lodger in the third story, Mary Grant, as she 
gave her name. With the exception of the 
young lady, they met at one common table. 

I don't know as I have mentioned Miss 
Grant’s exceeding beauty, but she was very 
lovely. And there was a dignity about her 
which forbade all curious inquiry, and a parity 
showed itself in her face and manner which in¬ 
stantly disarmed any thought of suspicion, which 
her somewhat peculiar and lonely situation 
might suggest; at least it would have done this in 
any charitable and unprejudiced mind. 

One day Mrs. Hunniman walked into my 
room, and with a great rustling of silk, and a 
somewhat useless flourish of embroidered hand¬ 
kerchief, ivory card case, and such like, said: 

“ Miss Stephens, pray may I ask who is the 
yonng lady that you lodge somewhere in the 
upper part of your house?” 

“ Her name is Mary Grant,” I replied, not at 
all intimidated, for in my twenty years' experi¬ 
ence I have been through many strange scenes, 
and had many strange questions asked me. 

“ I would wish to inquire,” she said, with an 
extra flourish of her hoops, as she walked across 
the room, “ if she is—if she is, a reputable 
character ?” 

“ I know nothing against her character,” said I. 

“ There is sdmething very mysterious about 
her. I wish, Miss Stephens, she was out of the 
house.” 

“ She pays for her room, I have no cause for 
complaint.” 

“But, Miss Stephens, she might injure the 
charaeter of your house.” 

“I se6 no reason,” I replied, “ to apprehend 
any such serious consequences.” 

She turned on her heel and walked off, while 
I sat laughing in my sleeve, for I had observed 
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Mr. Adolphus Hanoi man that very morning, 
station himself at the street door to watch when 
Mary went oat, as she usually did at nine 
o’clock; and I understood perfectly well the 
cause of the lady’s solicitude for the reputation 
of my house. 

It lacked but half an hour to dinner when Mr. 
Frederick Augustus Brown suddenly made his 
appearance, lie was a fine man, a little pompous 
and patronizing after the manner of some men, 
but a most unexceptionable boarder. 

“ Madam,” said he, “ you have a young lady 
lodging in your house, I think V* 

“ I have, sir.” 

“ May I inquire her name V* 

“ Her name is Mary Grant.” 

“ I have seen the young lady pass in and out, 
and I have become very much interested in her. 
Do you know anything of her history. Miss 
Stephens V * 

“ Nothing whatever, sir.” 

“ Hem,” said Mr. Brown, as if at loss how to 
proceed, and yet not satisfied with the result of 
his interrogations. “ Hem, she seems to be—to 
be, if I should judge by her outward appearance, 
in not very flourishing circumstances: in short, 
madam, she seems to be alone in the world, is 
it not so ?” 

“ I am not,” said I, “ acquainted with any of 
her friends, neither can I inform you of the 
weight of her purse, Mr. Brown. So long as my 
boarders pay their bills regularly, you must know 
it is no business of mine to pry into their affairs. 
The mistress of a boarding-house, Mr. Brown, 
cannot be too cautious how she ventures to make 
remarks upon her boarders.” 

“ Very true, very true, madam, your course is 
very commendable; still I think my motives are 
nothing out of the way. I thought I might be of 
service to the young lady, she is so—so lady¬ 
like : hem, in Bhort, I thought you might 
introduce mo to her.” 

“ If I ever hare that opportunity, Mr. Brown, 
I may improve it, but at present I see no way to 
do what you wish.” 

The dinner bell rang, the other boarders came 
in, and our conversation ended. 1 expected Mi*. 
Dalton would be the next one to be making.in¬ 
quiries concerning Miss Grant, but I was 
mistaken. 

The next morning at nine o'clock, I heard 
Mary’s light step upon the stair as usual. Mr. 
Hunniman, I was very sure, was not waiting on 
the steps this morning, for I was certain the poor 
fellow had received a curtain lecture the previous 
night, he looked so contrite and was so very po¬ 
lite to his wife daring breakfast. Scarcely had 


the door dosed behind Mary, when I heard Mr. 
Dalton leave his parlor and go out. My curiosi¬ 
ty was roused. I knew that before Mary came he 
always went np the street to his business, what¬ 
ever it miglit be. Now Mary always went down 
the street; yet this morning he went down the 
street, at some distance from her to be sure, and 
with an air entirely unconscious that she was be¬ 
fore him, yet did I know well enough that Mfcry 
Grant was the sole cause of bis going down the 
street instead of up. Mr. Dalton was a very* 
mysterious man; his keen black eyes saw every¬ 
thing, read everything; but they never told any 
secrets. He looked at you, and you felt sure 
that he was reading your secret thoughts, but it 
was vain to think of obtaining even an inkling 
of the workings of his mind from his dark, im¬ 
penetrable face. I liked the man, too. There 
was something fascinating in his manner, some¬ 
thing that pleased in the tone of his rich voice, 
and I felt inclined to trust him, and was sure 
that if he took an interest in Mary Grant, it was 
one that would do her no harm. 

So all unconsciously to herself Miss Grant was 
the observed of all my boarders. And passing 
in and out quietly, speaking to no one, thinking 
herself all unobserved, day after day, week after 
week, passed on. I visited her occasionally, in 
her room, for I wished to see that she was com¬ 
fortable ; and my heart yearned towards her, she 
seemed so lonely, so friendless, and yet bore her 
fate, whatever it was, and I knew it was one of 
few pleasures, meekly and patiently. I sent her 
little dainties occasionally from the table. I knew 
not where she got her meals, she was never at 
home at the dinner hour, but came home directly 
after, and was busy all the afternoon and until 
late at night with her pen. I knew this, because 
I sometimes went into her room in the afternoon, 
and I had been up late at night more than once, 
and always saw the glimmer of the lamp under 
her chamber door. Poor girl, whatever was the 
mystery abont her, I was sure her heart was pure 
and true. I asked her no questions, her manner 
did not invite confidence; if she had any secret I 
was willing to respect it, and trust her none the 
less. I never asked if her head ached, but when 
she looked weary I would send Margaret up with 
a cup of tea, and some light food. I never 
pitied her, never asked her if she did not weary 
of that tiresome pen, never hinted that I knew 
she sat up late at night; but I often sent her a 
nice warm breakfast in the morning when I knew 
she was up. And soon I knew she began to 
trust me in her heart, and be sure I was her 
friend; for her eye would brighten when I enter¬ 
ed her room, and she would tenderly press my 
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hand. So I was contented to wait till in its own 
good time the mystery, whatever it was, should 
be cleared np. Meanwhile, matters went on in 
their common, everyday course. One afternoon 
on going np into Mary’s room, she brought me a 
piece of very rich silk, as king me what I thought 
of it. 

“ It is very handsome,” I replied, surprised at 
the same time, for I had thought it beyond her 
means to purchase anything so expensive. 

" A boy gave it me with this note, as I came 
in,” said she, at the same time handing me a 
dainty little billet which ran somewhat like this : 

" Will Miss Grant accept this token of the re¬ 
spect and affection of one much interested in her, 
and who ardontly desires a more intimate ac¬ 
quaintance.” 

" Who can it be, Miss Stephens; if I only 
knew so that I could return it ?” 

“ You wish not to keep it then ?” said I. 

“ Certainly not, I have no use, no desire for 
anything so rich; and it is impossible for me to 
accept a gift from an unknown person.” 

“I will take it,” said I; "if you wish it re¬ 
turned it shall be done, and you need give your¬ 
self no further uneasiness.” 

So I took the silk, folded it in a paper and 
sent it to the store of Mr. Frederick Augustus 
Brown, with a message which said : 

" That Miss Grant concluded there must have 
been some mistake, and had taken the liberty to 
return the package.” 

It was not long before I noticed that Mary’s 
table was generally decorated with a fresh 
bouquet, and one day she said smilingly: 

“ Perhaps you can inform me who is so kind 
as to furnish me with such a luxury ?" 

“ No,” said I, " I cannot.” 

“ Why," said she, “ am I mistaken ? I had 
thought I was indebted to you for this kindness, 
with many others. Who else could have access 
to my room to place them here f” 

“ I shall be obliged to disclaim the credit of 
this offering, but the attention from the unknown 
person is so delicate, it cannot surely offend the 
most fastidious taste.” 

So the flowers were accepted, and no inquiries 
made for the donor, and by-and-by rare and cost¬ 
ly books found thbir way to Mary’s table in the 
same manner, and though I fancied Margaret 
knew somewhat of the matter, I never questioned 
her. 

One bright spring morning Mary left the house 
at her usual time, but the dinner hour passed 
and the afternoon, and yet she did not return. 
1 sat up till a late hour, thinking she might re¬ 
turn, but she did not. It was nearly twelve 


o’clock, when I at last retired to my chamber, 
and gave her up for the night. After breakfast 
next morning I went to her room. Her desk 
was open, and all her papers lying about; evi¬ 
dently she had not intended staying away when 
she left. Not from any curiosity, but in an ab¬ 
sent sort of way, I took up a daguerreotype 
lying upon the table, but no sooner did I see the 
face there pictured, than I stood struck powerless 
with astonishment—it was my brother’s face ! my 
brother, whom I had not seen for years! What 
could it mean ? My brother’s miniature, and in 
her hands? Then another idea rushed in upon 
me; it was the same name—my brother’s name 
that was true—but then the name was so common 
I had never before given it a thought. As if to 
make assurance doubly sure, another case lay on 
the table, which I opened ; it was the wife’s face 
that looked out upon me, the same faultless fea¬ 
tures, the same girlish beauty which had won my 
poor brother’s heart. Ah, how could I wait till 
Mary’s return ? Without considering why I 
did so, 1 went down stairs and knocked at Mr. 
Dalton’s door ; he was not in, bnt as I turned 
away he entered at the street door. 

" Mr. Dalton,” said I, " can you tell me why 
Mary does not return ?” 

"Put on your bonnet, Miss Stephens, and 
come with me, if you wish to do her a service.” 

I (fid not stay to ask any questions, nor to 
wonder how he seemed to know everything which 
concerned Mary. I put on my bonnet, and im¬ 
plicitly followed him. When we got into the 
street he called a coach, and we drove to the In¬ 
sane Asylum. My heart beat thick and fast; 
what did she hero ? We stopped at the door, 
and were shown into the reception room, and 
while waiting, Bir. Dalton told me that Mary was 
now with her father, who had for some months 
been a patient in this establishment. 

" Yesterday morning he seemed quite ration¬ 
al, but it is feared that this return to reason is 
but the prelude of dissolution. I thought it 
might be a comfort to Mary to have you with her 
at this time.” 

" Does she know you are here ?” I inquired. 

" She does not, but I have sent up word that 
you wish to see her.” 

Ah, he was very thoughtful of her; but little 
did he know, wise man that he was, how I trem¬ 
bled and shook before the trial which I knew 
awaited me. Before I had time, if I had wished 
it, to apprise him of my secret, one of the at¬ 
tendants entered and motioned me tc follow her. 

" You will be very calm, Miss Stephens,” 
whispered Mr. Dalton, as I went out, " for Miss 
Grant’s sake ?” 
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I bowed assent. Mary hearing our footsteps 
in the passage, came ont to meet us. She seem¬ 
ed pleased to see me. Without a word, although 
the fact seemed to need no further assurance, I 
pulled her farther out into the passage way. I 
opened the miniature: 

44 Mary/' said I, 44 tell me, is this your father V* 

Her eyes fall of tears, the voice broken by 
6obs, replied : 

44 Yes, it is he, my father, ray poor father 1" 

44 My child, my child !” said I throwing my 
arms about her, 44 1 am his sister. Did he never 
speak of me, child, of me, his dear sister Mary l M 

She looked at me a moment, and then she 
seemed to understand it all, and returning my 
embrace, leaned her head upon my shoulder. 

44 Speak of you, yes, often, very often, and 
we —” 

A broken, feeble voice interrupted us; there 
was no time for further explanation, and we both 
went into the chamber. Mary advanced to the 
bedside, I stood where the patient could not see 
me, although I could see him. Ah, my poor 
brother! how pale, wan and haggard he looked. 
Mary spoke to him, he was perfectly rational 
now. 

44 Father,” said she, and placed her hands On 
his thin, hollow temples, 44 is there any one you 
wish very much to see ?” 

How I waited to hear the feeble voice. It was 
some minutes before he spoke. He took both 
her hands in his, as by that hold he still clung to 
life. 

44 Are you not all the world to me, Mary ? 
Yet, yet, if I could—but where are we, Mary ? I 
don't seem to remember.” 

44 We are in C-, father.” 

The eyes brightened, he held her tighter. 

44 Mary, Mary, this is our home! did you know 
it? We lived here, Mary and I, we were so 
happy." 

The voice sank again. 

44 Your sister Mary, father ?” 

44 Yes, yes, will she not come soon?” 

44 She is here now, father.” 

I stepped forward ; I knelt down before him ; 
I drew his poor head towards me; I kissed his 
wasted cheek; and, bless God, he knew me, he 
called me his own Mary, and thus we met, my 
poor brother and I. 

44 God is good,” he faltered, 44 you will take 
care of my child. I named her for you. 0, 
Mary, I am almost gone; I know not how I 
tame here; but, O, it is such joy to die at home, 
and looking in your face.” 

Quietly he Blept for some hours, then he awoke, 
saw us both beside him, and with a most heaven¬ 


ly smile upon his countenance, he sank into that 
sleep which knows no waking on earth. 

Thus died my poor brother. The funeral 
took place from my house, and after it was over, 
Mary, my dear brother's dying gift to me, told 
me a sad story. She told me of a gay life in 
Paris, and finally the desertion of herself and 
father by her misguided mother. His wife's 
conduct almost broke her father's heart, as her 
extravagance had almost ruined his fortune. 
Then the wretched woman died a death of re¬ 
morse and shame, the tidings of which did not 
reach them till after they had taken passage for 
America. From that day her father seemed 
strange, and incapable of any exertion, all de¬ 
pended upon her. On arriving in this city she 
took cheap lodgings for herself and father. They 
had a little money, but not enough to support 
them without some exertion on her part. She 
tried to obtain a situation as teacher, but she had 
no friends. In desperation she wrote an article for 
the paper, carried it herself to the office; it was 
accepted, and ever since she had regular employ¬ 
ment, and had been well remunerated, and if her 
father had but recovered his health, she should 
have been happy. But he grew worse, and at 
times very wild, so that she was afraid of him. 
Some one advised her to try and procure admit¬ 
tance for him at the asylum; a friend, she never 
knew him, but he was very kind, aided her. 
It was very hard to have him go, but she felt it 
was best; she was permitted to visit him every 
day. Then she gave up her rooms, and took 
lodging with me, which was much cheaper for 
her. After her father entered the asylum he 
seemed better, and she hoped might yet be well; 
but with returning reason his body grew more 
feeble, although when she left my house that 
morning, she had no idea of his being so near 
his end. 

44 But you knew of me, Mary; surely your 
father had told jou of my residing in this city.” 

44 Yes, but I had always supposed your name 
the same as his, and on coming to the city had 
inquired for Miss Mary Grant, but failing to find 
any one of that name, I concluded you had left 
the city; my father was not in a situation to 
assist my search.” 

Mary was now indeed my child, and a few 
words sufficed to inform my boarders that I had, 
in my former lodger, fouud a niece. I would 
not allow her to pore over her books and papers 
as she had done, but made her join us in the 
parlor, where I very soon found her presence was 
quite a pleasant addition to onr circle. 

44 Aunt,” said Mary to me, one day, 44 1 never 
fully understood how you ascertained I was with 
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my father, when I was missing from your 
house.” 

“Mr. Dalton informed me,” I replied. 

"How did he know where I was 7” 

“I am sure I cannot say.” 

Mary was silent for some time, and I noticed 
that after this, she rather avoided Mr. Dalton, 
though I think not from any rooted dislike. 

I had forgotten to mention the bouquets were 
still regularly received, but they were now left at 
the door, and I knew that Mary had no suspicion 
from whence they came. Mary was a little ro¬ 
mantic, like all girls, and rather liked this secrecy. 

Mr. Dalton seemed to grow very fond of my 
society, and generally sat with us in the evening. 
Though Mary had little to say to him personally, 
still her avoidance of him was not marked euough 
to keep her silent in general conversation. I 
could see, sly man that he was, how by his talent 
in conversation, his deference to her opinion, the 
peculiar intonation of his voice when he addressed 
her, he was gaining a place in her good opinion; 
and I knew that she was interested in him for the 
very reason that she avoided him, namely, be¬ 
cause he had taken such a strange and undue in¬ 
terest in her affairs, and had informed himself in 
some most iqysterious manner, of her history. 

One evening, it was a warm, soft summer twi¬ 
light, and I was sitting in the farther part of the 
parlor, busy in some matter requiring my atten¬ 
tion, I forget what it was now, when presently 
Mary came in with Mr. Dalton. They convers¬ 
ed for a while on common subjects. I knew they 
did not see me, but thinking no barm I kept on 
with my employment. She held a bouquet in 
her hand, and as she was admiring it she pulled 
a pretty white rosebud and placed it in her bos¬ 
om. He fixed those black, searching eyes of his 
upon her, and in his deep voice said: 

“ You accept the gift, but scorn the giver.” 

The bouquet fell from her trembling grasp and 
she covered her burning face with her hands. 

“Mary,” said he, and he took down her hands 
from her face, and compelled her to look at him, 

“ Mary, do you think it is for mere curiosity's 
sake, or for the purpose of annoying you, that I 
hare taken this interest in your affairs 7 You 
may say it is intrusion, and perhaps it is, but can 
you forgive nothing for the deep love which has 
prompted this intrusion 7” 

Still he held her hand in his, still his searching 
glance was upon the poor girl as she stood almost 
powerless before him. 

“ Mary,” lie continued, “do you wish to know 
when I saw you first 7 Do you remember when 
you first came to C— 7 Do you remember a 
hand that rescued you from the officious grasp of 


a coachman, who presuming upon your unpro¬ 
tected state, dared to be impertinent ? It was 
dark, no wonder you did not recognize me again. 
Do you remember the day you came to the office 

of the F-* with your manuscript 7 I saw you 

through the glass door of my office; your article 
was accepted, and ever after all you chose to 
bring. Since then I have not lost sight of you, 
I have seen all your trials, and have done what I 
could, unseen and unknown of yon, to aid you. 
When you came to this house, it seemed to be 
our destiny to be thrown together. If my watch¬ 
fulness has Beemed to be intrusive, it was because 
I was jealous lest evil should befall you. I have 
guarded you as silently as I could, and my sin¬ 
cere affection must be my excuse. I have some¬ 
times dared to send you gifts, such as I knew 
your delicate nature would accept and appreciate 
—books and flowers—you have accepted them, 
you have worn the flowers in your bosom ; will 
you now cast away the heart I offer you, as you 
have cast aside the bouquet, or will you place 
it where you have placed the beautiful bud, the 
emblem of love 7” 

He let go her hands, and stooping, picked up 
the bouquet, and held it towards her. In the 
fading light I could just see that she accepted the 
offering, and then I silently left the room, for I 
have heard that love scenes require no third par¬ 
ty. When we met at the tea table the bud still 
rested on Mary’s bosom, and for once, I thought 
I read in Mr. Dalton’s face that something un¬ 
usual had happened. I cannot say whether there 
was any engagement entered into that evening or 
not, but certain it is, that not many months from 
that time, I reckoned another married couple 
among my boarders. The mystery was all 
solved. Mr. Dalton was the head of a publish¬ 
ing establishment ; he had fallen in love with 
Mary Grant, who had turned out to be my niece. 

I have explained it all; they are now Mr. and 
Mrs. Dalton, lam still Miss Mary Stephens, the 
mistress of a boarding-house, a situation which 
has its cares and responsibilities, and also, like 
most other situations, its pleasures. 


Singular Trial, 

A cow cate was lately tried in Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
lasting fire days and employing four lawyers and about 
a hundred witnesses. The queerest thing about it was 
that the pl&iatiff not only swore to the ideutlty of the 
cow (and calf), hut brought eighteen other witnesses 
who also identified them, among them the man who raised 
the cow, a woman who had milked her, and several who 
had owned her. the defendant swore with equal posi¬ 
tiveness that the cow was his, and proved it by twenty 
witnesses equally a? respectable and of equal opportu¬ 
nities for Information. The defendant got the case, and 
the cow and calf. 
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MENTAL ACTIVITY. 

It is a very common bat erroneous notion that 
an active exercise of the intellect canses its de¬ 
struction ; in other words, that the brain consumes 
itself, and that students, literary and professional 
men are much more liable to decay of the intel¬ 
lectual powers and to insanity, than men whose 
occupations make little or no call on the brain. 
Bat facts are utterly at variance with a theory so 
flattering to wilful ignorance and mental lazi¬ 
ness. We find in an English publication an 
array of facts which warrant the conclusion that 
mental ruin springs rather from mental torpidity 
than from mental stimulation. In the report of 
the British Commissioners on Lunacy for the year 
1847 we find the total number of private patients 
of the middle and upper classes, then under con¬ 
finement in private asylums, amounted to 4649. 
Now, if we skip eight years, and refer to the re¬ 
port of 1855, we find that there were only 4557 
patients under confinement, or about ninety six 
less, notwithstanding the increase of population 
during that period. If we compare the number 
of pauper lunatics under confinement at these 
two periods, we shall find a widely different state 
of things, for in 1847 there were 9654 in public 
and private asylums, whilst in 1855 they num 
bered 15,822. In other words, our pauper luna¬ 
tics would appear to have increased 6170 in 
eight years, or upwards of sixty four per cent. 
It is this extraordinary increase of pauper lunatics 
in the county asylums which has frightened some 
psychologists from their propriety, and led them 
to believe that insanity is running a winning 
race with the healthy intellect. Bat these figures, 
if they mean anything, prove that it is not. the 
intellect of the country that breeds insanity, but 
its ignorance. Sir Andrew Halliday, who work¬ 
ed out this interesting problem in 1828, selected 
as his twelve non-agricultural counties, Corn 
wall, Cheshire, Derby, Durham, Gloucester, 
Lancaster, Northumberland, Stafford, Somerset, 
York (West Riding) and Warwick, which con¬ 
tained a population at that time of 4,493,194, 
and a total number of 3910 insane persons, or 
one to every 1200. His twelve agricultural 
counties were Bedford, Berkshire, Bucks, Cam¬ 
bridge, Hereford, Lincoln, Norfolk, Northamp¬ 
ton, Oxford, Rutland, Suffolk, and Wilts, the 
total population of which tvas 2,012,979, and the 
total number of insane persons 2526, a propor¬ 
tion of one lunatic to every 820 sane. Another 
significant fact elicited was^ that whilst in the 
manufacturing counties the idiots were consider¬ 
ably less than the lunatics, in the rural counties 
the idiots were to the lunatics as seven to five ! 
Thus the Hodges of England, who know noth¬ 


ing of the march of intellect, contribute far more 
inmates to the public lunatic asylums than the 
toil-worn artisans of Manchester or Liverpool, 
who live in the great eye of the world and keep 
step with the march of civilization. Isolation is 
a greater cause of mental ruin than aggregation : 
English fields can afford cretins as plentifully as 
the upland valleys of the mountain range sel¬ 
dom visited by the foot of the traveller; whilst, 
on the other hand, in the workshop and the pub¬ 
lic assembly, “ As iron weareth iron, so man 
sharpeneth the face of his friend.” 


A REASON FOR EVERYTHING. 

A couple of students of Williams College 
went over to North Adams on a bender. After 
indulging more freely than would probably be 
practicable in that well-regulated community in 
these days of reform, they set off to foot it back 
to WilliAmstown, a distance of some six or 
eight miles. This would have been a serious 
matter under the best of circumstances, but with 
a brick in each of their hats, it was a perform¬ 
ance not to be accomplished without great diffi¬ 
culty. To make matters worse, it began to rain 
hard as they started, and soon they were soaked 
to the skin from without, as before they had been 
from within. 

Joe Bean had suffered most from the liquor, 
and of course felt very much concerned for his 
companion, who was comparatively sober. 
Gazing around him into the dark, and upward 
into the pouring heaven, he blurted out: 

'* 1 say, chum, does it rain V* 

“ 1 should think it did, some,” replied Ben. 

Joe soon brought up All standing, and asked 
the same question, with a rougher answer. 
Once more he repeated it, and Ben brought him 
to a partial consciousness by his reply, and Joe 
apologized with— 

41 You—may—think it queer my asking you 
if—if—if it rains; but the fact is. lieu, I aint 
much acquainted around here.”— N II. Patriot . 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 

If you do not keep your paper, cut this out 
and put it where you can find it. 

A surveyor’s chain is 4 poles or 76 feet, divided 
into 100 links or 7*2 inches. 

A square chain is 16 square poles; and ten 
square chains is an acre. 

Four rods are an acre, each containing 1240 
square y«rds, or 34,787 feet, or 24 yards 29 inches 
on each side. 

A pole is five yards and a half each way. 

An acre is 4840 i-qaare yards, or 69 yards 1 
foot 8 12 inches each way; and three acres are 
120 yards and a half each way. 

A square mile, 1760 yartfs each way, is 610 
acres ; half a mile, or 880 yards each way, is 160 
acres; a quarter of a mile, or 440 yards each 
way, is a park or faun of 40 acres; and a fur^ 
loug, 220 }ards each way, is 10 acres.— Tribune. 


We give away nothing so generously, and re¬ 
ceive nothing so reluctantly, advice. * 
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ALICE—A PORTRAIT. 

BT BD6AB L. VAUQAMXlf. 


Midway between a woman's crown 
And childhood's guerdon Alice walked, 

And though her cheeks in hue were brown, 
Ton would not see it when she talked; 

And if no beauty lent a grace, 

You thought not of it when her words 
Were low and soft; when on your fcoe 
Her eyes were fixed, your heart was stirred 
To rapture, and you could but say, 

How beautiftil she is to-day. 

And yet she had not beauty y s dower; 

Her features in no classic mould 
Were run; and yet one owns the power 
Her presenoe has; with potent hold 
Her converse sways you, as the wind 
The beech-tree sways; and musical 
The undertones ft leares behind 
That low on memory’s storehouse fell, 

Till future hours of reverie 
Reveal their magic unto thee! 

And she—this wondrous queen of mind— 
Will be a blessing to the one 
Who wins a jewel so refined. 

Bo worthy to be nobly won; 

0 Alice! in thy queenly state 
I give thee homage, poor but true; 

My fancy paints thy kingly mate, 

My brain runs wild with what ’twould do, 
If thou—an empress—would but deign 
To listen to my humble strain. 


THE MORTGAGED FARM. 


BY EMMA CABKA. 


Uncle Nathan stood in the centre of his 
large hay-field, encompassed by the perfume of 
honeysuckles and wild flowers, each sending out 
an invigorating influence that art never can. 
Dark clouds swept hither and thither through 
the horizon, borne on the winds to one point, as 
if to concentrate their forces, and send to the 
earth another deluge. The muscular farmer 
grasped the strong handle of his scythe more 
firmly, and with redoubled energy tried to finish 
the swath he had begun. But now there fell 
glittering rain drops on his brown hands and 
upturned face, so turning to a little girl of some 
seven summers, who sat on a rock near by, look¬ 
ing on him from beneath her wide, blue sun-bon¬ 
net and holding in her arms a kitten: 

"Come, Anna,” he said, pleasantly, "we will 
go np to the house now, for there will soon be a 
shower.” At this moment a flash of lightning 
dazzled to blindness and a peal of thunder rolled 
along the sky, that caused the child to tremble, 
and looking into her protector’s face, she said, 
"Aren’t you afraid. Uncle Nathan ?” 

28 


" No, darling,” he answered, " for God makes 
thunder for a wise purpose.” 

rf The same God that made this beautiful field, 
and the great rosebush by the fence, and made 
my kitten, and made yon, uncle ?” 

"The same, dear. But come, darling, we 
mnst run, or we shall get wet; for that dark 
streak, coming this way from the west, is rain, 
and it will overtake us before we can get to the 
house.” 

The little girl did not answer further though 
her mind was busy, and skipping along by the 
good man’s side, both were soon protected from 
the heavy rain that followed, by the low roof of 
the back porch to the farmhouse. 

A little later Uncle Nathan sat by the broad, 
stone hearth in the kitchen, drying the damp 
clothes that he wore in the field; his head was 
bowed, and his attitude was one of thought. At 
length arousing he looked in the direction of the 
west window where his wife sat finishing a gar¬ 
ment to add to his Sunday wardrobe. 

" Ruth,” and there was a. hesitancy in his 
speech," Ruth,” he repeated, " I don’t believe we 
should ever be any poorer if we should keep that 
child; I think you would find her very handy 
about the house, and besides I always think it 
looks pleasant to see children around.” 

Aunt Ruth had not spokej hut once since her 
husband came in from the field, and then she 
made no remark save, " Why upon earth did you 
bring that child home with you again, Nathan?” 
But now she gave a nervous jerk to the wide 
frill on her cap, and bending her keen gaze on 
the farmer, she said, “ Well, perhaps taking 
other folks’ children to bring up may seem very 
pleasant to you, for you wouldn’t have them to 
wait on, nor to sew for, nor to wash for, but—” 

" Nor you wouldn’t have these things to do for 
Anna loDg, for she would soon be able, not only 
to wait on herself, but would wait on you. And 
besides, poor Mary has so many little mouths to 
feed, that some of them must go hungry unless the 
neighbors step in and give her a little assistance.” 

" Well, Nathan, we brought up our own chil¬ 
dren without any help from the neighbors, and 
now they are gone to do for themselves, I don’t 
believe in making slaves of ourselves right over 
again, in order to assist strangers.” And Mrs. 
Bower turned her face towards the window, and 
looked out on the glittering grass blades that 
bent and swayed, as if trying to rid themselves 
of the glistening drops that encumbered them. 

Anna, who sat on a low stool in the corner, 
glanced first at Aunt Ruth and then at the 
farmer, and when she saw the former looking in 
an opposite direction, she crept softly to the strong 
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man’s side, and lying her fair cheek on his 
breast, she said timidly, and in a whisper, “1 
wish I could be yoixr little girl; I would be so 
good and smart, and I would love you and Aunt 
Ruth dearly.” 

Uncle Nathan pressed his lips to her forehead, 
and then sank his hand in his large square 
pocket, and drew forth a primer that he had pur¬ 
chased for her the previous day while in the village. 
That night the affectionate little Anna slept 
beneath the roof of the farmhouse, but when 
Aunt Ruth went up to the little back chamber to 
show her to her snowy bed, no good night kiss 
was left on her rosy lips, but a stern “ Don’t let 
me hear any noise from you,” was 6poken, and 
then the low chamber door was closed. 

“ 0, how I wish Aunt Ruth would love me as 
Uncle Nathan does 1” whispered Anna, as she 
buried her face in the pillows and tried to ileep. 
At that moment Aunt Ruth came out from the 
porch, and as she passed beneath the low back 
window, she said to her husband : 

u I am going up to neighbor Green’s a little 
wbile.” 

u I rather you would not, Ruth,” he answered, 
“ for—” 

u You have had your way in bringing that 
child here,” was answered by the wife, “ and now 
I will have mine?In visiting whom I please.” 
And she passed out the wicket gate into the road. 

A few moments later there was a plain hem of 
a snowy little cap seen over the sill of the back 
window, and a soft voice 6aid to Uncle Nathan, 
as he stood looking after the fast disappearing 
form of his wife, “ Please, uncle, may I come 
down and sit in your lap a little while, and you 
tell me all about Cinderella and the nice king ? 
Aunt Ruth wont scold now,” and the child 
glanced up the ro&d, while a tear moistened the 
old man’s eye, as he answered, “ Yes, dear, you 
can come.” 

“I declare, Mrs. Bower, I would not have 
that child in the house,” said Mrs. Green, in 
continuation of the conversation she was holding 
with her neighbor, “ for you have always been a 
hard-working woman, and have done more 
towards settling up the mortgage on the farm 
than almost any one would have done under sim¬ 
ilar circumstances; and besides, what right has 
Mary Harris to expect you to take one of her 
children to bring up ? She is no worse off now 
than I and all the rest of the neighbors told her 
she would be when she married William Harris, 
but la 1 you couldn’ convince her but that she 
was about to become the wife of a grandee—he 
had such fine airs, and told her such nice tales 
about his father’s estates in England, and of the 


splendid cities where he had travelled, and where 
some day in the future, he would take her. Well, 
she was foolish enough to believe him in spite of 
the good advice of her friends, so now let her 
suffer the consequences of her rash act.” And 
Mrs. Green threw herself back in her high, nar¬ 
row-back chair, with the air of one who thinks 
he has done his duty. 

Mrs. Bower was thoughtful for a moment, and 
then moving her chair nearer her neighbor,she said, 
u Mary Harris always was a dreadful proud girl. 
Never would look at any of the young men here for 
a husband, especially after she came back from 
the city. But la! you can’t convince her now 
that if her husband hadn’t died he wouldn’t have 
done just as he said.” 

“ He never would, Ruth Bower,” continued 
the neighbor, her dark eyes flashing with hate, 

“for between you and I, Mary Harris in my 
opinion is no better than she should be, and her 
husband found it out, and if he was an honest 
man, went away to get rid of her, and then—and 
then,” and the speaker looked around to make 
sure that they were alone, “ He might have died 
a suicide—the truth as it is don’t always reach us 
from the absent. And then he might not have 
died, but had that story reported just to getrid of 
her. I tell you what it is, Ruth, this is a strange 
world, and it is not every one in it that is honest, 
or cares whether his best friend is happy, if he 
can have his own way.” 

Aunt Ruth sat like one bewildered, her sun¬ 
burnt face changing its color alternately from a 
darker hue to one ashy pale, but she was too 
proud to speak her thoughts, so in a few minutes * 
her cheek returned to its natural color, and she 
looked into her neighbor’s face, saying, “ Well, 
whether Mary Harris is good or bad, rich or 
poor, I do not want her child at our house.” 

“ Then why do you have it there ? Iam very 
sure my husband would not keep a child in our 
house that I did not want here.” 

“ Mr. Green is different from Nathan; my hus¬ 
band is very fond of children, and at first when 
Anna used to come to our hou^e, I thought she 
was an affectionate child, and I was pleased to 
have her amuse him, but now—” 

“ Affectionate,” repeated Mrs. Green, sarcasti¬ 
cally, “ she is an artful little thing, taught to be 
so by her mother. You will find it to be so yet.” 

The tall, eight day clock in the corner at this 
moment struck ten; Aunt Ruth left her neigh¬ 
bor’s home and returned to her own to fiod Uncle 
Nathan half reclining in his large easy chair, 
soundly sleeping, with Anna on his knee, her 
head pillowed on his bosom, and dreaming 
sweetly of the stories to which she had listened. 
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Mrs. Bower caught the child roughly by the 
arm to drag her from her comfortable position, 
while angry words fell from her lips. The farmer 
clasped his charge, who, frightened, clung to hfc 
neck and timidly cried for her mother. Uncle 
Nathan quieted her with caresses, and then turn¬ 
ing to his wife he said—and there was an ex¬ 
pression in his usually mild eye that kept his 
wife silent: 

“Ruth, Mary Harris has three little orphan 
children to feed, and no one to assist her to a 
shilling. I told her yesterday that I would take 
Anna and keep her till she found a better home, 
and I shall keep my word; if she is kindly 
treated here she will stay beneath this roof—if 
she is not kindly treated, money shall purchase 
her a good home elsewhere.” 

“ Better keep your money to pay your debts,” 
was the wife's sarcastic reply; but she had learned 
in the twenty years she had been the wife of 
uncle Nathan, that he always kept his word be 
the consequences what they might, so from this 
time the fair child found a good home at the 
farmhouse although no endearments were lavish¬ 
ed on her from Aunt Ruth. 

On the evening that our tale commences, after 
Mrs. Bower had left her neighbor's house, and 
Mrs. Green made sure she was alone, save her 
husband who had sat in silence and in darkness 
in another room, “ Reuben, Reuben,” she repeat¬ 
ed, “ come in here.” In a moment the form of a 
tall, thin and dark-looking man, was at her side. 
Pushing a chair towards him for him to be seated, 
“ Do you know,” she continued, “ that I have 
*set my mind on the accomplishing of two things 
in this world, and if you were not so afraid where 
there is nothing to fear, I would accomplish both 
before the year is out.” 

Mr. Green looked up with an expression 
between a smile and a frown, as he answered, or 
rather inquired, ** What now, wife V* 

“ One is to ruin Mary Harris, and the other is 
to own Nathan Bower’s farm.” 

“ Two very desirable objects, if we could bring 
them about and yet appear all right before those 
whose good opinion we covet. And yet I care 
very little about Mary Harris in comparison to 
the farm.” 

“ Well, I am as anxious to ruin one as I am to 
get the other, for I never will forgive her for not 
consenting to become the wife of our Robert. 
No, I never will, for she was the means of hi9 
ruin 1 Had he never 6een her, he would not 
have given himself up to intoxication, neither 
wonld he have left us to follow the sea, and now 
bo roaming through the world, he cares not 
whither.” 


Mr. Green did not seem to notice the last 
remark made by his wife, but after a few 
moments' silence on his part he looked up, say¬ 
ing , “ I can’t see any way that we can get the 
farm and keep clear of the law, wife.” 

“ I can; you have a mortgage on it for the 
money you lent Bower to pay off some of the 
debts that his father left him to settle up ?” 

“ Yes, but he is shrewd, he will meet those 
demands.” 

H When does the mortgage run oat ?” 

“ In just sixty days more, and I guess Nathan 
will have a pretty hard time of it to raise the 
amount he owes me; but if he fails to get the 
money, that will make it all the better for me, as 
I shall give him no more grace than just what 
the law allows.” A smile of satisfaction passed 
over the wife's face, and then an expression 
rested there that no human eye could interpret. 

A little way down the road from Uncle 
Nathan's farmhouse was a little low-roofed cot¬ 
tage, half concealed by green leaves and bright 
flowers. The narrow panes were shaded by cur¬ 
tains as spotlessly white as the winter’s snow, save 
where here and there the faint shadow of the 
prairie rose flitted and danced in the summer 
breese. 

There was a little garden in the .hack ground, 
where an industrious hand hud caused fit sh veg¬ 
etables to come fori 1 1 and re try of 

her who had a pure soul to apj GodY, 

gifts. This cottage was the home Of Man Harris; 
it was where she was born, and it was where she 
first took the holy name of wife. It was here, 
toe, that her three babes first commenced to live, 
so the little cottage and its surroundings were 
very dear to her, and this was why she begged 
her noble husband to consent that she might 
remain here with her widowed mother, while he 
was far away where business called him; Mary’s 
young family and ill health preventing her from, 
accompanying him. 

The mother, too, bad begged that her child 
might stay with her in his absence, promising 
when he returned that she would no longer 
remain at the cottage, but would go with her 
children to live in the city. 

In a year William Harris was to return, butt 
before that time expired, his valuable watch and) 
other articles of value were brought to her by ona 
who sailed in the same ship, and stated that ha 
stood by his berth and saw his last struggle on 
earth, and so sadden and severe was his sickness 
he had penned no letter, nor left any cine where¬ 
by his wife could learn aught of his history sava 
what he had told her in times that were past* 
that he had a father residing in England who* 
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would leave him a large amount of property 
at his death. 

Two years had now gone by since William 
Harris pressed his young wife to his bosom, 
kissed his babes and then left all he held most 
dear. Those two years had made a great change 
at the cottage; Mary's mother had sunk to rest, 
her bed shaded by a low drooping willow. The 
young wife had grown very pale, the means that 
William had left for a year's support were long 
since exhausted, and Mary and her children 
must havo suffered had not the kind-hearted 
Nathan Bower often stopped there while on his 
way home from the mill, and left a part of his 
grist. None knew why the farmer took such an 
interest in the unhappy Mary; but some said 
that her father, in his youth, was Uncle Nathan's 
warmest friend; others said that Mary's mother 
was once a handsome girl, so thought the then 
young farmer, but she preferred young Doctor 
Lee, even if he were poor; others said it was 
Uncle Nathan's natural disposition to bo kind to 
the needy; but with Uncle Nathan's past history 
we have nothing to do. 


Fifty-nine days had expired since Reuben 
Green and his w ife had that conversation at their 
home. I ; chair was drawn up 

near the claw-foot stand in the farmhouse kitchen, 
and before him lay a large heap of money which 
he was counting. 

Aunt Kuth had forgotten her opposition to the 

little Anna, and now began to think many of 
the little deeds that the child did, looked 
cunning; she scolded less, and sometimes told 
her a story, although nature never furnished her 
with so loving a heart as that in the breast of her 
husband. Mrs. Bower swept the hearth, opened 
the cheese-room window, and did various other 
little chores, then drawing her chair by the side 
of her husband, she said, “ Well, Nathan, we 
have had a pretty hard time of it to raise the 
money to pay off that mortgage, but we have done 
it with strong hearts, for our other debts are 
trifles compared with the one we owe neighbor 
Green." 

“ Yes, Ruth, I felt kind of bad to part with two 
of my best cows and the young horse, but still I 
always hated debts, and now if health is spared 
us a little longer, we shall be free from all in¬ 
cumbrances on the farm." 

“Why don’t you go right up to-night, and 
have all made up as it should be? You might 
as well pay him to-night, as to-morrow." 

Uncle Nathan had been from his bed since the 
earliest streak of light in the east, and had ridden 
many miles to and from the market, so he an¬ 


swered that he was too tired to attend to any 
more business that night, and a little while after 
he unlocked a drawer in the old-fashioned desk 
at the farther part of the room, laid his money 
away in it carefully, relocked it, and returned 
the key to his pocket. An hour later there was 
no light burning in the farmhouse; Uncle Nathan 
and Aunt Ruth were enjoying such sweet repose 
as none can know but those who have a clear 
conscience, and life’s greatest blessing, health. 

It was past the midnight hour when a muffled 
form crept slowly on to the low roof of the porch, 
and from thence climbed in at the open window 
where Anna slept, and then crept slowly along 
towards the kitchen and the old desk. But sud¬ 
denly pausing, it moved in another direction, and 
opened wider the door that led to where the 
farmer slept. It disappeared within the bed¬ 
room for a few moments and then returning, 
moved cautiously to the desk, applied a key to 
the drawer that Uncle Nathan locked so carefully, 
placed the contents in a small bag, relocked the 
drawer, replaced the key, and left the house by 
the same way it came. 

The good old farmer arose with the sun, milked 
his cows and turned them into the pasture, ate 
his breakfast from vegetables and meat that 
originated on his own farm, and then prepared 
himself to go up to his neighbor's to settle all 
business between himself and Reuben Green. 
The key was taken from his pocket, turned in the 
lock, the drawer was opened, and Uncle Nathan 
thrust in his hand to take out the contents, but 
had it met there the dagger’s point, it could not 
have been withdrawn more suddenly, and then 
turning to his wife he said, nervously, “ You been 
here, Ruth ?" 

“ No," was answered, and then the farmer threw 
himself heavily into a chair, while his face blanch¬ 
ed to an ashen hue, and for several minutes 
there was not another word spoken, and then 
various were the conjectures of the husband and 
wife, each in turn naming every manner in 
which the money might have disappeared save 
the right one. 

“ All the doors were this morning as we left 
them last night," remarked Aunt Ruth, pale with 
excitement. 

“ And I found the key where I put it, too," 
6aid Uncle Nathan, while his voice trapbled to 
such a degree that he could hardly finish the sen¬ 
tence. At this moment Reuben Green was dis¬ 
covered walking leisurely down the road, and in 
a few moments he stepped within the kitchen. 

“ Well, neighbor," said he, “ you will excuse 
my calling, but it was getting along towards the 
middle of the day, and as I have to pay away a 
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good deal of money before night, I thought I 
would call and settle up our business in season/' 

The farmer told the caller what had happened, 
but the latter did not seem disposed to be any 
more lenient on account of his misfortune, but 
said that he must have what was due him, even 
if his neighbor sacrificed all his stock to meet the 
payment. 

“ Should I force into market the remainder of 
my cattle and my only remaining horse," re¬ 
marked the fanner, despondingly, “ thdy would 
not bring me the amount I owe you." 

The day came when Nathan Bower's farm was 
going to the highest bidder, and Aunt Ruth sat 
in front of the broad, stone hearth, where she 
had spent so many happy hours. Uncle Nathan 
was pacing to and fro the wide front yard, his 
face was haggard, bat not so ghastly pale as hers 
who sat within; Anna was by his side, her tiny 
hand locked in his. Suddenly the good man 
stopped, and with distended eyeballs gazed down 
the road, for there was Mary Harris coming to¬ 
wards the farmhouse, chatting as in other days, 
and by her side walked he whom she had long 
mourned as dead. In a few moments the child 
was locked in her father’s arms, and the kind- 
hearted farmer held in his hand the means to 
meet all present demands, and on his ears fell the 
words from the grateful husband of Mary : 

u Mr. Bower, for your kindness to my wife 
and children in my absence, you shall never want 
for a friend, or the means to retain your home¬ 
stead." Aunt Ruth now came forward and spoke 
Her thanks, but there was a different feeling at 
her heart from what there would have been had 
she in the beginning welcomed the child with the 
same warmth of feeling that her husband did. 

“ There is a family by the name of Green liv¬ 
ing near by," said William Harris, when the first 
greeting was over, “ with whom I have quite an 
acconnt to settle, not only for the slander heaped 
on my poor wife in my absence, but for theft." 
And then he stated that when be arrived in 
England, he found, that he should be detained 
much longer than he had at first anticipated, and 
having all confidence in Robert Green, who held 
the office of second mate on board, when the ship 
was about to return to America, he gave him a 
letter contajping a sum of money, to give to his 
wife, and since that time he had written repeated¬ 
ly to Mary but had received only two letters in 
return, both being very short, and now he had as¬ 
certained they were forgeries, and that the watch 
and other articles that he bad lost at the time that 
Robert left, he now found were taken by the 
treacherous one to prove to his wife that he was 
dead, while he appropriated the money to himself. 


Reader, the finale we will give in our own 
language. 

It was the wife of Reuben Green that climbed 
to the roof of the porch and extracted the money 
from the drawer, while her husband remained 
near by to ward off danger should it come. 
Reuben knew that the farmer went to the mar¬ 
ket that dav to dispose of his stock and he watched 
about the house till he saw him place the money 
as we have seen, and then he resigned the rest of 
the deed to be performed by the more agile form 
of his wife. 

When Reuben Green ascertained that William 
Harris still lived, for he and his wife believed the 
tale their son had told of his death, and that 
Uncle Nathan suspected them of theft, they im¬ 
mediately left the hired farm they occupied, and 
for many years they were not heard from, when 
Robert, who had sunk beyond reform, received a 
mortal wound from a companion, and in his last 
agonies revealed the past. Mr. Harris with his 
cherished wife removed to the city, while Anna, 
as she advanced in years, spent her time alter¬ 
nately with her parents and at the old farmhouse 
with her childhood’s protectors. 


COULDN’T COPPER HIM. 

A correspondent, writing to a Boston paper 
from New Orleans, gives the following incident: 
“ You can buy nothing in New Orleans and 
most southern and western cities for less than a 
‘ picayune,' or six and a quarter cents. Coppers 
ore hardly known. I was amused at a little in¬ 
cident which I saw on board one of the western 
boats. A man from the North tried to pass ten 
coppers upon a * Sucker,' a native of Illinois, for 
a dime. * What be they?' inquired the Sucker, 
turning over the coppers in unfeigned ignorance. 

1 1 calculate they are cents,' replied the North¬ 
erner. * Can't you read ?' 1 1 reckon not,' said 

the other, 4 and what’s more, old hoss, l allow I 
don’t want to. What is cents, mister V * I vow 
to the judges,’ said the Northerner, 1 yon are 
worse than the heathen! Cents is money, Bar- 
tin ! Ten of them are worth one dime. Can’t 
you see it says E Pluribus Unum—that’s the 
Latin for Hail Columbia, and here, it's inscribed 
one cent.’ 4 Look here, stranger,’ responded the 
Sucker, putting the thumb of his hand into his 
ear, and inclining his fingers forward, 4 von may 1 
run a saw on a Hoosier or a Wolverine, but I'm 
dod rotted if you Yankee me with the contusive 
stuff.' And he marched off to the social hall to 
indulge in a drink of corn whiskey, in compli¬ 
ment to his own sagacity." 


Let a woman have every virtue under the sun, 
if she is slatternly, or even inappropriate in her 
dress, her merits will be more than half ob¬ 
scured. If, being young, she is untidy, or bring 
old, fantastic or slovenly, her mental (nullifica¬ 
tions stand a chance of being passed over with 
indifference. 
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PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


BT WJI. LIIOBTON, JB. 

Propelled on its wheels, like the iron steed* 

And ever on, is the course of the world— 

8top not4o wonder, and stay not to read 
The page of the Past, on its path unfarled. 

Passing the limits that change a broad sea, 

Resting its bounds where e’en Time had his birth, 
Ever condemned, ail unchanging to be, 

Stand in the Present—a moment of earth, 
Encliained but an instant; then speeding away— 
Never returning—one drop to that sea, 

That stretches its plain through eternity. 

A shudder comes o’er me—“ forever ” I hear— 

No mind can conceive it, and shrink not with fear— 
Dread Backward, or Forward! thy echo is drear. 

Forever unknown, the source of the stream; 

Under the seai of the genius of Fate, 
f That secret shall rest, till we wake from our dream, 
Uuclogged and all-wise in a future estate. 

Rest, thou dull cloud! on the things that Bhall be; 
Bre long Time shall tear tby mantle from thee. 


THE GHOST OF THE CAREW HOUSE. 

BT AGHE8 LESLIE. 

Tears and years ago, in old Manhattan, 
th?re was a group of young revellers sitting 
around a table in the public house known as the 
“ Golden Lion,” kept by a dreamy, smoking old 
Dutchman—Peter Van Donner. The remnants 
of a feast lay before them, and from dusty, cob- 
webbed bottles, they poured a rich and generous 
wine every now and then into their small wine¬ 
glasses. Over their wine they had sang merry 
songs, and toasted many fair beauties; but as 
the night deepened, instead of growing Bproar- 
ous, as was too often the case with revellers in 
those days—and indeed, for that matter, in 
these—instead of growing uproarous, I say, 
they grew grave and confidential. So the songs 
were succeeded by marvellous tales related by 
one and another. 

At last, Carl Von Brenner, a little slim, yellow¬ 
haired fellow, full of poetry and sentiment, took 
up the thread of conversation, and told a story 
of a haunted honse. This house stood npon the 
outskirts of the town, and had long been a 
sourc e of speculation to the neighborhood. Carl 
averred that the facts had been communicated to 
him the night previous by the serving-woman of 
the deceased owner, which facts were as follows l 

The departed proprietor was a man of great 
pride, as well as immense wealth. He had one 
child, a lovely daughter, who was sadly deficient 
in her father’s prevailing characteristic; so much 


so, that she became enamored of a handsome young 
fellow—a blacksmith by trade. This was gall 
and wormwood to Richard Carew the father; 
and in his exasperation, he swore that he would 
rather bury her, than see her the wife of one so 
far beneath her. Fair Mildred Carew at least 
inherited a considerable portion of her father’s 
stubborn will, for she continued the forbidden 
acquaintance in the most determined and open 
manne^—whereupon her father saw fit to place 
her in * certain high chamber, under lock and 
key, allowing her to communicate with no one 
except the colored housekeeper. 

From this prison, she managed to escape tx> 
the arms of her lover, and with him fled to 
France as his wife, where she found a welcome 
from a childless aunt, who was both rich and 
generous. The wedded lives of Mildred and 
her worthy spouse were short, however. When 
her daughter was six years old, she went to 
heaven. Her husband soon followed, and dying, 
bequeathed the little Mildred to her grandfather 
Carew, as a peace offering and memento of her 
sainted mother. The child was put in trust of a 
kind sailor and his “ gude wife,” who faithfully 
performed their duty in bringing her safe to the 
roof of Master Carew. It is said that the stern 
grandfather, incensed by the little one’s close 
resemblance to her hated father, chose to receive 
this peace offering as a high insult, and rudely 
turned the child out in the bitter December 
night, when the snow lay six inches deep. 

From that night until the day of his death, it is 
related he was visited at every stroke of the mid¬ 
night hour, by the apparition of his daughter. 
He waxed sterner and more reserved from day 
to day, but showed no other symptom of the 
ghostly visitor. Indeed, it must be confessed he 
partook of the substantial viands and rich wines 
of his table with as great gusto as ever, and in- 
s^ad of growing lean and haggard, as one 
would suppose a man to do under the circum¬ 
stances, he grew remarkably portly in size and 
florid of complexion. 

After his death, the 6tately house remained 
unoccupied, for it was averred that the ghostly 
visitor yet haunted it. Neither the sailor and his 
wife, nor their charge, had been beard of since 
they were so summarily dismissed from Richard 
Carew’s door; and thus the whole of the old 
gentleman’s fortune reverted to the French 
relative. 

These plain statistics were dressed np into as 
pretty a ghost story as was ever related; and the 
eager, serious faces of the young men, as Carl 
concluded, gave ample evidence of its startling 
effect. There was oae exception, however—in 
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Roger Morton. A smile was just curling that 
handsome lip of his, and a sly twinkle of incre¬ 
dulity was perceivable in his eyes—those dark, 
lustrous eyes. Now this was very provoking to 
the others; and Carl, with a flashed cheek, 
asked him somewhat gruffly what it meant. 

Roger drained the last drop of the parple 
wine, and slowly set his glass down, before he 
replied, in tones mellow and rich as the juice of 
the grape: 

“ Simply this, friend Carl. I don’t believe in 
ghosts ; and I, for one, would be willing to pass 
a night beneath this haunted roof, and take my 
chance with its nocturnal visitor.” 

There was a general murmur at these words, 
and a final exclamation of—“ Let him 1 let him! 
We challenge thee, bold Roger.” 

Roger accepted this challenge with laughing 
composure; and the meeting speedily breaking 
up, they agreed to escort the fool-hardy fellow 
to the Carew mansion, and there leave him. 
The night was dismally dark, and the wind 
howled drearily over the lonely common that 
stretched away before the old weather-beaten 
house as they approached. So gloomy and for¬ 
bidding did it seem to Roger’s companions, that 
they paused at the gate and strove to dissuade 
him from his undertaking. They might as well 
have striven to dissuade Christopher Columbus, 
had they lived in his time. Roger was deter¬ 
mined, and gave them a gay good night, as he 
disappeared under the frowning arch which led 
to the main door. Doors were not secured so 
jealously as they are now-a*days, and this yielded 
to his strong hand. It was then that he found 
himself in thick darkness. He took out the little 
box of tinder which he always carried in his 
pocket, and proceeded to strike a light. 

While he was thus occupied, he felt a sudden 
rush of air, a whizz, and then he received a blow 
full in the face, which staggered him not a little, 
both in equilibrium of mind and body. Ifccame 
again—the rush, the whizz and the blow. This 
time, Roger smiled at his own weakness—it was 
a bat! In the meantime he had succeeded in 
procuring a light, which he secured from wind 
or other accident in a small lantern his compan¬ 
ions had furnished him with. 

He now looked about the old, hall. It was 
vast and magnificent, for those days—the wood 
of dark time-stained oak now dim with neglect. 
At the far end, a long staircase showed itself; to 
this, Roger turned his steps before he had even 
opened the doors of the rooms on the ground 
floor, probably led on by that native quality 
which induces the young to disregard what lies 
nearest for the distant and the dim. Be that as 


it may, Roger Morton ascended the broad stairs, 
and found himself on the second floor—a corri¬ 
dor with many doors ranged on each side. He 
tried the first; a scent of some strange perfume 
met him. It brought to his mind at once a visit 
he had sometime 6ince paid to a foreign 6hip 
lying in the harbor, where the cabin was decked 
with various ornaments made of different kinds 
of fragrant East Indian woods, which sent out a 
similar odor far from unpleasant. 

This chamber was of lofty size, quaintly and 
curiously furnished. The most conspicuous ob¬ 
ject was the bed—a tall, high-post affair, cur¬ 
tained with a dark wine-colored fabric which we 
should call damask. The windows, also, were 
hung with the same material—thus giving the 
room a wonderfully gloomy, yet magnificent as¬ 
pect to the eyes of Roger, who had never beheld 
the stately splendor of our neighbors across the 
water. Four high-backed, finely-carved oaken 
chairs occupied their places; and strangest of all, 
the oaken floor was partially covered with the 
most wonderful carpet, wrought in a beautiful 
pattern and looking as fresh as though it were 
woven but yesterday. 

As the new comer took in these salient points, 
he detected several minor etceteras in the shape 
of a foreign box filled with little china cups, 
gilded bottles and jars, all emitting the peculiar 
odor he at first recognized. Then there was a 
silver ewer, richly chased and ornamented with 
pretty French damsels dancing pas seuls, and 
finer but not prettier court dames carrying huge 
fans. Beside this, stood a bowl of the same ma¬ 
terial and design, and upon the same table lay 
several delicate towels of the snowiest damask. 
All this looked like fairy work to Roger. 

“ By my faith,” he muttered, “ Master Carew 
had a goodly taste for the things of this world!” 

What puzzled him the most, was the order 
and freshness of these articles. While pondering 
over this peculiarity in one of the high-backed 
chairs wherein he had seated himself, his head 
sank upon his bosom, and slumber overtook 
him. It might have been the narcotic odors to 
which he was unused, or the influence of his 
own thoughts ; however that may be, he slept. 
When he awoke, all was darkness, with the ex¬ 
ception of a faint ray of light stealing in at the 
windows from the clearing sky. His lantern had 
either gone out of itself, or been extinguished for 
him. Cursing his folly for yielding to Morpheus, 
he groped about for the lantern without success. 

Finding he could not better his condition, with 
his usual happy philosophy, he made the best of 
it by ensconcing his person within the arms of a 
ponderous leathern chair standing by one of the 
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windows. He had hardly done so, when he 
heard a clock strike the hour of midnight; at 
the same moment, a light footstep 6oonded m 
the corridor. The door of the room he occupied 
was thrown open, and the room was filled with 
the rustle of garments and the same perfume he 
had before noticed. His eyes had now become 
accustomed to the greyish light, and he could 
discern a woman's slender figure, clothed in 
white. 

It must be confessed that a little uncomfortable 
feeling stole over our brave Roger at this point ,* 
but he neither fainted, nor cried out, but sat and 
watched the motions of the “ white lady ” in pro¬ 
found silence. She at first glided softly to the 
window, flung up the sash, and leaned out as if 
to breathe the May breeze. Then heaving a 
deep sigh, she commenced pacing up and down 
the room with a slow, solemn tread, each foot¬ 
fall sending out a distinct ring of some metallic 
heels which she wore. 

At length Bhe ceased her walk, approached 
the table whereon reposed the foreign box, and 
the next instant, by some marvellous process, 
up streamed a little fiery light, which she applied 
to one of the tall wax candles on the shelf; and 
the room was soon rejoicing in a cheery ra¬ 
diance. Roger, who fortunately was conoealed 
from observation by the window curtains, could 
now have a full view of the nocturnal visitor. 
She was of medium height, but so slenderly 
made, without, however, any appearance of lean¬ 
ness, that she appeared much taller than she 
actually was. Her dress, too, of soft flowing 
white, of some transparent texture, girdled about 
the waist with a belt of gold, was of such length 
as to increase her stature. Her arms were bare 
to the shoulder, the sleeves fastened back by 
clasps of the same precious metal as the belt. 
These arms were the perfection of beauty; but 
the face was what spell bound the concealed 
Roger. It was fair as a water lily, and red as a 
blush rose; and expressive of both spirit and 
gentleness. Brilliant brown hair rolled away 
from the royal arch of the brow, slightly sprinkled 
with powder; and beneath, eyes of sparkling 
sapphire burned a steady lustre. 

“ A pretty ghost, truly,” murmured the be¬ 
witched Roger, inly. 

All his trepidation had vanished, as he drank 
in this beautifal vision. The pious Carl Von 
Brenner would no doubt have been much dis¬ 
turbed, if he could have seen the state of affairs, 
and warned him of the fair disguises which the 
tempter often assumed. 

This fair apparition next proceeded to the 
narrow mirror, and a new phase of loveliness 


burst upon the admiring Roger, as she unbound 
her long hair and combed out its glittering 
waves till they enveloped her like a halo of 
glory. She then unclasped the girdle of gold, 
and took from her sleeves the quaint clasps. 
Our hero now became aware that she was dis¬ 
robing herself for the night. 

“Ghost or no ghost,” he thought, “it be¬ 
hooves me to respect her sex.” 

It was then the gallant young fellow put back 
the heavy curtain drapery and emerged from his 
concealment 

The comb fell from the lady's fingers, and a 
shriek issued from her lips. In most courtly 
style, albeit he had never entered a palace, 
Roger knelt before her, addressing her as “ fair 
Mildred,” and entreated her pardon for intruding 
upon her domains. 

Something in this little speech evidently ac¬ 
quainted the lady with the true state of affairs. 
At any rate, at its conclusion, her alarm sub¬ 
sided, and the faintest smile in the world stirred 
the dimples in her lovely cheeks. She at this 
point seated herself in the high-backed chair near 
by, and motioned her guest to rise. 

\ “ You address me by the name of Mildred,” 
she commenced in a voice whose sweet, steady 
accents bespoke a deep, inward cultivation, “yet 
your face, your manner, your very words, tell 
me that you only hold in derision the story which 
the townspeople relate of this house. Am I not 
right?” 

He bowed an affirmative. 

“ As you 6at and watched me here to-night, 
what speculations filled your mind in regard 
to me ?” 

Perhaps a deeper color rose to Roger's bearded 
cheek, as he answered: 

“ If I thought less of ghosts than of the reali¬ 
zation of some dear dream, you have only to look 
in your glass for my excuse 1” 

She began something hastily in French, but 
bit her lip, and said: 

“ You are adventurous; and this was a most 
romantic adventure. It would be a pretty tale 
to tell to boon companions at your next 
revel, eh ?” 

Roger's dark eyes flashed, and he in his turn 
bit his lip, and then replied with perfect defer¬ 
ence, but it may be with inward satisfaction: 

“ My lady, you do me injustice; while watch¬ 
ing the dishevelment of these royal tresses, the 
fancy enveloped me, naturally enough, that she 
who owned them was my bride.” 

“ So 1” 'Twas all she said, yet infinitely ex¬ 
pressive was the one word, the searching glance, 
the tender crimson dyeing her cheek. Immedi- 
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ately rising, she tamed to him, saying with the 
grace of a duchess : 

“We will terminate this conversation in a 
more fitting place. Will yon follow me to the 
saloon V 9 

“ I will follow yon anywhere/ 1 was the gallant 
response; to which the lady vouchsafed never a 
word or a smile, but giving him one of the 
lighted candles, she led the way to an apartment 
across the corridor, which she had dignified by 
the name of saloon. 

It was a long, lofty room, famished queerly 
enough with bright scarlet hangings, and here 
and there some odd, outlandish ornament, or 
odder relic of other climes. 

Within* large leathern chair, which stood by 
the fireplace, the lovely lady seated herself, 
pointing to another a little in front of her she 
wished her companion to occupy. She made a 
beautiful picture, more imposing than before, 
with her long golden-brown tresses enveloping 
hetdike a soft amber cloud. A sad, tender dig¬ 
nity reigned in her demeanor as she broke the 
silence, saying: 

“ By an idle jest, I dare say ray security and 
peace are destroyed; for those who know of 
your tarrying within this haunted house, will 
want some satisfactory reply.” 

She said this to try him. He answered, 
hastily: 

“ Lady, I am a man of honor. I trust—for 
some reason I see—that you seek here secrecy 
and seclusion—I should not need to pledge my¬ 
self to be silent on the subject.” 

The color dyed her cheek faintly, and the 
tears sprang to her eyes. 

“Pardon my suspicion,” she said, sadly; “if 
you had known how few I have met whom I 
could rely upon!” 

He assured her in the gentlest manner, and 
with the tears yet wetting her eyelashes, she 
went on: 

“ To you, I will entrust my secret. It will be 
better for you to know the whole now; and I 
am sure you will be a friend.” 

Roger gave the most cordial assent to this; 
and with a little smile, she said: 

“My name is Mildred Moore. I am the 
daughter of the Mildred Carew whose ghost is 
said to haunt this mansion. You are no doubt 
familiar with the story of my earlier days, for on 
it I understand is founded the ghost story of 
which we spoke. You do not know that the 
rustic couple who had charge of me, after the 
inhospitable conduct of my grandfather, took me 
at once with all speed and caution back to 
Prance, where my aunt received me with much 


joy, and with whom I have resided up to this 
time. 

“ Almost immediately upon my return, I was 
betrothed, as is the custom there even at that 
tender age, to the young Count de Lisle. Of 
course, for many years there could be neither 
pleasure nor repugnance in this knowledge. 
When I arrived at the age of sixteen, however, 
my destined husband came back from his sojourn 
in the East, and for the first time in ten years, I 
was presented to him. He was thrice my age, 
and had the appearance of being a much older 
man. 

“ By the same instinct which caused me to 
recognize in you a nature of delicacy and honor, 
I discovered at once in Jasper de Lisle the very 
opposite qualities. I felt that he was a bad, a 
cruel man—that he was steeped in vices of all 
kinds. My 60 ul shrank in horror from him, 
despite his so-called great personal beauty and 
gentle manners, and I resolved never to marry 
him. I communicated this resolution to my 
aunt, who received it with the utmost disdain. 

* I was a little fool/ she said; * there never was 
a better, a b&ver gentleman in the world than 
Jasper de Lisle. I must obey her—she who had 
lived so much longer, and who loved me, knew 
what was best/ 

“ I knew it was of no use to expostulate, for 
my aunt, though a kind and generous woman, 
was as determined as ever was my stern grand¬ 
father. I was a child; it was customary for 
children to obey implicitly in France, whether in 
the choice of a gown or a husband. I next ap¬ 
pealed to De Lisle himself. I flung myself upon 
his generosity—alas, he had none ! and thus I 
saw my horrid fate rapidly closing around me. I 
then proceeded to put into execution a plan of 
escape to America. To my nurse, a faithful 
Provence woman, I confided the whole. She 
decided at once to accompany me; and thus, by 
the aid of complete disguises, we succeeded in 
escaping in the dead of the night, and after walk¬ 
ing some five or six miles, were received on 
board a ship bound for America, as two peasant 
women. Mon Dieu! how my heart bounded, 
when I saw the vessel part from the shore, and 
leave behind all my misery. 

“ I think Providence directed me to that 6hip, 
for there were two passengers, one an English¬ 
man and one an American, between whom I lis¬ 
tened to a conversation which matured my plan 
entirely. Fortunately I had been taught the' 
English language from my English aunt. The 
American, amid other gossip, related to his 
friend the current story of the Carew ghost. 
From him, too, I learned in this way the exact 
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appearance and situation of the mansion. It 
seemed a godsend to me, and I determined at 
once to take np my abode in the deserted 
house. 

“ Madeline had been wise enough to stock the 
small portmanteau, which she carried, with quite 
a number of necessaries; and I did not scruple 
40 take what money I knew my aunt had set 
aside from my income, for my marriage portion, 
to accomplish the voyage. It was easy, in our 
common peasant dress, to leave the vessel at 
nightfall when we arrived in port, and without 
notice, to find our way here. We have lived in 
this manner for three months, without suspicion. 
Whenever our larder has needed replenishing, 
Madeline, in her housemaid attire, goes to mar¬ 
ket or to mill, taking care that the shades of 
evening shall give her friendly cover. 

“ If it were not for the daily, hourly fear of 
being discovered some day by my indefatigable 
aunt and the determined Jasper Do Lisle, I 
should enjoy this new, strange life with the dear¬ 
est relish. As it is, I take much pleasure in ex¬ 
ploring these quaint old rooms where my mother 
dwelt, and in assisting Madeline in our simple 
household labors. Ah, sir”—and those beau¬ 
tiful eyes sparkled with tears—“you cannot 
imagine how welcome this freedom is to me, who 
for the last ten years has been subjected to such 
horrible persecutions. I am sure that in you I 
shall find a friend, and not an enemy.” 

He knelt at her feet and carried the fair hand 
she extended to his lips, saying: 

“ Dearest lady, on this lovely hand I swear 
to be from this moment your most devoted ser¬ 
vitor. In all times of peril, remember that I am 
youi knight!” 

With a brilliant smile, half playful half ear¬ 
nest, she took from her neck a slender chain of 
gold, with a cross of the same material ap¬ 
pended, and with a royal motion touched his 
brow with it, saying: 

“I receive your allegiance, and dub you 
knight of the golden cross.” Then fastening it 
around his neck, she rose to depart. 

He sprang to his feet. 

“ Must I leave you now, Queen Mildred ?” 

She blushed, as she replied : 

“ It were better so, Sir Roger—it being hardly 
seemly for two single women to entertain a 
youth as hospitality demands. Do not think me 
discourteous, gentle sir; if my retinue were on a 
larger scale, you would not find me wanting. 
Besides, I fear me much that you would not rel¬ 
ish our quarters; for the chamber in which I 
first discovered you is only made habitable by 
bringing out of their retreats the few foreign ar¬ 


ticles, which were gifts to my mother from her 
aunt in her girl days.” 

Roger assured her that her scruples should be 
respected, but pleaded for the privilege of visit¬ 
ing her upon the next evening. This request 
she granted with charming frankness, saying: 

“ I am only too happy to gain so intelligent a 
companion in my solitude.” 

Bowing profoundly to her graceful salutation, 
and kissing the little gold cross, he went out 
from her presence. 

Great was the self-complacency of his com¬ 
panions of the revel, when to their eager ques¬ 
tions as to how he had passed the night, he an¬ 
swered solemnly that Carl’s story was only too 
true; and then, with a well-acted shiver, he con¬ 
fessed that the Lady Mildred had indeed ap¬ 
peared to him at midnight, and warned him 
threateningly away. 

It was noticed after this that Roger Morton, 
from the most idle youth in the town, became the 
most active and industrious, and went upon no 
more merry revels. It was thought that he now 
devoted his evenings to study, for a light was 
observed to shine from his chamber window long 
after midnight, sometimes. This was only 
Roger’s ruse, that he might more safely visit the 
lonely dweller of the Carew mansion. 

One day Roger, who was the private secretary 
of the governor, in looking over the letters which 
it was a custom with him to leave at that honor¬ 
able official's door, discovered one bearing the 
stamp of the French government. A great fear 
took possession of his heart; he felt assured that 
it someway related to the fair Mildred—perhaps 
an order for her arrest and speedy return to 
France, signed, sealed and endorsed by the 
King of England, under whom, at that time. 
New York was in allegiance. Seizing his hat, 
he sought her and communicated his fears. 

“Ah, mon Dieu—mon Dieu!” she cried, sink¬ 
ing powerless into a chair. “ I have no doubt 
but it is 60 . It is like my aunt—it is like Jasper 
De Lisle. Ah, mon ami , tell me what to do— 
where to hide! Save me—save me from the 
embraces of Jasper De Lisle! You promised to 
be my servitor—my knight I have crowned 
you!” 

He flung himself at her feet, and exclaimed, 
impetuously: 

“Mildred, dearest lady, can you douht my 
truth, my fidelity ? I have the will—I have the 
ability to save thee; but you yourself may object 
to the only means which seem feasible to 
effect it.” 

“ O no, no! Are you not my only friend ? 
Speak quickly l” 
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“As my wife, beloved Mildred, you are 
safe1” 

She was looking straight into his eyes when 
he said this. She did not withdraw her gaze 
from him, but a fine crimson splendor over¬ 
spread her face, and then paling quickly, she 
said, with sad dignity: 

“Roger Morton, you are a gentleman—a man 
of honor. Give me now the truth, in God's 
name. Is it through love, or your generous 
pity, that you offer this V* 

He sprang to her side. 

“ O, my heart’s treasure,” he cried, passion¬ 
ately, “ have I not blessed even your persecu¬ 
tions, and recognized them as the great instru¬ 
ment of ray happiness ? Love you! Mildred, 
you possess me body and soul. 1 have no hap¬ 
piness but in thee. It is the crown of joy to 
think of saving thee in the manner I suggest. 
Say that I may, my queen!” 

“ To be thy wife will be my greatest happi¬ 
ness,” she replied, with her native innocent 
candor. 

He lifted her from the chair to his bosom, and 
said eagerly: 

“ Then we must not defer the cerefhony an 
hour. You must give me the right of protection 
before the governor opens this letter ” 

She rested against his breast a moment in si¬ 
lence, and then with his kisses raining warmly on 
her cheek and lips, answered : 

“ I trust to thee, my true knight, from this 
moment forever!” 

There was a certain kind good justice who 
was a friend of Roger's. To him he went and 
confided his story—of course refraining from 
mention of the suspected letter. A license was 
soon procured, and in an hour afterward, Roger 
Morton Was sole possessor of the fair ghost of 
Cajrew. Tho letter turned out to be not quite so 
urgent as they had expected. It was a request, 
merely, for any knowledge of the fugitive— 
which, however, would no doubt have been fol¬ 
lowed by stronger measures. 

The good governor had a suspicion that his 
handsome young secretary withhold the missive 
until such time as it should be useless; but he 
had too kind a heart to give them anything but 
his blessing. We have no doubt but what my 
lady aunt and Master Jasper fumed mightily, 
when they discovered how they had been out¬ 
witted ; but they were wise enough to keep their 
own counsel, and subsequently, when political 
difficulties broke out, tho old dame sought peace 
and quiet in the home of Roger Morton, Esq., 
and the fair Mildred, nor did they ever forget the 
happy sequel to The Ghost of the Careio House. 


THE LAST TRUMPET. 


BT nSDKBIO WEIGHT. 

The trumpet shall sound, and the dead In Christ shall 
rise first.—P aul. 

The hour of our glory is coming! is coming! 

The hour of redemption from darkness to light; 

When the dust-hidden jewels shall glisten, kye glisten, 
With beauty and lustre transcendently bright! 

Soon, soon shall the trumpet resounding, resounding, 
Mid the wave-bidden caves of the ocean, recall 
The millions of sleepers, whom ages on ages 
Have held undisputed, fast-bound in their thrall! 

The far-stretching desert, whose sands ever shifting, 

No dews ever know, save the tears of its slain, 

Shall send forth its victims by thousands on thousands, 
Sun-bleached though they be, they shall waken again! 
By the low-gushing fountain, where resting in slumber, 
The travel-worn pilgrim had laid down to die; 

The battle-field gory—the garden, the mountain— 

The marble sarcophagus tenants supply. 

From the wild wood and coppice, where Murder, foul 
Murder, 

In darkness and silence hath hidden her slain; 
Ambition's deep dungeons, the clods of the valley, 

All, all shall enfranchise their prisoners again! 

When the last trumpet sounding shall send forth its 
thousands, 

Awakening the echoes of heaven and hell— 

To the saints ’twill be music life-giving and glorious! 

To exile and sorrow—an anthem fkrewell! 

0, haste the glad moment—sweet mercy, propitious! 

May frith-gilded patience our bosoms prepare, 

To stand in the season of trying temptation— 
Rejoicingly frithful each burthen to bear; 

Wide spread forth your pinions, ye angels of goodness! 

Ye seraphim, hasten, 0 hasten your tlight! 

Roll onward—roll swiftly—thou chariot of glory! 

And chase from our vision those shadows of night. 


THE PEASANT EMPRESS. 


BY MARY W. JAWYRIN.* 


The shades of twilight were fast falling over 
mountainous, war-ravaged Livonia, when, pale, 
wearied and footworn, Catharina Alexowina en¬ 
tered a wayside cottage to seek rest. For 
many days had the peasant girl been upon 
her journey; her stock of provisions in the little 
wallet upoq her shoulder was quite exhausted; 
and she felt more than usually dispirited, as in a 
trembling voice she begged a night's lodging from 
the large coarse-featured hostess who stood in the 
low doorway of the miserable inn, engaged in 
rude, familiar and jocular converse with a group 
of rough, bearded soldiers who sat smoking on 
the benches just inside the keeping room. 

“ A bed and supper! ho, pretty mistress 1” re¬ 
plied the woman, when Catharina, stepping up 

* Author ef M Peace.” 
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beside heron the threshold, tremblingly made the 
inquiry. “ And you have the wherewithal to 
pay? Beds and suppers are not given away 
these troublous timesand she boldly stared un¬ 
der the young girl’s coarse, brimmed hat. 

Catharina sank wearily against the doorpost, 
a hopeless expression settling over every feature. 
For her purse w$a empty. So long as it had. 
contained a ruble she had not begged ; but now, 
hunger and night had been her prompters. 

“ Aha, I thought it!” coarsely exclaimed the 
woman. “A beggar! Owners of such pretty 
faces "—and she leered under the hat brin^— 
“ should not be long in want of a coin wherewith 
to pay for a night’s lodging! Hey, pretty one ? ' 

The hot blood mounted to the girl’s cheek; but 
she swallowed every indignant word that choked 
in her throat. Gathering up her wallet, she 
pulled her hat brim down to hide her face from the 
insolent.stare of the soldiery, and turned away. 

“ That’s good! be off, luggage! * The Em¬ 
peror’s Drinking Cup ’ has no room for such as 
hold themselves its mistress’s betters !” cried the 
termagant hostess, angered by the flash of pride 
and scorn her taunt had called to the girl’s cheek. 

“ Hold, dame Bertha!” upspoke one of the 
soldiery, a stalwart, bearded man, who started 
up from leaning on his musket, and advanced to 
the door, a grim smile deepening about his coarse 
lips, “ let the pretty stranger tarry, and hold me 
in payment for her reckoning, for, by our most 
royal King Charles, it is not often that our camp 
has followers such as this! And stay, my pretty 
one, and let a soldier, weary with a long day’s 
fighting for his king, slake his thirst upon thy 
lips thus!” And drawing her toward him with 
one grasp of his stalwart arm, he defiled her pure, 
crimson mouth with a kiss. 

A scream rent the air, an indignant blaze lit 
her eyes, and a hot blood-tide rushed over the 
Livonian maiden’s pale face. 

“ Unhand me 1 let me go !” and she struggled 
violently in his hold. 

A coarse laugh, in which the woman Bertha 
joined, came from the group of soldiery who saw 
this little scene through the open door of the 
hut. A derisive smile deepened, about the 
soldier’s bearded lips. 

“ Ha, ha, my dainty snowbird, don't struggle 
so!” he cried, folding her closer. “ You are but 
a feather in my grasp ! But hold, by our good 
King of Sweden, but you shall rue that!” And 
he grasped her two wrists like an iron vice, and 
a gleam of deadly anger flashed into his eyes, as 
the maiden, in attempting to free herself, bestow¬ 
ed a succession of vigorous slaps upon his 
bronzed face. “Jade!" he gasped hoarsely, 


“you shall pay dear for that insult. For the 
present thou art mine, but on the morrow I will 
turn thee over to the lowest of the camp. Thus 
does a soldier of the wars revenge himself on 
such as thee. Ho, there, dame Bertha, a blazing 
fire and good supper in your inner room—and 
bestir thyself quiekly! Come, my fair vixen, I 
will help thee thither!” and he bore her shrink¬ 
ing along. 

“ Hold, good Alzof, let the girl go!” interposed 
the woman, now thoroughly frightened at the 
turn affairs had taken, and not wholly insensible 
to the imploring cry of the maiden: 

“ Save me, you are a woman! Save me !” • 

“ Let her depart, good Alzof, or go hence your¬ 
self. Back to your camp, I pray you, soldiers !" 

“ The canting fool!’’ sneered the soldier with an 
oath. “ No more of this ! Let us go in, Bertha!" 

And he strode past her to a little inner room; 
but scarce had he gained the door, ere an iron 
footfall, the clatter of uniform, and a stem, manly 
voice, came over the outer threshold. 

“ Alzof, in our king’s name I command you 
to unhand the maid! Is it thus our innocent 
virgins are despoiled—and by a soldier who serves 
in the battles of Sweden ? Shame on thee for a 
ravisher—a despoiler art thou—no soldier! They 
are brave men!’’ 

And with a frown deepening over a stern brow, 
a gallant young officer, clad in the uniform of a 
Swedish subaltern, strode across the floor. The 
discomfited soldier shrank away, and the maiden 
sprang forward and knelt at her deliverer’s feet 

“Go, Alzof!’’and the officer pointed to the 
door. “ This condact shall not go unreported to 
the general, nor to the king, even!’’ and with 
fallen countenance, and curses, “ not loud, but 
deep," the villain crept away. 

“ My poor child !’’ and the noble, handsome 
features softened os the officer stooped to raise 
the girl, “ let me conduct you to a place of safe¬ 
ty—but, ah ! what—who do I see ?” and sudden¬ 
ly he paused, agitation and surprise took the 
place of pity, and he spoke no word till, stagger¬ 
ing against the wall and joyfully clasping the 
girl to his breast, he cried tenderly, “ Catharina!" 

“ Constantius, my deliverer!’’ and the maiden 
burst into a flood of tears. 

An hour after the twain sat in the officer’s pri¬ 
vate room in the Swedish camp, and Catharina 
related a narrative which, somehow seemed to 
affect the young officer strangely; and afterward, 
coming from a few moments' consultation with 
his superior officers, he bade the girl seek rest 
upon his low camp bed, while he himself should 
keep guard outside the door, and on the early 
mom he would conduct her on her journey. 
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But to acquaint our reader with the necessity 
of that journey—also with the history of the 
maiden and her deliverer, it is necessary to 
recapitulate an earlier period of their career. 


In Dorpat, a little city of Livonia, where the 
peasants tilled the rocky soil, and the women 
spun the fleece of their flocks, was born and bred 
a humble village maiden, Catharina Alexowina. 
The cottage where she lived with her aged 
widowed mother, was miserable enough with its 
rode, unplastered log-walls, clay floor, and straw- 
thatched roof, and but sorry company was the 
decrepid old woman, dozing half her time away 
in the chimney nook; but the child Catharina— 
flitting about her daily tasks, now bringing fag¬ 
ots for the fire, now spinning the wool, for which 
task her mother’s fingers had got too old and 
lame, now keeping their scanty wardrobe trim 
and clean with all the skill of a thrifty hand¬ 
maiden, and now preparing their frugal meals of 
goat’s milk and coarse bread—grew toward girl¬ 
hood, fairer and purer in her beauty than many 
a royal maiden cradled in satin and eider down. 

Her long, fair hair, yellow as the floss of the 
corn-silk, fell adown shoulders white as the snows 
on Mount Caucasus ; the Danube's tide rippled 
never so musically in its merriest flow as the 
laugh that floated between her lips of coral red ; 
and eyes, blue as the'flax-flower, and soft in their 
g^ze as the lambent moonlight sparkling over 
Livonian plains of snow, conned her books “ be¬ 
tween whiles ” as she rested from her spinning, 
or household tasks. 

At an early age the girl had taken one step 
above-her humble condition, for her mother had 
taught her to read, and a good old Lutheran 
minister, resident in the neighborhood, who had 
earliest laid his hands in blessing on the fair 
child’s head, also lent her little books and in¬ 
structed her in tt\<o maxims and duties of religion. 

And so the fair girl grew toward womanhood, 
not only endowed with that gift of beauty which 
Nature had so bestowed upon her above any oth¬ 
er Livonian maiden, but, as our historian has it 
chronicled, “with a ready and solid turn of 
thought, a strong and right understanding.” It 
cannot be supposed that among the bold Livoni¬ 
an peasantry, there were many who remained 
insensible to the charms and accomplishments of 
her who had, simply by her diligent endeavors, 
so elevated herself above those surrounding her. 
From far and near they came—rough, hardy, but 
honest mountaineers, and tillers of the soil in the 
fertile valleys—to offer her marriage ; but from 
each and every suitor Catharina turned away, 
for, thus early, no other sentiment than affection 


for her aged and dependent mother had intruded 
upon her heart. Therefore, they who came with 
vows of love, departed as they came, with no less 
of love, but an added feeling akin to respect, as 
for a superior; for the maiden who, in refusing 
them, did it with the gentle condescension of a 
royal maid, rather than a low-born peasant girl 
in communion with her equals. Mayhap, thus 
early, Catharina Alexowina felt a presence of 
that future greatness which was to encircle her 
brow, still young and fair, in early womanhood, 
with an empress’s coronal. 

When Catharina was fifteen, her aged mother 
died, and a home was proffered the lonely orphan 
in the house of the good old Lutheran minister. 
There were many sons and daughters in the old 
man’s house—one, a brave, handsome young 
soldier about to set out in all the glory of his new 
uniform, and the ardor of a youthful enthusi¬ 
asm, for the wars then raging between Russia and 
Sweden; and this same young soldier, during 
his visits home from the military school, had 
lately begun to look with favoring ejres upon the 
fair Catharina; but there were a brood of smaller 
children yet to clothe and feed, and educate from 
the old man’s scanty income, and no sooner was 
Catharina installed under his sheltering roof, 
than she resolved to turn her own education to 
account hy becoming their instructors, thus less¬ 
ening the expenditures of the household by doing 
away with the necessity of a governess. 

This offer was gladly embraced by the good 
old man, who saw in this act of prndence anoth¬ 
er proof of her wisdom and discretion, and from 
that period she was received in his heart as his 
adopted child. The same teachers who came to 
the house to instruct his elder daughters in the 
accomplishments of music and dancing, also 
gave instruction to Catharina; she shared every 
privilege of the household; and so two years 
went by—passed in happy and calm enjoyment 
in the minister’s house—two years wherein the 
yocng officer served the emperor eagerly and 
faithfully, till suddenly the good old Lutheran 
minister died. But a scanty pittance remained 
for the support of his widow and children, and 
Catharina, more accomplished, more beautiful, 
but alas! poorer and lonelier than ever, was 
again thrown upon the World. 

At this time the only love dream which had 
briefly brightened her life rose up before her; 
but alas ! only to mock her with its remembrance 
—for no vows had been exchanged between her 
and the young soldier, though he had held her 
close to his heart one moment at parting, and 
whispered, “ We shall meet again, Catharina! 
When I come home—then—” but the soldier had 
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hastened away, and whatever remained unsaid, 
was left to be woven, warp and woof, from her 
own imagination. 

But now there was no longer “ home ” to 
which the young enthusiast might return; anoth¬ 
er clergyman had come to dwell in the same 
house wherein his father had dwelt, and guide 
the same flock his father had tended. Poverty 
pressed sore upon the widow and fatherless ; and 
the stranger must not take the bread from the 
children’s mouths. And, added to this, the war 
had never raged more violently; Swedes and 
Russians by turns ravaged the country; it might 
be years before the son and soldier could return 
to them, perhaps he might never come, for, alas 1 
the chances of war were uncertain. 

All this was agonizing to the young girl, but 
she had no leisure to brood over such reveries. 
A new resolve was born in her mind. At Mar- 
ienburgh, “a city of greater plenty,” at some 
distance, she might find employment—perhaps 
sufficient to transmit a portion of her earnings to 
the aged widow and children of her benefactor. 
^Accordingly, with her scanty wardrobe, which 
she bad generously insisted upon sharing with her 
girl-companions, and a little hoarded sum of 
money, packed in a wallet which she bore upon 
her shoulder, Catbarina set out upon her journey. 

Through a wild, ravaged, and miserable re¬ 
gion—despising the dangers and fatigues inci¬ 
dent to her way—urged on by conscious rectitude 
of purpose and a high and firm bravery. So, for 
many days, had Catharina kept on her way. 
And we have seen how at longth the guiding 
hand of Providence led her to her deliverer and 
lover—Constantins Sibriski. 


Scarcely had the east begun to blush at the 
advent of the day-god from Aurora’s arms, and 
the plains of Livonia reflect back the rosy tint 
from her broad-sheeted snows, ere Catharina 
awoke from her slumbers. ^ 

She had met Constantius—had passed a whole 
night under the same covering that sheltered 
his head; had heard him pacing to and fro in the 
gnard-room before her door until she sank into a 
happy and profound slumber; she had found 
protection from insult at the hands of one she 
loved—how strange it all seemed! Not until, 
hearing her footsteps within, the young officer 
knocked for admission, and after an affectionate* 
greeting, bade her hasten to prepare for her 
further journey—not until he placed in her hands 
a letter of recommendation to one of the most 
influential citizens of Marienburgh, whispering, 
" You must depart now, but I will seek you very 
soon at Marienburg, my own Catharina;” then 


| embraced her and assisted her to mount the fleet 
horse he had procured to carry her the remnant 
of her journey, and entrusted her to the care of 
safe escorts—not until all .this was over, and the 
girl found herself at every moment further from 
the camp, did she realize that she had indeed 
met and parted again from her lover. Then a 
new joy filled her heart, and but little sorrow, 
for God, who had so providentially guided them 
together, would surely ogam unite them. So 
reasoned Catharina; and in the full faith of her 
pious, innocent belief, she went on her way— 
now building (as every maiden builds) rare 
castles in the air, whose stately halls the be¬ 
loved’s feet shall tread beside her own; anon 
bursting forth into some gleeful carol—and so, 
as the twilight fell, she entered Marienburgh. 

Presenting her letter of recommendation to 
Mr. Gluck, the superintendent of the city, who 
had formerly been the intimate friend of Con- 
stantius’s father, again was Catharina received 
into the bosom of an accomplished and interest¬ 
ing family, and again she assumed the duties of 
governess to her benefactor’s two daughters. 

At this time she had barely reached the age of 
seventeen; but the trials through which she had 
passed; the quietude of her tastes aud habits; 
and above all her dignity of demeanor, invested 
her with all the attractions of a ripened woman; 
and one day the humble governess was surprised 
by an offer of marriage from Mr. Gluck—a man, 
though beyond middle age, still handsome, affa¬ 
ble, and possessing many attractions younger 
suitors would have coveted aside from his 
elevated rank in social and civil life. 

Perhaps the Superintendent felt a pang of dis¬ 
appointment when the beautiful young girl, 
bursting into tears, confessed the story of her love 
for another, and gently, but firmly, refused his 
generous offer; but very certain it is, that though 
he failed to win her as wife, she was to him 
henceforth no less a daughter. 

“ Do not weep, my child,” he said, kindly. 
“ It is but right. The young should only mate 
with the young—May should never be joined 
with December. Pind here a home till your 
brave young lover comes from the wars to claim 
you.” 

Thus, once more in calmness, a few months 
went by, Catharina “ biding her time,” and qui¬ 
etly happy; till one day, with the clangor of war 
trumpets, and the fife and drum, a detachment 
of the army, anxious to encamp for a season, 
entered the city of Marienburgh. 

“ He is come, he is come 1” whispered Catha¬ 
rina to her wildly beating heart when she stood 
upon the highest towers of the superintendent’s 
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house and looked afar to where the royal banners 
flaunted on the air; and every rapidly nearing 
peal of the trumpet seemed to bring her a token 
of love from Constantins. 

That night, the soldiers garrisoned and quar¬ 
tered in the city. The young officer did indeed 
seek the house of the superintendent; but not 
with the same lithe, active form and handsome 
features he possessed when last he had parted 
from Catharina—for the ravaging missiles of war 
had done their work—he had lodt an arm, and 
his face was much disfigured by wounds received 
in late encounters. Here, then, was the test of 
Catharine's love and courage. 

“She cannot love me, a maimed, crippled 
soldier 1 She cannot mate her fresh youth and 
beauty with my wasted energy and vigor 1" the 
officer said despondently, as he sat awaiting her 
in a room of Mr. Gluck's house. “ It would be 
ungenerous of me to ask it. I will release her !” 

But when Catharina appeared, though she 
turned pale, and wept unrestrainedly for a few 
moments, she nobly laid her hand in his, saying : 

“ Cons tantius, these tears are for you. It is so 
sad—so sudden. But they are the last I shall 
have cause to shed; for when I am your wife 
there will be small need for weeping, will there 
not, my beloved ?” 

“ My own noble girl!" and the crippled sol¬ 
dier's remaining arm was strong enough to en¬ 
fold her in a fervid clasp to a throbbing heart; 
and manhood’s eyes were not ashamed to let fall 
a few hot team upon the blushing smiling face 
lifted from his shoulder. 

That night, while the soldiers revelled in their 
quarters, and straggling notes of fife or drum 
floating out on the night air proclaimed the rev¬ 
elry, the superintendent of Marienburgh with 
his two daughters stood in their parlor, one or two 
brother officers obeyed Constantius’s summons 
to join them, and a Lutheran clergyman married 
the disabled, disfigured officer and brave Catha¬ 
rina Alexowina. 

At midnight, even before the quiet festivities 
at the superintendent's house were over—while 
the revelry in the camp was at its height—there 
came a trumpet peal louder and shriller than 
any preceding, and a booming of cannon that 
brought a deadly pallor to the young officer's 
cheek. 

“ By heavens, it is the enemy! The Russians 
are upon us!" And with one hasty kiss upon the 
bride’s white lips, he grasped his sword and 
rushed to the camp. 

But what boots it to recount the events of 
many days that followed ? It was the old story 
over again ; a story that is ever repeated where 


“ war with hideous front" stalks over the land; 
a tale of assault, defeat; renewed assault and 
victory; carnage the most terrible; the taking of 
garrisons ; the sacking of the city, and the indis¬ 
criminate slaughter of men, women and children 
put to the sword; a sickening, painful recital, 
whose horrors we would fain not recall. Suffice 
it, that when, three days after, Catharina, half 
dead with fright and starvation, crept from a 
large clay oven where she had hidden herself in 
the fury of the slaughter, she saw a smoking 
city—the dead bodies of all her Livonian friends 
—and, prostrate upon the threshold of her former 
home, she stumbled over the corpse of her Con¬ 
stantins, who, with a gunshot wound in his 
breast, had still found strength to crawl back to 
the house where he was married, to die I 

“ My husband, my husband!" she moaned 
sadly, sitting down on the door-stone and draw¬ 
ing his dabbled head into her lap. “ Ye would 
not rob me of him ?" she said, in a hollow voice, 
as a burly Russian soldier, wandering through 
the ruined city, discovered her and laid his hand 
upon her shoulder, exclaiming : 

“ Ha! you must have hidden deep ; but were 
glad to creep from your nest at last. I claim 
you for my slave V* 

Catharina rose quietly and shook his hand 
from her shoulder. 

“ Do not touch me ! I will go. But you can¬ 
not claim him. A mightier conqueror than you, 
a mightier than Peter the Great has been here 
before you—even Death. I am ready now !" 
And stooping to sever a lock of gory hair from 
his temple with a silver bodkin she drew from 
her own braids, and imprinting a long, long kiss 
upon his forehead, Catharina walked quietly 
away, following her master. For the free-born, 
Livonian peasant maiden, the gallant Livonian 
officer's wife, was a serf—a slave 1 


There were hurry and bustle, and pomp and 
splendor at the regal mansion of Prince Menzi- 
koff in St. Petersburgh. Not that there was not 
ordinarily much of pomp and luxury in this 
princely abode—not that costly satins embroid¬ 
ered with gold, and silken velvets, and rarest 
ermine, were unknown there; for, surely, who 
had greater claim to the luxuries of the greatest 
empire on earth than that empire's greatest prince 
and general 1 —but this was no ordinary occasion, 
royalty itself had signified its desire to pay the 
most noble and powerful Prince Menzikoff, and 
general of all the Russians armies a friendly 
visit—hence was it that draperies of doth of 
gold were hung anew upon the walls, rich¬ 
est carpets and furs covered the floors, waxen 
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tapers and brilliant burners were placed in r&d- 
iness to light darkened apartfnents, and the 
choicest fruits and delicacies were prepared to 
regale his most high excellency, the illustrious 
emperor of all the Russias, Peter the Great. 

At high noon, amid the flourish of trumpets 
and the inspiring sound of martial music, the 
emperor advanced to the palace of the prince, 
and was received with as much of parade and 
pomp as royal etiquette could desire. After an 
hour of converse relative to the affaire of the 
state and army, dinner was announced; and here 
the emperor sat under a canopy of richest silks, 
with his host upon his right, and the Princess 
Caroline, Prince MenzikoflPs sister, upon his left, 
while a brilliant array of court ladies and nobles 
filled the board, laden with the choicest viands. 
And much fluttering was there that day among 
the hearts of those noble Russian dames—for no 
empress had sat upon the Russian throne since 
the time when their liege’s consort, a haughty, 
ambitious woman, had died, years since—and 
perhaps, that day, the eyes of Peter the Great, 
roving over the flower of his kingdom, should 
select the future sharer of his throne and destinies. 
So it was that many an anxious heart beat un¬ 
der an ermined boddice; and many an eye, 
bright as the diamonds gleaming on silken and 
velvet robes, anxiously noted the wandering 
glances of the emperor. 

“ By our sceptre, good prince, but who is yon 
houri among your train of slaves 1” And Peter 
the Great struck his drinking cup so hard upon 
the board that it gave a sharp metallic ring. 
" Have the angels come down to be your serfs, 
mine host ? See, she is bearing that tray of dried 
fruits thither 1” 

“ She is Catharina, a serf/* answered Prince 
Menzikoff, looking benignantly toward the young 
girl, who, with modest mien, yet with a dignity 
of manner, and a wonderful beauty of person, 
might have vied with any lady in ermine and 
diamonds at that princely board, passed round 
among the guests with a tray of dried fruits. 
“ Here, Catharina, the emperor has been pleased 
to note you ; come hither, my child !” Then, 
turning toward the emperor, he added: " Heris 
is a sad story;; and she is above her condition. 
She was a captive in your majesty’s wars! I 
will, some day, give you her history !” 

With dignified mien, Catharina advanced to 
the seat of the emperor. Neither blush of confu¬ 
sion nor pallor of fear shaded her cheek, as she 
thus came face to face with the great emperor. 
But there was a charming mixture of grace and 
respect in her attitude, as she stood with bowed 
head before her sovereign; and the beauty of the 


most elegant court lady in St. Petersburgh paled * 
that day in the eyes of Peter the Great as he 
looked upon the serf. 

“ Your name is Catharina V* queried the 
emperor. 

“ Ay, sire!” and she bowed her head. 

u You were not always a slave V* 

A vision swept past the maiden’s eyes: a 
vision of a hut in Livonia, where she had sat 
spinning beside t her aged mother, deep into the 
night. Again she bowed her head, this time 
with paling cheek. 

“No, sire!” And she meekly clasped her 
hands, as if in token of hopeless submission. 

“ Cathariua, you are very beautiful. Would 
you be free V } And the emperor leaned forward 
a little. 

“ You are very kind ; but it would not differ 
with me much. They are all dead.” And her 
lips quivered, "I am happy here.” Her eyes 
drooped again. 

“I could make you free ! I could make you 
the richest lady in the land—and create you 
princess ! I could bestow you upon my bravest 
noble, and he should be proud to touch your 
hand as his bride. Shall it be so, Catharina t” 

“ 0, no, no ! Not that, not that! Anything 
but that, sire 1” And the serf sank at the empe¬ 
ror’s feet while a few faint sobs shook her frame. 

“ Not that, sire 1” And she clasped his knees. 

“ You do not know—it was there, in Marien- 
burgh—but, ah! where ami? I forget, Catha¬ 
rina is but a poor slave, and she is talking to the 
emperor. Pardon her, sire 1” And she humbly 
bent her head, hiding her face in her clasped 
hands. 

With a smile upon his lips, but something 
strangely akin to moisture in his eyes, Peter the 
Great raised the serf from his feet, gave her 
wine from his own goblet, and then the noble 
Princess Caroline herself led her from the apart¬ 
ment. The feast went on until a late hour, and 
the wine cup passed freely; but though many 
observed that the emperor sat abstracted and 
gloomy, or talked only in a low tone with their 
entertainer, and anxious glances were bestowed 
from bright eyes upon the moody monarch, yet 
none noted, save Prince Menzikoff, how often 
the lips of Peter the Great pressed the rim of his 
golden drinking cup where the lips of Catharina 
had drank before him. That day the mighty 
emperor of all the Russias returned to his 
palace in love with Catharina, the serf! 

Again the emperor sat in the palace of Prince 
Menzikoff; but this time no courtly host, no dia¬ 
monded lady, no ermined noble, stood before 
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him. Only the beautiful serf, whose blue eyes 
had burned into his heart, was in his presence. 

“ Catharine !” And the monarch knelt before 
her, and respectfully kissed her white hand—the 
hand that for months had done menial sendee 
ere she had been bought from her rude master 
by the kind Prince Menrikoflf, who gave her into 
the charge of his sister. “ Catharine, bat yester¬ 
day I saw yon; yet years could not hare more 
indelibly graven yoo into my heart of hearts. 
But yesterday I offered to wed yon to any ifbble 
in the land, and you refused such. Now, a 
monarch kneels for your smile—a lonely, weary 
man, fainting under the burden of his greatness, 
who once was forced to wed a woman whom he 
could not love; bat now would cast his sceptre 
at her feet, for the love of Catharine, the peer¬ 
less, the beautiful! Do not answer me yet, till 
I have told you that I know all—your love, your 
bravery, and your sorrow; and here I swear on 
bended knees, that should yoa pat your hand in 
mine and say me * yea,’ I will never begrudge the 
love you may give to the dead. Now, Catharina 1” 

And Catharina, the serf, very quietly put her 
white hand into his, and bending down, imprint¬ 
ed a kiss upon his seamed forehead with “ Yea, 
sire 1” What mattered it that a hot tear dropped 
like a diamond among the monarch’s thick 
locks ? That tear was for the dead. 

And Peter the Great, quite like any other 
lover, and just as though he were not emperor of 
all the Russias, clasped her to his heart, and 
with rapturous kisses, whispered, “ Catharina, 
my beloved—my empress!” 

Afterward there was a marriage in private, 
whereat some fow of the nobles did not hesitate 
to express their opinion to each other, though 
with due caution that no lisp should reach the 
ears of his most august highness, the emperor; 
bat Prince Menzikoff very properly silenced all 
with the jnst remark, that “ Virtue alone is the 
properest ladder to a throne.” 

And Catharina lived, and loved, and died; 
and years afterward, the great bell of St. Petera- 
burgh tolled for her funeral; history has enable* 
coned her virtues; and Goldsmith informs us 
that “ when she had greatly filled all the stations 
of empress, friend, wife and mother, she bravely 
died without regret, regretted by all.” 

Bat perhaps histoiy does not thiuk it worth re¬ 
cording that, when the Empress of Russia 
breathed her last, close over the heart that had 
ceased its throbs forever, lay a lock of hair she 
had severed from the head of her dead husband, 
Cons tan tins, at Marieo burgh 1 

Long words, like long dresses, frequently hide 
something wrong about the understanding. 

24 


THE HAND THAT HADE THEM IS DIVINE. 


•T CHARLES CITHERS. 


’He met, ss from some beetling oliff 
We gan ou the deep see, 

To hear its dashing, foaming waves 
Chant their wild melody: 

No praise of human pomp they sing, 

No lays of triumph boom, 

Man’s empire stops at Ocean’s shore— 
Thors droops the conqueror’s plume! 

A solemn dirge they grandly sing, 
Majestic as they roll; 

The mighty Past’s sad requiem 
Low, mournfully they toll; 

Pointing to wrecks of empires vast, 
That strew their caverned floor— 

To mouldering forms, that in the past 
The smile of beauty wore! 

When summer’s Joyous days are come, 
We range the blooming dell, 

Where feathered songsters warble sweet 
Their music-breathing spell; 

And ffcirest flowers bashful woo 
The gentle, balmy air, 

And nought of gloom or discord mars 
A scene so bright and fair. 

At sunset, from the mountain’s brow 
Wo watch the sun’s bright beams 
With rays of despoiling glory gild 
The hill-tope, rale* and streams: 

Thus Sol salutes fair Jfireaing's cheek. 
The dewdrop seeks the rose: 

O'er tired Nature sable Night * 

Its mantle gently throws! 

Enraptured gaae we on the work 
Art’s daring eons have wrought, 

On Fancy’s beauties, and the wealth 
From Knowledge, gained by Thought! 
We scan the Philoeophlc page, 

And drink in Wisdom’s lore, 

And, led by Science’s spreading beams, 
Her fertile realms explore. 

Thus, Nature, Art, and Science, all, 
Their varied charms combine, 

To fill the soul of awe-etruck man 
With images sublime! 

O, happy they who thus behold 
The Impress of His hand. 

Who from dull Chaos formed a world 
Bo bright, so fair, so grand! 


ADVENTURE AT JUAN FERNANDEZ. 


BT BDGAR 8. FARNSWORTH. 


One fine morning when we were cruising on 
the Pacific coast, we found ourselves becalmed 
within a few cables’ length of the island of Juan 
Fernandez. I was then serving in the capacity 
of ordinary seaman. In company with several 
other youngsters on board, I asked, and obtained 
permission of the captain to take the jolly boat 
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and go on shore for an honr or two. Oar anxiety 
to set foot upon the ground that was so long a 
time the home of Crnsoe, was so great, I assure 
you we were not long in lowering the boat. If 
there were any signs of a breeze before our re¬ 
turn, we were to be recalled by a signal from the 
masthead. After being admonished by tho cap¬ 
tain to keep a sharp lookout for the signal, we 
shoved off, and in a few moments, after some 
difficulty in landing, on account of the heavy 
surf, we hauled our boat on to the beach, and 
started on a cruise inland. We had been on 
shore nearly an hour without seeing anything 
very remarkable, when one of our number who 
had strayed a short distance from the rest of our 
party suddenly exclaimed, “ Just look here, ship¬ 
mates, and see what there is cut in this tree!” 
We went to the tree, and read the following, dis¬ 
tinctly engraved upon the bark: 

“ Thomas 8awtbx, 

Seaman of ship Ocean Wave , 1840.” 

As there was a seaman on board our ship of 
the same name, our curiosity was excited, and 
after speculating for a moment upon the proba¬ 
bility of its having been done by “ our Tom,” we 
resolved to question him upon the matter the 
first opportunity that offered after we were again 
on board the ship. Said Tom, by the way, was 
an inveterate fiara-spinner, and we concluded 
not to mention the matter to him until we had 
first given him an opportunity of speaking of it 
himself. Just then our return signal was run up 
to the masthead. We launched our boat and 
pushed off; but we were hardly a boat's length 
away from the beach, when a huge roller coming 
a little farther in shore than its companions, sent 
boat, boys and all, bigb, but not dry on to the 
beach again. We launched again and were 
more successful, and in a few moments we were 
safe on board the ship. A fine breeze soon 
sprung up and we were again bowling mer¬ 
rily along over the blue Pacific. That night, in 
the dog watch Tom Sawyer accosted me thus: 

“ Well, Ned, did you see anythin on old Sel¬ 
kirk’s plantation worth going ashore for V* 

M .I saw nothing remarkable,” said I; “but 
were ^ou ever ashore on that island, Tom ?” 

** Ah! that I was,” said he, “ and I came nigh 
losing the number of my mess there, too ?” 

“ How was that, Tom ?” said one of our men, 
who joined us at that moment; “tell us all 
about it.” 

“ Well, d’ye see,” said Tom, “Iiwas one of the 
crew of the old Ocean Wave, bound from Bos¬ 
ton to Callao. We had a fine run down the 
South American coast, and doubled the cape with 


stu’nsails set alow and aloft; but having a good 
many bead winds on the Pacific side, we were 
driven somewhat to the west’ard of onr trne 
coarse, and one fine morning we found onrselvos 
abreast of this island. Just then our breeze failed 
ns, and we lay becalmed, near about the same 
spot where we were this morning, only a little 
further off shore. Our skipper was a free and 
easy sort of fellow, and it was a prodigious small 
amount of work wo done on board, except to 
wofk the ship; and as we lay becalmed the 
greater part of the day, we had nothing to do but 
loaf about the decks, and stand by to * trim * for 
a breeze, whenever it might come. 

“ In the afternoon watch, as I stood looking 
over die rail, I sees a mighty fine porpoise come 
swimming and playing alongside, as much as to 
say, * catch me if you can.’ Now Tom Sawyer 
was just the man to take a stump like that; so 1 
goes to the bow locker and gets the harpoon—we 
had one on purpose for porpoises—but as I look¬ 
ed over the rail, after bending a rope into the 
harpoon, and getting all ready for a strike, die 
porpoise was nowhere to be seen. A little time 
after, however, I sees him away for’ard under the 
flying jib-boom. As soon as I could cast the 
rope off from the harpoon, 1 cut away over the 
forecasde, and laid out on to the boom, harpoon 
in hand, determined to have him come inboard 
and report himself. As soon as I could station 
myself astride the boom, I made the end of one 
of the flying jib gaskets fast to the harpoon, and 
jnst then the porpoise came swimming along 
direedy underneath where I was hove to. I let 
drive at him, and the old harpoon took him 
square in the back. I was in such a hurry to 
strike, I never looked to see if the gasket was all 
clear; and as luck would have it, somehow or 
other, the gasket had taken a turn round my 
starboard leg, and the result of my carelessness 
was, I found myself off the boom, and gomg 
under water at the rate of about ten knots. I 
reckoned that when the old fellow got the 
length of the gasket run out, he’s have to heave 
to; but he was under such headway the gasket 
snapped like a thread, close up to die boom, and 
away he went, taking Tom Sawyer along with 
him. 

“ I’d no notion of being towed m that kind of 
style for any great length of dme, especially as 
the varmint headed off in a contrary direction to 
the one which I wished to go; so as soon as I 
could haul in the slack of my ideas a little, I 
managed to draw my sheath knife, and cut my¬ 
self clear. As I had never bthn accustomed to 
living under water a great while at a time, I im¬ 
mediately came to the surface, and as soon as I 
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could clear my eyes, and blow a little of the salt 
water from my mouth, I looked about for the 
ship, and ‘ shiver my timbers ' if 6he wasn’t half 
a mile away, scudding afore a squall. Here was 
a fine go; and what was to be done ? Thinking 
it somewhat doubtful about my haring been seen 
from the ship, as all hands were busy shortening 
sail, and knowing that if I had been seen it 
would be considerable time before they could put 
the ship about and come back to look after me, 
at the rate it was blowing then, and not wishing 
to do anything rash or unadvisedly about the 
matter, I immediately chose a committee of one 
to devise ways and means whereby the said 
Thomas Sawyer could be extricated from the 
perilous position which he then occupied. 

“ The conclusion arrived at by the said com¬ 
mittee, after due deliberation, was, that the ship 
was so far away, and going at such a rate of 
speed, that it would be useless for the said 
• Tnomas to try to overtake her by swimming, 
and as the distance between the said Thomas 
Sawyer and the island of Juan Fernandez was 
much loss than the distance between him and the 
ship, it was the unanimous opinion of the com¬ 
mittee that the said Thomas Sawyer be advised 
to strike out for—overtake—and reach, the afore- 
said island by swimming. 

u Acting agreeably to the wishes of the com¬ 
mittee, X struck out for the island, and after half 
au hour of rather hard swimming, owing to the 
nasty sea which had been kicked up by the 
squall, I found myself ashore upon the planta¬ 
tion formerly owned by the honorable Mr. , 
Crusoe. Thinking it barely possible that when 
1 should be missed on board the ship they would 
come back to look after me, 1 kept a sharp 
lookout ou the beach the remainder of the day, 
but at sundown the ship was hull down to the 
north and east. I then give up all hopes of the 
ship coming back to look after me, so long a 
time hud elapsed since we dissolved partnership; 
so I went a little further inland and looked about 
me for a place to stow myself away for the night. 

“ Not liking Crusoe's plan, that of roosting in 
a tree, I ‘ hove to/ upon the ground, directly 
underneath one, and in a little time I was as 
sound asleep, as if l’d> been in my own berth on 
board the Ocean Wave. I was always a regular 
dipper on dreams, and on that occasion my 
1 sleeping ttomghts’ sheered about with a perfect 
looseness. 1 dreamed of all manner of things, 
from a porpoise, to Robinson Crusoe; till at last 
I fetched up in a bar-room of a sailor’s boarding¬ 
house in New-Orleans. 

“ There I fell in with au old, but not much 
respected shipmate of mine, who immediately* 


stepped up to the bar, and asked me to lend a 
hand to splice the mainbrace, but being one of that 
uncommon kind of animals—a sailor who never 
drinks anythiog stronger than the stu’nsail-boom- 
tea, and the muddy coffee which is served up in 
American vessels, of course I was obliged to 
refuse bis ofler, which I did, as I fancied, in the 
politest manner. 

“ He emptied his glass, and the one which had 
been filled for me, then as he turned away, hit 
me a punch iu my waist timbers that sent me 
half across the floor. This woke me up, as a 
punch of another kind does most people, only in 
a different sort of way; and instead of a * bully 
sailor/ I foand what proved to be an everlasting 
great wild boar , rooting me over, evidently with 
the intention of making a cannibal of himself. 
Now as I’d always bad a particular dislike to 
being eaten I resolved not to put up with it on 
that occasion; and, as somebody said, ' thinking 
discretion the better part of valor/ I jumped 
upon my feet, then leaped up and caught hold of 
one of the lower limbs, and swung myself up in¬ 
to the tree. 

“ The animal immediately tried all his powers 
of persuasion, in the way of grants, to induce 
me to come down, but it was of no kind of use, 
for I’d already had a taste of how the varmint 
inserted teeth, and of the two, I liked my berth 
in the tree better than the one upon the ground, 
so I concluded to remain where I was, thinking 
that by time to * turn to ’ in the morning watch, 
my unwelcome visitor would depart. I took 
off my neckerchief, and passing it through my 
belt, made it fast to a limb of the tree, so that 
there would be no danger of my falling to the 
ground, and in a little time I dropped off to 
sleep again. It was but a little while at a time 
that I could sleep, though, for the animal at the 
foot of the tree kept up such a continued series 
of grunts, longer than from the deck to the mast¬ 
head of a three thousand ton ship. 

“ Now, shipmates, you can all testify that I 
doesn’t like to be disturbed in my watch below; 
and on that particular occasion I’d a greater dis¬ 
like to being disturbed than on ordinary occa¬ 
sions, for it was the first chance I’d had for all 
night in since leaving port, and I’d calculated On 
doing a very large amount of sleeping; so you 
will not think strange that long before time to 
turn to in the morning watch, all the evil in me 
was aroused, thereby causing me to say many 
hard words, all of which were intended for the 
animal at the foot of the tree. When it was 
fairly light in the morning, as toy visitor bad 
showed no signs of an intention to weigh anchor 
and make sail, I set the few brains which I hap- 
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pened to hare about me to work to devise some 
plan whereby I coaid get rid of his presence. 

“ The first plan which entered my head was to 
go to the bow locker* and get a good, long, stoat 
bit of rope, and make a noose in one end of it, 
then throw it over the limb and stand by for a 
chance to throw it over the varmint's head, 
whereby I calculated he woald soon choke to 
death; bat a serious objection to this otherwise 
feasible plan, was the fact of my not being on 
board the ship, which woald prevent my obtain¬ 
ing the desired rope; therefore it was found 
necessary to try some other plan than that of 
hanging. Various were the remedies proposed, 
bat 1 rejected them all, till at lost I hit upon the 
following expedient, which proved highly success¬ 
ful. I cut a long, straight stick, the small end 
of one of the limbs of the tree, and trimmed off 
all the leaves and twigs, then sharpened one end 
of it as sharp as it possibly coaid be sharpened 
with an old rusty sheath knife. This made 
quite a respectable harpoon, although I had some 
doubts concerning its darability. When this was 
finished, I worked my way down to the lower 
limb of the tree, where I found I could easily 
reach the ground with my harpoon ; so I seated 
myself astride the limb, with my back against 
the body of the tree, and stood ready for a strike 
if an opportunity sboald offer. 

" The desired opportunity soon came, for the 
old ‘porker* seeing me come lower down the 
tree, had probably concluded that I was about to 
come to the ground; so reared upon his hind legs 
with his fore paws upon tbe trunk of the tree, 
where he stood waiting to receive me. He was 
somewhat mistaken in his calculations, though, 
for as soon as I coaid get myself comfortably 
seated on the limb, I lowered my stick down 
within a few inches of his head, and in a moment 
more I struck with all my might, and the sharp 
end of the stick took him square in the starboard 
eye, completely disabling him in that quarter. 
I kept my hold of the stick when I struck, wish¬ 
ing to reserve it for a strike at the other eye. 

“ It was some time, though, before I could get 
another chance to strike, for the loss of his eye 
made the old varmint tear round like a ship in a 
heavy sea without any rudder, and when at last 
he did get calmed down, he was exceedingly shy 
of my stick, and whenever I made a movement 
with it, would dodge back from the tree. I hit 
upon a plan, though, which was the means of 
drawing the old fellow within the range of my 
•tick. I had on one of these blue dungaree 
'jumpers.' I took it off mid dropped it to the 
ground close to the roots of the tree. As I ex¬ 
pected, the old ' porker' made a jump for it, 


and immediately proceeded to tear it m pieces. 
He had not concluded the operation though, 
when dab went my stick into his other eye. He 
was now totally blind, so I concluded it would 
be a perfectly safe operation for an able bodied 
seaman like myself, to attack him, although I 
must confess, that while *he had two good ‘top- 
lights,' I had no desire of embracing him, as I'd 
a particular dislike to having any flesh torn from 
my bones, even in small quantities; but now, as 
I knew I should have no trouble in keeping to 
windward of him, I drew my old sheath knife and 
jumped down from the tree and acted on the 
offensive. We were very soon engaged in a 
most inelegant little rough and tumble, from 
which, though, I conclude that I came off victo¬ 
rious, from the fact that a little later in the day 
I might have been seen—provided there had 
been any one there to have seen—roasting a gen¬ 
erous slice of my adversary over a fire which I 
kindled by means of a few matches that I for¬ 
tunately had in a little water-tight box, which 
prevented them from being spoiled during my 
voyage from ship to shore. After making a 
hearty meal from the wild pork, which although 
very tough was very palatable to a hungry sea¬ 
man, as I then was, I took my sheath knife and 
cut my name in the bark of the tree which 1 had 
stayed in, and which had been the scene of my 
rather laughable adventure; and perhaps in your 
cruise ashore this morning, some of you boys 
might have found the same tree; if so, you will 
believe, for once, that Tom Sawyer has told you 
a true yarn. 

“ To make a long story short, they soon missed 
me on board ship, stood back to find me, made 
out my signal on the shore, sent a boat and took 
me on board, and a jolly time I had in telling 
my story.'* 

BREEDING FISH. 

We understand a gentleman by the name of 
Upham Treat, formerly of Frankfort, baa been 
busily engaged since early in the spring to the . 
present time in buying up alewives, shad, bass 
aud salmon, and depositing them in Shattuck's 
Lake, aud one or two otners adjacent to 
it, to spawn. He has secured the right of way 
trom the lakes to the sea, and has cleared out the 
streams so that his fish can pass without interrup- 
tiou between the lakes and the sea. He does not 
expect any returns from his speculation for three 
years, when, if they multiply aud do well, he 
will reap a rich harvest every year thereafter. 
Mr. T. has expended upwards of two thousand 
dollars in this operation, and it is to be hoped 
will realise his most sanguine expectations, for it 
must be a great benefit to this region. The pro¬ 
ject has been tried in France successfully, and 
we see no reason why it should not succeed 
equally as well in this country .—Valais Advertiser . 
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tlnriona fUatUra. 

▲ Curious Fionio. 

A picnic party held on Mahrern Ellis, England, com¬ 
prised the*following persons: One grandson, one great- 
grandson, two sons, <one son-in-law, two husbands, two 
wires, two widows, one fhther, one brother, one uncle, 
one grand-uncle, three mothers, one sister, two grand¬ 
mothers, one great-grandmother, two daughters, one 
grand-daughter, one niece, one great-nephew, one moth¬ 
er-in-law, one grandmother-in-law, one godson, one god¬ 
daughter, two god&thers, and two godmothers. These 
thirty-four relations were united in six persons. 

Familiarity. 

▲ French traveller in America writes: 44 I see that I 
am approaching the West by the increasing familiarity of 
the inferiors. A coachman calls me his friend. Nothing 
of this kind is equal to what happened to a German 
prince. He had made an agreement with a man to drive 
him to the next town. The driver entered the hotel, 
whip in hand, and said, * Where's the man who starts 
this evening f I am the gentleman who takes charge of 
him.’ ” 


An Antique Steamboat Engine. 

An engine employed lu 1788 to propel a boat at Del- 
swlnton, Scotland, has lately been plaoedin the museum 
of the British Patent Office, through the exertions of Mr. 
Bennett Wood croft, Superintendent of Specifications. It 
has two cylinders, four inches in diameter each, and the 
valves are operated and cloeed by the old hand gear. It 
was applied to a double boat in the year mentioned, the 
paddle wheel of which was placed in the centre, and it 
attained a speed of five miles per hour. 

Extraordinary Longevity. 

A late Matanxas paper announces the death of a negro 
woman of that vicinity, at the advanced age of 120 years. 
Under the same head the Villa Gian paper records the 
death of a Creole at the age of 165 years, leaving a wife, 
eighteen children, thirty-five grandchildren, and a 
doses great-grandchildren! The most remarkable thing 
in the life of this last was, that his first sickness was 
that which carried him to the grave. 

In Blossom a Second Time. 

In Somerville there is a pear tree that blossomed at the 
usual time last spring, and the peers are looking finely 
now; but what is curious is, last week it blossomed 
again, from the new wood, and several young peers have 
begun to form, and are doing well under the otooom- 


Power of Winds and Waves. 

There is a block of granite on Boon Island, about 14 
feet in extreme length,ten feet wide^tnd from five to six It. 
in height, which was lifted from its bed in the ledge, and 
carried up an inclined plane of from twelve to fifteen 
degrees, to a distance of nearly sixty feet. This occurred 
during a northeast snow storm in the year 1862. 

“ Honor and Fame,” etc. 

A Sussex (England) paper states that Mr. Oakshot, the 
present Mayor of Swansea, was thirty years ago a little 
ragged urchin, who used to go about the streets of 
Arundel vending baked potatoes. 


A Chimney full of Honey. 

An extraordinary bee-hive was found lately In the 
house of Mrs. Gen. Wingate, corner of Spring and High 
8treets, Portland. Bees being seen in an upper room, the 
fire-board was removed, and one flue of the chimney was 
found to be fall of honeycomb, which was hanging down 
into the fireplace, the honey dropping from it! The bees, 
then at work, seeing the light let in upon them, came out 
and covered the windows to the depth of three inches. 
These fines had never been used, and ft is supposed the 
bees have occupied them for three years. The number 
of bees Is estimated at 40,000 or 50,000, and the amount 
of honey, from 2000 to 9000 pounds. As the flues had 
never been used, they can hardly be considered very soot-’ 
able for bee-hives. 

Bomantio Wedding. 

A pair of Mississippi lovers, living in the vidnlty of 
Friar's Creek, a few days sinoe bethought themselves of 
getting married; having procured a license, they set out 
on horseback. They soon came up to a parson “ setting ” 
on a fence,—it seems be did something occasionally at 
farming—and requested him to “ solemnise the sacred 
rites of matrimony at once.” The parson finally con¬ 
sented, and he 44 setting” on the fence, and they on 
their horses, the 44 sacred rite ” was 4 * solemnised,” after 
which they went on their way rejoicing. 

dinning Device. 

The Indians in the mountains, says a California paper, 
have a cunning device,by which they can get within arrow- 
shot of a deer. To accomplish this object they stretch a 
bark string for a long distance along the brow of the hill, 
almost as high as a deer’s chest. The deer coming against 
this obstacle, and not feeling always disposed to jump it, 
will follow the line in hope of an opening to get by. 
While performing this manoeuvre, he Is likely to be 
brought towards some ambush, from whence he gets an 
arrow in his ribs. 

The Largest Man in the World. 

Mr. Miles Darden, who died lately in Henderson 
County, Tennessee, was, beyond all question, the largest 
mm 1 q the world. His height was seven feet six inches— 
two inches higher than Porter, the celebrated Kentucky 
giant. His weight was a fraction over one thousand 
pounds! It required seventeen men to pnt him in his 
coffin; took over one hundred feet of plank to make his 
ooffln. He measured around the waist six feet four inches. 


A Beautiful Signification. 

“ Alabama ” signifies in the Indian language Here we 
rest.” A story is told of a tribe of Indiana who fled from 
a relentless foe in tbe trackless forest in the southwest. 
Weary and travel-worn, 'they reached a noble river, 
which flowed through a beautiful country. The chief of 
the band struck his tent-pole in the ground and exclaimed 
44 Alabama) Alabama!” (“ Here we will rest! Here w# 
will rest!”) 

Wonderful Circumstance. 

The first certain Information of the exiatenoe of a 
Northwest Passage was brought by a whale, who having 
carried off a flag or sword of tbe enemy, in the shape of a 
harpoon, with the name of the vessel It belonged to, from 
one ride of North America, was captured on the other 
side of the continent the next spring, with tbe weapon 
deeply buried In his flesh. 
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®l)e florist. 

I never see the flowers but they 

Send back my memory, far away. 

To years long past, and many a Aar 
Else perished long ago.—M art IIowitt. 

Oelastrus Scandens. 

The Wax-Work or Climbing-Staff, is a strong woody Tine, 
twining around small trees, and orer rocks and bushes, 
growing in moist situations and beside stone wails; very 
ornamental when in fruit. This native climber should 
be introduced into every garden, for the covering of ar¬ 
bors, walls, or trellis work. The foliage is handsome, of 
a deep green. The flowers are white and in panicled 
clusters. It is a very vigorous climber, and will grow 
fifteen or twenty feet high. 

White Jasmine. 

this is an exceedingly elegant plant for training over 
a trail, where that support can be allowed; and after two 
seasons will bear our winters very well. The purple jas¬ 
mine is much more hardy, and looks well mingled with 
the starry blossoms of the white. The white jasmine is 
a delicate and fragrant shrub, not surpassed by any of 
the species. 

Ceanothus Amerioanus. 

This plant is more generally known under the name of 
New Jersey Tea. A delicate, flowering, native shrub; a 
low bulby plant, flowering in June and July, from one 
to three feet high. The minute white flowers are crowd¬ 
ed in clusters, and are very pretty. The leaves have been 
used for tea. 

Oercis Canadensis. 

The Judas tree or Red Bud, is a curious shrub, or low 
tree, Indigenous to the southern part of the United States. 
It is curious, from being covered with bunches of flowers, 
of a rare color, before the leaves begin to appear. It is 
beautifal in the spring, and not without interest, in fall 
foliage, in ther summer. 

Tartarean Honeysuckle. 

This shrub is a native of Russia, and grows about eight 
or ten feet high, aud is covered with a profusion of pink 
flowers, in June, which are succeeded by red berries. In 
foliage, flower, or fruit, this is a desirable shrub, aud 
thrives in almost any soil and in any situation. They 
are easily propagated by cuttings, layers and seeds. 

Dwarf Boses. 

Boses deteriorate very rapidly when left to themselves, 
or to Inferior culture. In order to remedy this, no re¬ 
newal of soil or change of situation is necessary, bat a 
careful taking up at proper seasons, good manuring, and 
careful replanting. 

Draeoeephalum. 

Dracocephalum, from the Greek words signifying a 
dragon’s head, because the flowers are said to resemble a 
dragon's head. Moet of the species ape hardy perennials, 
easily propagated from divisions of the root, and worthy 
of a place In the garden. 

Verbena. 

▲U verbenas require to be grown In sand and peat, or 
heath moulds, and kept moderately well watered. The 
flowers of the verbena should always be cut off as soon 
as they wither. 


Pot Plants. 

Water these plants remaining iu pots daily, and In 
some cases both morning and evening. Alter rains, if 
water is observed to stand upon the surface, turn the 
pot on its side and examine its drainage, which will be 
found defective and need re-arranging. Potting of some 
plants may still be done, and a shift to larger pots will in 
many cases be needful. 

Or om. 

Grass makes a very neat edging if kept in order, but it 
requires so much attention to keep it in its place, so much 
edging and catting, that we do not recommend it. If, 
however, it is made use of, it should be obtained from a 
pasture or roadside, where it may easily be cut in strips 
the width to suit. 

EachBholtsia. 

California Poppy. Grows two feet high; blooms from 
June to September. Flowers, a brilliant, shining yellow. 
Scarcely any plant produces a greater degree of splendor 
than this; when the full sun is on it, it makes a perfect 
blaze of color. 

Guano Water. * 

Watering with guano water may be resorted to, to 
stimulate plants occasionally; but must be used very 
sparingly; an over dose will be injurious, if not destruc¬ 
tive. ▲ great spoonful or two to a pint of water is strong 
enough; this may be used twice a week. 

Thrift. — ~ 

The common Thrift next to Box is very desirable for 
edging, and by some preferred. It is rapidly multiplied 
by divisions of the root. Its pink flowers are produced 
iu June or July, on stems six inches high in little heads 
or clusters. 

• 

Bed Spider. 

The red spider may be detected by examining the 
leaves, which look yellow and sickly. The moet effectual 
way of destroying these insects is to .gire them repeated 
syringings with sulphur water. 

Coix Lachryma. 

Commonly known as Job's Tear—a kind of tropical 
grass from the East Indies. It is called Job’s Tear on 
account of its shining pearly fruit. Cultivated solely for 
its fruit—the flowers are destitute of beauty. 

Mountain Laurel*. 

A beautiful shrub Is the Kalmia Latlfblia. The foliage 
is of the richest grsen when grown in the shade. Young 
plants taken up with a ball of earth will flourish well. 

Larch. 

The Larch is not an evergreen, bnt Is often found grow¬ 
ing in company with them. It is Important on account . 
of its rapid growth, graceful shape and thiek foliage. 

Camellia*, Oranges, etc. 

Washing the leaves of Camellias, Oranges, and some 
other plants, with a soft sponge, gives a bright, healthy 
look to the plants, and is of great service to them. 

Pruning Shrubs. 

In pruning shrubs, be carefal to ent out the long, 
rambling shoots of last summer's growth. 

Gathering Flowers. 

Flowers rhould be gathered in the morning, but not 
till the dew is dried off of them. 
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Bed Currant Jelly. 

Rub the fruit through a sieve, and afterwards squeeze 
it through a fine iipeneloth; put it into a preserving pan, 
with three-quarters of a pound of white sugar to every 
pint of juice; place it over a brisk fire, stirring it occa¬ 
sionally with a skimmer. Keep it well skimmed; when 
it is done it will fell from the skimmer in sheets; then 
take it up, pour it into pots, and cover them closely. 
Made in this way, it is used fbr sauce for game, etc., but 
if required for other uses, a little raspberry juice will 
improve it. 

Blaok Currant Jelly. 

Get the currants as ripe mid large as you can get them. 
Put them into the oven in a pan, with a cloth tied over 
the top. When soft, rub them through a sieve, and 
■train the juice from them. Mix equal portions of both, 
and to each put a pound of loaf-sugar. Then boil it in a 
preserving pan that will hold at least twice the quantity 
tor a quarter of an hour; try If a drop on a cold plate 
will set in a minute, and when it will, put it into pots 
and glasses, and cover it over when cold, as other jams 
and jellies. 

Rye Drop Cakes. 

To a pint of sour milk, or butter-milk, put two or three 
eggs, not quite a teaspoonfhl of saleimtos, a little salt, 
and sifted rye meal (this is much better than rye fiourj, 
enough to make a batter that will spread a little, but not 
run. Drop them in muffin-rings with a spoon. They 
will require about twioe as much time to bake as common 
griddle cakes. They will bake very nicely in a stove in 
fifteen minutes. Graham flour may be substituted for 
rye if preferred, but is not quite as good. 


Ooooanut Puddings. 

Grate a cocoanut, and save the milk. Boll a quart of 
milk and pour upon it; add five eggs, with a coffee-cup of 
sugar beaten in them, an ounce of butter, two table- 
spoonsful of rosewater, and 4 little salt. If you have 
eream and plenty of eggs, make it of cream instead of 
milk, and add three more eggs. Bake it with a nice paste 
•oless you prefer it without. 

Oyster Fritters. 

Take a pint of rich milk, stir into It alternately an 
ounce of melted butter, and six well-beaten eggs, and 
flour enough to make a thick batter. Wash the oysters 
from their liquor, and dry-them on a cloth; to each la¬ 
dleful of batter, put an oyster, and fry them quickly a 
rich brown color. ^ 

Corn Puddings. 

Grate sweet green corn; to three teacups of it, when 
grated, put two quarts of milk, eight eggs, a tsaspoonful 
of salt, half a teacup of melted butter, and a grated nut¬ 
meg. Bake the pudding an hour; serve it up with sauce. 

Chicken Tea. 

Take off the skin and &t; cut the lbwl in small pieces, 
and boil it till very tender, addiug a little salt. Some 
boll, with it, a little wheat floor tied in a muslin bag. 
8kim off the fet, if any, when done. 


Bean Soup. 

Take three pints of dried white beans, pick, wash, and 
put them in a kettle with three quarts of water. Let 
them simmer, and when they commence to shrink, drain 
them in a colander; return them to the kettle, and pour 
over three quarts of boiling water. Then wash and pu 
in two pounds of pickled pork. Let them cook slowly. 

Oyster Omelet. 

Whisk six eggs to a thick froth, then add, by degrees, 
one gill of cream; beat them well together. Season the 
egg with pepper and salt to taste. Have ready one dozen 
fine oysters; cut them in half; pour the egg in a pan of 
hot butter, and drop the oysters over it, as equally as 
possible. Fry it a light brown, and serve hot. 

To extract the Balt from Dard. 

For medicinal purposes, lard which is free from salt is 
often required. In order to extract the salt, put a table¬ 
spoonful of lard iu a tin cup, and pour on it a pint of 
boiling water. Bet it aside to get cold. The lard will be 
found In a cake on the top; and the salt which it con¬ 
tained will remain in the water. 

Pickled Salmon. 

Boil the fish gently done, and then take it up, strain 
the liquor, add bay leavts, pepper-corns, and salt; give 
these a bdl, and when cold, add the best vinegar to 
them; then put the whole sufficiently over the fish to 
cover it, and let it remain a month at least. 

Peas Pudding. 

Take a pint of good split peas, and having washed, 
soak them well in warm water; then tie them in a cloth, 
put the pudding into a saucepan of hot water, and boll 
it until quite soft. When done, beat It up with a little 
butter and salt; serve it with boiled pork or beef. 


Itamb. 

Lamb is a delicate and commonly considered tender 
meat, but those who talk of tender lamb, while they are 
thinking of the age of the animal, forget that even a 
chicken must be kept a proper time after it has been 
killed, or it will be tough picking. 

Veal Fritters. 

Cut the remains of a tender piece of veal into small, 
thin, round pieces; dip these into a good batter, and fry 
them in the usual way, In oil. When done, drain, 
sprinkle salt over, and serve them. 

To bleach a faded Dress. 

Wash it well in hot suds, and boil it until the color 
seems to be gone, then wash, and rinse, and dry it in the 
sun; if still not quite white repeat the boiling. 

Mackerel, to choose. 

Their gills should be of a flue red, their eyes frill, and 
the whole fish stiff and bright; if the gills are of a feint 
color, the fish limber and wrinkled, they are not fresh. 

Bowel Complaints. 

Apply a flannel bandage to the lower part of the body 
in bowel complaints. A warm bath soothes irritation. 


To remove Moles from the Skin. 

Lemon juice rubbed on the moles will greatly diminish, 
if not entirely efface them. 
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A ROCKPORT ORIGINAL. 

In the town of Rockport, Cape Ann, resides 
an old gentleman who, in these monotonous 
times is somewhat distinguished by his originali¬ 
ty of thought and action. A friend of oars who 
kas recently been refreshing himself with the 
breezes and sea bathing at Pigeon Core, re¬ 
quests ns to record a few anecdotes of Mr. Jabez 
Paddles tone, as we shall term our hero. 

One day a man came to him and wanted to 
know if he had a yoke of good oxen to dispose of. 
Jabez said he had a splendid yoke of cattle, and 
they had only one fault—they agreed too well to¬ 
gether. As the customer regarded that as a 
recommendation, he gave the price asked and 
drove away the animals. In about an hoar he 
came back furious. 

“ Mr. Puddlestone,” said he, “ what do you 
mean ? You told me those cattle agreed togeth¬ 
er. And there they be with a load of granite on 
a sidewalk, the off ox three feet ahead of the 
nigh one.” 

“Well,” said old Jabez, “that's jest what I 
told you—they do agree together perfectly. One 
on 'em’s willin' to draw the whole load, and the 
other's perfectly willin' to let him. That's why 
I sold'em.” 

About three weeks ago they had a tremendous 
rain storm on the Cape, unparalleled for the quan¬ 
tity of water that fell for a given time within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitants. Jabez was 
appealed to, to say if it wasn't the hardest shower 
he ever remembered. 

“ Call that a shower!” said he, with supreme 
contempt. “Pooh! it wasn't nothin' but a 
sprinkle to a rain we had here twenty years ago. 
You can judge how hard that was. An empty 
molasses hogshead with both heads out was 
standing by my front door, and in less than five 
minutes it was so full that it was running out at 
the bunghole I” 

The question was discussed in his hearing 
whether vegetation was continued in the night 
time. 

“I tested that once,” said Jabez. “I was 
settin’ at my parlor winder, one Saturday eve¬ 
nin', when I see one of my pumpkin vines a 
creepin' over the wall. Bime by it took up the 
road towards Folly P’int. So I called my son 


Jake and sent him out to foller it. The pump¬ 
kin vine went over the hill and Jake arter it. 
Wal—I sot up for Jake hour arter hour, but be 
didn't come back, and so I finally went to bed. 
Next morain' no Jake. About meetin' time I 
begun to get oneasy, so I saddled up my old 
mare, and started off towards Squam. All along 
the road, I see the punkin vine getting larger 
and larger the farther I went, and when I riz 
the hill just before you get to Squam, what 
should I see down in the valley but that 'ere 
vine with a punkin at the end of it as big as 
a hogshead, and Jkke hangin’ on like all crea¬ 
tion io try to stop it. That's a fact, and my 
neighbors’ll bear witness that I've told the storj 
more than fifty times.” 

And so he had—and you never caught him 
tripping in his version, for old Jabez possesses 
that quality which is so necessary to an imagin¬ 
ative man—a faultless memory. 


HOW TO RUIN YOUR HEALTH. 

A great many people are employed in the de¬ 
lightful occupation of ruining their health, and 
for the benefit of such we publish Dr. Punch's 
recipe for doing it systematically: 1st. Stop in 
bed late. 2nd. Eat hot suppers. 3rd. Turn 
day into night, night into day. 4th. Take no 
exercise. 5th. Always ride when you can walk. 
6th. Never mind about wet feet. 7th. Have 
half a dozen doctors. 8th. Drink all the medi¬ 
cine they send you. 9th. Try every new quack. 
10th. If that doesn’t kill you, quack yourself. 


Great Wool Cnor.-i-The Ohio wool crop 
is estimated to exceed that of last year by 
8,000,000 pounds, sold at 40 to 60 cents per 
pound, according to quality. ' 


The Citt of the Dead. —There have been 
55,676 persons altogether buried in Greenwood 
Cemetery, near New York. 


Lynch Law. —In eight weeks lately six men 
were hung by mobs in Iowa. 


A Question. —Cannot an orator whose voice 
is broken succeed in “speaking pieces?” 
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PREVENTIVE POLICE* 

An American gentleman, haring seated him¬ 
self in a London omnibns, saw and heard what 
not a little amused him. A man, bearing no 
particular marks of authority, looked in at the 
door, took a professional view of the passengers, 
and called out to the driver, without any pretence 
at modest concealment of his thoughts: " You 
can’t go; there’s two of the swell mob in here.” 
The coach waited, till at length a pursy, well¬ 
looking old man rose and stepped out, saying, 
as he did so : ” I’ve too much money with me 
to ride with pickpockets.” In a moment more, 
a spruce young gentleman said, as he decamped, 
M I’ll follow that old gentleman’s lead.” “ Go 
on, now,” said the detective policeman; “the 
swells have got out!” In our country, says a 
commentator on the above fact, “ Beware of 
pickpockets 1” would have been posted up in the 
carriage, or on the wall, and the verdant passen¬ 
ger would have been plundered while speculating 
on the possible necessity of the caution. Or a 
policeman might have peeped in and passed off 
with a whisper to the driver; the coach would 
have gone on, somebody’s pockets would have 
been rifled, and the discovery would probably 
have been made too late to arrest the rogues 
upon the spot. Then, a representation to a 
magistrate would have followed, succeeded by 
** diligent search.” On the trial, if the thieves 
were arrested, questions as to the victim’s cer¬ 
tainty that he was in that particular coach, and 
disputes as to identity and recognition, skilfully 
put by ingenious counsel, would probably have 
acquitted the long fingered gentleman, while the 
money stolen would have been applied in recom¬ 
pensing the services of the lawyers. Indubitably 
the preventive policy is the best. 


The Beginning.— Fifty years ago, a lad of 
twelve had occasion to pass through Concord, on 
his way to Vermont. He stopped all night at 
the old “ Stickney Hotel,” where he paid his 
lodgings and breakfast by sawing wood! Such 
was the first beginning of George Peabody. 


Breaking Ribs. —The North Eastern Rail¬ 
way Company in England have lately paid 
$14,000 for breaking the ribs of one man, and 
$5000 for killing the wife of another—showing 
which rib was worth the most. 


A regular Yankee. —A genuine Yankee 
having heard that a new speck had been discov¬ 
ered on the sun’s disk, asked if it was a “safe 
speck,” as he wanted to do a littlortrade in that 
quarter. j 


THE CAUCA8U8. 

It is impossible for the Russians to subjugate 
the Caucasians. Their warlike character, the 
wild and rugged fastnesses in which nature has 
sealed up their homes, their unanimity, enable 
them to bid defiance to the czar. Years roll on 
—years marked by mountain campaigns—regi¬ 
ment after regiment of Russians ascend the 
slopes of the Caucasus and are swept away 
like mist, yet still the independence of the wild 
country remains unshaken. A correspondent of 
the Boston Transcript learns from an Oriental ^ 
traveller now in this city some facts in regard to 
the Caucasus which are probably new to our 
readers. He says: 

“ Only about ten thousand men can be con¬ 
veniently marshalled in the district, while myri¬ 
ads of the wild hordes of the invincible Schamyl 
sweep from the ravines and forests upon the in¬ 
truders, often at a blow destroying or capturing 
whole detachments. There are many reports 
of achievements, and stories of the undaunted 
courage, the great military prowess of their 
leader, Schamyl. This name is currently be¬ 
lieved to belong to an individual, which is 
not the case, any more than the title of 
any military leader among us. It is com¬ 
pounded from two Persian words, pronounced, 
much like * shah,’ and 1 al mullah,’ signifying 
‘ chief priest,’ evidently the proper term applied 
to the chief of the nation. Therefore the invin¬ 
cibility of Schamyl is easily accounted for, inas¬ 
much as he can neither be slain nor captured, for 
the succeeding officer is Schamyl also.” 


Bridging the Rhine. —A railroad bridge 
is to be built across the Rhine, near the con¬ 
fluence of the Maine, at a cost of three million 
guilders—about one and a quarter million dol¬ 
lars. A good deal of “ Rhino 1” 


The Reason of a Name. —East India ser¬ 
vants are probably called Coolies because their 
principal business is to fan their masters in the 
heat of the day, says the Pennsylvanian. 

Futurity. —It has been beautifully said, that 
“ the veil which covers the face of futurity is 
woven by the hand of mercy.” 

Health.— The large Atlantic cities have 
been* unusually healthy this year. 

Be economical. —Begin life with but little 
show, you may increase it afterwards. 


Novel Race.—A wheelbarrow race, wager 
$8, recently came off at Dedham, Mass. 
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MAN NOT DEGENERATE. 

In an article on “ Giants/’ on page 335, we 
haye shown they were abnormal phenomena, and 
took occasion to contradict the popular opinion 
that mankind, were physically deteriorating. A 
writer in Blackwood ably supports our position. 
He says: 

“ There is an old-world delusion, which man 
clings to very fondly, and builds up and pro¬ 
pounds most confidently whenever he has an 
opportunity; it is the idea that he has degener¬ 
ated in, size and stature—that there were giants 
*n other days—and that he is gradually dwind¬ 
ling down into dwarfdom. The past is ever dis¬ 
proving this theory. In this very museum we 
saw proof on proof that man is very much the same 
now as he has been since the flood . Ours is not 
quite a leg-of-mutton fist, and yet we could 
scarcely squeeze our hand into the hilt of Odin’s 
sword. We are not a Goliath of Gath, and yet 
we did not think the knight’s sword such an un¬ 
manageable weapon. We remember once being 
disappointed in the size and weight of an iron- 
studded flail, which we saw in the armory of the 
knights of St. John at Malta. A comrade, how¬ 
ever, who saw it through the focus of the old de¬ 
lusion, instantly exclaimed: * There's a wea¬ 
pon ! It would task our degenerate thews and 
sinews to wield that, I think.’ ‘ Eh, man 1’ said 
a Highland corporal who accompanied us; 
* there’s a chiel in our company who can wurl it 
round his head like a wusp of straw/ The men 
of our day, too, found themselves straitened in 
their ancestors’ armor at the Eglinton tourna¬ 
ment. Tet, spite of these evidences, the discov¬ 
ery of a few gigantic bones here and there is 
enough to revive the old fallacy, and set babblers 
prating of men whose heads did reach the skies. 


A Distinction. —Napoleon was one day 
searching for a book jn the library of Malmaison, 
and at last discovered it on a shelf somewhat 
above his reach. Marshal Moncey, who was 
present, one of the tallest men in the army, 
stepped forward, saying: “ Permit me, sire; I am 
higher than your majesty.” " You are longer, 
marshal,” said die emperor, with a frown. 


New York Police. —The police of the city 
of New York now consists of 7 captains, 25 
sergeants, 44 roundsmen, 60 on special duty, 650 
policemen, 21 doormen, and 300 special patrol¬ 
men. 

Kaos. —About 25,000 bales of rags, averaging 
275 pounds each, are received ar nually at New 
York from Europe. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE OF BOSTON. 

The Board of Trade of Boston represents 
that the glassware manufacture in that vicinity 
employs a capital of $1,500,000. The sales of 
guns and pistols average half a million yearly. 
About 54,000,000 worth of drugs is sold, 
$1,000,000 of linseed oil, $392,000 of linseed 
cake. The fish trade amounts to $6,000,000, 
and the’ capital employed is $1,100,000 The 
ice export is 146,000 tons ; the freight money on 
shipments of ice last year amounted to $365,000. 
The iron business in Boston for the last year has 
been dull. The sales of iron were $4,000,000; 
of steel, $600,000, all of foreign manufacture. 
American railioad iron was sold to the amount 
of $1,100,000. Nails manufactured, $3,000,000 
in value. There were built 48 vessels, the ag¬ 
gregate tonnage of which was 50,394. The 
Calcutta trade is large, the imports amounting 
to $6,882,566; exports, $686,891 The business 
is overdone, and heavy losses are incurred on 
the cargoes. So with the California trade, of 
which the shipments last year amounted to 
$2,100,000. The East India and Pacific trade 
of the United States employs, in all its various 
branches, at the present time, about 600 ships 
and barques. Most of these, at least two-thirds 
of them, are owned in Boston and New York. 
The sales of hats, caps and furs in Boston, for 
the last year, amounted to $4,000,000; palm leaf 
hats, $2,000,000; hardware, $8,000,000. The 
boot and shoe trade of Massachusetts is esti¬ 
mated as amounting to nearly $50,000,000. 


Juvenile Frankness. —A bevy of little 
children were telling their father what they got 
at school. The eldest, reading, spelling and 
definitions. “ And what do yon get, my little 
one ?” said the father to a rosy-cheeked little 
fellow, who was at that time slily driving a ten- 
penny nail into the door panel. ” Me ? 0,1 
gets readin’, spellin’, and spankin’s.” 


Raisiko the Wind. —“ You musicians ought 
to be happy fellows,” said Davenport to Ned 
Kendall. “ Why ?” said the bugler. " Be¬ 
cause you need never want for money, for when 
your funds run short, you have only to put your 
instrument to your lips and—raise the wind.” 


Rapid Transit. —The transit between New 
Orleans and Galveston, Texas, is reduced to less 
than a ’day. 

Matrimonial. —Bayard Taylor is to marry 
the daughter outlie German astronomer, Hansen, 
this fall. 
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THE BITTER DROP. 

There is always a bitter drop in the sweetest 
cap of life—a grisly skeleton in every man's 
house—the best fitting shoe pinches somewhere. 
One of the most distinguished and fortunate 
men of the day, for instance, is Sir Edward Bui- 
wer Lytton. Rich in wealth, rich in fame, suc¬ 
cessful as a novelist, dramatist, essayist, histo¬ 
rian, and lately, as a parliamentary orator, 
courted and flattered by the most brilliant society 
in Great Britain, there is still a shadow on his 
pathway, and the shadow is projected by a being 
who should have been the light of his life—his 
own wife! 

Thirty years ago, when Miss Rosina Wheeler 
(an Irish lady) married the author of " Pelham," 
then only a " rising young man," she was one 
of the handsomest young women in London, 
with considerable accomplishments and some 
talent to boot. Incompatibility of temper (hers 
was soured, it is said, by curt treatment from 
her aristocratic mother-in-law) caused a separa¬ 
tion, after a few years, and the ill-assorted pair 
have not met for nearly twenty years. The hus¬ 
band pursued his literary course, which has been 
a very brilliant one. The wife, who had pre¬ 
viously shown some ability in a Btory called 
u The Supper of Sallust," in Frazer's Magazine, 
also threw her mind into authorship, and came 
before the world, in 1839, with a novel called 
" Chevely: or, The Alan of Honor," the great 
aim of which was to satirize her mother-in law, 
her husband, and her brother-in law, Sir Henry 
Bulwer. In twelve months more out came her 
"Budgetof the Babble Family"—also in rid¬ 
icule of her husband and his immediate relatives. 
A third novel, of the same class, was “ Behind 
the Scenes." She has written four other works 
of fiction, in which her husband is not alluded to. 
There is a new novel from her pen announced, to 
be called ** Very Successful!" in which, rumor 
reports, Sir Edward is to get ** particular fits." 
It will be illustrated with engravings, caricaturing 
her husband. Lady Bulwer Lytton has a very 
handsome income, secured to her by the deed of 
separation. When Sir Edward succeeded to his 
mother's estate at Knebworth, worth some 
€15,000 per annum, he very liberally, and wholly 
without solicitation on her part, trebled the al¬ 
lowance which she had previously received from 
him. Lady Bufcwer Lytton generally resides at 
Florence, with Mrs. Trollope as her companion, 
house-mate, friend, and (it is added) anti-husband 
counsellor. Her ladyship’s personal attractions, 
once so very considerable, have disappeared— 
absorbed in unromantic obesity—and she has now 
turned “ the sharp corner" of her fiftieth year. 


Like most female fiends when they take pen in 
hand to give vent to their fury, Lady Bulwer de¬ 
feats her own object by dipping her steel in un¬ 
diluted sulphuric acid. She paints her husband 
entirely black—there is no contrast of light and 
shade in her delineation—she denies him a par¬ 
ticle of talent, of originality as a writer, a single 
generous or gentlemanly trait as a man. She 
makes him out an impossible villain, compared 
to whom the “ Prince of Darkness is a gentle¬ 
man," and she accordingly awakens only feel¬ 
ings of disgust and incredulity in her readers. 
Her coarseness and venom are a disgrace to her 
sex, and would be to ours—in fad, she is neither 
a lady nor a gentleman. Mrs. Trollope is a fit 
adviser to such an animal. 


THE END OF ROMANCE. 

Miss Coutts, who achieved such public noto¬ 
riety by her romantic attachment to Mario, died 
recently in Paris from injuries received from her 
clothes taking fire while dressing for his benefit, 
and though every attempt was made to save her, 
she died after lingering a few days in great suf¬ 
fering. It is stated in somo of the papers that 
the origin of her passion was a dream, in which 
the form of a young man appeared to her, and 
she recognized Mario subsequently to be the 
reality. They have never spoken together, but 
she followed him in his travels throughout the 
world, attended all his performances, and in¬ 
spired him with enthusiasm. It will be recol¬ 
lected that she followed him to this country, and 
was always present whenever he appeared in 
opera. She was a lady of wealth, but not re¬ 
markable for her youth or beauty. 

« —» » - 

Fireflies. —Mr. Herepath, the English 
chemist, thinks the light of these insects, who 
nightly gem our meadows at this season, is 
caused by the burning of a peculiar compound 
of carbon and hydrogen in a special gland. 

Deadly Weapons. —The practice of carry¬ 
ing deadly weapons, so common in our seaboard 
cities, and productive of such fatal results, would 
seem to call for some stringent legislation on the 
subject. 

Millions [—The French newspapers talk of 
fifteen millions of pilgrims congregated at Jeru¬ 
salem 1 Call it thousands, and we’ll try to 
believe it. 

Don't Gamble. —Young man, don't gamble, 
for gaming is the child of avarice and the father 
of despair. 
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MANUFACTURE OF RUSSIAN LEATHER. 

In the production of the well known Russian 
leather, the hides to be tanned—whether wet or 
dry—are first laid to soak for three days and 
nights, in a solution of potash, to which some 
quicklime is added. The potash used is made 
of the common elm, which is said to be prefer¬ 
able to any other, if not essential; it is not puri¬ 
fied, so that it is of a brown color, and has an 
earthy appearance. About four hundred and 
thirty-two pounds of this and seventy-two pounds 
of lime serve for on* hundred skins. As they 
have no way of ascertaining this degree of caus¬ 
ticity of the alkali but by its effect on the tongue, 
when they find it weak they let the skins lie 
longer in the solution. When the skins are taken 
out they are carried to the river and left under 
water for a day and night. Next, two and a 
half gallons of dog's ordure is boiled in as 
much water as is enough to soak fifty skins; but 
in the winter time, when the ordure is frozen, 
twice that quantity is found necessary. The 
skins are put into this solution when it is about 
as hot as the hand can bear, and in this they re¬ 
main one day and one night. Tho skins are 
then seWed up so as to leave no hole: to be wa¬ 
ter-tight. About one-third of what the skin will 
contain is then filled up with the leaves and small 
twigs chopped together of the plant called bear- 
berry, which is brought from the environs of Sol- 
ikamskaga, and the skin is then filled up with 
water. Thus filled they are laid one on the oth¬ 
er in a large trough, and heavy stones upon them 
to press tho infusion through the pores of the 
skin in about four hours—the filling up being 
repeated ten times successively, with the same 
water. They are then taken to the river and 
washed, and are ready for dyeing—the whitest 
t skins being laid aside for the red and yellow 
leather. The skins are softened, after dyeing, by 
being harassed with a knife, the point of which 
curves upward. 

Wild Cattle. —A gentleman who has re¬ 
sided in Venezuela twenty years, says the wild 
cattle meat there is as good beef as ever he 
tasted here. 

A seasonable Hi nt. —The presence of a 
wreath of walnut leaves, it is said, will effectually 
rid apartments of that universal pes.t, the .fly. 


Queer Conjunction. —A Mr. Lavender 
and a Miss Garlick were lately united in the 
bonds of matrimony. 

Jews. —It is stated that the number of Jews 
in the United States exceeds a quarter million. 


FOLLOWING EXAMPLE. 

A gentleman in 12th Street, New York, who 
is in the habit of sending out boots to be blacked, 
could not find his understandings one day last 
week. He sent his little son to the darkey’s 
cellar, but he returned, saying it was shut up. 
The gentleman went himself, in his slippers, and 
after rapping some time he heard a noise inside. 
Presently a window opened, and Cuffy’s head 
poked through. “ I want my boots,” said the 
gentleman. “ Sorry to ’form, massa, dat you 
can't hab um,” replied Cuff. “ Fac' is, I is gjve 
out, burstod, failed, broke, cleaned out, jammed 
up, split, I is.” “ But, Cuff,” said the gentle¬ 
man, ”1 can’t help that. I must have my 
boots.” Cuff, finding his customer rather riled 
up, poked one of the boots out the window, and 
said: “ Massa, I isn’t tellin’ no lie. I is clean 
bust, and no mistake. Ise taken an i’ventory of 
my fees, and as (I blieve on the honor of a gen¬ 
tleman, dat I shall be able to pay fifty cents on a 
dollar, I is willin’ to gib you yours now. Dar it 
jun. Take de boot.” So saying, he slammed 
down the window, leaving our friend to go home 
in his slippers, with his boot in his hand—his 
fifty cents on a dollar. 


Calculating Machine.— Our readers have 
doubtless heard of a celebrated calculating ma¬ 
chine invented by two Swedish brothers of the 
name of Scheutz. It was exhibited for sale in 
London and Paris, and while the wise people 
there were debating what the value of the 
maohiae was, Professor Gould, of Albany, 
snapped it up for the Dudley Observatory, at 
the price of $5000. This machine calculates 
and records figures to any ex'ent within fifteen 
places, and furnishes a stereotype of them ready 
dor the press. 


A Fact. —The Providence Journal says that 
the only thing that a mob understands is cold 
lead—an indisputable fact. The leaders of mobs, 
like the “leaders” of newspapers, ought to be 
“ leaded.” 


Sharp Shooting. —Mr. Holmes Wiley, an 
old hunter, while residing near Grantsville, Al¬ 
leghany county, Va., shot the heads off of fifteen 
squirrels in succession, one day last week, 
.missing not once. 


A Gathering of Matrons. —An English 
paper gives an account of a tea party of sixty 
old women, who were the mothers of eight 
hundred nod sixty-nine children 1 
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THE BRAIN AND THE MENTAL FACULTIES. 

If we investigate the condition of the various 
orders of vertebrate animals, which alone admit 
of a comparison with our own species, we find, 
on the one hand, great difference among them, 
with regard to both their physical and mental 
faculties, and on the other hand a not less 
marked difference as to the structure of their 
brain. In all of them the brain has a central 
organ, which is a continuation of the spinal 
chord, and to which anatomists give the name of 
medulla oblongata . In connection with this, there 
are other bodies placed in pairs, of a small size 
and simple structure in the lowest species of fish, 
becoming gradually larger and more complex as 
we trace them through the other classes, until 
they reach their greatest degree of development 
in man himself. That each of these bodies has 
its peculiar functions, there cannot, we apprehend, 
be the smallest doubt; and it is, indeed, suffi¬ 
ciently probable that each of them is not a single 
organ, but a congeries of organs, having distinct 
and separate uses. 

There is reason to believe that, whatever it 
may do besides, one office of the cerebellum is to 
combine the action of the voluntary muscles for 
the purpose of locomotion. The corpoia quad - 
rigemina are four tubercles, which connect the 
cerebrum , cerebellum , and medulla oblongata to each 
other. If one of the uppermost of these bodies 
be removed, blindness of the eye of the opposite 
side is the consequence. If the upper part of 
the ctrebrum be removed, the animal becomes 
blind and apparently stupefied ; but not so much 
so but that he may be roused, and that he 
can then walk with steadiness and precision. 
The most important part of the whole brain 
seems to be a particular portion of the central 
organ medulla oblongata. While this remains en¬ 
tire, the animal retains its sensibility, breathes, 
and performs instinctive motions. But if this 
small mass of the nervous system be injured, 
there is an end of these several functions, and 
death immediately ensues. These facts, and 
some others of the same kind, for a knowledge 
of which we are indebted to modem physiol¬ 
ogists, and more especially to M. Magendie and 
M. Flourens, are satisfactory as far as they go, 
and warrant the conclusion that there are various 
other organs in the brain, designed for other pur¬ 
poses, and that if we cannot point out their 
locality, it is not because such organs do not 
exist, but because our means of research into so 
intricate a matter are very limited. 


Kiss-olooy. —Bus, to kiss;' re-bus, to kiss 
again; omni-bus, to kiss all the girls in the room. 


ISLAND OF HONG KONG. 

In one of our foreign journals we find a con¬ 
densed description of the geographical peculiari¬ 
ties of Hong Kong, which present it in the most 
uninviting features. The island is about eight 
miles long, from two to four miles broad, and 
separated from the main land by a strait varying 
from three miles to half a mile in width. It is a 
mountainous ridge; rising-steeply to the height of 
some 1500 feel above the level of the sea, and 
furrowed by gullies and ravines. There is so 
little level ground that the bouses are scattered 
about on isolated hills, and it is with difficulty 
roads could be made to connect the straggling 
town which is called Victoria. There is scarcely 
a sign of vegetation on the island. After a heavy 
rain the soil has a greenish hue, described as 
“ like decayed Stilton cheese.” The geological 
structure is described to be a coarse decomposed 
granite. This granite is rotten, and passing, 
like dead animal and vegetable substance, into 
a putrescent state. This is evident from noisome 
vapor which it yields when the sun strikes fervid¬ 
ly on it after rain. In the town of Victoria the 
foundations of the houses are excavated in the 
sides of the hills, and emit a fetid odor, especi¬ 
ally at night. These noxious miasmata, with 
the sterility and dreariness of the soil, make it 
extremely undesirable and unwholesome. Mor¬ 
ally, it is described as tf a convenient receptacle 
for the off scourings and loose rascaldom of all 
Christendom.” But this sort of population ac¬ 
cumulates very fast since the place became civil¬ 
ized, having trebled its number in about eighty 
years. Hong Kong has cost the British govern¬ 
ment millions of sterling money since it came 
into their possession, and the result, as one of 
their own writers relates, of establishing a 
u Gehenna of the waters, loathsome in its social 
features, politically useless, and for all higher 
purposes a failure and a disgrace.” The place 
serves no purpose but to shelter and foster the 
traffic in opium. 

* . .»— • > ► . 

A sad Confession. —" How much can you 
pay us ? What can you offer in the pound ?” 
demanded the importunate creditors of a bank¬ 
rupt farmer. “ Alas, gentlemen 1 all I really 
have is a donkey in the pound.” 

Feminine Boldness. —Let a woman be 
decked with all the embellishments of art and 
nature, yet, if boldness be read in her face, it 
blots out all the lines of beauty. 


Love and Beef.—L ove is an idea—beef a 
reality. The idea you can get along without; 
the beef you can’t. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


.foreign jtliscellang. 

Russia is now engaged in building 2300 miles 
of railroad. 

The English law allows a Judge to retire upon 
half pay after the lapse of fifteen years. 

The national debt of Great Britain is now 
£818,000,000, or in dollars, $4,000,000,000. 

In the year 1856<h4re were 54,627 acres of 
land under cultivation for taps in England. 

The British government has bestowed on the 
widow of the late Hugh Miller an annuity of 
.£70. 

The population of Scotland is 1,888,842. Of 
this number 7403 are insane—that is, one in every 
390. 

The Benedictine order are about to erect a mo¬ 
nastery at Belmont, near Hereford, on a scale 
unknown in England since the Reformation. 

The anniversary of the battlo of Waterloo, 
June 18, was entirely unobserved in England—a 
probable effect of the alliance with France. 

The crops of wheat and other grain are report¬ 
ed to be all that can be desired, not only in the 
British Isles, but over the whole of Europe. 

According to recent official returns, the popula¬ 
tion of the Swedish capital, Stockholm, is a little 
above a hundred thousand ; the increase, since 
1840 being twenty thousand. 

An association has been formed in France with 
a capital of 1,000,000 francs, having for its object 
the direct importation from Egypt of wheat, corn, 
cereals, alimentary pastes, etc.’ 

Crinoline is still ahead. One house in Sheffield 
has taken an order for forty tons of rolled steel 
for crinoline, and a foreign order has been given 
fir one ton a week for some time to come. 

The Moniteur publishes the returns of the in¬ 
direct revenue of France for the first six months 
of the present year, showing an increase of no 
leas than 26,285,000 francs over the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Two of the Moravian brethren have taken a 
station clear up in the Himmalavas, where they 
are perfecting themselves in Thibetian, and pre¬ 
paring a spiritual invasion into the country of 
the Grand Lama. Seldom, indeed, can they get 
tidings from their distant home. 

An extensive theft of valuable books and 
manuscripts from the library of the British Muse¬ 
um has just been discovered. Among the books 
stolen are Sir Walter Scott’s and the poets Gray 
and Goldsmith’s works, most of the productions 
of Longfellow and Gaultier, and the celebrated 
“ Navarette Colmion de Doccumentos,” from 
Madrid. 

In France, about 34,000,000 pounds of sulphur 
have been distributed among the vine-growers, 
and has been employed by them apparently with 
complete success, in checking the vine disease. 
Within a period of many years the grape crop 
has not been so promising. So well satisfied has 
the government become with the success of the 
treatment, that it has awarded the prize of 
It*,000 francs to the discoverer or introducer of 
the remedy. 


The crop of cloves is unusually short in the 
East Indies. 

The coffin of the poet Burns has been opened 
and the body found in a state of preservation. 

42,000 francs a year is the snm which Rachel 
sacrifices by retiring from the Theatre Francais. 

Every clergyman in Scotland has been furnished 
with a book cm Canada, setting forth its advan¬ 
tages to emigrants. 

The amount of taxes received in Holland du¬ 
ring the first five months of the present year, was 
22,900,867 florins, or about 300,000 florins more 
than the corresponding period of 1856. 

A feature in the management of the Bank of 
England is the exclusion of bankers from the 
directory ; merchant stockholders only are eligi¬ 
ble for office. 

The American ship Robena lately arrived at 
the Woolwich Arsenal with six breech-loading 
cannon, manufactured at New York by order of 
the British government. 

By means of an apparatus invented by M. 
Bui lot of Paris, and in which electricity is the 
only agent, six pounds of beef were boiled and 
perfectly cooked in five minutes and ten seconds. 

A Finnish journal states that the Russian gov¬ 
ernment has despatched two physicians to the 

f >arishes of Northern Finland to instruct the in- 
labitants in the art of making bread from moss. 

London has 10,000 distinct streets, squares, 
circuses, crescents, terraces, villas, lows, build¬ 
ings, places, lanes, courts, alleys, mews, yards 
and rents. 

The steamer Fox, Capt. McClintock, fitted 
out by Lady Franklin, has set sail for the Arctic 
seas in search of the remains of Sir John 
Franklin. 

The Dutch Minister of Finance has decided 
that daguerreofypists and photographists are not 
to be considered artists, and that consequently 
they are to pay the tax for patentes, or licences 
to trade. 

There are said to be 2600 turnpike gates in 
England, and eight thousand people are employ¬ 
ed to attend them, “ whose sole occupation is to 
obstruct the traffic and annoy the traveller.” 
There are, luckily, none of these old-fashioned 
nuisances on railways. 

The increase of population daring the last 
twelve months in Great Britain is far greater 
than in any equal period; for not only are the 
births more numerous, but the deaths, which had 
risen to 437,905 for 1854, and 425,703 for 1855, 
were last year only 391,369. 

The illustrious family of Cornwallis has be¬ 
come extinct in the male line, by the death of 
Lady Mary Singleton, the only daughter of 
Charles, the first Marquis, celebrated as a soldier 
and a statesman, and also as the captive of 
Washington at Yorktown. 

Mr. Thackeray, according to one of the English 
journals, is making£500 a week by abusing the 
Queen’s uncles. This may account for his de¬ 
laying the commencement of his new novel, as 
lie is to have only six thousand pounds sterling 
lor twenty toAwentyfour months' pretty hard 
labor with the peu. 
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fUcorit of tl)e Sinus. 


About seven thousand gentlemen who do busi¬ 
ness in Boston, reside in the neighboring towns. 

Twice as many foreign fruit trees were im¬ 
portant this year than in any previous one. 

At Troy, N. Y., handsome young ladies sell 
kisses to gentlemen at the Fairs. 

The firemen of Chicopee, Mass., have raised a 
pole 180 feet high at a cost of 300 dollars. 

Street gaslights were first established in Mobile, 
20 years ago—as yet they have but 175 lamps. 

In New Haven a man died recently from in¬ 
flammation after having a carious tooth extracted. 

A strawberry measuring six inches in circum¬ 
ference was gathered in California this season. 

A farmer named Hayes, near Knoxville, Md., 
was stung to death while hiving a swarm of bees. 

Mr. Gough, the famous temperance lecturer, 
intends to be absent in Europe about three years. 

It is said that the Mormons are increasing rapid¬ 
ly in Connecticut—the land of steady habits. 

There have been 1135 married couples divorced 
duripg the nine years past, in Philadelphia. 

Two and a half million feet of pine lumber 
were used in making clocks in Connecticut last 
year. 

It is said that in Westchester Centre, Ct, 
there has not been a death in one and a halt 
years. 

Wheat from the foot of Mt. Carmel, in the 
Holy Land, has come to maturity in seven weeks 
in Alabama. 

In 1830 we had forty-three colleges; in 1840 
ninety-five; and in 1857 we have one hundred 
and twenty seven. 

Another coal mine has been discovered in 
Jackson county, Michigan, only thirty rods from 
the track of the Michigan Central Railroad. 

The ready made clothing business of Boston 
employs 51,000 people, and the annual produc¬ 
tion is valued at $12,000,000. 

The New York Herald is now printed on new 
ten-cylinder Hoe presses that throw off 20,000 
sheets in an hour. 

About 250 bushels of the seed of the Chinese 
sugar cane have been distributed by the Patent 
Office this season. 

A western editor in dunning his subscribers, 
says he has bad responsibilities thrown upon him 
which he is obliged to meat. His wife has pre¬ 
sented him with a pair of twins. 

The lager beer manufactured at Rochester is 
pronounced the best made in this country. There 
is a new and extensive establishment soon to go 
into operation there. 

The oldest book in the United States, it is said, 
is a manuscript Bible, in the possession of Dr. 
Witherspoon of Alabama, written over a thou¬ 
sand years ago. 

The inventor of the patent metallic burial case 
was the first person to be entombed in one, and 
it is now stated that a man named Sholl, who 
first used terra cotta for coffins, has become the 
first patron of his own ingenuity. 


No less than seven cities have stood on the 
ground occupied by Delhi and its ruins. 

100,000 crates of crockery are annually import¬ 
ed from Liverpool. Are their consignees cratersf 

Laboring women in Germany receive 25 cents 
a month, and men 20 dollars a year. 

About ten per cent, of common salt added to 
cod liver oil conceals its taste. 

A few drops of chloroform, it is said, will 
effectually cure sea-sickness. 

There is a Mormon church in*New York con¬ 
taining 500 members. 

The first daily newspaper printed in Virginia 
was in 1780, and the subscription price was $50 
per annum. 

The great tunnel on the Iron Mountain Rail¬ 
road in Missouri has just been completed. It is 
800 feet long, 18 feet wide, and 12 feet high. 

Since the establishment of the United States 
iuint, eighteen tons of copper have been used in 
the manufacture of pennies. 

The value of personal property in Cincinnati, 
the present year, by the Assessor's returns to the 
County Auditor, amounts to over $20,000,000. 

A single sugar-maple shade tree in Vernon, 
()., yielded sap from which fifty-one pounds of 
sugar was made the past season. 

Painting has come into fashion among the 
English ladies, and paleness, as an aristocratic 
grace, has “ paled its ineffectual fires ” to extinc¬ 
tion. 

A number of the members of a Methodist con¬ 
gregation in Indianapolis, Ind , have withdrawn 
From it, because the oid fashion of seating males 
and females on separate seats has been abandoned. 

From the records of the Pension Burean it 
appears that the land warrants issued since the 
first law was passed, will call for fifty-eight mil¬ 
lions of acres. 

The graves of Samuel Adams and John 
Hancock, two of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence from Massachusetts, are in the 
Granary burial ground in Boston, without mon¬ 
uments to mark them. 

A traveller in Europe writes:—“ Those careful 
parents who hesitate to bring their children to 
Europe lest they be demoralized, might sometimes 
find it well to be careful that they do not come to 
demoralize Europe." 

The exportation of palm oil from Liberia has 
risen from 1000 barrels a year to more than 1,000,- 
000, within the memory of one President. Cot¬ 
ton manufactures in the interior are represented 
to be in a state of great forwardness. 

Chimney sweeping is profitable in San Francis¬ 
co. The chimney of the mint yielded eleven 
hundred and eighty ounces of gold—after a two- 
months' sweeping. The chimney was defective, 
and in the process of refining, wasted much of 
the precious metal. 

Samuel Crane, of Sonth Danvers, has a pocket 
knife which was given him by his father when he 
was but ten years old. His father also gave him 
a rake, which be has used ever since, although 
the father has been dead 41 years. His own age 
is 68. This crowds hard on the umbrella story. 
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MEBBY MAKING. 


fHerrg-fHalring. 

Why are teeth like verbs ? Because they are 
regular, irregular, and defective. 

That was a pretty good epitaph on a new-killed 
lamb—“ Pease to its remains.” 

How may a man be known from a fatigued 
dog ? One wears a shirt, the other pants. 

The height of fashion—dresses three inches be¬ 
low the shoulder. 

Law is like prussic acid—a dangerous remedy, 
and the smallest dose is generally sufficient. 

“Pray don't mention it,” as the man said 
when he was told by the tax-collector that his 
rates were due. 

There are two kinds of family jars ; into one 
you put your sweet-meats, and into the other you 
put—your foot. 

The man who was struck with amazement, has 
betaken himself to that celebrated remedy for 
bruises—Russia Salve. 

Did you ever know anybody to go to a knife- 
box for a knife without always getting hold of a 
fork first ? 

The hardest situation for a grumbler to be in, 
is to feel like grumbling, and have nothing to 
grumble at. 

Never wear a finer coat than the merchant you 
owe for it, or the tailor whom you have not paid 
for making it. 

I am passionately fond of paintings, as the 
young beau said, when he kissed the rouged 
cheek of his sweetheart. 

A manager said to an actor the other night, 
“ Do pay a little attention to your part.” “ & 1 
do,” was the reply, “ as little as I can.” 

The New York Post sayB that a lady who en 
jojrs the luxury of an elegant home, remarked, 
after reading the poem, “ Nothing to Wear,” that 
she had enough to wear, but no where to wear ft. 

The gentlest task-master we ever knew, is a 
blacksmith, who says every evening to his ap¬ 
prentices, “ Come, boys, let’s leave off work and 
go to sawing wood !” 

An old fellow being visited by his pastor, he 
assured him that he could not be a good Christian 
unless he took up his daily cross, whereat he 
caught up his wife and began lugging her about 
the room. 

“You charge a dollar for killing a calf, you 
smntty rascal? 7 * said a planter to an old negro. 
“ No, no, mas8a,* replied the gentleman from 
Africa, “ I chatge fifty cents for killum calf, and 
fifty cents for the know how” 

An editor in our eye, says that little garden 
patch of his was very productive the last season. 
The snails ate up the cucumbers, the neighbor's 
cats ate up tne chickens, and he is now tn search 
of something that will eat up the cats 1 Can any 
of our agricultural friends aid him ? 

8am was asked what he thought of the effects 
of hot drinks on the system. “Hot drinks, sir,” 
said he, are decidedly bad. Tea and coffee, sir, 
are hurtful. And even hot punch, when it is very 
hot—very hot indeed—and taken- often in large 
quantities, 1 suppose, is slightly deleterious.” 


What has a cat that nothing else has ? Kit¬ 
tens. 

It has been wittily said that Cupid's food is 
arrow root. 

The man who was “ tom by conflicting emo¬ 
tions,” is now sewed up. 

Why is a chicken running, like a man whip¬ 
ping his wife ? Because it's a fowl proceeding. 

Why is twice tea like twice eleven ? Because 
twice ten is twenty, and twice eleven is twenty- 
two. 

“This mast be looked into,” as the spoiled 
child said to his father's watch, when he heard it 
tick. 

The London Times says clairvoyance— 

“ Is the art of seeing through 

Those who are not sharp enough to see through you.” 

Why is a man who has palled on a pair of 
close-fitting shoes like Jupiter ? Because he has 
overcome the Titans. 

At what time of life may a man be baid to be¬ 
long to the vegetable kingdom 1 When long ex¬ 
perience has made him sage. 

Dr. Johnson, in reply to a lady who asked him 
if he was fond of music, said—“ No; but of all 
noises, I consider it the least disagreeable. 1 * 

A New York paper, noticing the death of a 
distinguished man of New Hampshire, says he 
was “ a lawyer by profession, and an honest man 
in practice.” 

An itinerant female musician not far from Cin¬ 
cinnati, knocked a “ nice young man " into the 
gutter one day, hat, boots and all, for attempting 
to kiss her. Served him right. 

“ When a fellow is too lazy to work,” says 
Sara Slick, “ he paints his name over the door, 
and calls it a tavern, or grocery, and makes the 
whole neighl orhood as lazy as himself.” 

Mention a young lady whore name describes 
the warmth of her heart—Miss Jenny Ross (gen¬ 
erous ); and one whose name is characteristic of 
her carelessness—Miss Annie Howe (anyhow). 

In a dialogue which Dobbs had with himself 
the other day, he came to the conclusion that the 
best way to succeed with a woman is to brag of 
her baby and speak well of her bonnet. 

Teacher: “Boy at the foot, spell 4 admit¬ 
tance."' Boy: “Admittance, admittance.” 
Teacher: “ Give the definition.” Boy: “Twen¬ 
ty-five cents—niggers and children half price 1” 

“Mr. Green, when you said there was too 
much American eagle in the speaker's discourse, 
did you mean to say that it was a talon-ted pro¬ 
duction; and to what daws of the speech do 
you especially refer ?” 

The celebrated artist, who crowed so naturally 
that the sun rose three hours before its time, has 
recently finished a picture of the moon that is 
. painted with such wonderful fidelity to nature 
that it can’t be seen in the day-time. 

A story is going the rounds, of a party of 
vonng ladies who were caught in a shower, and 
Kad the color washed from their cheeks. A lady 
at our elbow thinks the color in some of the gen¬ 
tlemen's d.oeks will not be washed oat with wa¬ 
ter at present. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM PENN. 



PENN NEGOTIATING TREATY WITH THE INDIANS. 


There are few names that stand brighter on 
the page of history than that of William Penn, 
the founder and lawgiver of Pennsylvania, whose 
career in Europe and America we propose to 
sketch in the present nnmber of the " Magazine/' 
illustrating it, besides the full length portrait of 
our subject, which forms the initial engraving, 
with pictures of places intimately associated 
with his name. A distinguished American ob¬ 
served to us, not long ago, that “of all lawgivers 
there are none whose names shine so brightly on 
the page of history as do those of George 
Washington and William Penn/' both of whom 
he claimed for his country. The former was, 
indeed, truly a great man; perhaps of all pat¬ 
riots who ever lived, he is the one most “ without 
spot or blemish ”—pure, faithful, unselfish, de¬ 
voted. Tet, all things considered, it may be that 

25 


William Penn is entitled to nearly equal admira¬ 
tion. The one, nurtured in liberty, became its 
high priest; the other, cradled in luxury, lived 
to endure a long and fierce struggle with oppres¬ 
sion. And yet amid sore temptations and seduc¬ 
tive flatteries, he passed with the innate conscious¬ 
ness of genius, and a hum m desire of approba¬ 
tion, conquering not only others but himself, and 
finally doing justice to the “ red men ” of a new 
country,* whom all his predecessors had sought 
to pillage and destroy. The sense of right must 
indeed nave been of great strength in the nature 
of William Penn In an age fertile of slander 
against every act of virtue, and of calumny as 
regarded all good men, the marvel is, how his 
reputation has descended to us so unscathed; 
living, as he did, with those who make us blush 
for England, and often in contact with the low- 
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BIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM PENN. 



minded and the false. who were ever on the watch 
to do him wrong, still the evil impute^. to him is 
little, if it he any, more than tradition ; while his 
goodness is, to thii day, as a beacon, casting its 
clear light from the waves of the Atlantic, and 
his name a watchword of honor, and a synonyme 
for probity and philanthropy. It’s a joy and 
a comfort to turn over the pages of this great 
man's life; to view him as a states matt, acting 
upon Christian principles in direct opposition to 
he ordinary policy or the world; ana it was to 


us a source of high enjoyment to reflect upon 
his eventful career, while spending, not long 
since some sunny days wandering amid scenes 
in Buckinghamshire—in places which bear his 
honored name. In Penn Wood’ there are trees 
yet in the vigor of green old age, beneath 
the shadow of which the peaceful lawgiver of 
Pennsylvania might have pondered on the true 
and national liberty he would have >o gladly 
died to establish. There is one spot— he most 
hallowed of them all—of which we shall pres- 
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EXTERIOR OF CHIGWELL SCHOOL, WH1BI PBHN RECEIVED HIS EARLY INSTRUCTION. 
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WILLIAM PENN. 407 

Chigwell is an old and silent Tillage; the 
church, with its row of arching yews, the laige 
inn opposite, with its deep gables and bowed 
windows, and the entire character of the village 
carried the mind insensibly back. The school is 
an ivy covered building, and the room in which 
the after governor of Pennsylvania was educated, 
bears the marks of considerable antiquity. The 
temperament of William Penn was sensitive and 
enthusiastic, and must have caused his parents 
much anxiety. It is certain that' while at Chig¬ 
well, his mind became seriously impressed on the 
great subject of religion. The admiral, we may 
suppose, if he knew of this impression, would 
not have regarded it favorably; and if it were 
known to him, it made him hasten his son*s de¬ 
parture from Chigwell; for the following year 
we find him at school near his birthplace on 
Tower Hill, and most likely at a day school, for 
his father, to augment his scholarship, kept a 
private tutor for him at his own house. Sir 
William had high hopes for his darling child. 
His talents were of loftv order, his accomplish¬ 
ments were many, and he won all hearts by his 
captivating manners. When fifteen, he entered 
Christ Church, Oxford, as a gentleman com¬ 
moner. There, without neglecting his studies, 
he took great delight in manly sports, and in the 
society of his companions. Wnile at Oxford, 
the words of a Quaker preacher made a great 
impression on him, and touched his heart, and, 
meeting with some other students, of kindred re¬ 
ligious views, they held meetings among them¬ 
selves, at which they both preached and prayed. 
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ently write; a simple, quiet resting-place for 
those who had gone to sleep in peace. But, ere 
we pause at this shrine, we must recall the law¬ 
giver, amid the billows of life, buffeting the 
waves which, in the end, floated him into the 
haven of rest. The family of William Penn 
were of Buckinghamshire, and from them sprang 
the Penns of Penn's Lodge. From the Penns of 
Penn's Lodge our William Penn came in direct 
descent. His father was, by profession, one of 
England’s rough bulwarks, braving “ the battle 
and the breeze.” Admiral Sir William Penn 
married Margaret, the daughter of John Jasper, 
of Rotterdam, and in due time the fair Dutch 
woman's son became “ proprietor ” of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. William was bom in the parish of St. 
Catherine's Tower Hill, on the 14th day of Oc¬ 
tober, 1644; doubtless his mother left her home 
at Wansted, in Essex, to be confined in London, 
although the neighborhood of the Tower cot*Id 
not have been a quiet retreat. The beat of the 
drum and the blast of the trumpet must have 
often disturbed the couch of the young mother. 
The fashionable world of those days knew noth¬ 
ing of the " west end,” except from the salubrity 
of its fields and mulberry gardens; and the lo¬ 
cality of Tower Hill was well adapted to suit the 
taste and calling of the admiral, who had there 
chosen his “ townhouse.” In due time the 
mother and child returned to Wansted, and the 
Archbishop of York having, a little time pre¬ 
viously, founded a grammar school at Chigwell, 
the embryo lawgiver was sent there at a very 
early age. 
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FENX’s TREATY GROUND, WITH THE FA1RMAX, OB THE DELAWARE. 


This g$regreat offence to the college authorities, 
who summoned the delinquents before them and 
severely censured them, but as they perristed in 
their religious exercises, they were expelled for 
contumacy. On his return home, Penn’s father 
vainly attempted to divert him from his religious 
ursuits, as being likely to stand in the way of 
is worldly preferment, but finding him inflex¬ 
ible, the fiery old sailor 1>eat him severely and 
turned him out of doors. He relented, however, 
at the intercession of the young man’s mother, 
and* again received him at his fire side. Not 
long after this, the admiral consented to his son’s 
travelling on the continent, the more readily be¬ 
cause he probably thought that the gayeties of 
Paris, his first point of destination, might render 
his disposition more pliable and mundane. In 
this, however, ho was disappointed, for young 
Penn, while he added to his acquirements a 
knowledge of the French language, and the po¬ 
lite usages of the continent, retained his purity, 
and strengthened his religious convictions. At 
the college of Saumur, under the tutelage of 
Amvrault, his mind was trained in the severities 
of Calvinism, as tempered by the spirit of uni¬ 
versal love. In 1664 the appointment of his 
father to the command of a British sauadron in the 
naval war with Holland, compelled him to return 
home. He now studied law at Lincoln’s inn, 
and then his father sent him to Ireland to manage 
a considerable estate. Of this period of his life 
Bancroft thus writes: 

44 Having thus perfected his understanding by 
the learning of Oxford, the religion and phi¬ 
losophy of the French Huguenots and France, 
and the study of the tews of England, in the 
bloom of youth, being of engaging manners, 
and so skilled in the use of the swevd, that he 
easily disarmed antagonists, of great natural 


vivacity, and gay good humor, the career of 
wealth and preferment opened before him through 
the influence of his father and the ready favor 
of his sovereign. Bat his mind was already 
imbued wirh 4 a deep sense of the vanity of the 
world and the irreligiouaness of its religion/ 
At length in 1666, on a journey in Ireland, 
William Penn beard his old friend Thomas Loe 
speak of the faith that overcomes the world; the 
undying fire of enthusiasm at once blazed up 
within him, and ho renounced every hope for the 
path of integrity. 4 It is a path into which/ 
says Penn, 4 God, in his everlasting kindness 
guided my feet in the flower of my youth, when 
about two-and-twenty years of age/ And in the 
autumn of that year, he was in jail for the crime 
of listening to the voice of conscience. 4 Relig¬ 
ion , 1 such was his remonstrance to the viceroy of 
Ireland, * is my crime and my innocence; it 
makes me a prisoner to malice, but my own 
freeman/ 

44 After his enlargement, returning to England, 
he encountered bitter modrings and scornings, 
the invectives of the priests, the strangeness of 
all his old companions; it was noised about, in 
the fashionable world, as an excellent jest, that 
4 William Penn was a Quaker again, or some 
very melancholy thing/ and his father, in anger, 
again turned him penniless out of doors. The 
outcast, saved from extreme indigence by a 
mother's fondness, became an author, and an¬ 
nounced to princes,, priests and people, that he 
was one of the daspised, afflicted and forsaken 
Quakers; and repairing to court with his hat on, 
he sought to engage the Duke of Buckingham in 
fhvor of liberty of conscience, claimed from 
those in authority better quarters for dissenters 
than stocks and whips, and dungeons and banish¬ 
ments, and was urging the cause of freedom with 
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importunity, when he himself, in the heyday of 
youth, was consigned to a long and close im¬ 
prisonment in the tower. His offence was her¬ 
esy ; the bishop of London menaced him with 
imprisonment for life unless he would recant. 
* My prison shall be my grave/ answered Wil¬ 
liam Penn. The kind-hearted Charles II. sent 
the humane and candid Stillingfleet to calm the 
young enthusiast. * The tower, such was Penn's 
message to the king, ‘ is to me the worst argu¬ 


ment in the world.' In vain did Stillingfleet 
urge the motive of royal favor and preferment; 
the inflexible young man demanded freedom of 
Arlington, ‘ as the natural privilege of an Eng¬ 
lishman.' Club law, he argned with the minis¬ 
ter, may make hypocrites: it never can make 
converts. Conscience needs no work of public 
allowance. It is not like a bale of goods, that it 
is to be forfeited unless it has the stamp of the 
custom-house. After losing his freedom for 
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about nine months, his prison door was opened 
by the intercession of his father's friend, the 
Duke of York; for his constancy had com¬ 
manded the respect and recovered the favor of 
his father/* 

As an author, he had now distinguished him¬ 
self by his essays—“ The Sandy Foundation 
Shaken/* “ No Cross, no Crown," and “ Inno- 
cency with her open Face.** In 1670, the meet¬ 
ings of dissenters were forbidden, under severe 
penalties; but the Quakers continued to 
meet as usual, and when their houses were 
closed, would assemble In the streets. For ad¬ 
dressing the people at one of these meetings, 
William Penn was committed to Newgate, tried 
before a jury, and acquitted ; he was, however, 
detained in prison, and the jury fined for their 
verdict. This year Sir William Penn died* fully 
reconciled to his son, to whom he left a large 
estate, taking leave of him in these memorame 
words: “ Son William, let nothing in this 

world tempt you to wrong your conscience. So 
will you keep peace at home which will be a 
feast to you m a day of trouble." Shortly after 
this event, Penn travelled, in the exercise of his 
ministry, into Holland and Germany. In the 
year 1672, he married Gulielma Maria Springett,. 
whose father (Sir William) having been killed at 
the siege of Bamber, in the civil wars, her 
mother bad married Isaac Pennington, of Chal- 
font, in Bucks, an eminent minister and writer 
among the Quakers, In 1677, he visited Ger¬ 
many again, in company with George Fox, and 
Robert Barclay, the celebrated apologist. 

One of our engravings represents Stoke, the 
residence of the Penn family in England, a 
plain but spacious manor-house; and another 
the Chigwell school-house, where William Penn 
received his early education. In 1676, Penn 
became manager of “property concerns'* in 
New Jersey; he invited settlers, sent them out 
in three vessels, and occupied himself in the 
formation of a constitution, consisting of terms 
of agreement and concession. Perfect religious 
liberty was of course established, and William 
Penn left on record that “ he hoped he had laid 
the foundation for those in after ages of their lib¬ 
erty both as men and Christians, and by an ad¬ 
herence to which, they never could be brought 
into bondage but by their own consent." In 
these days, it is little more than a pleasure-trip to 
cross the Atlantic; but in the time of William 
Penn, it was a serious undertaking. Yet nothing 
obstructed his progress; when once he fixed 
within his mind it was right to act, the act was 
“afoot." For several succeeding years, he was 
projecting plans for tfie good of New Jersey. 
His heart was rent asunder by the persecutions 
endured by his people—especially in the “rough" 
city of Bristol—and anxious as he then was for 
the grants, which he in alter time obtained, the 
fear of “ great ones " never prevented raising 
hand and voice against tyranny. At length, one 
of his great objects was attained ; the charter, 
granting him the tract of land which he himself 
bad marked out, bears date the fourth of March, 
1681. He had petitioned for land in “the far 
West" where brethren might dwell together in 
unity, in love, and in security, chiefly as the li¬ 
quidation of debt which the government owed 
his father. And when his petition was granted, 
then commenced the career by which his name is 


chiefly known and honored. Gathering a “ favored 
people " together from wherever he had preached 
“ the word, at a very early period, he freighted 
two ships with Irish Quakers. Mercurial as the 
Irish are, there is no country where Quakers are 
more beloved and trusted to this day than in Ire¬ 
land. The embarkation of this Quaker colony 
must have formed a strange contrast to the going 
out of an emigrant ship in oar own day. The 
well-clad, well-organized, steadfast, earnest, sub¬ 
dued, yet hopeful people, taking leave of those 
whom they loved, yet left—subduing, as is their 
custom, all outwaxtl indications of anguish, and 
seeming ashamed of the emotion which sent 
tears to their eyes, and tremor to their lips ! Two 
of the good ships—well-ordered, well-appointed, 
well-provisionea—sailed from London, and also 
another from Bristol. How different from the 
wretched hulks which are now sent staggering 
across the seas, to convey a diseased, half naked 
and enfeebled multitude to the promised land ! 
Penn's letter to the Indians, transmitted by one 
of the earlier ships, is a masterpiece of what 
worldlings call policy, but which is simply justice 
and right feeling. This letter preceded his visit, 
and was well calculated to excite the confidence 
and curiosity of the red men, who must have 
•felt deeply anxious to see the pale face who ad¬ 
dressed them, and was disposed to treat them as 
brethren. The death of his mother, at this time, 
spread a gloom over his loving spirit, and de¬ 
layed his departure; but the interest of the new 
world summoned him from the old. He at 
length sailed for the new world, in the ship Wel¬ 
come, and was there greeted by his future sub¬ 
jects, consisting of English, Irish, Dutch and 
Swedes, then in number about 3000. He had 
people of many lands and many creeds to deal 
with, as well as an unseen and almost unknown 
nation ; but he commenced with so noble an act 
of justice, in paying the Indians for the lands 
already given him in payment by the king of 
England, that pale faces and red skins were alike 
convinced of his certain honesty of purpose. 
There are few persons whose pulsations are so 
numbered that they will not beat the quicker 
when they hear of a generous action; the soul is 
revised, even in a worldly bosom, by the throbs 
of immortality which tell us they are great and 
righteous deeds prompted by God himself. With 
what an upright gait and open brow must Wil¬ 
liam Penn have met the tribes at Coaquannon— 
the Indian name for the place where Philadelphia 
now stands—foremost of a handful of Quakers, 
without a weapon, undefended, except by that 
true protector which the Almighty has stamped 
on every honest brow. Here the peace-loving 
lawmaker awaited the pouring out of the dusky 
tribes. Amid the woods, as far as eye could 
reach, dark masses of wild, uncouth creatures, 
some with paint and feathers, and rude but 
deadly weapons, advance slowly, and in good 
order; grave, stern chiefs, and strong-armed 
braves gathering to meet a few unarmed stran¬ 
gers, their future friends, not masters! There 
was neither spear nor pistol, sword nor rifle, 
scourge nor fetter, open or concealed among these 
white men; the trysting-place was an elm tree of 
prodigious growth at Shackamaxsou, the present 
Kensington of Philadelphia. 

The large elm under which Penn concluded 
his treaty is seen to the right of the foreground 
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of the engraving representing the treaty. It was 
blown down on the 3d of March, 1810. In its 
form it was remarkably widespread, bat not lofty; 
its main branch, inclining towards the liver, 
measured fifteen feet in length, its girth around 
the trunk was twenty four feet, and its age, as it ! 
was counted by the inspection of its circles of 


annual growth, was two hundred and eighty* 
three years. It stood on the edge of the bank 
which sloped to the river. The avenue of trees 
seen in the view, and Fairm&n Mauri an opposite, 
was constructed in 1702. Penn greatly desired 
to purchase it as a country residence for himself, 
but failed to do so. Towards this tree, the lead- 
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PEN2t'S HOUSE, LETITIA COURT, PHILADELPHIA. 


era of both tribes drew near, approaching each 
other under its widely-spreading branches—front 
to front, eye to eye, neither having a dishonorable 
thought towards his fellow-men, comprehending 
each other by means of the great interpreter— 
truth! How vexatious, that history should be so 
mute as to this most glorious meeting, and that 
there is but little tradition—the faintest echo of 
the past—to tell of the speeches made by the In¬ 
dians and replied to by Penn, after his first ad¬ 
dress had been delivered. The Quaker used no 
subterfuge, employed no stratagem to draw them 
into confidence; imposed not upon their senses 
by a display of crown, sceptre, mace, sword, hal¬ 
bert, or anv of the visible signs of stately domin¬ 
ion or warlike power, to which, like all wild men, 
they were inclined to render homage. And this 
is a thing to look at with pride and thankfulness, 
when man, ia a righteous purpose, and with 
simplicity and steadfast intent, becomes so com 

{ dctely one of Heaven's delegates, that he is 
ooked up to and respected by his fellow-mortals 
who are not so richly endowed by God. It must 
have been a sight of exceeding glory when Penn, 
whose only personal distinction was a netud sash 
of light blue silk, cast his eyes over the mighty 
and strange multitude, who observed him with an 
earnest interest, while his followers displayed to 
the tribes various articles of merchandize, and he 
advanced steadily towards the great sachem, 
chief of them all, who, as Penn drew near, placed 
a horned chaplet on his head, which gave his 


people intimation that the sacredness of peace 
was over all. With one consent, the tribes 
threw down their bows and arrows, crouched 
around their great chiefs, forming a huge half¬ 
moon on their ground, while the great chief told 
William Penn, by bis interpreter, that the na¬ 
tions were ready to hear him. This scene has 
never been recorded or painted as it might be. 
The great fact that he there spoke fearlessly and 
honestly what they had heard and believed, 
pledging themselves, when he had concluded, ac¬ 
cording to their country's manner, to live in love 
with William Penn and his children so long as 
the sun and moon should endure, is more suggest¬ 
ive than any record in modern history. 

Slate-roof house, the city residence of William 
Penn and family while in Philadelphia, on his 
second visit, in 1700, is remarkable as the birth¬ 
place of the only one of the race of Penn bom 
in the country. Here John Penn, the American, 
was born one* month after the arrival of his fam¬ 
ily. After Penn’s decease, the house was retained 
as the governor’s residence, and John Adu|£ 
and other members of the congress had tlflJB 
lodgings in the State House. After arranging 
all matters for the future city, well might Penn 
write home: •* In fine, here is what Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob would be content with, and ser¬ 
vice enough for God, for the fields here are white 
to the harvest. O, how sweet it is, the quiet of 
these parts, freed from the anxious and trouble¬ 
some solicitations, hurries and perplexities of 
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woeful Europe!” But much as the lawgiver 
eulogised the quiet of his new colony, he was 
not content to remain there. His mind was anx¬ 
ious ; his affections were divided between two 
hemispheres; his ardent, restless nature longed 
to act wherever action was needed. He, there¬ 
fore, returned to England; Charles II. was 
trembling on the verge of the grave, which soon 
closed over him, leaving nothing for immortality 
but the fame of weakness even in vice. William 
Penn records James telling him, soon after his 
accession that now he meant to 11 go to mass 
above boardupon which the Quaker remarked 
quaintly and promptly, that “ he hoped his ma¬ 
jesty would grant to others the liberty he so 
loved himself, and let all go where they pleased.” 
He resided then in a house at Charing Cross, 
most probably one ready finished, as it nas not 
been pointed out as a residence. His journey- 
ings to and fro were resumed, and as he was 
known to be affectionately attached to James, 
when William came to the throne he was perse¬ 
cuted nearly as much as in old times. Pennsyl¬ 
vania, too, became disturbed—not by discontent 


of the red man, but by discontent with another 
governor. After a lapse of seventeen years, he 
again sailed with his family to Pennsylvania, and 
was received by white and red as their father and 
their friend. He dispelled many differences, 
healed many sores, and saw the city he had 
planned rising rapidly on every side. These 
seventeen years seemed to have done the work 
of seventy, and the prosperity of Pennsylvania 
was secured. He had shown the possibility of a 
nation maintaining its own internal policy amid 
a mixture of different nations and opposite civil 
and religious opinions, and maintaining its for¬ 
eign relations also without the aid of a soldier or 
a man-at-arms. The constable’s staff was the 
only symbol of authority in Pennsylvania for the 
greater part of a century! He had still abun¬ 
dant vexations to endure; his circumstances be¬ 
came embarrassed. He returned with his family 
to England an aged man—though more aged by 
the unceasing anxiety and activity of his life, than 
by his years. There are traditions of his dwel¬ 
ling at Kensington Knightsbridge; but it is 
known that he possessed himself of a handsome 
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mansion at Rushcome, near Twyford, in Berk¬ 
shire. Rnshcome is a quiet little village on the 
borders of Berkshire. It lies in a valley ; and 
the gently rising hills afar off add to the placid 
beauty of the scene. Some very old cottages 
and farms constitute the homes of its inhabitants, 
which remain much as they must have been when 
Penn was here a resident. The house in which 
he died was destroyed nearly twenty years ago; 
and an old countryman—who noticed our scru¬ 
tiny of the village, and entered freely into the 
interest of our visit—described it as a large, 
quaint old mansion, which stood opposite the 
church, and commanded the view exhibited in 
our wood cut—a view entirely unaltered by mod¬ 
ernization, and upon wltich the eye of Penn must 


to the burning-grounds of Jordans. It must 
have been a thrilling sight—the silent and solemn 

Q le wending their way through the embowered 
i leading from Rushcome into Buckingham¬ 
shire, that hallowed land of Hampden, conse¬ 
crated bv so many memories, of which Penn, if 
not chierost, is now among the chief. In Thom¬ 
as Story's Journal, he narrates the circumstances 
of Penn's death and funeral with touching sim¬ 
plicity : " On the thirty-first of the fifth month, 
1718,1 received a letter from Hannah Penn, of 
the decease of her husband, out ancient and hon¬ 
orable friend, William Penn, who departed this 
life on the thirtieth, between two and three in the 
morning, of a short sickness." He then notes 
his visit on the first of the succeeding month to 
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have often rested. Here a stroke of apoplexy 
benumbed his active brain, and rendered him un¬ 
fit for business. Such strokes were repeated, 
during six years, until he finally sank beneath 
them. Those who visited him between the peri¬ 
ods of infliction, bore testimony to his faith, and 
hope, and trust in the Lord, and of his unfading 
loving-kindness and gentleness to those around 
him. Thus, through faintness and weakness, he 
had but little actual suffering, though there was 
a gradual pacing towards eternity, and oh the 
30th day of July, 1718, in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age, he put off* the mortal coil which 
he had worn even to the wearing out, and joined 
in heaven those he had loved on earth. There 
was an immediate and mighty gathering of his 
friends and admirers, who attended his remains 


Rushcombe, where " I staid till the fifth of Au¬ 
gust, and that day accompanied the corpse to the 
grave at Jordans meeting-place in the county of 
Bucks, where we had a large meeting of Friends, 
and others from many places ; and as the Lord 
had made choice of him in the days of his youth 
for great and good service, and had been with 
him in many dangers and difficulties of various 
kinds, so he did 1 not leave him in his last mo¬ 
ments, but honored the occasion with his blessed 
presence, and gave a happy season of his good¬ 
ness to the general satisfaction of all, the meeting 
being well spoken of by strangers afterwards." 

One of our engravings illustrates this spot, and 
the others the landing place of the law-giver, 
the "slate-roof" house, his residence in Philadel¬ 
phia, and the monument at Kensington. 
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Our readers will be 
gratified with the views 
given on these pages of 
some of the finny spe¬ 
cies. Angling has ever 
been a favorite pastime, 
and many a jovial hour 
is spent in fishing ex¬ 
cursions. The sports of 
the line furnish an in¬ 
exhaustible charm, and 
they beguile many an 
hour, not only to* the 
hardy fisherman, whose 
daily sustenance com¬ 
pels him to adopt and 
follow this mode of oc¬ 
cupation, but to the am¬ 
ateur who whiles' away 
the lazy time in sport¬ 
ing with the line and 
net. It would be use¬ 
less, in the present day, to affect to pronounce 
any eulogy upon the sport of fishing. Even 
those who are not sportsmen admit that its plea¬ 
sures are innocent and healthy; and the univer¬ 
sal favor in which they have been held, from the 
earliest ages to the present, is no slight testimony 
in their behalf, nor slight justification of any at¬ 
tempt to regulate and render beneficial the pur¬ 
suit of them. It is certain that those who have 
once enjoyed the pleasures of fishing require no 
recommendation to continue them; the relish for 
them, like the relish for anything that is healthy 
and natural, increases with fruition, and “ grows 
with what it feeds on." All recreations, when 
properly conducted, resomble those intellectual 
enjoyments, wherein pleasure, indeed, seems the 
means, but instruction as well as amusement 
may be considered the end. And though, in the 
barbarism of the darker ages, man may have 
hunted, and shot, and fished with as little care 
for improvement, and as small a chance of in¬ 
crease of knowledge, as if he had been a mere 
beast or bird of prey, modern times have pro¬ 
duced a great change in this respect. Philoso¬ 
phy now gains stores of interesting facts from 
the laborious pleasures of the intelligent sports¬ 
man ; our acquaintance with natural history is 
improved ; and the most exciting of amusements 
is made one of the best means of instruction. It 
is the characteristic of this age that nothing can 
be done without receiving aid from science, and 
nothing that receives such aid fails to impart 
added stores of information to it in return. We 
have put off the belief that men can do anything 
sufficiently well by mere force of habit, and we 
insist on knowing why they do a thing, and what 
are the various, and which are the best, modes 
of doing it. The sportsman by rote is but half a 
sportsman ; his range of pleasure is confined by 
the want of knowledge, and even the things he 
sees can hardly be said to be observed by him, 
or afford him any pleasure but that derived from 
having by his skill obtained possession of them. 
But he who has improved his opportunities of 
knowledge has a double enjoyment; he has pleas¬ 


ant thoughts for his companions, his sports are 
better conducted and more successful; and while 
he bags his game with the satisfaction of a vic¬ 
tor, he marks and remembers its peculiarities 
with the eye of a naturalist. Who has not felt 
the enthusiastic bursts of feeling of old Jzaac 
Walton, on reading his description of the prey 
he took, the place of its capture, and even of the 
means he employed to take it? And who has 
not felt how the old angler must have revelled in 
enjoyment, where a less cultivated sportsman 
would barely have attained to a sense of satisfac¬ 
tion ? Knowledge, therefore, is sought by the 
sportsman, not only as a means of sporting well, 
but of sporting pleasurably. But the more he 
increases his amount of knowledge, the more he 
desires to increase it; and thus his powers of in¬ 
quiry and observation are continually exorcised, 
and by their exercise errors in natural history 
arc corrected, and experience is acquired by him 
for his own benefit, and for the use of other men. 
To facilitate the accomplishment of purposes 
like these, books of all sorts have been, from 
time to time, published on the subject of sports, 
and these have for a short period satisfied curi¬ 
osity, but have done so only to heighten it after¬ 
wards The natural history of fishes has been 
the subject of learned investigation and research 
of late years to a greater extent than ever 
before; and the critical analysis and classifica¬ 
tion of Prof. Agassiz of the finny tribes has add¬ 
ed to them many an item of interest. We can¬ 
not, of course, say anything new, but only reiter¬ 
ate the observations of those who have made 
them their study. Among the numerous varie¬ 
ties of fishes which people our seas and rivers, 
we select the following as illustrations, append¬ 
ing some account descriptive of their habits, etc. 
Wonderful as it may appear to see creatures ex¬ 
isting in a medium so dense that men, beasts 
and birds must inevitably perish in it, yet expe¬ 
rience proves that, besides those species which 
wo are in the daily habit of seeing, the very 
depths of the immense ocean contains myriads of 
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animated beings, to whose very form we are al¬ 
most strangers, and of whose dispositions and 
manners we are still more ignorant. It is pro¬ 
bable, indeed, that the fathomless recesses of the 
deep contain many kinds of fish that are never 
seen by man. In their construction, modes of 
life, and general design, the watery tribes are 
perhaps still more astonishing than the inhabit¬ 
ants of either the land or the air. The structure 
of fish, and their adaptation to the element in 
which they are to live, are eminent proofs of di¬ 
vine wisdom. Most of them have the same ex¬ 
ternal form, sharp at each end, and swelling in 
the middle, by which configuration they are en¬ 
abled to traverse their native element with great¬ 
er ease and swiftness. From their shape, men 
originally took the idea of those vessels which 
are intended to sail with the greatest speed; but 
the progress of th$ swiftest sailing ship, with the 
advantage of a favorable wind, is far inferior to 
that of fish. Ten or twelve miles an hour is no 
small degree of rapidity in the sailing of a ship; 
yet any of the larger species of fish would soon 
overtake her, play round as if she did not move, 
and even advance considerably before her. The 
senses of fishes are remarkably imperfect; and, 
indeed, that of sight is almost the only one 
which, in general, they may be truly said to pos¬ 
sess. But this is, in some degree, compensated 
by their astonishing longevity, several species 
being known to live more than a hundred years. 
The first engraving represents a Bank Runner, 


one of the implements of fishing, a sort of sta¬ 
tionary reel. The second depicts an angler 
stealthily bending over a stream, and preparing 
to throw his fly for trout. We have grouped to¬ 
gether in another engraving a set of artificial 
flies of various sizes, used in catching trout and 
salmon. The manufacture of these flies is a 
great art—the plumage and down of birds, floss 
silk, hair, and other materials, are employed in 
their construction. Fishes are very capricious in 
their tastes, and at some seasons will not rise to 
a fly, which proves killing at others. Izaac Wal¬ 
ton’s “ Complete Angler ” is the text-book of all 
lovers of the piscatorial art. He is a perfect en¬ 
thusiast, and unaffectedly kind-hearted. He is 
so much so, that he cannot bring himself to hate 
anything—not even the worst things, except ot¬ 
ters. But these he abuses in set terms, calling 
them “villanous vermin,” and “base otters;” 
and he assures us that he “ hates them perfectly, 
because they love fish so well—or rather, because 
they destroy so much.” Next to otters, he dis¬ 
likes scoffers, because he has heard they rail at 
his beloved pursuit. He makes it a point of con¬ 
science to dislike them, “ because I account them 
enemies to me, and to all that love virtue and 
angling 1” With him the terms are convertible. 
See what he says afterwards to the same effect : 
“It (angling) will prove, like virtue, a reward to 
itself.” Again, he describes his deceased friend, 
Sir George Hastings, as “ an excellent angler, 
and now with God,” as if be believed, which he 
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to the endeavors of the pike to get 
\ as rid of the unwelcome morsel as 

}'^P\ soon as the angler jerks the line, 

*)$& \y and 8* ves the P*^ e t0 understand 

that hooks have points. The de- 
' luded pike now endeavors to break 
the line, but a good fisherman foils 
all his efforts, and at last lands 
SWw' him, wcar * e< ^ and bleeding, but 
'V ferocious to the last.—The Carp, 

^ulso illustrated in this article, is 
WSgS^ one of the naturalized fish in Eng- 
land, having been introduced there 
hy l^eonard Maschal, about the 
vear 1514. Carp are very long 
lived; they also grow to a very 
great size. These fish are ex¬ 
tremely cunning, and on tha f , ac¬ 
count are by some staled the River 
Fox. They will sometimes leap 
over the nets, and escape that way; 
at others, will immerse themselves so deep in the 
mud, as to let the net pass over them. They are 
also very shy of taking a bait; yet at the spawn¬ 
ing time they are so simple as to suffer them¬ 
selves to be tickled, and caught by anybody that 
will attempt it. It is so tenacious of life, that it 
may be kept alive for a fortnight in wot straw or 
moss.—The Gudgeon, of which we present a pic¬ 
ture, is generally found in gentle streams, and is 
of a small size; those few, however, that are 
caught in the Kennet and Coin Rivers, in Eng¬ 
land, are three times the weight of those taken 
elsewhere. The largest we ever remember to 
have heard of was taken near Uxbridge, England, 
and weigned half a pound. They bite eagerly, 
and are assembled by raking the bed ol the river; 
to this spot they immediately crowd in shoals, 
expecting food from this disturbance. The shape 
of the body is thick and round; the irides tinged 
with red, the gill covers with green and silver. 
The lower jaw is shorter than the npper; at each 
corner of the mouth is a single beard ; the back 
olive, spotted with black; the side line straight; 
the sides beneath that silvery; the belly white. 
The tail is forked ; that, as well as the dorsal fin, 
is spotted with black.—The Sea-Trout, or Sal¬ 
mon-Trout, migrates, like the salmon, up several 
of our rivers, spawns, and returns to the sea. 
The shape is thicker than the common trout; the 
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undoubtedly did, that the one is the surest and 
shortest road to the other. Numerous other pas¬ 
sages might be pointed out, to show* that Walton 
actually felt, if he did not believe , that there is, in 
fact, some natural and necessary connexion be¬ 
tween angling and virtue.—Wo present a very 
accurate engraving of the Pike, which grow's to 
a vast size in English waters. The pike is com¬ 
mon in most of the lakes of Europe, but the 
largest are those taken in Lapland, which, ac¬ 
cording to Schaeffer, are sometimes eight feet 
long. They are taken there in great abundance, 
dried apd exported for sale. All writers who 
treat of this species bring instances of its vast 
voraciousness. We have known one that was 
choked by attempting to swallow one of its own 
species that proved too large a morsel. It does 
not confine itself to feed on fish and frogs ; it will 
devour the water rat, and draw down the young 
docks as they are swimming about At the 
Marquis of Stafford’s canal at Trentham, Eng¬ 
land, a pike seized the head of a swan, as she 
was feeding under water, and gorged so much of 
it as killed them both. The servants perceiving 
the sw an with its head under water for a longer 
time than usual, took the boat, and found both 
swan and pike dead. Gesner relates, that a fam¬ 
ished pike in the Rhone seized on the lips of a 
mule, that was brought to water, aud that the 
beast drew out the fish before it could 
disengage itself—that people have been 
bit by these voracious creatures while 
they were washing their legs—and that 
they will even contend with the otter for 
its prey, and endeavor to force it oat of 
its month. It affords much sport to ang¬ 
lers, who generally employ a method of 
fishing called “ trolling/' A gudgeon, 
roach, or large minnow, is so fixed to a 
number of formidable hooks, thajt, whan 
dcana through the water, it spins rapidly 
round, and attracts the notice or the W 
watchful pike, who dashes at the glitter- 
ing bait with a violence that jars the rod yiA 
down to the very butt. Off swims the 
pike to his place of concealment, ltisure- 
ly tarns the head of the bait downwards, 
and swallows it. Now, to swallow the 
fish is easy enough; bat the array of 
barbed hooks proves an effectual obstacle 
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head and bock are dusky, with a gloss of bine mills and manufactories upon the various streams, 
and green, and the sides, as far as the lateral The size of this class of trout, and the color of 
line, are marked with large irregular spots of the skin and spots, are much alike in all, except- 
black. The flesh, when boiled, is red, and re- ing that some are of more silvery hue than oth- 
sembles that of the salmon in taste. Trout fish- ers; and the coloi of the flesh varies, perhaps, as 
ing affords excellent diversion for the angler, and it has been observed, according to their different 
the passion for this pastime is very great. The I food, being sometimes perfectly white, sometimes 
general shape of the trout is rather long than I of a yellow tinge, but generally pink. Of the 
broad; in several of the Scotch and Irish rivers, j three classes of trout referred to^sone is so much 
they grow so much thicker than in those of Fng- j esteemed as the sta trout, which may be called 
land, that a fish from eighteen to twenty-two migratory, in distinction from those which have 
inches, will often weigh from three to five pounds. ! no access to the salt water. In the early spring 
This is a fish of prey, has a short roundish head, 1 months, they are taken in great abundance in 
blunt nose, and wide month, filled with teeth, the various salt rivers, creeks and tidewaters 
not only in the jaws, but on the palate and upon the shores of New England and Long 
tongue; the scales are small, the back ash color, Island, but more particulariy in the waters of 
the sides yellow, and, when in season, it is sprink- Cape Cod, where the celebrated Waquoit Bay, 

led all over the body and covers of the gills with with other neighboring waters, has long been the 

small beautiful red and black spots; the tail is favorite resort of the scientific fisherman. As the 

broad. The colors of the trout, and its spots, season advances, these fish repair to fresh water, 

vary greatly in different waters, and in different at which time, as well as earlier, they afford £reat 
seasons; yet each may be reduced to one species, diversion to the angler, by whom they are highly 
It sometimes attains the weight of four and a prized, not merely for their superiority of form, 

half pounds, but is usually much smaller. It is color and delicious flavor, but for the voracity 

much in request for the table. This fit»h is par- with which they seize the bait of the artificial fly. 

ticularly abundant in New England, where the —In the Char, a correct representation of which 

waters and soil, being of a more Alpine charac- will be found in these pages, the head terminates 

ter, are highly congenial to its nature. The trout in a blunt point, and its body is covered with 

may be divided into three principal classes—pond very minute scales; the lateral line is straight, 

trout, river trout, and sea trout. Pond, or lake All the flns except the dorsal are reddish. This 

trout, vary iu shape and color; their size is gen- species is very properly denominated the Alpine 

erally in proportion to the extent of the water in Char, by Linnaeus; for its constant residence is 

which they are taken. In Moosehe&d Lake, in in the lakes of the high and mountainous parts of 

Maine, they attain the enormous weight of forty Europe. A few are found in some of the lakes 

or fifty pounds, and, in the lakes of other States, in Wales, and in Loch Inch, in Scotland; from 

are found of the average size of salmon. This which last it is said to migrate into the Spey to 

large description of trout are 
seldom taken, except through 
the ice in winter, and conse- 

« afford but little sport to 
er of angling. In the 
Winipisseogee Lake, in New 
Hampshire, and Sebago Lake, 
in Maine, the average size of 
the fish is about that of the 
largest mackerel, which it also 
resembles in shape. Biver, or 
brook trout, are common in the 
New England States; but, much 
to the annoyance of the angler, 
they perceptibly diminish in 

proportion to the increase of the char. 
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THE BARBEL. 


spawn. Seldom, however, does this species ven¬ 
ture into any running stream ; its principal resort 
is in the cold lakes of the Lapland Alps, where it 
is fed by the innumerable quantity of gnats that 
infest those dreary regions. In qur own waters 
it is rarely found, and hence is not often noticed. 
In this respect, it is unlike many of the finny 
tribes, which are found under such different cir- 
cumstances, that they afford pleasing employ¬ 
ment for the naturalist in tracing their varieties 
back to their origin, and arranging in detail a 
minute classification of them. The largest and 
most beautiful chars are found in the lake of 
Winander-Mere, in Westmoreland, England, 
where there are three species, the red, the gilt, 
and the case char. The method of taking these 
fish is with nets, or trammels, as they are called, 
which are furnished with bait to allure the fish, 
and left for several days till they are known to 
enter them. Potted char is a delicacy which is 
in high repute on the continent as well as in 
England*—The Barbel, represented in one of our 
engravings, frequents the still and deep parts of 


rivers, and lives in society, rooting like swino 
with their noses in the soft banks. It is so tame 
as to suffer itself to be taken with the hand ; and 
people have been known to take numbers by 
diving for them. In summer they move about 
during night in search of food, but towards au¬ 
tumn, and during winter, confine themselves to 
the deepest holes. It is sometimes found of the 
length of three feet, and eighteen pounds in 
weight; it is of a long and rounded form, the 
scales not large. Its head is smooth; the nos¬ 
trils placed near the eyes; the mouth is placed 
below; on each corner is a single beard, and an¬ 
other on each side the nose. The dorsal fin is 
armed with a remarkably strong spine, sharply 
serrated, with which it can inflict a very severe 
wound on the incautious handler, and even do 
much damage to the nets. The pectoral fins are 
of a pale brown color; the ventral and anal tipped 
with yellow; the tail a little bifurcated, and of a 
deep purple; the side line is straight. The scales 
are of a pale gold color, edged with black; the 
belly is white —The Salmon, represented below, 
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THE SMELT. 

is distinguished from other fish by having two 
dorsal fins, of which the hindermost is fleshy 
and without rays; they have teeth both in the 
jaws and the tongue, and the body is covered 
with round and minutely striated scales. Gray 
is the color of the back and sides, sometimes 
spotted with 
black, and 
sometimes it 
is plain The 
belly is sil¬ 
very. Salmon 
are'now very 
scarce in ail 
of our rivers 
south of the 
Merrimack. 

In the Con¬ 
necticut they 
were once so 
abundant as 
to be less es¬ 
teemed than 
shad, and the 
fishermen re¬ 
quired their 
purchasers to 
take salmon 

with their shad. They were once also taken in 
plenty even as far up as Vermont. The Indians 
used to catch many of them as they were ascend¬ 
ing Bellows Falls. It is supposed that the locks, 
darns and canals constructed in the river, have 
driven this valuable fish away. About the latter 
end of the year the salmon begin to press up the 


rivers, for hundreds of miles, to de¬ 
posit their spawn, which lies buried 
in the sand till spring, if not disturb¬ 
ed by the floods, or devoured by oth¬ 
er fishes. About March the \oung 
ones begin to anpear, and about 
May the river is full of salmon fry, 
which are then four or five iuches 
long, and gradually proceed to the 
sea About the middle of June the 
earliest fry begin to return again 
from the "sea, and are then from 
twelve to fourteen inches long. Rap¬ 
id and stony rivers, where the water 
is free from mud, arc the favorite 
places of most of the salmon tribe. 
These fish when taken out of their 
natural element very soon die; to preserve their 
flavor they must be killed as soon as they are 
taken out of the water. The fishermen usually 
pierce them near the tail with a knife, when they 
soon die with loss of blood —The Smelt is so 
common, and so well known, as hardly to need 


THE DREAM. 


THE TENCH. 

1 any notice. Its form is very elegant; it is of a 
silvery color, tinged with yellow, and the skin is 
almost transparent.—The Tench, also delineated, 
is thick and broad in proportion to its length ; the 
scales are very small, and covered with slime. 

! The color of the back is dusky; the head, sides 
[ and belly of a greenish cast, beautifully mixed 
w f ith gold —The Bream, also il¬ 
lustrated, is found in all the great 
lakes, and in rivers which have a 
gentle current, and a bottom com¬ 
posed of marl, clay and herbage; 
and abides in the deepest parts. 
It is taken mostly under the ice. 
It is extremely deep, and thin in 
proportion to its length; the back 
rises much, and is very sharp at 
the top. The head and mouth 
are small, the scales very large, 
and the sides fiat and thin The 
dorsal fin has eleven rays, the 
jgcond of which is the longest; 
the fins and back Are of a dusky 
color; the sides yellowish; the 
tail is very large, and of the form 
of a crescent. • 
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WHY?-AN ANSWER, 

BT I»<U* L. YA0GA8SK5. 


Yon ask me why my steps are slow, 

Once so quick to come and go; 

But had you heavy heart like mine 
I could picture feet of thine 
Wandering slowly, to and fro. 

You ask me why the smile has fled, 

Once so ready to be shed; 

But had you cherished hopes like mine, 

I fancy that no smile of thine 
Would seem like mocking sweet hopes dead. 

You ask me why my eyes are dull, 

To all things bright and beautiful; 

But had you T held a vision bright, 

And seen it lost in folds of night, 

Your’s too, would dim, in sorrow's school. 

You ask me why these things are so; 

Why I wander to and fro, 

All ghost-like on the shining sands, 

Erer wringing my pale hands, 

Like some type of endless woe! 

If onoe blest and then accursed; 

If in sorrow’s pool immersed, 

If your heart shall ever know 
Highest bliss, then lowest woe, 

With the last forever first; 

Then you will not need from me 
Answer why such things can be; 

For your own grief-burdened soul 
Would the answer backward roll, 

Solving the great mystery. 


THE RED MOROCCO SHOES. 


* BY JOHN BOSS DIX. 


Thb scene of my story—and it is a true one— 
is laid in England —Old England. So far as the 
moral that it is intended to convey is concerned, 
it might with equal propriety have been located 
in this other England, termed “ New,” for hnman 
nature is much the same in all places, and sin 
grows in every soil. What Wordsworth calls 

“ Familiar matters of to-day— 

Some natural sorrow, grief or pain 
Which hath been or may be again,” 

is to be found wherever human hearts throb, and 
human passions bless or curse. I prefer, how¬ 
ever, to sketch literally from nature, only alter¬ 
ing, for obvious reasons, the names of persons 
and places. 

A pretty village is that of Westbury—let us 
this bright May morning survey it as we descend 
the side of one of the hills which surround it. 
The turf beneath us is fragrant with gorse and 
heath blossoms. A stream goes on dancing to 
26 


its own sweet music. Below are the village 
houses, quaintly irregular, and from among them 
one hoary edifice arises in sombre prominence. 
It is of gothic design; in the mullioned win¬ 
dows the diamond-shaped panes glow like gems 
in the early sunshine. Around the sacred edifice 
rise elms and yews, beneath whose broad 
shadows the “ rude forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep.” . Passing on, we enter the village street, 
where everything has the stamp of age upon iti 
even the cottage roofs being green with the 
mosses of many, many years. Yonder is the 
old manor house, with its quaint roof and nu¬ 
merous gables. And near it is the parsonage, 
and the houses of the doctor and lawyer—great 
men of the parish; and the poor-house, on the 
very verge of the village; and that assemblage 
of houses, common to both rich and poor—the 
churchyard. 

Enough, however, of general descriptions. 
Stand we now in front of this pretty rural cottage 
which is situated almost in the centre of the one 
street of Westbury. There are roses and honey¬ 
suckles clambering round the trellis work of the 
porch, and a birdcage outside the window; bat 
you will turn from these, beautiful as they are, 
to a still lovelier picture—it is that of a young 
and pretty woman, who, with a babe in her arms, 
and a “ wee toddlin' thing ” pulling at her gown, 
stands at the cottage door. 

Before the door is a wagon, for the inhabitant 
of the cottage, Harry Langley, is the village 
carrier from Westbury to the neighboring city of 
Bath. And here he comes leading his horse, 
which he soon harnesses up, and gets ready for 
starting. His wife hands him one or two small 
parcels, gives him his gloves and whip, holds np 
the baby for a “ by-by ” kiss, and begs him to 
be sure not to forget little Ellen’s new shoes, for 
it is the eldest child's birthday to day, and a pair 
of red moroccos have been promised her. At 
last all is ready—Edith and Ellen have a by-by 
kiss each, crack goes the whip, and off jogs the 
steady old horse Cap'n. 

“ Ilarry 1 Harry, dear, one word, just one 
word!” exclaimed Edith, calling to her hus¬ 
band, who stepped back to her side. “ Now you 
will be careful, wont you V* 

“ O, you needn't be afraid, Edith, not in the 
least. It will be all right enough; there, there, 
now make yourself quite easy. I shall be back 
by four o’clock, at the latest.” 

“ You know yon are so easy, and good-natnred, 
Harry,” she pleaded, looking earnestly at his 
face, and laying her little hand on his strong, 
muscular arm. “But, there, there, go Ilarry, 
and I'll have tea all ready by the time you re- 
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turn. 11 With a hardly audible sigh, she went 
into the cottage, and the rumbling of her hus¬ 
band's cart-wheels was soon lost in the distance. 

If you had searched Westbtxry through and 
through, you could not have found in it a hand¬ 
somer, more stalwart, or a better-hearted fellow, 
as the phrase goes, than Harry Langley. Open, 
frank and cordial, he was a general favorite, and 
no one wondered that old Former Vowles cheer¬ 
fully consented to allow his orphan niece (whom 
he had brought up ever since the death of her 
parents) to marry him. Harry was, in a worldly 
point of view, rather beneath Edith in rank, his 
father having been nothing but a common farm- 
laborer ; bnt the old man liked Harry, and his 
niece was too dear to him to allow him to thwart 
her inclinations. Edith's uncle, on their mar¬ 
riage, presented the young folks with a cart and 
horse, and fifty pounds in money, and they 
rented their cottage from a neighbor at a favor¬ 
able rent, so that they had a fair start in the 
world. So time passed on, and when three years 
had elapsed, two children, those we have seen, 
gladdened the cottage home. 

But—ah! these “ ifs " and “buts "— but , ami¬ 
able and kind as Harry was, he yet possessed 
one failing—it seemed hard to call it a fault— 
which threatened to be the one drop of poison, in 
the otherwise pleasant cup of life's enjoyment. 
He lacked decision of character, and for him to 
say “ No ” at the right time, was the hardest 
thing in the world. His wife knew this when she 
married him, but she indulged m the hope that 
she should be enabled, by loving assiduity and 
example, to inftise some of the vigor and energy 
of her character into his own. We shall by-and- 
by see with what success the experiment was 
conducted. There was, too, a dangerous gift in 
the way of Harry's and his wife's happiness, 
which, however, the latter did not apprehend 
until some months after their union. Horry 
Langley was cursed with a fine voice. It may, 
therefore, be easily supposed that at the parlor 
of the Blue Boar he was a welcome guest on 
club-nights. It was not until Harry began to 
spend several evenings in succession from home, 
and not return until late at night, and then 
slightly excited, that Edith augured danger from 
this source; as soon as she did, she gently cau¬ 
tioned her husband against forming bad habits; 
bnt “ how could I refuse a bit of a song, Edith ?" 
he would ask, and with the boisterous echo of 
the maudlin chorus: 

“ Very good song! 

Very well sung! 

Jolly companions every one! n 

yet ringing in hie ears, hie vanity was gratified, 


and he failed to listen to the voice of his home 
charmer, though she charmed never so wisely. 
" Facilis descensus avemi” Harry had of late, 
retained in an inebriated state from Bath, and 
with great concern his young wife received com¬ 
plaints from the village people that their com¬ 
missions had been neglected. Her uncle had 
also heard of the carrier's irregularities, and 
talked with him on the subject only two or three 
days before the period at which our tale com¬ 
mences. The result was that Harry had faith¬ 
fully promised to avoid temptation in future, a 
promise which would have quite set his wife's 
mind at rest, had she not known bnt too well his 
weak point. He promised fairly enough, and he 
meant to be faithfal to it. Edith could not but 
believe him, though she believed with trembling. 

A gay city is Bath—with its promenades, 
pump-room, gardens, terraces and the like. You 
can scarcely walk through anyone street without 
some kind of temptation assailing you. Shawl- 
shops for the women, and taverns and gambling- 
houses for the men, to say nothing of a host of 
other pomps and vanities. Bath is the place to 
see gray old dowagers sitting from dusk till dawn, 
and from dawn till dusk again, playing at whist; 
to see dashing rakes squandering away fortunes 
at faro, roulette or hazard; to see footmen with 
monstrous calves, like 'those sketched by Thack¬ 
eray in “ Jeames Yellowplnsh's Memoirs,” gen¬ 
tlemen's gentlemen as these worthies are called, 
who ape their masters' absurdities and vices; 
Bath is the place to see all these things, and a 
great many others besides, and therefore, wo 
cannot wonder that, what with its gaiety, and its 
genteel dissipation, it was a place of great at¬ 
traction to Harry Langley. It happened unfor¬ 
tunately for him, that the tavern which he made 
his headquarters in this gay city, was the resort 
of many of the upper men-serrants of the first 
families of the place, and by degrees they patron¬ 
ized and flattered in their swell way, the yonng 
carrier, whom they pronounced “ a doosed good 
fella 1—rayther verdant, perhaps, and unpolished, 
bnt a dayvelish good song.” And so it came to 
pass that before long Harry was free of the gen¬ 
tleman's gentlemen's parlors, in which he sang 
many a “ dayvelish good song,” and drank many 
more glasses of grog than his brain could stand, 
or his pocket could afford. 

Half past three o'clock had chimed from the 
clocks of the Bath churches, when Harry, having 
completed all his business excepting purchasing 
the shoes for little Ellen, walked towards the 
stables to pack his cart and have Cap'n put in 
die shafts. Many invitations to drink had he 
that day refused; and he was priding himself on 
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his firmness, when the window of the gentle¬ 
men's gentlemen's room was thrown np, and 
“ Hollo, Harry, my boy! come in," greeted his 
ears. 

“ Can't, I'm just going," said Harry, moving 
on, and he did more on to the stables, where he 
gave his orders. 

Once more he passed the window, and again 
resisted temptation. He then proceeded to a 
shop, purchased the red morocco shoes, and re¬ 
turned to the cowyard with them dangling from 
his hand, thinking how proud little Ellen would 
be of them, and almost fancying he heard the 
patter of her tiny feet as she danced with glee on 
the dear cottage floor. 

“ Why, who are those for, Harry 1" asked one 
of the occupants of the parlor, whose window 
was still raised. 

“ Why, for my little girl, my Nellie ?" rather 
proudly replied Harry. “It's her birthday, to¬ 
day, and this is my present. Bless her, how her 
blue eyes will sparkle, to be sure, when she gets 
sight of them." 

“ Nay, then, Harry, you murt come in and take 
one glass, only one—" 

“Not a drop," said Harry, “thank you all the 
same; but I must be excused." 

“ What, not one to your Nellie's good health, 
on her birthday ? A pretty sort of a father, you 
must be. Come, come in, let's have one song 
and then we’ll all drink health and happiness to 
your daughter, wife and all the family besides." 

But no, enter he would not. Seeing this, one 
of the company called for a glass of brandy and 
water, and thrusting it through the window, 
forced it into Harry's band. Thus prepared, the 
young man sipped “ many happy returns of the 
day" to Nellie, and presently, as a matter of 
courtesy, drank all the gentlemen's good healths. 
Before lopg there was little difficulty in persuad¬ 
ing him to go inside. So tossing the shoes into 
the cart, which by this time was at the door, be 
entered the parlor. 

Among the company* was a very flashy looking 
individual, of sinister aspect and insinuating 
manners. He was soon on intimate terms with 
Langley, from whom he speedily,, now that the 
latter was under the influence of liquor, wormed 
out all his secrets—such as from and to whom he 
carried valuable parcels, and the like. Inces¬ 
santly plied with drink, Harry became thoroughly 
intoxicated, and it was not:until nearly,eight 
o'clock in die evening that be departed from the 
city. Fortunately the horse was a steady one, 
and knew the road, and Harry had sense enough 
left to allow the animal to have his own way. 
Left to himself it would have been almost im¬ 


possible for him to have found his way to 
Westbury. 

Poor Edith had performed all her household 
duties, and set the tea-things. The ketde was 
singing cheerily by the side of the fire; little 
Ellen was playing with the cat and her doll, on 
a little low stool, and Edith herself sat knitting 
by the fireside, pausing every few moments to 
listen for the rumbling of wheels. But four 
o'clock struck, then five, mid then half-past. 

“ 0," she said to herself, “ business has detained 
him unexpectedlybut still she felt uneasy, and 
when six o'clock came, and no Harry, she 
began to grow really uneasy. 

“ Can it be possible that he has—" she thought, 
but she suppressed the very idea with an “ 0, 
no, he never would after what be said." 

But it was of no use, and when the village 
clock struck seven, she hastily swallowed a cup 
of tea, put the baby to bed, and once more re¬ 
sumed her knitting, her little, hindering Ellen 
unconsciously lacerating her heart by her now 
querulous demands of when father would bring 
home her pretty new shoes ? 

Ah, child, child! better had it been for thee 
that thou hadst never been toasted in a tavern 
by an intoxicated father's drink-polluted lips! 
Strange infatuation, that health and happiness 
should be wished for one, whom the insane wisher 
was at that moment dragging down with himself 
to misery, degradation, and an early grave! 

The shock came at last. Just before nine 
o'clock came, the long expected sounds were 
heard, and in another moment the wagon 
stopped at the open door where the anxious wife 
now stood looking out into the dark night. The 
wagon stopped, but no Harry's voice called out 
cheerfully as of yore, “ Here I am, wife." No 
footstep sounded on the pathway; no husband, 
lantern in hand and laden with parcels, made his 
appearance. What could be the reason ? Had 
he fallen from his seat on the road ? No; by the 
light of a candle which she ran in for, and 
snatched from the table, she saw Harry—her 
Harry, the husband who with a fair promise on 
his lips, left her that morning—stretched at full 
length on the parcels in his cart in a drunken 
dose. 

The sudden stoppage of the vehicle awoke 
him, and fee sight of his wife's agonised features 
partially roused the miserable young man. With 
awkward baste be removed the packages, as well' 
as be could, with bis wife's assistance, for she 
would not for worlds expose him by calling in- 
the help of a neighbor; stabled the horse; and 
then, gently guided by her, he staggered to the 
house and sank into a chair. Not a word ofi 
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reproof did poor Edith utter; she harried the 
poor, wondering little Ellen to bed, that, young 
as she was, she should not behold her father’s 
shame; then carefully loosening Harry’s neck¬ 
cloth; she bathed his heated temples, forced him 
to take some tea, and at length had the poor 
satisfaction of beholding him somewhat restored 
fo reason. As soon as possible she induced him 
to retire to rest, and so too did she; but not to 
sleep; she felt that the knell of her happiness 
had tolled, and with a throbbing brow and ach¬ 
ing heart she lay on her tear-moistened pillow 
until the gray dawn stole into her chamber. 
Then she crept noiselessly down stairs, set her 
house in order, so that when Harry appeared he 
should find everything comfortable about him, 
and having dressed her children, arranged the 
parcels in due order for delivery. Then she put 
on as cheerful a countenance as possible, though 
her heart seemed half breaking, and never were 
Harry Langley’s little wants more cheerfully an¬ 
ticipated and effectually ministered to than they 
were on that morning. 

It is well that some sins bring their own im¬ 
mediate punishment with them. When the 
carrier woke from his unnatural sleep, with 
beating temples and a disordered stomach, shame 
and remorse took possession of him, for he now 
began fully to comprehend the disgracefulness of 
the situation in which he had placed himself. 
Tremblingly he descended the stairs, hesitatingly, 
as though he had forfeited all right to be there, 
he took his seat at the head of his table. And 
the measure of his mortification was complete 
when little Ellen, defiant of etiquette, placed her 
little heels on the snowy table-cloth, and joyously 
exclaimed: “ Look at my shoes, fadder, dear!” 

The morocco itself was not redder than Har¬ 
ry’s cheeks at that moment. For the good, lov¬ 
ing wife, in hunting among the parcels, had found 
the little pair of shoes in the bottom of the cart, 
where the husband had carelessly tossed them 
when he accepted the invitation to drink Nellie’s 
health. 

“ Ah 1" she sighed to herself, as she took them 
up, “ so long as he thinks of his child there is 
hope, and here is the proof that he has not forgot 
his first-born.” 

If there be one spectacle upon earth more la¬ 
mentable than another it surely must be that of 
a man the morning after a debauch, when the 
excitement of drink having subsided, the blue 
devils have taken possession of the reason- 
abandoned fortress of (he brain. Miserable is 
the sufferer himself, and the cause of misery in 
others, and the suffering is all the more acute 
that it was self-inflicted. 


The sun was high over meadow and moun¬ 
tain ; glad children shouted in merry play among 
the daises and clover blossoms; the lark sang 
in the air, and all nature smiled; but in a great 
arm-chair, with rueful face, and splitting skull, 
sat Harry Langley, utterly unable to panne his 
usual avocations. A good-natured neighbor had 
gone to Bath with the cart, and so he was enabled 
to rest for the day. It is needless to recount 
here how many promises of amendment were 
made; how repentance was declared on one 
side, and forgiveness accorded on the other. 
Enough to say that hope once more entered the 
heart of poor Edith. 

“ Look here, Harry,” said old Farmer Vowles, 
who looked in, in the afternoon, “this sort of 
going on so’U never do, I can tell ye. You’ll 
go to rack and ruin afore you knows on’t. Take 
your cup of home-brewed beer or cider by your 
own fireside and enjoy it like a man; but drat 
that liquor and tavern-hunting. I hope this’ll 
be the last caper of thine. Thee can't stand it, 
Harry.” And the substantial old farmer, having 
kissed Edith and her children, took his leave. 

For a few months all went on smoothly again 
with Harry Langley; but at length Edith per¬ 
ceived with horror that he was by degrees re¬ 
lapsing into his old habits. His temper under¬ 
went a change, and 'even to her he was at times 
either sulky or severe. It was seldom even that 
he returned from the city until late at night, and 
as seldom that he returned sober. On more than 
one occasion too, he had brought down a com¬ 
panion, the flashy looking individual of die Bath 
Tavern, who used to take up his night’s lodging 
at the village alehouse, returning with Harry in 
the morning. The sight of this person always 
caused Edith an uneasiness for which she could 
scarcely account. What was his business ? 
Why did he pay such short visits to the village 1 
And why should Harry be so intimate with him ? 
These unanswerable questions caused her un¬ 
ceasing anxiety and an undefined terror, which 
poisoned every moment of her existence. 

To add to the poor woman’s anxieties, the 
carrying business, long neglected, now began to 
fall off, and in the course of a few months, 
Langley, to pay a large debt incurred for hay 
and other provender, was compelled to sell his 
horse and cart. That chance of obtaining a living 
was therefore gone, but soon another presented 
itself. Edith’s uncle offered him a situation on 
his farm, the performance of the duties of which 
would, in addition to the earnings of Edith, who 
proposed to keep a village school, have at least 
kept the wolf from the door. But no. What, 
thought the misguided Harry, would his friend 
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Sharkey say when he saw him laboring like a 
common clod-hopper on old Vowles’s farm? 
And how would his fashionable acquaintances 
at the Swan in Bath sneer, should be be seen 
driving a load of his matter *# produce into the 
inn-yard, past the window of the very parlors 
where he had so often sang and drank with 
them! And so he went on, from bad to worse, 
until even Farmer Yowles refused to have any¬ 
thing more to do with him, though he yet 
befriended his niece and her children. 

One cold and dreary November morning, in 
the early part of the month, Harry Langley, his 
wife and their three children set in an almost 
fireless room, around a meagrely furnished break¬ 
fast table. Wan and pale was poor Edith, and 
the children looked sickly and thin. As for 
Harry, he sat in sullen silence, his feet on the 
fender, a short black pipe in his mouth, and his 
hands thrust desperately and deeply into his 
empty pockets. A bloated face and bloodshot 
eye plainly enough told of last night’s carouse; 
but there was no penitence, no mortification now. 
As if glorying in his shame, spite of the remon¬ 
strances of his wife, he only moved from his 
chair to reach a gin-bottle from a cupboard. 
And it was but a moment after he had swallowed 
his third dram, that the ^oor was abruptly 
opened, and two men made their appearance. 

There was little necessity for them to an¬ 
nounce the object of their visit. Edith knew 
well enough what it was. Their rent had been 
long in arrears, spite of all she could do to pre¬ 
vent it, and the landlord had frequently threat¬ 
ened an ejectment. The crisis was now come, 
and even Harry was staggered by the rude an¬ 
nouncement that his goods were seized, and that 
he and his family must leave the cottage within 
twenty-four hours. 

Early the next morning the wretched and now 
homeless family quitted the cottage. With a 
dogged lock and sullen silence, having a bundle 
slung over his shoulder on a stick, strode on 
Harry Langley. His wife followed, with a baby 
in her arms (they had three children by this 
time), little Ellen walking beside her, and a third 
hanging on to her gown. As Edith passed 
through the garden gate, Ellen stepped back 
suddenly, and ran to one of the flower beds to 
pluck a last blossom from that still beloved spot. 

“ Bring me one too, Ellen,” she said, and 
turned slowly away. 

“ Look here, mother,” said Ellen, when she 
overtook her, holding up at the same time a pair 
of old red morocco shoes. ”1 found these 
where they must have been thrown yesterday 
when the officers were clearing out the things. 


And how curious to find them after they had 
been lost so long, and you know it’s my birth¬ 
day today, too; but I shall have no present 
now.” 

Edith stooped and kissed her little one’s 
cheek. At that moment the past came more 
vividly than ever before her, and well she 
remembered that night when Harry brought 
homo those shoes, and the state in which he pre¬ 
sented himself. An awful leap into the dark had 
taken place since then, and scarcely conld she 
for a moment realize that the heavy-browed, 
moody, almost savage man who hoarsely called 
to her to “ Come on!” conld ever have been the 
gentle, generous, and frank husband of her youth. 
Taking the shoes from the child, she was about 
to thrust them, she scarcely knew why, into her 
pocket, when her uncle, who had just heard of 
their ejectment, hastily rode up and accosted 
her: 

“ And so, Edith, in spite of the offer I have 
made you of a home for you and your children, 
you still persist in following that scoundrel, who 
has ruined you! Once more, will you return 
with me ?” 


“ He is my husband. I promised to take him 
for better or for worse, and I may reclaim him 
yet. It is in that hope, a forlorn one, I know, 
that I still cling to him. Uncle, dear uncle, I am 
fully sensible of your kindness, but I cannot leave 
him, even in his degradation.” 

“ Then leave me little Nellie, you know she 
has always been my little favorite. Nellie, wont 
you come and live with uncle V* 

“ O, no, no! I cannot part with her, she is my 
only comfort now; don't rob me of the only be¬ 
ing on earth that sympathizes with me 1” And 
as she spoke she read in the little girl’s eyes an 
assurance that she would not leave her side. 

Farmer Yowles thrust a purse in his niece’s 
hands. 

“ There, there, don’t let your husband know 
you have that,” he said, “ keep it for an emer¬ 
gency. You’ll be sure to want it—and—and 
give me that old pair of shoes in exchange; 
they’ll remind me of Nellie, when she—God 
knows where—” And the old man, choking 
down a sob, slowly and sadly rode away, not 
once daring to look behind him, after the ruined 
family. 

On a miserable, drizzling, foggy evening, 
Harry Langley, his wife, little Ellen, and the 
baby in its mother’s arms, entered the great 
metropolis. Neither of them had ever before 
been there, and a more terrible feeling of loneli¬ 
ness and despair than they had ever before ex¬ 
perienced, now came over their hearts. How 
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they would have managed to travel so far had it^ 
not been for the timely aid afforded by Farmer 
Vowles, Edith could not tell. As yet, she had 
concealed her treasure from her husband; but 
she thought that he began to suspect the truth, 
for immediately on their reaching a London gin 
palace, he roughly demanded a shilling of her, 
and disappeared with it behind the great swing¬ 
ing doors of the place. Presently he re-appeared 
with a pot of porter and a piece of bread and 
cheese, which Edith partook of on a seat outside 
the door of the public house which she could 
not be persuaded to enter. A passing milkman 
supplied her with refreshment for her children— 
and thus was their first meal in London taken. 

From travellers on the road, Harry had ac¬ 
quired information respecting cheap lodgings, 
and consulting a dirty card, he made out that at 
the east end of London they might obtain shelter 
on the lowest possible terms. Thither they re¬ 
paired, and the next day a miserable garret in 
one of the worst neighborhoods of London 
received the wanderers. 

Weeks—months passed away. Occasionally 
Harry procured a few days' work, but whatever 
he earned was invariably squandered in drink. 
Had it not been for the little hoard which Edith 
had held to with a miser’s clutch, and some 
trifles which she obtained by making shirts for a 
wholesale dealer, she and her children must have 
starved long ago. Harry himself was seldom 
home by day, and how he existed she knew not. 
It was of no use to question him; and as to per¬ 
suading him to alter his /fitky of life, the poor 
broken-spirited woman had long despaired of 
that. 

One day as Langley was lounging about the 
door of one of the inns at which the coaches 
from the west of England put up, the Highflyer 
Bath stage drove up, and scarcely had it stopped 
before to his astonishment he heard himself ac¬ 
costed by name. Looking up, who should he 
see on the box of the stage but an old acquaint¬ 
ance of the Bath tavern—the flashy gentleman, 
Mr. Sharkey? 

“ Hillo, Harry, my. chicken!" he exclaimed, 
shaking Langley by the hand. “ Why who the 
deuce could have thought to meet with you in 
London ? But why—wh—what’s the matter with 
you, man ? Why don’t you speak ?" 

“Why, the truth is, Master Sharkey, that 
things aint with me exactly as they used to be— 
in fact, I’m desperately hard up. You may see 
that plain enough." 

“Well, your togs are none of the best,cer¬ 
tainly—but I say, Harry, I’m not the man to cut 
an old friend because he’s down in the world, 


and who knows but what I may put a spoke in 
your wheel and set you going again—eh ? But 
come, let’s go into a quiet corner of the parlor 
and drink to our meeting." 

Nothing loth, Harry accepted the invitation, 
and before two glasses of punch had been con¬ 
sumed by him, he became, as usual, communi¬ 
cative. 

“ But wont your wife’s uncle assist you—fork 
out ? He’s plenty, hasn't he ?" asked Sharkey. 

“ Not a guinea—the old curmudgeon!’’ ex¬ 
claimed Harry; “ though, to my knowledge, he 
has many a score in his strong box, for ever 
since the Westbury Bank broke, he takes care of 
his own money." 

“ Then why the deuce don't you help yourself 
to some of it ? Who has a greater right to it, I 
should like to know, than his own niece’s hus¬ 
band 1" slyly insinuated the temper. 

Harry shrank back aghast. No, drunkard as 
he knew himself to be, he was not yet a felon; 
but after a few more glasses, the thought that he 
had a right to some of old Vowles’s gold became 
familiar to him. He struggled with such evil 
thoughts, though, and promising his companion 
to meet him again that evening at the same 
place, he went to a low tavern where he was in 
the habit of idling agray that time which, prop¬ 
erly improved, might have gone far to extricate 
his family from absolute want. 

That night he again met Sharkey—again was 
he plied with liquor, and the more he drank, the 
more fit he became to engage in any desperate 
adventure. In the course of the drinking bout, 
some friends of Sharkey arrived, and Harry was 
introduced as one of themselves. A long and 
private conversation was held by the party, and it 
was not until Saint Paul’s clock was striking 
three that they broke up. Sharkey supplied 
Harry with funds sufficient to purchase him bet¬ 
ter clothing, and it was arranged that in order to 
prevent Edith’s suspecting anything, she should 
be told by her husband that he had been engaged 
by a merchant to drive a wagon some distance 
into the country, and that the said merchant had 
advanced him the means of making a respectable 
appearance. 

Although Hanry had drunk deeply, yet the 
exciting conversation in which he had been en¬ 
gaged, prevented his becoming so much intox¬ 
icated as he must otherwise have been. Flushed 
with the prospect of having abundance of gold, 
he was even in a better mood than usual; and 
when he placed his foot on the first step of the 
ricketty stairs which led to his garret, he stood 
for a moment to assume a calmness which he 
did notjeel. But it was necessary, he thought, 
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to pacify Edith, and a ppng of remorse started 
through his heart at the sudden remembrance of 
all she had sacrificed and suffered on his ac¬ 
count. But he smothered the rising repentance 
and crept softly up stairs, lest she should be 
asleep. 

But asleep she was not The gray dawn was 
just appearing through the window, making the 
roofs and chimneys of‘the surrounding houses 
indistinctly risible, and paling the flame of the 
candle now nearly burned down to the socket of 
its holder. Edith’s head was resting on the 
palms of her hands that in their turn lay on the 
hard, coverleas table. On her lap, lay her babe 
covered with a shawl; Ellen, still undressed, lay 
clasping her little brother’s form on a wretched 
mattress in one corner of the room, and in 
another was the unoccupied bed of the impover¬ 
ished pair. When Harry softly opened the door, 
she lifted her head, which had a strange, sad 
smile on it, and with her right forefinger pointed 
to Ellen as though indicating that he most not 
wake her. 

“ Edith," said he, “ why have you been sit¬ 
ting up ? To bed! to bed 1 and when you are 
refreshed, I have some good news for you! 
Trust me, you will have cause to rejoice.” 

“ I have cause to rejoice already, Harry," she 
said. “ Look here!” add she removed the 
shawl from around her babe; “ look here, Harry, 
it is taken—taken from the evil to come !*’ 

“ The evil to cornel” As these words smote 
the wretched man’s ear, whilst he looked on his 
dead child, the thought of the evil compact he 
had but just entered into caused him to shudder 
convulsively. Bowing his head on his knees, he 
sobbed aloud. 

“ Harry,” said his wife, “ ’tis better it should 
be so. I almost wish those darlings yonder lay 
as stiff and cold. But God’s will be done!” 
And in soft, low tones, she repeated the touch¬ 
ing verse: “Is it well with thee?—is it well 
with the child ? And she answered, it is well.” 

It was a wild, dark night towards the latter 
end of February, some twelvemonth after the 
departure of the Langleys from Westbury, that 
four men separately and cautiously approached a 
deserted bam about two miles distant from the 
dwelling of Edith’s unde, Farmer Vowles. One 
of them carried a dark lantern; the others were 
provided with “jemmies,” as professional 
cracksmen term their short crowbars, centre-bits, 
and other housebreaking implements. All were 
armed with pistols—and thus provided, the four 
men met at the rendezvous, about a mile from 
which, in a secluded lane, they had left their 
horse and buggy. 


Arrived at the bam, they each disguised their 
faces by covering them with crape; and having 
looked to their pistols, and finally decided on 
their arrangements, they again stole forth sep¬ 
arately to meet at Fanner Vowles’s orchard, 
from whence, by a back door, Harry had in¬ 
formed them easy access to the interior of th& 
dwelling could be obtained. 

It had been arranged that Sharkey should force 
the lock of the door, he being an experienced 
“cracksman," while the other two men kept 
watch; and that the door once open, Harry, who 
well knew where the’ strong box was kept, and 
where also the key and the plate were deposited, 
should enter, secure the booty, and then join his 
comrades. Well primed with brandy, the infat¬ 
uated young man consented to all that was re¬ 
quired of him, only stipulating with the others 
that come what would, no personal violence 
should be offered to the old man. 

Mr. Sharkey performed his part of the night’s 
business with wonderful celerity; the great door, 
after a few efforts, swung back noiselessly on its 
lunges. 

“ How then, Harry, and be quick about it." 

And with a stealthy step, Langley entered the 
well-known dwelling. Proceeding first to an 
escritoire in the parlor, he easily broke open a 
drawer and procured the key of the strong box. 
This business accomplished, he softly made his 
way up the dark staircase, and across a landing, 
from which a door opened into a little room, 
which communicated also with the sleeping 
apartment of the farmer. This door was left 
syar, so that he could distinctly hear the regular 
heavy breathing of the occupant of the bed¬ 
chamber. Partially turning the slide of the dark 
lantern so as to see what he was doing, he gently 
opened the strong box, drew therefrom several 
packages of bank bills, some small parcels and 
several bags of coin, crammed his pockets with 
all the plate he could discover, and was about to 
shut down the lid, when to his horror and sur¬ 
prise, he felt his left arm grasped by a powerful 
hand. Looking up, he saw Farmer Vowles 
standing over him with a horse pistol in hand. 

A fierce struggle ensued, in the course of 
which Harry’s hat fell off, and with it the mask 
of crape whilh had hitherto concealed his face. 

“ My God! can it be ? Harry Langley a 
midnight robber!’’ exclaimed the old man. 

At that moment Sharkey, who had heard the 
struggle, pushed into the room to the rescue of 
his companion, and heard what Vowles said. 

“ Recognized, by heaven! Then there’s no 
help for it." A shot, a heavy fall, and the poor 
old man lay a corpse on the floor. 
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Hurrying away the terrified young man, 
Sharkey left the house in all haste. Their com¬ 
panions without joined them, and in a quarter of 
an hour, they were driving towards London— 
avoiding Bath—at the top of their horses' speed. 
By daybreak, they reached the skirts of a large 
wood, and here they judged it best to divide their 
booty and separate. 

The amount of plunder was great. The bank 
bills, gold and silver coin, and plate were equally 
divided—Langley taking a larger amount of the 
former in lieu of his share of the latter, which 
the other knew better how to dispose of. Some 
small parcels, which in his hurry Harry had 
thrust into his pocket, on being examined, were 
found to contain merely useless papers which 
they tore up and flung away. 

“And here's an old pair of shoes! They'll do 
for one of your young ones, Harry. You may 
have them, as you've been at the trouble of 
bringing them away. What the deuce could 
have possessed the old blockhead to have put 
them in his strong box V* 

And Sharkey tossed them carelessly to Lang¬ 
ley, who scarcely knowing what he did, put them 
in the breast pocket of his coat. 

The parties then separated, and took different 
roads, Harry mounting the stage which overtook 
him after he had started about two hours, and 
reaching London the next morning. 

But how was he to account to his wife for the 
possession of such a sum of money as he now 
had about him ? He knew that did she ever sus¬ 
pect that he came by a shilling dishonestly, she 
would rather have died than touched it. He 
determined, therefore, after much deliberation, to 
conceal the bulk of his ill-required treasure, and 
produce it in small sums at a time, as though 
they were legitimate earnings. But where to 
conceal it? That was the puzzling question. 
Who could he trust ? At length, he decided to 
seal it up, and leave it in care of the landlord of 
the inn where the coach had stopped, until he 
should find some other mode of disposing of it; 
and this he did, first taking from it two or three 
pounds for the present emergencies of his family. 

He was afraid to drinV now, for well enough 
was he aware that when in liquor he could not 
keep a secret. So he hurried home, and not a 
little petrified was poor Edith to sec her husband 
return in his right mind. And when he pre¬ 
sented her with the money he said he had earned 
(how dearly earned, the reader knows), and 
promised solemnly to reform, hope's light once 
more faintly shone—shone, alas, to be soon and 
forever extinguished! 

He spent the evening at home—trembling at 


every step he heard on the stairs—and at length 
bed-time came. 

“ Come, Harry, you must be tired 1” said 
Edith. “ Come, let me take off your coat and 
fold and brush it against the morning, as you 
say you must be off early. Why, Harry, what 
have you got in this breast pocket ?” 

And putting in her hand to discover what 
obstacle had impeded the operation of the brush, 
she drew forth a pair of little red morocco shoes. 
She knew them in an instant, and turning deadly 
pale, exclaimed: 

“Father of mercies! Where did you get 
these ?” 

At this xfioment came a sharp rap at the door, 
and in the next it was burst open and two police¬ 
men entered. 

“ Henry, *>r Harry Langley, I arrest you on a 
charge of burglary and murder. You are my 
prisoner!” said one of them, laying bis hand on 
the shoulder of the terror-stricken young man. 
In a twinkling, the other officer had handcuffed 
him. 

“ Excuse me, madam,” said the officer, “ but 
I must examine those shoes you have in your 
hand.” 

Poor Edith was speechless, and quietly re¬ 
signed them to the official who, thrusting his 
finger into them, pulled out fifty pounds in ten- 
pound bank-notes from each. There was also a 
slip of paper, on which was written : 

“ In case of my death, I state that the bank- 
bills which will be found in these shoes, belong 
to my grand ni^ce Ellen Langley, son of Harry 
and my niece Edith Langlev, formerly Vowles. 
Until my death, I shall yearly deposit in them a 
similar sum. The shoes formerly belonged to 
my said grand niece, and is the only keepsake of 
hers in my possession. 

“ (Signed) Anthony Vowles.” 

What need of proceeding farther with the 
story ? It appeared that Sharkey having been 
arrested, had “ split ” on his accomplice Lang¬ 
ley, declaring that he and he alone had com¬ 
mitted the murder. Langley was traced on the 
coach to London, and the deposit of his money 
with the landlord appeared corroborative of his 
guilt. The police once on his track, soon dis¬ 
covered his lodgings, and hence his capture. He 
was tried and sentenced to death, but committed 
suicide in his cell. Mrs. Langley died of a 
broken heart shortly afterwards, and her two 
children, having been claimed by some relatives, 
were removed to a distant part of the country, 
where it was hoped the remembrance of the past 
might be in time obliterated from their young 
memories. 
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THE BATTLE OF PRUSSIAN EYLAU. 


BY H. H. HOLLISTO. 

[On the morning of the 8th of February, 1807, the French 
and Russian armies rose from their cheerless bivouacs 
amid the snows of Prussian Eylau, to one of the Wood¬ 
iest battles of modern times. For eighteen consecutive 
hours, from the earliest dawn till for into the night, 
the two armies continued the terrible struggle, with a 
ferocity almost unparalleled, and with a carnage even 
more dreadful than Waterloo. The Russians were at 
length forced to give way, and sternly and sullenly re¬ 
tiring, they left Napoleon in quiet possession of that 
bloody field, upon which nearly 50,000 men had fallen.] 

In peaceful slumbers wrapt, 

The hostile armies lay, 

Enoonched in snow, by the watch-fires’ glow, 
Waiting the morrow’s fray. 

Bat the watch-fires smouldering ont, 

And the moon passed from on high, 

And the battle-dawn grim, rose dark and dim 
Athwart the lurid sky. 

The trumpet then was heard, 

And the bugle's shrilly note; 

And the beat of drum, on the morning’s gloom 
With a boding murmur smote; 

The deep-toued cannons poured 
Their signal notes anon; 

And through the gloom, to the work of doom 
The serried ranks went on. 

All through that winter’s morn, 

All through that dreadful day, 

Mid the falling snow, and the battle-fires’ glow, 
Raged the ensanguined»frsy. 

All through the livelong day, 

And for in the dead of night, 

Stood breast to breast, in their strife unblest, 

The Gaul and the Muscovite. 

But the roar of cannon ceased, 

The death-fires foded amain, 

And the strife grew still, when the midnight chill 
Drew solemnly over the slain. 

No trumpet then was heard, 

Nor a bugle's cheery note; 

No beat of dram, in the brooding gloom, 

The sullen midnight smote. 

And from the frightful field 
No sounds of triumph rose; 

But a wall of woe, went hoarse and low 
From Dylan’s wintry snows. 


A RASH ADVENTURE. 


BT ESTHER BERNE. 


I was rash and self-willed in those old days, 
rasher and more self-willed than young ladies 
are now-a-days. Age has so far cooled the 
fever of my blood, that I can look back with a 
little innocent wonder at the mad enthusiasm 
which impelled me to seek strange adventures in 
my youth. 

Once, and only once, life seemed to have lost 
its charms for me. I was young, bat I saw 
nothing worth living for. I think I was ill of a 


slow, nervous fever, brought on by steady appli¬ 
cation to one thing. At least, I had lost all in¬ 
terest in everything about me, and nothing less 
than illness could have brought me to this state, 
for I was decidedly the most energetic of the 
family. 

I recollect that I had fever spells, when the. 
weather of the coldest of those winter days seem¬ 
ed insupportably warm. These were succeeded 
by chilly hours when life seemed to stagnate 
within me, and the cold brought on a shivering 
and chattering, which might have reminded me 
of the old story of Goody Blake and Harry Gill, 
only I was able to think of nothing at such 
times. 

It was a cold, winter afternoon, colder than 
usual, it seemed to me, for though I sat close to 
a genial coal fire, it seemed impossible to get 
warm. I neither knew nor eared what my sister 
Ruth was doing, for, as I have said before, I had 
lost all interest in everything abont me. The 
door opened and my cousin Margaret entered. 

“ What, Una, is it possible that you, of all 
others, can cronch in snch a sleepy attitude over 
the fire V* 

I was angry at the speaker’s tone, more than 
at the words. In feet I disliked Margaret, and 
it was very evident that she disliked me. As 
children we had been rivals in all oar games and 
studies. Now we were growing older, we en¬ 
deavored to outstrip each other in all our per- 
suits, but neither could be said to eclipse the 
other. In fact, Margaret and I resembled 
each other very much, not only in onr intellectual 
capacities, but in onr tempers and our habits. 
It was from this reason, probably that we never 
could agree. 

I had not been angry before for weeks, and in 
the excitement of the moment I forgot that I was 
ill. I looked sharply at Margaret; there she 
stood radiant with health, and almost beautiful. 
I had never thought her so before, but now the 
excitement of her walk had flnshed her cheeks 
and imparted a brilliancy to her eyes. Unrea¬ 
sonable as I was then, it made me still more 
angry to note the difference between myself and 
Margaret. A strange and unconquerable feeling 
rose up within me to prove myself as strong as 
my dousin, as resolute and as unflinching as 6he 
was. “ Do you think it would do me good to 
walk V 9 said I, carelessly, to Margaret. 

“ Certainly* I do,” was Margaret's answer. 
“ This keen, bracing air would arouse a new 
life within you. You give up too easily and too 
decidedly to your illness; I thought you too 
brave to dread a winter walk.” 

Her words aroused in me a wild, reckless en- 
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thusiasm. I felt that I could go through fire 
and water to prove to Margaret that my bravery 
was undying. When Margaret came oat to go 
home I followed her to the piazza. 

“Margaret Kirk/’said I,sternly, “lamgoing 
to challenge you.” 

She looked at me in utter astonishment for a 
moment, and then burst into a* laugh. 

“ What do you mean ?” said she. 

“I mean exactly what I say,” said I, coldly. 
“ You like to walk, you likewise recommend the 
exercise for me. To-morrow let us walk as far 
as that old tumble-down building that we noticed 
last summer.” 

“ Are you mad 1” said she. “ The weather is 
growing colder, and to-morrow the mercury will 
be below zero. Besides, that old place is five 
miles off, and the road to it is seldom travelled. 
There is hardly a house upon the way.” 

“ I have thought of all that,” said I. “ It is 
so cold that the snow will bear our weight, and 
it will be a most delightful walk; I quite long to 
take it Will you go, or are you afraid f” 

“ Not in the least,” said Margaret, hastily, as 
she saw the expression of my face. “ I only 
hesitated for your sake; as for me, I would 
accept your challenge,were it to mortal combat.” 

“ Then no matter what sort of weather it is; 
you agree to start upon our walk early in the 
morning V* 

“ I agree,” said Margaret, quietly, “ so good- 
by till then, my dear.” 

I was restless and feverish that night, and 
could not sleep. I had awakened so far from my 
previous torpor, as to feel a dull sort of hatred 
against all the world, Margaret ever standing in 
the foreground of my imagination, as the one 
person whom I wished to subdue by my superior 
strength. At length I fell asleep and dreamed a 
strange dream about Margaret and myself. I 
thought we walked and walked an incredible 
number of miles, until one of us dropped down, 
exhausted by the cold and fatigue. I experienced 
a strange pleasure when I saw that it was my 
cousin who had fallep, and that I still braved cold 
and weariness without flinching. A light step 
awoke me from my uneasy slumber. I was 
aroused instantly into an agony of watchfulness. 

“ Who is there ?” said I, firmly. 

“ Only me,” was Ruth’s quiet aoswer. “ You 
have been talking very wildly in your sleep, and 
you are more feverish than usual.” 

“ I wish you would let me alone, Ruth,” said I 
pettishly. The next instant I was sorry for 
what I hod said, and would have liked to recall 
it But Ruth was gone, and I soon forgot all 
about the affair. 


“Zero weather this morning,” said my father, 
as he drew on his gloves before the bright fire, 
preparatory to starting to his place of business. 
I fancy that no one, man or woman, will venture 
out to day, unless it be upon business.” 

I laughed to myself. Little did my father 
know that his youngest daughter was about to 
take a pleasure walk upon this cold day. 

After breakfast I hastily slipped on my cloak 
and ran over to Margaret’s house. All the 
family were busy, and if they had not been no 
one would have questioned us as to where we 
were going. 

We were soon upon the long, lonesome road 
that led past the old building, which had attract¬ 
ed my attention in the summer time. It was 
six months or nearly that since Margaret and I 
had rode past the place on horseback. 

As soon as we were fairly started, a feverish 
feeling of delight came over me; the blood leap¬ 
ed madly through my veins, and I felt as if I 
could brave death itself and come off conqueror. 
As we walked briskly along, Margaret and I en¬ 
gaged in what she jocularly called a “ pitched 
battlethat is, we endeavored to convince each 
other that the opinions and the sentiments we 
each held were the only true and correct ones, 
and that all others were wrong. Of course we 
were both obstinate and could therefore not be 
convinced. 

As I had predicted the day before, the weather 
was so cold that the snow bore our weight, and 
consequently it was not at all difficult to walk. 
As for the cold, intense as it was, neither Mar¬ 
garet nor I seemed to be affected by it 

“ There,” said Margaret, as we came in sight 
of a house, “ that is the only house we shall see 
upon the road, and that seems to look mournful 
and deserted. I mean to take a long look at it.” 

“ I should fancy you never intended to see it 
again,” said I, as Margaret turned round to gaze 
long and earnestly at the lonely dwelling. 

“ Perhaps I never shall,” said Margaret; “ but 
I was looking particularly at what seemed to be 
a sleigh, near die bouse, and I had a fancy that 
it looked like Doctor Bamford’s sleigh. I won¬ 
der if any one is sick in the house ?” 

I did not care enough about the affair to 
answer Margaret's jfemark, and so we were both 
silent for a long time. 

“ What do you intend to do, Una, when you 
get to that old ruin 7 Shall we make a sentimen¬ 
tal oration over it, or shall we turn round and 
walk back 1 You are the challenger, you know, 
so that I feel bound to give you entire satisfac¬ 
tion in this affair; even if it went so far as a duel, 
with the thermometer at zero.” 
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" You must be patient till we get there, Mar¬ 
garet. How many miles have we walked ?” 

“ Four, I should think; the old house cannot 
be far distant. The weather has moderated 
since we started, for my feet and hands have 
almost ceased to ache as they did at first.” 

“ Is it possible that you have suffered from the 
cold ?” said I. “ As for me, I should fancy that 
my blood was so much fire rushing through my 
veins.” 

Margaret stopped suddenly in her course. 
“ I'm afraid we’ve done wrong, Una, to come 
out to-day. We have been wild and reckless, 
and you seem to be in a high fever. The joke 
has been carried far enough; let us go back now.” 

She urged and entreated me to turn back, but 
I would not. 

“ Further still,” I cried, with reckless enthu¬ 
siasm. “ I must go further. Don't let us be 
cowards.” 

She yielded to my entreaties, and so we went 
forward, still looking for the old house. 

“ Una,” said Margaret, “just see here!” She 
pointed to some light, feathery flakes of snow, 
which had fallen upon her cloak. I cried out 
joyfully, exultingly, at sight of the falling snow; 
I seemed possessed by an evil spirit, upon this 
particular day. 

A mortal dread seemed to seize Margaret. 
She looked back attentively upon the road that 
we had pursued. But the air was full of parti¬ 
cles of snow, so that we could see but a little 
way. 

“ I believe, Una, that we passed long ago, the 
spot where the old house stood. Consider how 
far we are from home, and for my sake, if not 
for your own, let us make all the haste we can 
back.” % 

For the first time something in Margaret's 
words frightened me. I turned about mechani¬ 
cally, and we commenced to retrace our step9, 
meeting in our faces the keen storm. The 
flakes came down so thick and fast, that it was 
difficult even to keep in the road, and while we 
made great exertions to press forward, we really 
made but little progress. 

We lived in a part of the country which was 
not very thickly settled, and as I have said before, 
there was but one house upon the road we had 
travelled. Long, long before we bad arrived 
anywhere near that, something of a change had 
come over me, as well as Margaret. The reck¬ 
less enthusiasm, which had so recently endowed 
me with such prodigious strength and energy, was 
all gone. A reaction had taken place, and I 
was left weak and exhausted, and totally unable 
to combat the fierce storm which assailed us. 


and which almost buried us in white shrouds. 
It seemed to me to be foolish to proceed while the 
storm lasted. If I could only rest for a little 
while, I was so tired. 

“ Let us stop a little while, Margaret; I am so 
weary, I should like to lie down and rest.” 

There was no answer to this appeal, only Mar¬ 
garet held my arm more firmly and hurried me 
forward. 

“ Do let me rest !” I entreated, once again. 
“Iam not cold, so there is not the slightest dan¬ 
ger of freezing.” 

To my surprise, Margaret still remained silent, 
at the same time urging me forward almost 
roughly. What would I have given then to 
have been left alone and suffered to rest? I 
hated Margaret for obliging me to walk against 
my will, and I would have freed myself from the 
grasp of her hand, only I was too weak. But 
how strangely Margaret behaved 1 The thought, 
struck me that she was insane. 

Once while we were braving the fierce storm 
I managed to fall behind; Margaret urged me to 
make one more attempt to walk forward, and in 
despair at finding that I would not move, she 
dragged me along by main force. But we made 
little progress that way, and at last I became a 
dead weight on her hand. 

She let go her hold of me at last, and suffered 
me to rest upon a snow-bank. The wind blew 
Margaret's hood aside, and for one instant I 
caught a glimpse of her face; the deadly paleness 
of it seemed remarkable to me then, even though 
I had but a dim consciousness of anything about 
me. It seemed to me as if Ruth had laid her sofa, 
cool hand upon my forehead, and at the magic 
touch, the feverish restlessness, the wilfulness, 
the stormy temper, everything that disfigured my 
life and separated my nature and Ruth’s, vanish¬ 
ed. I was more like her than I had ever been 
before. Then the form of my phantasy changed; 
I was alone in a boat upon a river, and the boat 
was gently floating upon the calm, still waters. 
On each bank of the river was a vast forest, 
from the tops of which the sun shone down on 
me with a mild radiance. There was not a 
sound to be heard anywhere, not the least 
motion of the trees or ripple of the waves. I saw 
a white lily growing in the water, and I reached 
out to obtain it; just as I touched it, a dark, 
gloomy figure rose from the water. Looking at 
me yfith a stern countenance the figure seized 
me and bore me down, down unheard-of depths, 
whilst the green seaweed clung to me, and a 
thousand voices cried, “ Lost, lost!” 

Was I awake or dreaming? It was Margaret's 
voice reached my ear,whilst she shook me roughly. 
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u Una, Una, rouse yourself. You will perish 
if you lie here.” 

“ Let me perish then,” said I. “ Only help your¬ 
self, and tell Ruth and my father that in my last 
thought I remembered them. And, Margaret, 
you and I will never quarrel again ; if we had 
both grown up, we should have seen the folly of 
that, and should have been fast friends. And 
now, do let me die pleasantly—it is my last 
request.” 

I lost sight of Margaret; I no longer felt the 
cold snow falling upon my face. I seemed to be 
an angel in heaven and consequently I was done 
with all earthly things. A group of other 
angels came toward me and welcomed me with 
songs. Afar off I heard divine music, which 
seemed infinitely sweeter than any music I had 
ever heard in life. The music came nearer and 
nearer, and then suddenly ceased close beside 
me. Some one lifted me up, but whether it was 
an angel or a mortal I could not tell. Some¬ 
thing was poured down my throat; I felt the 
pressure of a warm hand upon my face; I opened 
my eyes and saw, not angels, but Margaret and 
Doctor Bamford kneeling beside me. 

“ She is alive!” cried Margaret, joyfully. 

The good doctor said nothing, only grumbled 
a little in an undertone, and busied himself about 
making me comfortable. When everything was 
ready he lifted me into the sleigh, then Marga¬ 
ret, and then we seemed to be speeding away 
swiftly by the motion. The sound of the sleigh 
bells brought badk my dream to my mind, and 
it was a curious coincidence that the heavenly 
music I had heard and the sound of the sleigh 
bells resembled each other very much. 

As we whirled swiftly along with the snow¬ 
flakes falling even thicker and faster upon us, 
sharp pains shot through my head. The snow 
clad earth, the steaming horse in front of us, 
Margaret and the doctor, all vanished, and for 
the first time on that memorable day, I became 
utterly unconscious. 

Days lengthened into weeks before I awoke to 
conscious life. I had passed through a long, 
delirious night, filled with wild ravings and 
strange fantasies. I had entered upon this 
night when the coldest weather we had experi¬ 
enced for many years occurred. When I awoke 
there was a spring-like smell in the air, and 
hardy crocuses and snow-drops thrust their 
heads up. Long before I was able to ride*out, 
flowers had burst into bloom, and there was a 
green carpet upon the earth, and warm sunshine 
made glad the hearts of men. 

I had been nigh unto death, but I never knew 
till long afterwards, how closely friends watched 


for the first spark of intellect to betray itself after 
my long illness. All but those who would not 
believe it till all hope was gone, had predicted 
that my fate would be that of a confirmed maniac. 
Happily I escaped that awful doom, and though 
for a long time my physical strength was gone, 
mentally I was as strong as ever. 

I remember well a conversation to which I was 
a witness, in the first days of my convalescence. 
Margaret, never weary of nursing me, had 
been sitting by my bedside reading to me. At 
length I became weary and closed my eyes but 
did not sleep. Presently Margaret rose and 
began busying herself about the room. Then I 
heard the door open and Doctor Bamford entered 
and in his cheerful, bluff way said to Margaret: 

“ Well, nurse, how is our patient to-day ?” 

“ Better, to-day, she is asleep now.” 

There was a long pause. The doctor sat 
twirling his bands and watching Margaret as she 
moved noiselessly about. Presently he spoke. 

“ Did you know that a man froze to death on 
that very day that you made that fool hardy ex¬ 
pedition, last winter; froze, too, on that very 
road ?” 

" No,” said Margaret, with a terror-stricken 
look. 

“ Well, it was true, and I hope it will be a 
warning to you. But you saved your cousin's 
life upon that day by keeping by her and rousing 
her when she seemed likely to fall into a slumber. 
If nothing else will rouse a person in that condi¬ 
tion, you should strike them, beat them, anything 
to prevent them falling into that fatal sleep.” 

“ But I never rightly understood how you hap¬ 
pened to make your appearance so fortunately 
for us. The sound of your sleigh bells was the 
sweetest music I ever heard.” 

“ My dear child, there was no happening about 
it. I was visiting a patient upon that lonely 
road, and luckily I saw you when you passed. I 
wondered much upon what madcap expedition 
you were bent. Afterwards, partly for the sake 
of gratifying my curiosity, and partly because I 
had a little regard for you, I drove on to meet 
you. But not a trace of you could I find for a 
long time. Afterwards when that snow storm 
occurred, I discovered some tracks in the fresh 
snow, and thus I was able to overtake you. Did 
you know you were far off the right road,’ and 
were travelling fast towards no one knows 
where ?” 

u No,” said Margaret, with a shudder at the 
remembrance of that day. 

“ But what I wonder most atf* said the doc¬ 
tor, rising and walking energetically to and fro, 
“ is that a girl of your sense should have done 
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such a thing. You ought to hare known better. 
As for Urfa, she was not a responsible person, 
being ill of a fever at the time.” 

“ It was the excitement that caused me to do 
it,” ventured Margaret. 

“ Excitement! I don't believe it,” muttered 
the doctor; “ but if I ever bear of your engaging 
in such another madcap scheme, I will—” 

Then the doctor broke off suddenly and left 
the room without finishing his threat. What it 
was I could not even guess at that time. But 
one thing I wondered at. And that was that the 
proud, haughty Margaret should have become as 
gentle and humble as she showed herself to be. 

Time passed on, and Margaret and I had 
reached our twentieth year. We were insepara¬ 
ble friends, for the events of that memorable day 
and the lesson we learned, had drawn us together 
more than anything else could have done. 

True to our natures, we were both of us fond 
of adventure, and this induced us to accept situa¬ 
tions as teachers at the Sandwich Islands. Mar¬ 
garet and I were amusing ourselves one day by 
recounting our plans, when we were astonished 
by the entrance of Doctor Bamford. 

u Heigho, young ladies, are you plotting 
treason ? What is this I hear about your going 
off ? Are you really so foolish ?” 

We assured him that we were really so 
foolish. 

“ I am extremely sorry for it,” said he. “ Miss 
Margaret, do you remember that I said some¬ 
time ago, that in case you engaged in another 
madcap scheme, I would—” Here the good 
doctor paused again and in the interval that fol¬ 
lowed I moved away. But I caught the last 
words uttered in a low tone. “ I would marry 
you, that is, if you would have me.” 

Margaret had no objections, and so it turned 
out that I went alone to the Sandwich Islands. 
When I came back two or three years afterwards, 
I found Margaret had merged into Mrs. Bam¬ 
ford, but was unchanged in all other things. 
Neither of us ever forgot that memorable day of 
our lifetime. 


CURIOSITIES. 

Whiskers from the cat that was let out of the 
hag. 

The rope with which Jacob lifted up his voice. 

A few stitches taken by a tailor in a coat of 
paint. 

A little perfume from the flower of the army. 

A minute quantity of jelly made from the cur¬ 
rent of the Mississippi. 

A leg from the table of time. 

A few soaked logs from the drift of a discourse. 

A thimble-full of steel dust supposed to have 
been made when Macbeth filed his mind.— Punch. 


THE GLANCE OF A LOVELIT EYE. 

BT JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

The smiles that bloom on the friendly free, 
When the heart with joy is moved, 

Have a charm fbr us that can ne'er give place 
To the glance of the dark unloved; 

For we feel our pulse with a vigor bound, 

And our heart swell joyously, 

When our restless, wandering look has found 
The glance of a lovelit eye. 

We may wander far o’er the lands of earth, 

In the race for wealth and fame, 

But our thoughts will turn to the modest worth 
Round the sacred household flame; 

As we dwell on the happy days of yore, 

Full wearily we’ll sigh, 

To catch with a friendly smile once more 
The glance of a lovelit eye: 

For the earth is dark, and the grave is near, 

And clouds ore round our way,— 

Yet our breast shall be without a fear 
Of the future of to-day, 

If the name of friend we yet may claim, 

And still we may descry, 

What shall live in our heart, a vestal flame, 

The glance of a lovelit eye. 


MARTYRDOM OF THE INNOCENTS. 

BY KART A. LOWELL. 


Perhaps there are few more terrible histories 
than that of Louis the Eleventh, King of France. 
The heart sickens to recall the story of his cru¬ 
elty towards the family of the Count d’Armag- 
nac. Of a high and noble spirit, despising the 
acts of the tyrant king, D'Armagnac had long 
meditated a revolt. A conspiracy was not long 
in forming, which included a large number of 
nobles, who were ripe for any project to rid 
France of the tyranny and cruelty directed 
against her noblest sons. 

The project, bred in bitterness of son], and 
watered with the tears of heart broken wives and 
daughters, failed most signally; and the Count 
D’Armagnac, young, noble and heroic, met a 
viqjent and Bloody death at the hands of Louis. 
Torn away from the bosom of his family, while 
the countess was ljing ill of a fever, brought on 
by anxiety and terror, he was brutally beheaded, 
and his remains subjected to savage indignity. 
In the darkness of her sick room, attended only 
by her favorite servant, Louise De Morier, the 
countess lay in an agony of apprehension for the 
safety of her beloved husband. In vain Louise 
assured her that the count's goodness would pro¬ 
tect him from all harm, and his intrepidity and 
courage would intimidate those who would seek 
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his life. The countess ceased not, night nor day, 
to implore Heaven in his behalf, until, from the 
strange and terrified looks of the poor Louise, 
she divined the truth. Half frantic with the 
questions that came from those swollen and pur> 
pie lips burning with fever, and not knowing 
how to meet them, Louise rushed into the ante¬ 
room, where Henri and Francois, the two little 
sons of the countess, were playing, unconscious 
of the cruel fate of their beloved father, and 
brought them to their mother's bedside. Henri 
was now ten yeah of age, and Francois just 
turned of eight; lovely and beautiful as a poet's 
dream of angels, and innocent as beautiful. 

When Louise called the boys to their nwither, 
it was with the glad bound of happy childhood 
that they obeyed her, each striving playfully to 
outrun the other for the first kiss. The affec¬ 
tionate boys were struck speechless at their 
mother’s looks and words, and could only bury 
their faces in the bed clothes and weep. 

The countess looked on the curly heads that 
lay beside her. She stretched forth her burning 
hands, and lifted up the little faces that were wet 
with the quick tears of childhood; and the sight 
drew forth the drops which Louise had so longed 
to behold from her eyes. 

“Henri—Francois!” she began, in a low, 
tremulous tone; but ere she had time to say 
more, two soldiers of the king's guard entered 
the chamber, rudely, and without ceremony laid 
each a hand upon the innocent boys. 

The mother fainted, a merciful unconscious¬ 
ness shielding her for a time from the effects of 
her misery; but Louise fought with the spirit of 
a heroine, for the infants she had watched and 
tended so long; and not until the signet of the 
king, demanding their apprehension, and the 
cruel certainty of the inutility of her efforts to 
keep them, were shown her by the impertinent 
guardsman, did she cease to hold the garments 
of the children. 

Henri, the eldest, was easily intimidated. His 
lip quivered, and he shrunk away in terror from 
the rude grasp that held him; but Francois drew 
himself up to his full height, and in the name of 
his father, dared him to touch him. 

“ Your father,” sneered the soldier, “is where 
he cannot hear you. His ears are past hearing.” 

“ What is that V* asked the boy. 

“ I tell you that your father's head is cut off, 
and we have come for you and your brother, 
and probably he will punish you in the same 
way.” 

Henri crept, terrified, behind Louise at these 
cruel words, but Francois stood up manfally. 

“ You are a bold, wicked man, and the king is 


a wicked man too; and see, you have killed my 
dear mother. I will not go with you, neither 
shall Henri—” 

The soldiers stopped what the child was about 
to say, by catching him rudely by the collar, and 
then seising Henri, they dragged them from the 
protecting arms of Louise, and placing them in 
a rough cart, with a ruffian-looking driver, took 
them to a dull, dreary-looking prison-house, and 
thrust them into a cell, which at first seemed 
perfectly dark. After a while, they grew more 
accustomed to the dim light, and discerned each 
other's faces, and the low pallet which was to 
serve them as a bed. They laid down upon it in 
each other’s arms, and wept themselves to sleep. 

The jailer, Pierre Araaut, found them thus, 
when he came in the twilight, with a candle, and 
their meagre supper, and the sight of the two 
angel faces with the tears dried upon their cheeks, 
their arms thrown lovingly about each other, 
and the bright heads with their golden curls in¬ 
termingling as they lay, almost unmanned him. 
Jailer as he was, Pierre Amant had a heart, and 
moreover he had had children of his own, who 
were now translated to another home, and he re¬ 
membered with what happiness he used to linger 
over their sleeping hours, and kiss the rosy lips 
whence came the gentle breath which only 
childhood knows. 

Inwardly he cursed the cruel policy of Louis 
who warred even upon children; and inwardly 
he resolved to ameliorate their condition as much 
as lay in his power. Calling his wife to look at 
the children, he gased at them, with her by his 
side, until the tears of both flowed fast dnd long. 

“ 0, Pierre! what if this was our little Louis! 
0 that I had never named that dear child for 
this cruel king!” 

“ Hush, dear Marie! even these walls have 
ears ! Let ns be careful, lest our power to help 
these poor innocents be taken away from us alto¬ 
gether. We must appear as if we were carrying 
out the murderous designs of the tyrant, in order 
to make them more comfortable than we could 
otherwise do.” 

“ O, Pierre, Pierre, how I do hate this life! 
Would that we could go back to our own little 
vineyard, and live where we could practise none 
of this terrible deceit, and these deeds of black¬ 
ness and cruelty.” 

“ And so do I, Marie! But now that these 
angels have come, let us be willing to stay, that 
we may smooth the way for these innocents !” 

“ Yes, that is now our work, and I suppose 
that you are right in saying that we must be 
wary.” 

From that time, Pierre and Marie did eveiy- 
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thing which they dared for the little ones; and 
well did they repay their care. It was Marie's 
delight to supply them with fresh changes of 
clothing, to smooth their beantifal golden curls, 
and if possible, once a day at least, to see that 
they should hare fresh air. But this she was 
obliged to do stealthily; for close confinement 
was in die order to Pierre, and Marie dreaded 
lest spies should be about, and report it to the 
myrmidons of the court. 

Meantime, where was the poor mother 1 Half 
distracted by the death of her hnsband, she had 
gone from one fainting fit to another, until Louise 
feared she would never be able to restore her to 
life. When, at length, she awoke to life and 
reason, she eagerly asked for her boys, Louise 
knew not how to answer her; but she divined a 
part of the truth, and it was soon confirmed. 

Her first act was to humiliate herself to the 
king, and beg an interview with her children. 
More than this she did not dare to ask, at this 
stage of their confinement. Clad in the deepest 
mourning, and attended only by the faithful 
Louise, the Countess d’Armagnac was a peti¬ 
tioner in the ante-room of the audience cham¬ 
ber for many days, without success. Nor did 
the friends of her deceased husband dare to at¬ 
tempt any intercession in her behalf, lest it might 
increase instead of alleviating her distress. 

Once she staid until the audience chamber was 
empty. Supplicant after supplicant had depart¬ 
ed, not with the bright and hopeful faces of sub¬ 
jects who have looked upon the face of a good 
and just king, but with the disheartened air of 
those who have sued in vain at the feet of a 
relentless monarch. 

The countess kept her seat in the ante-room 
until the last lingerer had disappeared, and Louis 
came forth with the soldiers of his body-guard 
encircling his sacred person. Watching her op¬ 
portunity, the countess sank upon her knees 
before Louis, and implored him to hear her. 

“ Who is this woman, Frontignac V* asked the 
king, in something less than his usual savage 
tone. 

“ A mother, pleading for her fatherless chil¬ 
dren," said the countess. 

Frontignac whispered to him that it was Count 
d'Armagnac's wife; he did not dare to say his 
widow, for even the rough courtier pitied her 
distress, and he feared it would do her cause no 
good if he recalled the remembrance of her 
husband's death. 

"Take her -away," said Louis, "I will not 
grant her request. D'Armagnac's sons shall 
suffer for their father's treachery to his king." 

Frontignac stooped to raise the form which had 


fallen to the floor in weakness. The compassion¬ 
ate courtier, as he did so, exchanged a few words 
With the countess. 

"She does not ask their release, sire," said 
Frontignac, "she only prays to be permitted to 
see them." 

A frown darkened Louis's face. He did not 
reply. Frontignac ventured to say a word more 
in her behalf; and at length he ungraciously 
consented to allow a single interview, in presence 
of Frontignac. He then passed on. 

Louise came from the darkened corner where 
she had been waiting, and raised the weeping 
woman in her arms. Slowly she bore her to the 
carriage, and entering it, she laid her head upon 
her shoulder. The countess wept and laughed 
alternately, at the thought of seeing her children 
once more; although she knew not when. 

" Probably Frontignac would bring the order," 
Louise said. Louise, in her corner, had heard 
and understood more than the weeping mother. 

The next day Frontignac bronght the order. 
He had been indefatigable in his efforts to obtain 
it, and it was with real interest that he now gave 
it to the countess. 

That morning, Marie had been more than usu¬ 
ally attentive to the children's personal appear¬ 
ance. She had combed their light curls, and 
wound them around her finger; and putting on a 
new suit of summer clothes to each, the littk 
creatures bounded out for a moment into the 
bright sunshine, filling their hands. with flowers 
from Marie’s little garden, and had gone back 
again to weave their wreaths in the dark cell. 
They had just completed them, and Marie had 
placed them upon their heads, when Pierre 
opened the door, and bronght in the countess 
and Frontignac. 

The long black veil and close, heavy drees 
disguised the countess entirely, and not until she 
threw back the veil and clasped them in her arms, 
did they recognise their mother. Then the long 
pent up tenderness broke forth, and heedless of 
spectators, they gave themselves np to the 
rapture of that meeting. 

“ Mama, dear mama," said Henri, "you have 
come to take us away at last, have you not?" 

"I shall protect yon, my mother;” said 
Francois, " you need me, do you not, dear ?” 

Alas ! what could the mother say ? She could 
only weep, and hold diem still tighter to her 
heart. 

Marie, struck with her maternal sorrow, re¬ 
spectfully retired to the other side of the cell; 
while Frontignac himself wept at the sight. 

The order was, however, imperative to shorten 
the interview—half an hour being allowed. The 
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mother knelt down, and gathering both her 
children to her arms, she prayed most fervently. 
The children clasped their hands, and repeated 
the words after her; and then the parting 
moment came. 

It was their last. Within three weeks, the 
Countess d’Armagnac sank beneath her sorrows; 
and then Louise went and offered herself as a 
servant to Marie Arnaut, threw herself upon her 
mercy, and told her in confidence, the reason 
why she wished it. Delighted to have some one 
who would take an interest in the little prisoners, 
Marie engaged her at once, taking care that she 
should perform no menial labor. 

To Louise fell the sad task of communicating 
to Henri and Francois the fact of their mother's 
death. It weighed them down for a time; but 
childhood soon forgets its woes, and the delight 
of seeing Louise every day compensated in some 
measure for their loss. 

She now continued the lessons their mother 
had begun, and it was her care that they should 
be supplied secretly with books. They now read 
quite fluently, and enjoyed reading to each other. 
Their toys and playthings were concealed be¬ 
neath the bed. It was true that there was no 
positive order that they should not be allowed 
to leam or to play; but Pierre thought proper to 
guard against the possibility of such an one be¬ 
ing given, as might be the case should the king 
hear of it. His caution was not without reason; 
for an order actually came for greater strictness, 
and closer confinement for the prisoners. 

The constitution of Francois bore up against 
it; but Henri drooped and failed. In vain did 
Frontignac, to whom Louise distractedly applied, 
petition the king for greater clemency. He took 
no notice of it whatever, and the child faded day 
by day under the watchful eye of Louise, who 
stealthily crept into the prison behind Pierre, 
and sometimes found a chance to secrete herself 
until he came again, and Pierre kindly shut his 
eyes that he might not see her. 

Poor Henri’s disease grew worse and worse. 
Francois said he was always calling for his 
mother, when Louise was not present. His de¬ 
lirium was of a mild and gentle character, and 
all his wandering thoughts were of flowers and 
blue streams, and angels with golden wings 
hovering about him, and of his mother beckoning 
him. They opened the prison door one morn¬ 
ing, and the boys were lying in each other’s 
arms. One of them had waked in heaven ! 

One would have thought that Francois would 
have mourned for Henri’s death and his own 
loneliness; but it was not so. He seemed to 
exult in the thought that Henri was safe with his 


dear mother; and to feel that he should not long 
be separated from him. Indeed, he was already 
beginning to fail; but in his case, the jail dis¬ 
temper which really carried off his brother, as¬ 
sumed a chronic form. It bent and disturbed 
die small limbs, but it did not attack the vital 
springs of life. * * * * * 

One bright, sunny morning when Spring was 
walking with gentle step upon the damp earth, 
whence pale, strange flowers sprang up about her 
feet, the prison door was set open, and it was 
announced that Louis Eleventh was dead;' and 
that his poor, oppressed prisoners were free. As 
well almost might it be told to the dead, as to 
that feeble, pale, deformed youth, who sat there 
on the poor, mean pallet—his seat by day, and 
his bed by night. 

Sorrow, desolation and confinement had done 
their work on Francois d’Armagnac; and liberty 
came all too late. The form which in childhood 
gave promise of a noble manhood, was shrunk 
and withered, never to grow again into fair pro¬ 
portions. The rosy face was pale and elongated, 
and the voice was feeble and unmusical. The 
sap of his life had been drained to meet a tyrant’s 
unjust decree, and he stood outside of humanity. 
Pierre Arnaut was now an old man, poor and 
without connections; and his good wife was also 
getting in years. 

“ You will never leave me,” be said to them, 
with the feeble voice of a child. “ Do not let me 
be alone any more!” And when the estates of 
the D’Armagnac family were restored to Fran¬ 
cois, now the Count d’Armagnac, he refused to 
occupy, unless Pierre and his wife and Louise 
inhabited the same home as himself. 

Sitting on some grassy mound in the garden, 
or in the library, looking over some prints, per¬ 
haps, but rarely reading or talking, quiet, gentle, 
and ever docile and affectionate, he passed away 
the remainder of his days. 

At last, ho came to the end of tho pilgrimage 
whence hope and happiness had been so nearly 
banished. Louise, faithful to the last, sat by his 
couch and held his passive hand. 

In tho west, large masses of brilliant clouds, 
purple, crimson and orange, were piled up above 
the setting sun. The eyes of Francois were 
fixed 'upon the gorgeous spectacle. The sun 
went down amidst all this purple glory, and the 
soft twilight succeeded. Not a word was spoken 
until two stars came out, “ like infant births of 
light;” then the silence was broken, and the 
words, “ Mother! Henri!” came from the lips of 
the dying, almost like the sound of a clarion. 
Louise started at the clear trumpet notes, and 
gazed upon the face of the dead! 
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THE WORKS OF NATURE. 


BT XACI KAUBICB. 


I low to climb the mountain’! brow 
At sunset's golden hour, 

And see the glowing orb of day, 

With calm, majestic, lingering ray 
Sink slowly out of power. 

I lore to see the pearly drop 
Steal soft o’er leaf and flower, 

And kiss with bright, pellucid Ups— 

As every sweet the glad bee sips— 

Pair Nature in her bower. 

I lore to listen to the song 
That eohoes through the grove: 

The little warblers full of glee, 

Are merry with their jubilee, 

In every bright alcove. 

I love to watch the sparkling brook 
Go dancing through the vale— 

Now gliding smooth along its course, 
Now leaping mad with furious force, 
From source that ne’er will fail. 

I love to stand by the ocean’s side, 

And hear the billows roar; 

And see the swelling, heaving tide, 
Which onward moves with restless pride, 
Sweep all that comes before. 


THE SMUGGLER OF SARK. 

BT HARRIET A. DAVISON. 


The island of Sark, on the northwest coast 
of France, is a beautiful little spot. It is compos¬ 
ed mostly of porphyry and jasper rocks, and rises 
out of the sea like the tomb of a Titan. During 
the reign of Elizabeth it was a savage sjwt, and 
she gave it to Holier, Lord of Saint Owtm. 

Philip of Cataret, a descendant of the first 
lord of Sark, was a simple fisherman. Philip 
owned a little cottage not far from the harbor of 
Gasselin, and descended to his boat by means of 
a rope and pole, for descents by paths made in 
the flint-like rock were very few and far between. 
When Philip had been successful in Ids fishing, 
he went to Saint Pierre, in the island of Guernsey, 
which is to the inhabitants of Sark like London 
and Paris to those living in its precincts. Gaily 
and cheerfully he went on his excursions, making 
a little, but contented and never envying the 
splendor of his uncles the barons. Judith, wife 
of Philip of Cataret, was called the handsomest 
woman in the country, and their son Holier gave 
promise of being the handsomest young man. 

Near Philip lived another family, a father, 
mother and their young daughter, whose name 
was Vaudin. The father had been, like Philip, a 
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sailor, or rather followed four different ways of 
life, farmer, sailor, hunter and soldior; but old 
wounds had obliged him to retire from the sea, 
and he aided his wife and Marion in selling their 
wares in the village. Marion and Holier, bom 
nearly at the same time, grew up side by side, 
partaking the same joys, weeping at the same 
sorrow. All at once Philip, formerly so gay, 
frank and jovial, became morose and taciturn. 
His absences from home were longer and more 
irregular, and his visits in Guernsey were almost 
lengthened into permanent stops. He worked 
less, and slept more, and his sleep was doubled 
by dreams. His tastes changed, as did his 
habits and even his language; he began to com¬ 
plain that the food was bad, the bod hard, the 
soup thin, the cider flat; he asked no longer, he 
commanded. Judith suffered with closed lips. 
But Holier, noticing the disagreeable change in 
his father, asked him the reason. Then Cataret 
took him out of hearing of his wife and told him 
strange things of the pleasures of places far away. 

“ I can have them, and you can, too," finished 
the father, in a tone he had never used before. 

“ How will that be done V 9 asked the boy. 

“ By becoming rich, my son. Do you wish 
to become so V* 

“ Why, father, have I not everything I need V* 

The face of Philip grew dark, and he sent his 
son away, who sadly thought that he must do 
evil to live so. At first the fisherman was absent 
a mouth, then two, then an entire season from 
his home in Sark. At each return, he seemed 
more impenetrable than ever. He would put on 
the table a bag of gold, but say nothing. 

One day his worthy wife determined to have 
this living secret explained by her husband. 
Philip had called for his equipments necessary 
for the sea, without saying more than usual about 
his departure. Judith followed him into the 
chamber with a heavy bag of gold in her hand, 
and said in a soft, but firm voice: 

“Philip of Cataret, see what you have given 
me in eight days, more than yon ever gave me 
in three months. It is a large sum to sell fish 
for. I do not ask what yon have hid from me ; 
you are master of your own words and actions, 
and have a right to carve oat my destiny as well 
as yours; bat we have received from God an in¬ 
nocent child who is to obey our wishes, and fol¬ 
low in onr steps, if they are not bad. I have 
some expenses to incur for onr son; Philip, can 
I touch this money V' 

“ Have I not given it to you, my dear wife 1 
Am I not sore yon will make a good use of it ?” 

“ The use does not purify the source, Philip. 
This money, was it honestly gained V* 
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“ Honestly!” said the husband, with an effort. 
It is the price of work and victory, Judith. 
Whan Elizabeth, queen of England and duchess 
of Normandy, gave this island to my ancestors, 
she made the best disposal of it possible. My 
uncles, to-day, possess the property of my fathers; 
is it because I have done wrong ? Has it come 
to such a pass, that you, the wife who bears my 
name, doubt my honesty V* 

“You do not answer my question, Philip. 
Here is twice as much as you ever had in two 
years. Where does it come from ?” 

“ I tell what I wish, and I do what I wish, is 
it not so V* replied he, coldly. “ The money I 
have given you belongs to me. If you have any 
scruples about it, sell our bouse; I will buy it 
back when I return/' And he left. More than 
a year passed without any news from him. 

Helier Cataret was eighteen and Marion Vau- 
din just seventeen, and they loved each other 
more than ever. Judith gained consolation from 
them, and quietly went her way, paying no atten¬ 
tion to the stories that were circulated about 
Philip. Judith often went to the rocks, search¬ 
ing vainly for the little red sail, the sight of 
which used to be so frequent and welcome. 
One day, when least expected, news of its ap¬ 
proach was announced. Madame Cataret, fol¬ 
lowed by Marion, went out with fear in her heart, 
but she was soon re assured, for her husband 
came forward. She did not at first recognize 
Philip, for his dress was that of a rich captain, 
and his step was grave and haughty. 

All the people assembled and followed him to 
his humble house, and he told them to go the 
next day to the Union, the only tavern in the 
place. For he had room for only a dozen at his 
table, and he would there give a splendid dinner. 

No one knew what Philip had said to his wife 
on his return; only people noticed that the joy 
of poor Judith did not last long, and that she 
was more sad and pale than ever. 

As to Philip, he was to all appearance a rich 
man. Judith had sold her house during his 
absence, and was now only a lodger in it. Philip 
bought it and remodelled it. A vessel arrived 
from France, filled with huge cases ; they con¬ 
tained furniture more beautiful than those of the 
Lord of Sark; they could hardly go into the 
house. The garden was laid out in beds and 
smooth paths were bordered with beautiful roses 
and laurels. This garden was enclosed by a 
wall, and over the massive gateway was carved 
the escutcheon of the family, as if Philip had been 
the eldest, instead of the youngest of the family. 

When the companions of his childhood, those 
who had alwayB been on familiar, intimate terms 


with him, asked him how he had gained all these 
riches, u By trade,” he would answer, though he 
never related any of his adventures. Boon it got 
rumored about that Philip of Cataret had sold 
Iris soul to the devil, as no other way of account¬ 
ing for his sudden wealth could be thought of. 

This time his wife did not seem sad, neither did 
*s he go as usual on the rocks to watch the last 
glimpse of the red sail. She seemed only to live 
for hor son. Sad things were passing between 
husband and wife, for she never spoke of them 
voluntarily, and to those who asked news of him 
she drooped her head, as if the image of Philip 
had been effaced from her heart by some crime. 

“ One day, after having talked with the priest, 
Madame Cataret made a visit*at her neighbor 
Yaudin’s. Her object was to ask Marion Yaudtn 
for her son. The old peopfe demurred, because 
the ways of Philip had become so strange. 

" We are Christians, neighbor Judith, and our 
daughter is the daughter of a Christian; and we 
do not know that Philip is one. However, this 
is not our children’s faults, nor thine I think.” 

So it was settled that Helier shonld have 
Marion for his wife, but they were not to see 
each other as often as formerly. Helier knew all 
that had passed; knew what was said of his 
father, and in an agony of rage and anxiety he 
demanded of the priest,who had been his instructor 
if his father was a sorcerer. He received an 
answer to the contrary, and went home satisfied. 

The next week Philip of Cataret was again 
with his family. He stayed a little while and 
during bis stay informed his wife that on his 
next voyage Helier was to accompany him. 
Judith questioned bittt as to his destination, but 
received no satisfaction. She was merely com¬ 
manded to have her son in readiness. 

One night Philip left the house secretly and 
did not return till the next morning. The next 
night the same thing happened, and his son 
resolved to watch, him and find out where lie 
went. It was the njjght before Helier was to 
leave, and bidding hi$good night, Judith placed 
on his finger a beautiful ring,' eaying, “ Take 
care of it, my son, it will bring you happiness.” 

When all was still Philip left the house and his 
son followed cautiously. Although Philip did 
not know he was watched, he took every precau¬ 
tion to avoid pursuit; doubling like a fox when 
pursued by dogs; and stopping to listen at 
every tom. Hearing nothing he took his way 
quickly to what was called the Coupee, a sort of 
isthmus joining the two parts of the island, the 
Great Sark and Little Sark. Helier followed his 
fiither cautiously, when suddenly he saw him dis¬ 
appear as if swallowed up in the earth. With 
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trembling limbs and face covered with a cold 
sweat, he walked forward and came to a fissure 
in the rock. He knelt down on the edge and 
looked down at the sea flashing with phosphores¬ 
cent light beneath him. There was no moon, but 
by the light of the stars he thought he saw his 
father suspended by a rope, half way between the 
tops of the rocks and the sea. All the stories 
of magic Holier had heard of his father flashed 
through his mind. The hour, the place, the low 
mounings of the sea, together with his intense 
anxiety, nearly unmanned him. His head swam, 
a faintness came over him, and he fell to the 
earth, but, as he did so his hands touched a mas¬ 
sive iron ring, firmly imbedded in the rocks, to 
which was attached a strong cable. This single 
explanation restored him to self-possession and 
coolness. What he had thought was magic, was 
only a gymnastic feat. Helier seized the rope 
and began to descend. The rocks were said to 
abound in caves, but few were daring enough to 
search for them. Helier paused not to consider 
what would be the consequences of his act, he 
only know that he was following his father. After 
a painful descent of some hundred feet or more, 
the young man touched the rocks and heard the 
sound of voices, echoing in the cave before which 
ho stood. Creeping along carefully he placed 
himself behind a sort of natural pillar, from 
whence he could listen unobserved to the men 
who were assembled in the cave. They were 
seated on barrels, and talked of their business. 
Upon the floor, at their feet, was a prisoner 
bound with cords and his mouth gagged; he was 
dressed in the uniform of a custom-house officer. 
Fb'r a few years past there had been a custom¬ 
house established for the good of the island, to 
prevent the sale of brandy to English smugglers. 

The ffcces of the smugglers were fierce and 
bronzed. One among them was black; he was 
a negro; but as young Cataret had never before 
seen one, he thought for a surety he was the evil 
one. They spoke in English, more or less ac¬ 
cented, but Helier did not see his father among 
them; and as he was reaching forward in order 
to 6ee better, his feet slipped upon the wet, moss- 
covered rock, and he fell with a loud crash. 

At the noise the men sprang up, grasping 
their knives and pistols. The imprudent youth 
was raised, and brought forward, and placed 
upon a barrel. “ Who is it ?—Who are you I— 
Where does he come from 1—From the moon ? 
—A clerk ?—A scholar 1—A spy«—Some rope! 
—Yes, to the boat with the other one!—A weight 
for the neck!—Say thy prayers !” 

" Who speaks of tying a stone to the neck of 
my son V* said he whom the young man sought 


for. “ A Cataret the spy of the custom-house! 
Do it if you dare ! Let us go V* 

And seizing his son as an eagle does his prey, 
he led him to the little strip of beach. The others 
resumed their talking and drinking. 

“ What did you come here for V* asked Philip. 

“ To know where you went nights, father.” 

“ Ah ? Well, it is not so very wrong, my dear 
Helier. It was thy mother who sent tbee V* 

“No.” 

“ As common spy, then.” 

" Father 1” And the young man’s voice was 
indignant. 

“W r ell, well, that is good. How did you 
come here ? by the road from Singa ?” 

“ No, by the rope, as you came.” 

The incredulous father seized roughly the hand 
he held ; Helier uttered a cry of pain. Philip 
dropped the hand and his eye flashed with pride. 

“ Why did you wish to know where I went V 9 
asked the smuggler, in a softer tone. 

“ Because my mother weeps, and I love her.” 

“ A reproach, my son ? You know now, do 
you not ? And, now that you know, it will be 
worse for your mother than for you. You be¬ 
long to us, and you will not again ascend. I 
would have chosen for you a different life. It is 
too late now to retract. Let us enter the cave, 
and close the bond; a glass of brandy, a poniard 
in your hand, an oath, and you are a free-trader. 
You came of your own accord to prove that your 
heart is brave. Embrace me, my dear son !” 

“ My father,” answered Helier, “ I owe you 
obedience in all things right, and resistance in 
evil. I have heard what your companions spoke 
about! They are not free traders, they are mur¬ 
derers ! What will they do to the unfortunate man 
now in their power V* 

“ What they would have done to you if it had 
not been for me, boy. It is violence for violence! 
The custom-house officers kill us, we kill the 
custom-house officers! The tide rises, let us go!” 

“ I tell you I will not go! for my mother, for 
Marion, who calls me.” 

“ Invoke neither the one nor the other,” said 
Philip, in a sad voice; “ you will return to them 
no more. You came at your own risk. Remain!” 

Without letting go his hold on his child, the 
captain of the smugglers put his fingers to his 
lips and gave a shrill whistle. The negro came 
at the signal, and they spoke together in Portu¬ 
guese. A few minutes afterwards, they were all 
assembled, the barrel%were shipped. The*sea 
covered the beach; the red sail was afloat. 
They carried the officer on board first, still bound 
^nd gagged. Then they took the young man 
who was dumb with despair. The smugglers 
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embarked after, and Philip wading knee deep in 
the water, came to his son, and throwing his 
cloak over his shoulders said, passing the back 
of his hand across his eyes, “Farewell, boy! 
Good-by, all! Take care of my child.” 

He unfastened the cable, gave one last look, 
and disappeared among the rocks. When the 
red sail was ontside the island of Guernsey, in 
deep, blue water, they tied a stone to the neck of 
the officer, and threw him overboard. So anxious 
were they in preparing for his immersion, they 
did not see Philip's son as he plunged into the 
water. The darkness, and the rolling thunder, 
prevented their seeing or hearing where he fell. 

After the fatal embarkation of Helier, Philip 
returned home and said to Judith; “ I have seen 
Helier. The tide was just right and I ordered 
him to set out.” This he said without a sign of 
emotion. But the next day, as he was conversing 
with the sailors on board his cutter, one of them 
said, pointing to an object floating among the 
rocks, “ If I had not seen the captain's cloak on 
his back, I should say that it was floating on the 
top of yonder wave!” 

Philip, hearing that, looked and saw only too 
plainly the cloak he had given his son, floating 
on the water. A frightful presentiment seized 
him, for he loved his child very fondly. “ O, sea, 
hast thou then swallowed up ray child ?” Then 
leaving immediately, waiting not for his cargo, 
risking all, he soon rejoined the red sail. The 
negro related what had happened, and he split 
the black sailor's head with an axe. Then he 
sent the red sail to Sark, with a letter for the 
priest, which contained these words : 

“ Helier, your son and mine has l>een killed. I 
am the cause of his death. Tell his mother that 
I shall never return. She may do as she pleases 
about wearing mourning for me.” 

Madame Cataret fainted when she heard this. 
Even his crime could not wholly efface her love 
for her husband, and she almost adored her son. 

Tliree years passed away and two women came 
in the autumn to a little cottage in Catel, in the 
island of Guernsey, dressed in mourning; they 
were Marion Vaudin and Madame Cataret. 
Marion's father and mother were with her also. 

When they had been some time in Catel, a 
handsome, rich stranger came to visit in the 
village. He saw Marion's pale but still beautiful 
face at church, and was attracted by it. In a 
village where everybody is known, it was an easy 
thing to get acquainted, and soon Monsieur Ber¬ 
tram was the avowed suitA* of Marion Vaudin. 
She refused to countenance hi9 addresses, re¬ 
mained deaf to the words of her father and 
mother,and was faithful to the memory of her love. 


One day Madame Cataret and Marion were 
conversing together when Monsieur.Bertram was 
announced. Marion rose and left the room, 
deputing Madame Cataret to receive him. He 
seemed much disappointed at finding only Judith, 
and gave her a ring which be wished her to pre¬ 
sent in his name to Marion. The moment 
Madame Cataret saw the ring she uttered a cry: 
“Murder! murder! help me all! Here is the 
man who killed my son!” 

The ring was the one she had given to her son 
the last time she saw him, as she proved beyond 
a doubt by opening the stone, and showing en¬ 
graved underneath, the names of telier and 
Marion. Bertram grew pale and stammered out 
incoherent excuses—said he had purchased the 
ring of a Jew pedler, well known in the island 
under the name of Levy. Levy was sought for, 
but he was absent. Levy returned and was 
accused by both Monsieur Bertram and Madame 
Cataret, and tltough he solemnly swore that until 
that moment, he had never bought, sold or seen 
the ring, he was thrown into prison; for what 
was his word compared to that of the rich, pow¬ 
erful banker ' 

The day before the trial of the Jew, a stranger 
entered the village and went directly to the bailiff 
and ordered the Jew, who until then had always 
borne the character of an honest man, to be set at 
liberty, for he was innocent, as he could prove. 
Leaving the house of the bailiff, he went to the 
Vaudins' cottage. He paused at ihe door and 
his eyes were full of tears, as extending his arms, 
he cried, “ Marion !” She answered “ Helier!” 
fell fainting in his arms. They thought her dead, 
but, though for a long time insensible, she revived 
to realize her joy. Madame Cataret seemed to 
renew her youth from the time her son returned. 

After jumping into the water, Helier swam as 
long as his strength would permit, and then lost 
all consciousness. When he recovered his senses 
he was lying on the deck of a piratical vessel. 
He was kindly treated, and when wholly restored 
to health and strength, for his fatigue and expos¬ 
ure in the water brought on a fever, he was asked 
to join them, but this he sturdily refused. Seeing 
him so obstinate, he was placed in a vessel bound 
for Quebec. Before leaving the pirates he gave 
his mother’s ring to the captain, as it was tbe 
only return he could make for his kindness. The 
captain was Monsieur Bertram, the pretended 
banker. The reason of his not wishing to say 
how he came by the ring, was explained. He 
would not voluntarily avow himself a pirate. 

Helier returned to Canada with his mother and 
wife, the happy Marion. Well was she repaid 
for her years of patient, hopeful faithfulness. 
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WIND FANCIES. 


BT OBTOJf B. HXSS. 

Softly the summer wind 
Steals o'er the lea, 

Waring the hanging Tine, 

Rustling the tree; 

Like gentle balm it comes, 

Laden with sweet perfumes. 

And with soft voices that whisper to me, 
Telling me pleasant tales, dear lore, of thee; 

How, in its rumblings mid 
Haunts of the rose, 

Seeking where sweets were hid, 

Richer than those 
Breeees ever bore along, 

Vainly it searched among 
Flowers the sweetest, o’er garden and heath, 
Till on thy red lips it tasted thy breath. 

And while caressingly 
Lingered It there. 

Twining lore-knots for me 
In thy brown hair, 

Bolt, through thy lips apart, 

Beep from thy gentle heart, 

Pore as thy spirit, a prayer was set free— 
Ask not the winds if it was for me. 

Cool came the summer breese, 

9 Fanning my brow— 

Sighing, away it is 
Gone from me now: 

Murmuring good-by to me; 

Bearing a sigh for thee; 

Leaving me thoughtfully pondering, if thou 
Lorest like the sephyr that’s leaving me now. 


CONFESSIONS OF A FLIRT. 


BT ELIZABETH BOUTON. 

** I really wonder that you are not yet mar¬ 
ried, Mabel! ” said Alice Fleming, turning from 
the mirror where she was adjusting her hair, and 
addressing her friend Mabel Heath, who reclined 
listlessly on a sofa with an open volume in her 
hand. 

** Do you 1 ” responded Mabel, carelessly 
glancing over the top of her book while she 
turned the leaf and continued reading. 

44 Indeed I do; and I think besides it is very 
selfish for you to bury yourself in a book, when 
I am longing to hear your voice. We have been 
so long separated that I am jealous of whatever 
divides your attention with myself; and you 
know that one week of the three to which you 
have limited your stay with me is already past, 
and when the remaining two are ended, who can 
tell when we may meet again ? ” 

44 True,” said Mabel, rising and laying aside 


her book; “ but forgive me now, and I will try 
not to be so thoughtless again.” 

“Thank you, Bella dear; but, as I was say¬ 
ing, I cannot but wonder, that while all our less 
beautiful and talented schoolmates are married 
and settled in life, you alone, the brightest and 
fairest of the band, are still * in maiden medita¬ 
tion fancy free.* I am sure, had I been in your 
place, surrounded by such a host of admirers as 
used to follow in your train, I should have lost 
my heart to some one of them long ago.” 

“ Very likely! ” said Mabel, and there was a 
tinge of satire in her voice and a slight curl of 
her beautiful lip; 44 but mine is not a heart to be 
lost so easily. Indeed,” she added with a laugh, 

«I have tried a dozen time to give it away, but 
the perverse thing refuses to go at my bidding, 
and sticks to me like the curse of Cain, in spite 
of all my efforts to be rid of it. And a most 
troublesome possession it is, I assure you; always 
insisting on being heard when I least care to lis¬ 
ten to it, and compelling me to obey its dictates, 
instead of consulting my interests, as a rational 
being should.” 

« How unreasonable! No wonder you would 
like to be rid of it; but can you tell me how 
many of your rejected suitors have committed sui¬ 
cide or died of broken hearts in consequence of 
the perversity of the thing, as you call it V* 

44 Broken hearts, indeed! you are very senti¬ 
mental for a woman who has been four years 
married. I have no doubt you think that had 
you rejected Hervey Fleming, he would have 
hung himself on the nearest tree; while I am 
just as certain that he would have fallen in love 
with the next pretty face he met, and been ready 
to endorse the sentiment of somebody who told 
more truth than all the bag-crowned sentimen¬ 
talists ever wrote, when he said that, 

“ First love Is a pretty romance, 

But not quite so lasting as second, 

For where one awake* from its trance 
There’s a great stock of bliss in a second. 

And though poets their raptures may tell 
Who never were put to the test, 

A first love is all very well, 

Bat believe me, the last love’s the best.” 

I remember when I fancied that masculine 
hearts were really composed of as brittle materials 
as poets and novelists would have us think; but I 
long since learned that they were made of sterner 
stuff than to be shivered by a woman's frown.” 

“But how did you gain that knowledge? 
One would suppose you had been jilted yourself, 
instead of trifling with others as you are accused 
of doing.” 

“ It is easy to see that you have provoked this 
discussion only to make me tell my experience; 
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and as yon have such faith in attachments begun 
in childhood, I will go back to our school days 
and begin with Arthur Wells. You remember 
Arthur with bis slight form, gentle manners, and 
pretty girlish face, and how you laughed when I 
told you I thought Nature to blame for not haying 
made him a girl, and his coarse, hoydenish, 
romping sister Sarah a boy. There was a deli* 
cacy in Arthur's attentions, quite unusual in a 
schoolboy; and of all my stripling admirers he 
was the favorite. When at eighteen years of age 
he went away to learn book-keeping in the count¬ 
ing-house of a wealthy uncle in a distant city, I 
parted with him with sincere regret. 

44 When, after two years, he came back to spend 
a few weeks at home, he had become a tall, grace¬ 
ful young man, but with the beaming eyes and 
silken hair of his boyhood, and everybody re¬ 
marked how handsome he had grown; but I 
thought little of his manly beauty, for my heart 
was lying low, in the grave of my loved and 
honored father, who had gone down in the 
strength of manhood to the silent city of the 
dead. And while I longed for sympathy in this 
my first great sorrow, he tulked with boyish sim¬ 
plicity of my looking so oddly in my sable 
weeds, and wondered that I, who used to be so 
merry, could be so still and smile so sadly. 

41 With his twenty years he was still a boy in 
thought and feeling, while I, who had seen but 
sixteen summers, was an earnest, thoughtful 
woman; for when the heart has learned how 
much of suffering it can bear, its childhood has 
departed. I saw that he could not understand 
my feelings, and so locked them in my own 
heart, and when he asked me at parting to cor¬ 
respond with him, I told him I would always be 
glad to hear from him and to know of his welfare, 
but declined promising to answer his letters, and 
he forbore to urge it. I saw that he felt hurt, 
but he was too proud to complain, while Sarah, 
who was present, called me proud and cold, and 
accused me of holding myself aloof, and thinking, 
because I was pretty and fancied myself smart, 
that I was better than my mates. Arthur had 
been in the habit of sending me books and 
papers, but he never sent another or came to see 
me when he visited his parents, and I only know 
that he still lives in the city and was married 
long ago. 

44 Jerry Cameron, Horace Graham, Louis 
Kimble, and several others were among my early 
admirers, and I liked them all, for when time 
and the natural buoyancy of youthful spirits had 
restored my wonted cheerfulness, there was a 
warm corner in my heart for all ijfho sought my 
friendship. I thidk I could have clasped all 


God's creatures in one embrace, if my arms would 
have held them all. The young ladies with 
whom I mingled in society were so many dear 
sisters, their brothers were my brothers, and I 
rode, talked, and danced with all who sought my 
company, never questioning their motives or 
considering the probability of any among them 
becoming suitors for my hand, so long as they 
never spoke of love; and I was greatly amused 
when I first heard myself accused of coquetting 
with those I had never suspected guilty of 
harboring any sentiment for me warmer than 
friendship. 

44 My first serious annoyance was a Mr. Kinney, 
who came to spend a few days with some cousins 
in the village, and, for some inexplicable reason, 
enlisted at once into my service—though I would 
gladly have dispensed with the honor, for I 
had never seen any one I disliked so much. 
Others called him witty, fine-looking, gentlemanly 
and agreeable, but I was blind to his attractions, 
and he seemed equally oblivious of my dislike; 
and though I constantly declined his civilities, 
he persisted in following me from place to place, 
paying me the most marked attention wherever 
I went, and praising me in the most extravagant 
terms when I was absent. 

44 If I shrunk away from him, and became silent 
and reserved when he approached, he was de¬ 
lighted with such modest diffidence in one so 
beautiful; and if I treated him with cold disdain, 
he was astonished at queenly dignity in one so 
young. 

44 Of course his cousins, Kitty and Mary Bar¬ 
ton, did all in their power to add to my discom¬ 
fort by repeating his compliments to me ; and as 
he prolonged his stay week after week, and called 
as often as he could find a pretext for doing so, 
I became almost desperate under the infliction. 

44 But all things earthly have an end, and he 
at last announced his determination of leaving, 
and came to bid me good-by. I received him 
more cordially than I had ever been able to do 
before, for 1 was very happy at the prospect of 
parting with him; and thought his visit was 
drawn out to an unconscionable length, the cer¬ 
tainty of its being the last enabled me to bear it 
with equanimity, and when he offered his hand 
at parting, and asked if I would not think of him 
some times when he was gone, I readily gave 
the required promise, for I was sure I should 
never be able to forget him. 

44 A few weeks later I received a letter from him 
containing a bombastic and passionate avowal of 
undying affection, unbounded admiration, and 
idolatrous love, and begging me to be his wife. 
I was petrified with astonishment and blinded 
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with rage, for it suddenly occurred to me that hk 
ineffable self-conceit had led him to attribute my 
avoidance of him to the coyness of love. But I 
think he must have been convinced of his mis¬ 
take when he received my answer by next mail. 

“ I saw him once, a long time afterwards, and 
tried to avoid a recognition, but some one offi¬ 
ciously introduced him, and he ‘ believed he had 
once had the honor of Miss Keiths acquaint¬ 
ance/ When next I heard of him he had com¬ 
mitted matrimony instead of suicide, as you 
pleasantly suggested disappointed swains were 
apt to do. 

“A few months after Mr. Kinney's case was 
disposed of, I became acquainted with Charley 
Fielding, and soon learned to like one as much 
as I had disliked the other. He was less hand¬ 
some than some others of my acquaintances, but 
he had sucha genial joyous-heartedness, mingled 
with so much of manly sincerity, and such a true, 
noble soul looked out from his eyes that he was 
deservedly a favorite with all who knew him. 
He came several times to see me, and I began to 
watch impatiently for his coming, though I never 
told him I was glad to see him or asked him to 
call again, for I thought he only came to pass an 
idle hour, and would gladly have concealed even 
from myself the secret of my growing preference, 
till one day he startled me by an abrupt acknowl¬ 
edgement of affection. What he said I scarcely 
knew, for soon as he commenced speaking I had 
an intuitive knowledge of what was coming, and 
became too much confused to hear distinctly, but 
I comprehended that he cherished a deeper re¬ 
gard for me than I had ever dared to hope, and 
wished to know my feelings in return. 

“ But it was so sudden, so unlooked for, that 
had my life depended on it I could not have 
articulated a syllable; but stood silent and trem¬ 
bling beneath the anxious inquiring eyes that 
sought my own. He must have construed my 
silence into annoyance or displeasure; for when, 
after the lapse of several seconds that seemed to 
me so many hours, I ventured to raise my eyes, 
he extended his hand and said, so coldly and so 
proudly, * Good-by, Miss Keith, we may never 
meet again; ' and in another moment he was 
gone. I hoped he would return, but he did not; 
and, as I would not inquire for him, it was some 
weeks before I knew that he had gone to the 
West Indies with an invalid relative, and would 
not return till the next summer. It was evident 
he cared very little for me, or be would not have 
gone without a better understanding, and I 
proudly resolved to forget him, and was some¬ 
times angry with myself that I succeeded no 
better in banishing him from my thoughts. 


“ Then there was Percy dark, who was ten 
years older than I, and seemed always to consider 
me as a child, though I had reached my twentieth 
year. He would never call me Miss Keith or 
Mabel, even in company. I was only * Little 
Bella ’ to him whatever I might be to others, and 
I was often annoyed by the childish epithets he 
bestowed on me, as well as by what seemed the 
assumption of superiority with which he would 
lecture me in his grave, quiet way for my way¬ 
wardness ; but he was very kind, and I regarded 
him as one of my best and truest friends, and 
sought his advice as I would that of an elder 
brother. 

“ No wonder I was astonished when he told 
me of the deep earnest love with which he had 
regarded me from my childhood; how he had 
watched the development of my powers as I grew 
to womanhood, and waited for the time when he 
could ask me to he his * own dear little wife/ I 
could not believe him serious, and even when I 
saw that his cheek grew pale and hisjip quivered 
with emotion, I laughed at his proposal as a jest. 
I must either laugh or weep, and would not en¬ 
courage him by any show of sympathy; and 
though I knew he must despise me for my heart- 
lessness, it was better so, I thought, for he would 
feel less pain at finding his love unrequited if he 
learned to scorn its object. 

“But 0, how bitterly I reproached myself 
when he was gone for the blindness with which I 
had unconsciously encouraged his delusive hopes i 
I had never shod such hitter tears since I stood 
beside my father's grave as I wept that night. I 
had even an absurd idea of writing to him, accept¬ 
ing his offer, and devoting my life to his happi¬ 
ness, as an atonement for my unintentional fault. 
Would not that have been romantic ? I thought 
then that it would be heroic. After such a 
wretched night as only sentimental people know, 
I fell asleep just at daybreak, and awoke with 
the thought that by following the resolution with 
which I had gone to sleep I should do him a 
great wrong, for I could not so completely live a 
lie all my life as to prevent hk seeing that my 
heart was not in my duties, and being made 
miserable by the discovery. 

“ I think I suffered more from his disappoint¬ 
ment than he, for he gradually changed his quiet 
studious habits, for a life of gaiety, and was soon 
a leader in the ranks of pleasure. But he never 
scolded or petted me, or called me ‘ Little Bella' 
as before, and I used to listen to the merry jests 
that flowed so freely from his lips, and wonder 
if he was really as happy as he seemed, or 
whether men were like ourselves, most mirthful 
when most sad. 
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“ Once, some months after his proposal, I met 
him at a brilliant assemblage of the fashionable 
and gay, and a lady, behind whose chair he was 
standing, beckoned me to her, and as I stood 
beside her a moment in a position to hide him 
from observation, he bent down and pressed his 
lips to the hand I had laid on the back of his 
chair. I started at the touch, and looking np 
met a look that sent a pang to my heart and 
made mo sad the remainder of the evening, it 
was so full of hopeless anguish. But he didn’t 
die of grief — not he. He married like a sensible 
man, and is leading the prosy, hum-drum, com¬ 
fortable life of married people in general. 

“ Then there was Fred Gordon; wild, impul¬ 
sive, warm-hearted Fred, with many noble quali¬ 
ties, and as many glaring defects. He had two 
sisters: sweet, artless, brown-eyed Fannie, and 
laughing, sunny-haired Eva. How I loved them 
both, and Fred I regarded almost as much, and 
with the same sisterly affection.’ Judge, then, of 
my dismay, when Fannie, in her simple-hearted¬ 
ness, began to talk of how happy we would be as 
sisters, and I found that he spoko to them of me 
as his intended, and that our union was looked 
upon by the family as certain. 

“ I ought to have known while I laughed, and 
talked, and danced, and sung with him, where it 
would all end, and that when I praised him when 
he pleased, or scolded him when he teased me, 
his vanity might draw more flattering inferences 
from my words and actions than they were in¬ 
tended to convey; but I believe all young girls 
are fools, at least I know that I was one, and see 
no reason for supposing myself an exception to 
the general rule. 

“After Fannie's revelation I tried to be very 
circumspect in all I said or did, — to guard every 
look or word, and if possible to convince him that 
* I remained Mr. Gordon, most sincerely your 
friend/ but that I had no warmer sentiment to 
bestow, and thus to escape the dreaded overture. 
But it needs must come and ours was a broken 
friendship. The girls too seemed to look upon 
me as the destroyer of their brother's happiness, 
and though I would gladly have told them how-' 
little I had intended to act the trifler, and how 
much I regretted what had happened, they 
shunned all approaches to the subject; and 
though I still loved them as well as ever, I was 
forced to accept a cold, formal friendship in re¬ 
turn. I think that but for the publicity such a 
course would have given the affair they would 
have broken off our intimacy. 

“ Next came Harry Neal, who was one of the 
most worthy young men of my acquaintance, 
and thought * my word the gospel, and my will 


the law.' No doubt it would have been a very 
sensible disposal of my hand to have given it to 
him, but I was not a sensible young lady then, 
any more than now, and as I had acquired suffi¬ 
cient penetration from recent experience to dis¬ 
cover that he only wanted a favorable opportunity 
to declare himself, I contrived to quarrel with 
him in such a way that he could only blame him¬ 
self, and then took care to avoid giving him an 
opportunity of seeking a reconciliation. I always 
felt in thinking of it as if I had been guilty of 
meanness, but I was heartily sick of triumphing 
over the victims of my coquettish arts, as I was 
accused of doing. 

“ He grew moody, shunned society, and be¬ 
came a picture of dejection, and there was no 
lack of gossip among our acquaintance to insinu¬ 
ate that disappointment Mike a worm in the bud' 
preyed in his whiskered cheek. For my part I 
always believed that he was afflicted with jaun¬ 
dice, especially when a few months later he 
married and settled down apparently the most 
contented of mortals. 

“Walter Harris, the most incomparable of 
dancing partners, became suddenly sentimental 
in the midst of waltzes and cotillons, and made 
love in time to music; but I would as soon have 
thought of listening to a declaration from a fiddle- 
bow. He and Fred Gordon are still bachelors, 
and while Fred sows wild oats with praiseworthy 
diligence, Walter dances as gracefully, and I 
have no doubt with as light a heart as ever. 

“ Jerry Cameron made advances, but though 
he was one of the earliest and at one time the 
most favored of my cavaliers, I had discovered 
that beneath his pleasing address was hidden a 
sordid, selfish nature, and that his sparkling wit 
could too easily take the form of malicious and 
ill-natured satire, and wondered how I could 
ever have liked him. He too remains single, 
and wealth appears to be the only brido he 
wants. 

“ Louis Kimble followed suit, and Louis was 
such a dear, delightful, pretty fellow; but I would 
no more marry a universally acknowledged pretty 
fellow than I would plight my faith to a poodle 
or canary. Luckily, however, there is a diversi¬ 
ty of tastes in such matters, and Mrs. Kimble 
evidently thinks she lias drawn a first class prize 
in the matrimonial lottery, in marrying the ele¬ 
gant Louis. 

“ Robert Stanley had for some time been one 
of our most frequent visitors, but whether he was 
paying court to mama or myself, I could hardly 
have told, until he confided to a friend, that he 
was * charmed with Bella. He could not help 
being pleased with her, but he feared as much as 
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he admired her, for he was afraid she would have 
no scruples about stealing a fellow's soul, if she 
could get it and make no return.' Of course his 
confidant lost no time in communicating to me 
what he had learned. You know young gentle¬ 
men never betray each other's confidence. It is 
only the female part of creation who are ever 
guilty of such treachery. Poor Robert! I 
thought he had need of all the soul with which 
nature had endowed him, and that it would be an 
act of meanness to deprive him of the smallest 
portion of it, and took care to keep him at such 
a distance that I should be in no danger of yield¬ 
ing to temptation, and picking his pocket of so 
▼aluable an article. He followed mo awhile 
longer, apparently much puzzled and disconcert¬ 
ed at my coldness, and then suddenly married a 
pretty, lovable little girl, and became to all ap¬ 
pearances the happiest of Benedicts. 

“ Then, too, Esquire Norton came from his 
dingy counting room, to place his heart and hand 
at my disposal. A hand that was never open to 
relieve the wants of suffering humanity, and a 
heart as dry and dusty as his ledger, and hard as 
the gold he worshiped. Singular as it may seem, 
I declined the honor of his alliance; and he 
wooed and won a brilliant devotee of fashion, 
who seems to find equipage, dress and splendor 
good substitutes for happiness, and presides over 
his elegant establishment with inimitable grace. 

“And stiff-rig Major Garland came down from 
his pedestal of pride, and asked me to * do him 
the distinguished honor of sharing his name and 
fortune.' The name was well enough, the for¬ 
tune unexceptionable, but the incumbrance. Ugh 1 

“ There were others, but I am tired of enum¬ 
erating them, and think that I have already 
proved that though love may be as potent a pas¬ 
sion as any that sways the heart of man, its 
effects are seldom very disastrous." 

“ But, Mabel, dear," questioned Alice, “ did 
you never see Charley Fielding again ?" 

“ O, yea 1 he came back at last, and for awhile 
kept haughtily at a distance, but at length ven¬ 
tured to approach me in company, and then to 
call on me at home, and continued to repeat the 
experiment occasionally for several months; but 
he was jealous of every one who approached me, 
and I could not conceive how he had acquired a 
right to know how much or how little I cared 
for any one but himself, and did not take much 
pains to satisfy his curiosity. And, besides, he 
was evidently too proud to commit himself again, 
without more encouragement than I would con¬ 
descend to give; and so the distance between us 
grew wider every time we met, until he absented 
himself altogether, and finally left the place. 


“ When last I heard of him he had attained a 
position that, highly as I had appreciated him, I 
had never supposed him competent to fill, and 
was still unmarried; for * our distinguished rep¬ 
resentative,' as the newspapers call him, is proba¬ 
bly more fastidious than simple Charley Fielding. 
He has probably quite forgotten Mabel Keith, 
and I have learned to wonder how I could ever 
have been so silly as to fancy that I loved 
him." 

Hon. Charles Fielding was a cousin of Alice's 
husband, and she had long suspected him of 
cherishing an unfortunate, perhaps hopeless, at¬ 
tachment for somebody, she could never guess 
who; and now she fancied herself quite too 
shrewd to be deceived by the declaration that 
“ she wondered how she <$uld ever have been 
so silly," with which she thought Mabel was 
trying to cheat herself. That young lady, how¬ 
ever, knew nothing of the relationship, and con¬ 
sequently when Mr. Fielding again sought her 
favor, could not suspect that he had been in¬ 
fluenced by any revelations from her friend; and 
it was not till she had been several montlis a 
wife, and in a fit of her old perversity assured 
her husband that she did not care half so much 
for him as he imagined, and had only married 
him because society was so organized as to make 
marriage a kind of necessity, that she learned he 
knew how long and vainly she had striven to 
forget him. 

THE USE OF ARSENIC AS A COSMETIC. 

We have been favored with the following ex¬ 
tract from a private letter from London, for the 
authenticity of which we can vouch, although, 
for obvious reasons, the communication is strictly 
confidential: “ I have several times used arsenic 
dissolved in water to wash my face, when I have 
had freckles from getting in the sun; and very 
often my hands, to get stains off and make them 
Jook white. I have always thought it a common 
thing, and was surprised to hear there was any 
danger in doing it." And the Kelso Chronicle 
observes that it can be proved by many a shep¬ 
herd on the green hill-sides of Scotland, that ar¬ 
senic, dissolved in water, can be gsed with im¬ 
punity. Each autumn, at the sheep-dipping pe¬ 
riod, a solution of arsenic, with other ingredients, 
is prepared, so strongly poisonous that a .few 
drops lapped bv a dog, or falling into the mouth 
of a sheep, will produce speedy death. Yet in 
this mixture the hands, and, to some extent, legs, 
of the' shepherds are steeped for weeks together. 
We feel it to bo a matter of mere justice to give 
publicity to theso statements, but we must ob¬ 
server that it would be a great mistake to sup¬ 
pose they at all encourage the practice in ques¬ 
tion .—Edinburgh Evening Courant. 


Ceremony keeps up all things; it is like a pen¬ 
ny glass to a rich spirit, or some excellent water; 
without it the water were spilt, the spirit list. 
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LIFE’S SUNSHINE. 

BT DR. J. HATRKS. 

0, ye disaffected mopers, 

Brer wedded close to strife; 

Drinking gall till ye are topers— 
Stumbling over sunny life! 

Is there not a ray of gladness 
Dancing round your gloomy heart? 

Why this cheerless, moping sadness? 
Nature smiles in every part! 

Joys forever are abounding, 

Floating gaily o'er the earth; 

And the inner voices sounding, 
Answer well their priceless worth! 

Even in the intent’s prattle, 

Mirth in merry accent rings; 

Joyous as the streamlet’s rattle, 

Or the bird that ceaseless sings! 

Why, then, fret the soul with sorrow? 
Sorrow that can ne’er atone; 

Woe that brings a darker morrow, 
Shutting up the soul alone! 

Better ter to hope and cherish 
Glimpses of a brighter day; 

Faith and hope will never perish, 
Though they’ve but a single ray! 

What if friendless and forsaken, 

Will repining aught restore? 

Think! are all but you mistaken? 
None that loves you evermore? 

Storms and elouds in life will gather, 
As yon battle with the strife; 

But the greater part’s fair weather— 
Look to the sunny side of life! 


THE WAY ’TWAS DONE. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 

Tom had gone away with the horses—the last 
train of cars had been gone two hours—the line 
of coaches had not commenced their summer’s 
running, and I wanted to go to the village of San- 
down, three miles off. Now what was I to do ? 
It was a terrible day in June; the hottest, and 
driest, and dustiest that you ever remember. 
Moreover, there was the least shadow of a black 
cloud in the Occident, which threatened a damp 
jacket to the individual who might have the 
temerity to venture forth about sunset. 

But my business at the village was urgent, 
pressing-very! As you’re a pretty good friend 
of mine, reader, I don’t mind telling you about 
it, though, of course, you’ll think just as I did, 
that it was urgent—pressing—very! 

Melissa Grant and I were great friends once, 
we are now, for that matter; but as Melissa lives 
in the western part of Texas, and I am here in 
New Hampshire, we don’t get much chance for 


social intercourse. But this terrible day in June 
that I’ve commenced to unite about, Melissa 
resided with her highly respectable and venerable 
parents in the rural and delightfully magnificent 
village of Skunkton, in the thrifty and prosperous 
State of Maine. O, if I only possessed the won¬ 
derful, descriptive powers of some writers, what a 
place I would make—in the reader’s imagina¬ 
tion—of that Skunkton in the State of Maine. 

Melissa and I had attended school together, 
and at parting had vowed irrevocable and ever¬ 
lasting affection for each other; and for three 
years we had corresponded at intervals of one 
week, an interminable period to two souls as de¬ 


voted as ours. 

Well, I hadn’t heard from Melissa for seventeen 
days ending this terrible day in June, and I was 
beginning to get a little nervous at her long 
silence. I had mentally accused the post-office 
department of a heinous and diabolical conspiracy 
to destroy the friendship of me and my darling 
Melissa, and several times I had thought of the 
expediency of writing to the postmaster general, 
for an explanation. It was very plain that the 
mail had been robbed, or the letter been miscar¬ 
ried, or our postmaster had detained it at the 
office, on purpose to bring me there in person 1 
N. B. Jim Johnson (that’s our postmaster), was 
very desirous of having me (to use his own 
affecting expression), “ become the pardner of his 
busom, the sharer of his life, and the maker of 
his dear little children’s clothes—pinafores and 
sich.” Ladies and gentlemen, will you credit 
my assertion ? I declined the honor. 

Well now, to come back to that horrible day 
in June; I made up my mind that I should go 
to the post-office and see for myself. I’d teach 
Jim Johnson to steal my letters 1 So in positive 
disregard of the kindly warnings of my friends, 
to the effect that I should be “ melted,” " roasted,” 
“ tanned,” and “ burnt to death,” if I persisted 
in walking three horrible miles with the ther¬ 
mometer at ninety-eight degrees, I set off. I felt 
in an ill humor, and didn’t care whether I was 
dressed well, or the contrary. So as luck would 
have it, I was attired in a faded pink calico dress, 
a gray Talma (hot enough to roast an African), 
a cast away chip bonnet of my Aunt Hulda's, 
and a pair of shoes which were ventilated on the 
old and time-worn plan. My robes des voyage 
were, as the reader will probably understand with¬ 
out my telling him, none of the best, but in my 
misanthropic mood, I rather enjoyed the outre 
costume. 

What my meditations were by the way, I do 
not particularly recollect; but I arrived at the 
village after a hard walk, and wiping the sweat 
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and dirt (as I said before it was shocking dusty) 
from my face, and made my way to the post- 
office. 

" Ah, ah—eh—good morning—no, good after¬ 
noon, Miss Ayer1” says Jim Johnson, bowing 
and looking at himself in an opposite mirror. 

" Good morning, Mr. Johnson," says I, imi¬ 
tating him ; "is there a letter here for me, Miss 
Irene Ayer?" 

“ Well, I rayther guess not. Miss Irene—take a 
stick of candy, do; it’s the real cream." John¬ 
son kept “ refreshments," in connection with his 
other business. 

“ Thank you, I'm not partial to sweets; will 
you be so good as to look for the letter ?" 

To tell the truth I am fond of sweets, but from 
a knowledge of the fact that the flies had roosted 
on Johnson's cream candy for more than six 
months, I did not care to partake at the second 
table. 

Johnson rummaged around his “ narrow pre¬ 
cincts" for the space of fifteen minutes, but with¬ 
out success; and I turned to go out, angry with 
Melissa, with the post-office department, with 
Jim Johnson, with myself, and everybody else. 

" If the next mail don't bring a letter for you, 
Miss Irene, I shall see that you have one any¬ 
how," called Mr. Johnson, as I was going. 

" You needn't trouble yourself!" I said, rather 
curtly, and drawing my thick green veil close 
over my face, I put myself en route for home. 
Poor Jim Johnson! How much he did look like 
the picture of the sun in the old-fashioned 
almanacs—all eyes. 

Tired enough I was, I can tell you. My head 
went round and round like a top (as it properly 
was), my feet felt like two large sized turkey's 
eggs, and the dust flew so that I could hardly 
see my way. To crown all, it began to thunder 
hoarsely in the black cloud—which was coming 
up in a hurry, blown by the rapidly increasing 
wind—and I knew that in all probability it would 
rain before I could reach a place of shelter. I 
began to accelerate my locomotion, until I had 
attained a “ dog trot," and got myself in a steam¬ 
ing perspiration, when I heard a carriage com¬ 
ing up behind me. I wouldn't look round, but 
kept on until the horse stopped at my side. 

“ Will you ride ?" called out a clear, musical 
voice, " it will rain soon." 

“ Thank you for the information," I returned, 
crossly. "I can walk, I'm not afraid of a 
sprinkling." 

Lest the reader should have forgotten it, I will 
mention again that I was out of temper on that 
terrible day in June. 

“ Very good," said the gentleman, with a half- 


concealed inclination to laugh trembling in his 
tones, “ but it may be more than a sprinkling, 
and you'll take cold. This side, if you please; 
we shall get the storm from the other." 

He had alighted, and was waiting to assist me 
in. I was sulky, and refused his offered hand, 
climbing in on the side next to the storm, and 
sitting down in obstinate silence. If the gentle¬ 
man had been oldf and homely, and half-dead 
with the gout, I could have forgiven him for see¬ 
ing me in such a plight, but as he was young, emi¬ 
nently handsome, and remarkably distingue , I 
could never pardon him. Moreover, he had a 
black horse—my favorite color—and no man 
who drives a black horse can possibly be very 
disagreeable. 

The stranger would have entered into conver¬ 
sation, but I replied to all his courteous remarks 
with ill-concealed vexation, and after several at¬ 
tempts, he settled back in his corner in a state of 
most profound obmutescence , as Professor Long¬ 
head used to say. As I looked sideways at him, 
I fancied I saw the least resemblance of a smile 
hovering about his lips, and a mischievous look 
in his eyes, which did not speak remarkably well 
for his gravity. Up came the black cloud, and 
down came the rain in bucketfulls. The man put 
up the chaise-boot, and touched blacky with the 
whip. On we* went like a streak, fences and 
trees flew quickly by, and my home appeared in 
view. 

“ I will stop here; I said, beginning to repent 
my sullenness, “ and you drive your horse into 
the shed there, and come in out of the rain." 

“ Thank you; I am not afraid of a sprinkling, 
neither is my horse,"he returned, lightly, "I can 
go on as well." 

" But it is something more than a sprinkling, 
and you'll take cold," I returned, half mockingly, 
half earnestly. " You'd better come." 

He sprang out at the gate, flung it open, and 
led the horse into the shed, and politely assisting 
me out, followed me into the house. He was pre¬ 
sented by me to my friends as "Mr., a gentle¬ 
man who had brought me home in his chaise 
away from the rain." No doubt my family were 
highly edified with my extensive knowledge of 
" Mr.," and his virtues. 

I immediately retired on pretence of changing 
my wet clothes for dry ones, but in reality to 
change my unbecoming ones for those more 
becoming. Besides, my hair was in a splendid 
fix, uncurled, untwisted, and unfixed generally, 
and with the dirt and sweat, it bad contrived to 
stick up at every point, until my head would 
have made an admirable model for the construc¬ 
tion of a porcupine. 
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Ah', truly J. G. Holland “ bit the right nail,” 
when he tuned his lyre to sing of, “ Dignity in 
Hot Weather.” 

i: Besides—the weather! What can poets do? 

With the thermometer at ninety-two? 

Grandeur in ehirt alee res, grace with no crarat, 

Sublimity beneath a palm-leaf hat! 

Lore with no dicky! Beauty in a sweat! 

Truth at the pump, with hands and forehead wet; 

Fame drinking soda! Glory with a fkn! 

Passion asleep upon a cool diwap! 

And Faith and Elope, in wrappers, throwing dice, 

To close the quarrel o’er a chunk of ice!” 

By the friendly aid of cold water, combs and 
brushes, I made myself quite presentable, and 
assuming a plain but tasteful drab lawn, fastened 
at the waist with a crimson ribbon, I went below. 
“ Mr.,” was chatting merrily with my father who 
seemed wonderfully pleased at something, and I 
began to be afraid that my knight had amused 
him with an account of his daughter’s flagrant 
impoliteness. My fears were speedily dispelled, 
for immediately on perceiving me my father arose 
and said: 

“Mr. Wuthering, allow me to present my 
daughter, Miss Irene; Mr. Robert Wuthering, 
daughter; the son of Giles Wuthering, my best 
friend, of Richmond. You’ve heard me speak 
of him ? Mr. Robert was on his way here when 
he overtook you; lucky, wasn’t it ? Saved him 
from inquiry!” 

Ha! then that was the upshot of the matter! 
Mr. Robert Wuthering—the man endowed by 
my romantic fancy with all the virtues and 
graces of an Adonis—the man before whom I 
was to make my first appearance in rose-colored 
muslin to imitate Aurora—the man whom I had 
intended at fascinate at first glance, and fill 
twenty pages to my divine Melissa with his 
praises ! Ah me 1 he had caught me in a shower, 
at the rate of four knots an hour; with a hole in 
my shoe, a faded dress, an antiquated bonnet be¬ 
longing to a maiden aunt, and a face on which 
dirt and cleanliness strove equally for a mastery! 
“ horrible! more horrible! most horrible !” 

Bah! if he should foil in love with me I’d 
never marry him, no never! for I had vowed 
never to give my hand to a person devoid of 
taste, so I forthwith resigned myself to the pros¬ 
pect of going, sometime, to visit Mr. Robert 
Wuthering and his red headed wife, and twelve 
children (my hair is dark brown). 

Mr. Wuthering and I had a social evening 
together; we talked of the weather (singular 
topic), of the president, of the signs of a fair day 
to-morrow, of the roses under the windows, and 
of the extremely hot afternoon we had. So we 
began with the weather—had the weather all 
the way along—and ended with the weather. 

That night (following that terrible day in 


| June), I dreamed that the world was one mam- 
I moth chaise, and the sun a black horse, and as 
the pageant rolled by (I suppose I must have 
been standing at the time, somewhere in “ the 
limitless void of space”), I saw Mr. Robert 
Wutherings by the dozen, peeping out at every 
point. 

Mr. Wuthering had oome to spend July and 
August with us, as I learned from the conversa¬ 
tion at breakfast-table the next morning; and he 
said he was going to help the boys on the form, 
about haying, and should depend upon me to 
rake all the grass he cut. I had notregained my 
good humor, so I played with my coffee and said 
nothing. Mr. Wuthering did not address me 
again, and as soon as breakfast was over, he and 
my brother Tom went a fishing up to the trout 
pond, taking their dinner with them. 

They did not return until near tea-time, and 
then they were apparently very well pleased with 
something, for they both wore upon their faces a 
“we know something” sort of an expression, 
and by-and-by Tom let out the secret. They had 
encountered Bessie Williams (she had been 
christened Betsy, but changed her name for the 
more recherche cognomen of Bessie), at the pond, 
and Mr. Wuthering had called her the Naiad of 
the place, and her rosy cheeks had grown rosier, 
(she positively paints!) and she had simpered 
and 6miled, and asked him, “ What luck ?” 

. Then he had made her some reply, precisely 
what, Tom did not see fit to divulge, but it must 
have been something superlatively silly, for she 
gave him in answer, “ Dear me, sir; I didn’t 
know you wanted to be caught!” 

All the time that Tom was telling this, Mr. 
Wuthering sat, looking terribly conscious, and 
vainly trying to stop Tom’s mouth, by nudgings 
and winkings. How I despised him! Bets Wil¬ 
liams was the worst enemy I had! 

Well, time passed rapidly on, and Mr. Wuth¬ 
ering and I were no better acquainted than at 
first. Sometimes he said good morning to me; 
and once he asked me for a geranium blossom 
from a plant in one of my flower-pots, but he 
never asked me to ride with him, though he 
knew I admired black horses, for he went every 
morning in the direction of Mr. WUliams’s house, 
and Tom hinted that he went to give Miss Bessie 
an airing. Very likely; for Bets put on great 
airs whenever I saw her. You’d have thought 
she was going to marry the lord high chancellor. 

July was gone, and August with its fogs and 
dog-days, crept on. All this time I had heard 
not a word from Melissa, and I had begun to be 
dissatisfied with everybody, Melissa and Mr. 
Wuthering in particular. He might have paid 
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me a little more attention; it was due me from 
my father’s guest, and sometimes I felt so badly 
about it, that I went up to my room and cried 
just a little bit, only a little. 

So it passed on, and one hot afternoon, while 
my mother had gone to see a rich neighbor, and 
the men were at work in the meadow, I went 
into the parlor, and drawing the curtains, laid 
down on the sofa. I think I must have fallen 
asleep, for I had no recollection of seeing any 
one enter the room, and when I opened my eyes, 
there was Mr. Wuthering squat—yes squat down 
on the floor beside the sofa. I arose with dignity. 

“ Sir, allow me to pass 1” 

“ Stop, if you please, Miss Consequence; I 
have important documents for you!” holding up 
a letter. 

I sprang towards him to grasp it, but he only 
held it higher. 

“O, please, Mr. Wuthering; let me have it 
quick! Let me have it, I say! I have been 
looking for a letter this long, long time!” 

“ On one condition, Miss Irene, you can have 
the letter! only one , mind you!” 

“ Name it!” I exclaimed with my eye on the 
coveted epistle. 

“ If you will kiss me, you can have it; not until 
then!” 

“ Never !” I cried, with the strict determina¬ 
tion of adhering to my word. “If you want 
kisses, go and ask Bets Williams !” 

He laughed outright. 

“ That is too good, Miss Irene. On my honor, 
I declare that I have not seen Miss Betsy since 
the next day after my arrival here, and then Tom 
did all the talking, and kindly credited it to me. 
But apropos to Bessie Williams, do you consent 
to the condition V* 

“ No, I do not!” 

“ But this is a very beautiful, very tempting- 
looking letter; and there is something enclosed 
which feels as if it might be a miniature, or some¬ 
thing equally attractive.” 

“Give it to me this moment!” I tried to 
snatch it away from him. 

“ Not until you have kissed me! It is but a 
little thing to ask in exchange for so valuable a 
document. Come, consent, and it is yours!” 

“ Well, but—” 

“ Nonsense, Irene!” He drew me towards 
him, and—well, I might as well confess that I 
did kiss him, for everybody will think I did, 
whether I say so, or not. 

He gave the letter, I opened it, and a card fell 
out. I read the names engraved thereon: 

“Mb. & Mbs. Jeremiah Wilson. 

Mias Melissa Grant.” 


“ Married! and I not at the wedding! Un¬ 
grateful ! False! Treacherous!” I exclaimed, 
aloud, in my excitement. 

“Never mind, Irene,” said Mr. Wuthering, 
“ we’ll pay them in the same way—that is, if 
you’ll consent to assume towards me the same 
relation that Melissa bears to happy Jeremiah 
Wilson!” The impudent creature. 

Mr. Wuthering and I were married last Octo¬ 
ber, and I am as happy as I wish to be. I have 
not been out of humor but once since our mar¬ 
riage, and that was on the evening after the per¬ 
formance of the ceremony, when Mr. Wuthering 
called me aside and informed me very gravely 
that we had kept the fifth commandment to the 
very letter; for his father and my father had be¬ 
trothed their children seven years before, and he 
had come to Sandown for the express purpose of 
seeing, loving, and marrying me! I pouted, 
and he kissed me to seal the contract. So that’s 
the whole story. / 


THE POWER OF MONOSYLLABLES. 

To one whose attention has not been drawn 
especially to the subject, it will be surprising to 
call to mind how many of the most sublime and 
comprehensive passages in the English language 
consist wholly or chiefly of monosyllables. Of 
the sixty-six words comprising the lird’s Prayer, 
forty-eight are of one syllable. Of the seven¬ 
teen words composing the Golden Buie, fifteen 
are of one syllable. The most impressive idea 
of the creative power of Jehovah is expressed 
entirely in monosyllables: “And God said, Let 
there be light, and there was light.” One of 
the most encouraging promises of Scripture is 
expressed in fifteen words, ail but one of which 
are monosyllables : “ I lov# them that love me, 
and those that seek me early shall find me.” 

Among human compositions several remark¬ 
able instances of the same character occur. Of 
twenty-six words in the following verse, all but 
two are monosyllables: 

“ My God, who makes the sun to know 
His proper hour to rise, 

And to give light to all below, 

* Doth send him round the skies.” 

Few sentences in poetry or prose, whatever 
their length, contain so much doctrinal instruc¬ 
tion, afford so much precious consolation, or in¬ 
spire so much exalting hope, as the following, in 
which all the words but one are monosyllables: 

“ Jeso», my God, I know his name, 

His name is all my trust; 

Nor will he put my soul to shame, 

Nor let my hope be loet.” 

—Sunday School Journal. 


A WINDING RIVER. 

So blue yon winding river flows, 

It seems an outlet from tbe sky. 

Where waiting till the west wind blows, 

The freighted clouds at anchor lie. 

Longfellow. 
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KATE MOOSE AND L 


PRETENDED FRIENDSHIP. 


BT 0. O. WRIGHT. 


Though by the rules of modern style, 
Falsehood and fraud may truth pretend, 

’Tis not a soft and flattering smile 
That proves a true and faithful friend. 

’Tis not where each to-morrow drowns 
The fondest memories of to-day; 

Deceitful smiles are hidden frowns, 

And friendship there is thrown away 

Such friendship is too quickly won,* 

And trusting hearts are captive led; 

It like the viper, fkwns upon, 

Then stings the hand that gave it bread! 

It sweeps the heart with chilling breath, 
Like frost flakes on the flowers of spring, 

And, like the Icy hand of death, 

Leaves grief and sorrow with its sting! 


KATE MOORE AND I. 


BT MARGARET VERNE. 


Kate Moore puzzled me. I didn’t know 
what to make of her. I complimented her, and 
she flashed her eves at me. I said romantic 
things to her, and she curled her red lips, and set 
her white teeth together, as if she longed to bito 
me. If I made an attempt to joke her, she 
made me swallow my own words so fast, that I 
was in imminent danger of being choked. Some¬ 
times I hated her, sometimes I loved her. She 
said that I was rough and uncouth, and I said 
she was vain and conceited. So we quarrelled 
incessantly. 

“ Elate, you’ll never make an architect,” said 
I, one morning, stretching myself out on the 
sofa beside her, and taking up her embroidery 
frame. " Who ever saw a house, a big white 
house stuck upon blocks like that ? And chim¬ 
neys planted side by side on the end ? why they 
look for all the world like cat’s ears!” # 

Kate’s face crimsoned. She was working a 
portrait of her deceased dog—her little white pet 
that had unluckily come to its death while at¬ 
tempting to bathe in a boiler of scolding water. 

" And what do you call that ?” I continued, 
pointing to pet’s narrative, “a lightning rod? 
That’s no Way to have it; whoever heard of a 
lightning rod on one end of a house and not the 
other ? That’s just like a woman’s calculations. 
I suppose you call that bunch where the chimneys 
are perched, a wing ?” 

" Yes, sir.” 

“ What have you got the house set on red grass 
.for?” 


" Grass! Can’t you tell grass from flames V* 

"What, you are not trying to work the fac 
simile of that boiler wherein poodle was drowned, 
are you ?” 

"No, I am drawing an ideal picture of your 
estate below.” 

" What do you mean ?” I pointed downwards, 
away down. Kate bowed. 

" I am most happy to learn of this,” said I, 
rising hastily, and falling upon my knee before 
her. “ The interest which you manifest in my 
future—” 

" Wait a moment,” interrupted Kate, flinging 
a sofa pillow upon the floor beside me. " Kneel 
upon that, it will be easier.” 

I knelt on the pillow and continued. " The 
interest you manifest in my future, prompts me 
to offer you my heart, hand and fortune for your 
acceptance. I am yours, Kate, wholly yours!” 

“ Let me take advantage of possession. Go 
and wash your face, sir, at once ; it is unpardon- 
ably dirty.” 

I sprang to the glass, and Kate pointed to my 
upper lip. She meant my moustache. I was 
angry in a moment. 

" Go to the de—dragon J” 

*'I obey you, sir,” she said, and walked directly 
towards me. 

I leaped out of the room, but I didn’t stay 
long. I thought I would go back and talk 
soberly to her, for the day before I had been told 
by her brother that she was engaged to a young 
southerner of great wealth and distinction ; said 
engagement having been kept a secret at her re¬ 
quest, and that she was to be married in the fall. 

" I wish to ask you a question,” I said, going 
back to her. " I wish to say something in ear¬ 
nest to you.” 

"Goon.” 

" Kate Moore, are you engaged to be married!” 

" Frederick Hueston, I am.” 

I didn’t speak to her again for three weeks. I 
flirted desperately with every girl in town, that 
summer. I put myself to a great deal of trouble, 
for the sake of annoying Kate. I walked home 
from church with Miss Hale instead of her. I 
rode past her window with beautiful Miss Lake, 
and then went directly home to see how she felt 
about it. But she only curled her lips and smiled, 
and went on with that everlasting stitch, stitch, 
stitch, until I wished that the southerner, for 
whose coming she was so steadily making ready, 
was somewhere in the vicinity of the moon. 

" Kate,” I said to her one evening, a week pre¬ 
vious to the coming of her betrothed husband, 
" I have a secret to tell you. Will you listen to 
me?’ 
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“ With pleasure." 

“I am going to be married on the same even¬ 
ing with you, if you are quite willing." 

“ I am,” was the answer. 

“ I have come to make a confession to you, 
besides, Kate. I have been very rude to you. Is 
it too late to ask your forgiveness ?" 

Kate held out her hand. 

“ Don’t you think one grows better for loving?" 
I asked. 

“Ido." 

“It does not seem to me, to-night, as if my 
old, wild, bantering moods would ever come back 
to me again, so quiet and calm, and sweet shines 
this new moon of love upon my heart. In loving 
one, Kate, I love all the world more. Is it not 
so with you ?" 

“ It is," she answered, in a low voice. 

We stood together for a long time that night, 
by the deep bay window, looking out towards 
the west, where the sunset had left upon the 
high hills broad bands of gold. We watched 
the grand old woods, as they wrapped themselves 
up in the purple of the night; and then we looked 
nearer, nearer home, upon the green lawn, blos¬ 
soming vines, and then—God be praised—into 
our own hearts, and read a lesson there. 

That night I was taken very ill. For many 
weeks I tossed deliriously upon my bed, my life 
despaired of by those who watched over me. I 
love to think of my awakening from that long 
sickness, painful though it was. I love to think 
of that quiet room; of the little table with its 
white cloth, upon which sat a vase of flowers ; of 
the lace window-curtains that looked as if they 
were barred with green, so plainly did the shadows 
of the blinds lay across them; and best of all I 
loved to remember the half opened shutter, 
where a rich stream of mellow, autumn light 
came into the room, and showed me the golden 
6ide of life, at the same time it did the brown 
braids of Kate Moore’s shining hair. 

“ Kate !" I called. 

She was by my bedside in a moment, with one 
white finger pressed upon her lip. 

“ This is very kind of you,” I said. 

“ Well, don’t think of it, don’t mention, it if it 
is. Be quiet." 

“ Are you married yet, Kate ?" 

“ No, you were too sick." 

“ And so you waited for me ?” 

“Yes." 

“ Is he here ?” 

“ Yes." 

“ Go away 1” I said, turning my head upon 
the pillow. 

“ I will,” was the quiet answer. 


“ Elate Moore,” I said, sitting bolt upright in 
bed. “ I don’t thank you for speaking so gently 
to me. Say you wont go away." 

“ Well, anything, only keep quiet.” 

I threw the pillow at her with all my might, 
which was not very tremendous, and sank back 
exhausted. 

I dropped to sleep again, and when I awoke, 
Kate was gone, and in her place sat her mother, 
the noble wife of my guardian. I suppose that I 
frightened her away. Daring the days of my 
convalescence she did not come up to my room to 
see me. Once I looked through the blinds and 
caught sight of her, as she rode in the morning 
beside her lover, a dark, handsome man. I saw 
that she looked beautiful in her black hat, and 
long, drooping feathers, and I wheeled around in 
my chair, and kicked the ottoman upon which 
my feet rested, half way across the room, by way 
of showing my displeasure. That was all I 
could do. • 

The day following I managed to get down 
stairs, and was presented to Mr. Albert Torrey. 
As a matter of course I was bound to hate him, 
and hate him I did, right heartily. Not that 
there was anything very disagreeable about him, 
except that he was the betrothed husband of 
Kate Moore, and that ho kept her to ^imself all 
the time, without allowing her an opportunity of 
speaking to mo. That was enough. 

One day Kate came to me and asked if I would 
be pleased to keep the promise that I had made 
her on the night before I was taken sick. 

“Mo9t certainly I would," I answered. 

“ When are you going to be married, Kate ?” 

“ Two weeks from this evening.” 

I thought her voice trembled. I didn’t look at 
her. “ Are you very happy 1” 

No answer. 

“ Are you very happy ?" 

“ No, I am not." » 

My heart leaped up to my mouth. 

“ Do you wish to marry Albert Torrey ?’’ , 

“No." 

“ Then you shall not /” I said, emphatically. 

She uttered an exclamation of joy. 

“ How long since you were engaged to him, 
Kate ?” 

“ Two years.” 

“ Long enough for a woman to change a dozen 
times," I said. 

“Very true,—and a man?" was the reply, 
given in Kate’s old way of speaking. 

But how was I to help Kate? you ask, reader. 
Ah, that was my secret, and wishing to keep it 
from every one, I likewise kept it from Elate, 
for she was a woman! (0 my ears!) 
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That evening I was asked to read aloud in the 
parlor, and taking up a nnmber of — Maga¬ 
zine, I read a thrilling story of love, desperation 
and drowning. A gentleman risked his life to 
save from drowning the lady he loved ,* said lady 
having been ignorant of his attachment up to 
that time. The story pleased me exceedingly. 

“ What do you think of it, Kate ?” I asked, 
closing the book. “If the lorer had left the 
lady in the water to look out for herself, would it 
have been any sign that he didn't care for her ?” 

Kate looked indignant, while Mr. Torrey an¬ 
swered vehemently: 

“ Absurd, Mr. Hueston ! A gentleman who 
would not peril his own life to save that of a lady, 
is not worthy the name of gentleman." 

“ If the young man in question had been en¬ 
gaged to the lady, and neglected to rescue her, 
would it have been a breach of good faith on her 
part to have broken the engagement ?" I asked. 

“ Certainly not. It would be a shame, a dis¬ 
grace to a man, to ask a woman to marry him, 
after such a display of cowardice." 

“ Be careful, Mr. Torrey, remember that Kate, 
you and myself are going to sail on the river, 
to-morrow morning; perhaps the boat will tip 
over," I said, laughing. 

“ In case it does, and I leave the lady to you, 
while I selfishly swim to the shore, I will give 
up all claims to herhe replied, bowing gal¬ 
lantly to Kate. 

“ Remember this promise," I remarked, turn¬ 
ing to Mr. and Mrs. Moore. “ Perhaps you'll 
have me for a son-in-law, instead of Mr. Torrey. 
I shall hold you to it, sir," I added, bowing to 
Mr. Torrey. 

“ I shall be happy to have you do so 1" he 
added, coloring slightly. 

A few moments afterwards I heard him ask 
Kate, in a low tone, if the river was rough ; if it 
was very deep or; dangerous. I caught Kate's 
eye, and—I’ll confess it wasn't gentlemanly— 
winked knowingly, and she understood me. 

Ah, that was a glorious morning on which we 

went to sail upon the broad, beautiful K-! 

The sun streamed over the waters, and the gaily 
dressed trees upon the water’s bank fluttered and 
waved in the soft breeze, and tossed their red and 
yellow leaves around and upon the little boat. 

Mr. Torrey and I managed the skiff. Kate sat 
leaning over the side, looking down, down into 
the blue waters, and now and then dipping her 
white hand into the wave, as the boat glided 
swiftly and smoothly along. 

“ Shall we turn towards that point, Mr. Tor¬ 
rey ?’* I asked, pointing to a green strip of land, 
nearly opposite us. 


“ Yes, but be ea-sy—ea-s-y—e-a-s—" 

By some unlucky chance, just as Mr. Torrey 
got into the middle of his last “ e a-s-y," the little 
tiltish boat overturned, and with one hearty 
shriek he landed in the water, and without look¬ 
ing to see whether Kate was dead or alive, made 
for the shore. 

Throwing one arm around the waist of the 
frightened girl, I followed fast in his track,scream- 
ing at the top of my voice the while, for him to 
come back for her, or she was mine forever. 
But he didn't heed me, and when we reached dry 
land, he was springing up a side-hill close to the 
shore, as if he were afraid that the whole river 
was at his heels. 

“ Kate is mine!" I screamed again, as the 
gentleman paused for a moment on the brow of 
the hill, and then started at a John Gilpin rate for 
the road. 

“ You are mine, Kate,” I repeated in the pres¬ 
ence of Mr. and Mrs. Moore, that evening. “ Mr. 
Torrey promised to give up all claim to you, if, 
in case the boat should overturn, he should leave 
you to the mercy of the waves. Will you hold 
him to his promise ?" 

Kate came forward and put her hand in mine. 

“ I should be very sorry to hold Mr. Torrey to 
an engagement, which he himself acknowledges, 
would be a shame to him, under such circum¬ 
stances, to ask a continuation of,” she said, in 
her own peculiar, sarcastic way. 

Mr. Torrey got along with it very well. Said 
he had great faith in Providence, and he didn't 
doubt that it was all for the best. He presumed 
that if he had married Kate, they would have 
both been miserable all their days. 

“ Yes," Kate said, in answer, “ she presumed 
so." 

“ Come here,” I said to Kate, after we were 
left alone in the parlor, late that evening. “ Sit 
down here beside me, or, if you will—" I opened 
my arms, and—well, that's nothing to you, read¬ 
er, don’t be inquisitive. 

“ I want you to train me, Kate, and make a 
better man of me,” I began. “Iam rough and 
uncouth,” she put her hand over my mouth, “ but 
I love you to desperation, and you can make of 
me just what you wish, a true, noble husband, or 
a very fiend. Will jou adopt me ?” 

“ With all my heart!” she answered. 

“ Wasn’t it a very lucky affair that of the boat 
overturning ?" I asked, turning my head away. 

I don't know how I said this, but Kate started, 
and looked me searchingly in the face. 

“ Frederick Hueston," she said, placing both 
hands on my shoulders, “did you tip that boat 
over?” 
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I did not answer, and she repeated the question. 

“ Tell me the truth; remember I am going to 
make a good boy of you,” she said, taking me 
by the ears. 

“ Yes, I did, Kate,” I answered. 

She looked at me, bit her lips, and then laugh¬ 
ed outright. 

" You see that was the only way I could keep 
my promise of being married on the same night 
with you,” I said, by way of excuse. 

“ Was that what you meant by being married 
the same night?” she asked. 

“ Yes,” I answered, meekly, for she had me by 
the ear again. 

“ What impudence!” 

But what is the use of talking ? We were mar¬ 
ried at the appointed time, and, true to her prom¬ 
ise, Kate has made a better man of me. 

P. S. Reader, my two-year-old Kate is the 
image of her mother! 


RULROAD JOKES. 

The superintendent of the Marietta and Cin¬ 
cinnati Railroad discharged a conductor belong¬ 
ing to that road. The conductor was asked why 
he was discharged. “ Well!” said he, “ I was 
discharged for giving a free pass.” “What 
made you such a fool as to give a free pass ?” 
“Well, you see,” replied the conductor, “I got 
tired riding alone) and gave a friend of mine a 
free pass to get him to come along for company.” 
A collision occurred on one of the roads termin¬ 
ating in the city some time ago. The road in 
question is celebrated for curvatures. The engi¬ 
neer was thought to be to blame, and according¬ 
ly he was taken to task by the superintendent. 
“ Did you not 6ee the light ?” said the superinten¬ 
dent. “ Yes,” replied the engineer, “ I saw the 
light, but I thought it was the other end of my 
train!” _ _ _ 

A RARE REVOLUTIONARY RELIC. 

We were shown to-day, the cane which General 
Stark held in his hand before the battle of Ben¬ 
nington, and which he shook at the advancing 
British army, exclaiming, “ Boys, I’ll win this 
fight to-day, or Molly Stark shall be a widow.” 
He won it. The cane is of jointed Indian wood 
resembling bamboo, apparently heavy, but in re¬ 
ality light. Its color is brown, mottled with yel¬ 
low. The crown is mother of pearl. It was be¬ 
queathed to Henry B. Hirst, Esq. by Mr. Stevens 
of Newburyport, Mass., and was delivered to him 
by Capt. Thomas Brown, of this city. Mr. 
Stevens was a descendant • of General Stark. 
The cane never left the family. Mr. Hirst in¬ 
tends presenting it to the Hall of Independence. 
—Philadelphia City Item . 


One watch set right, will do to try many by; 
and on the other hand, one that goes wrong, may 
be the means of misleading a whole neighbor¬ 
hood. And the same may be said of the exam¬ 
ple we individually set to those around us. 
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THE FLORENTINE BRIDES. 


BY HERBERT LIXTOX. 


The glory of the spring sunshine was flooding 
a pleasant valley beneath the Appenines, broken 
only by the shadow of the olive tree and the wild 
vines that mantled over*the rude chasms and 
rifted rocks, concealing their rough outline, 
while the rugged base of the hill was softened by 
the covering of moss, and the shrubs of thyme 
and lavender, whose fragrance fed the air eter¬ 
nally ; and where, lower down, the cypress and 
juniper bent lovingly over the ridges where 
leaped the cascade, like a mimic cataract. 

On the hillside itself, sheltered and enclosed 
by a cluster of pine trees, a small and humble 
dwelling, scarcely distinguishable in their deep 
shadow, nestled in a little nook, leaning its vino- 
covered roof against one of the giant rocks. 

From out this sequestered nook came a vision 
of beauty, such as is seldom seen in the palaces 
of Florence, — a maiden of tender years, light 
and swift of foot, and with a careless grace *in 
her step and attitude that could not fail of arrest¬ 
ing the attention of the l»eholder. Her dress, 
although poor and coarse, was yet picturesque 
and becoming. A crimson woolen jacket was 
laced tightly across the bust, and & blue petticoat 
was plaited about the hips, and fell in not un¬ 
graceful folds about the bare feet which gleamod 
up in their whiteness, as they touched the brown 
leaves that lay thickly around, and which had 
been fulling for years in that valley, where the 
winds could not reach or scatter them. 

With a basket, in which she gathered die 
sweet crop of lavender and the odorous bundles 
of thyme, she went as a bird goes from flower 
to flower, until it was brimming over with sweet¬ 
ness, and then rapidly ascending the hill, she 
looked long and eagerly, as if expecting some 
one in the direction of the setting sun. Even in 
that sunset hour there was no mist. The soft, 
clear, transparent atmosphere showed every ob¬ 
ject at a great distance, investing all things with 
that peculiar and beautiful tint with which the 
sky of Florence paints the commonest sight. 
With one exquisitely shaped, but olive tinted 
hand, she shaded the dark eyes that looked cut 
so earnestly into the distance, while her fragrant 
load hung carelessly on the other arm. Just 
such a picture, with just such surroundings, and 
with the last rosy tint of sunshine falling around 
her like a robe of light, would the pencil 
of Michael Angelo have delighted to portray. 
And, indeed, that matchless artist was then liv¬ 
ing in the fair city, towards which the earnest 
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gaze of Leonore was now directed. As she 
looked, the sun went down, and instantly all 
was deepest twilight at the spot which she had 
left bnt a few moments before. The dark shade 
of the pines almost hid from her eyes the little 
dwelling beneath them, and she hastened to find 
its entrance, which her fleet steps reached long 
before the convent b&ls had done ringing for 
vespers. 

Once within that quiet retreat, she called, 
“ Father!" in a sweet but plaintive voice, and a 
response came from a low couch made of the 
mountain moss. An aged man lifted his white 
head from the rude pillow, and calling her gen¬ 
tly to his side, he asked if she had seen or heard 
aught of his son. 

“ Nothing, father," she answered mournfully; 
“ nothing, but I met Pietro, the goat-hord, and 
he told me that thA siege was going on, and that 
in the city famine and distress were staring them 
in the face; that the cry was, * Death to the 
Medici!’ and that the palaces of the Medici 
were many of them burned; that Francesco 
Cirducci was haranguing the people, thieatening 
to rid them himself of the family he hated." 

The old man sighed heavily, but spoke not; 
and the young girl set aside her basket and pre¬ 
pared the simple meal of bread and milk for her 
father’s sapper, and then assisted him to rise. 

“ Thanks, thanks, dear child," whispered he; 
“well have you repaid the care I took of your 
helpless infancy. Now I am a child, and you 
are in the place of a mother. Dear, I cannot 
help you through this wearisome life, but Guilio 
will be your guide." 

The girl blushed a rich, rosy crimson, as he 
uttered Guilio’s name. 

“Alas! ” she said, “ we little know what will 
befall him ere we l»eho.d him again." Sho re¬ 
pented, a moment after, that she had said this, 
for the old man’s head drooped, and his counte¬ 
nance wore an air of deep dejection. 

She passed round the little table, laid her 
hands caressingly upon the long white hair that 
streamed down the neck and shoulders of the 
old man, and spoke more encouragingly. 

“ Guilio will do his duty, father, and the rest 
we must leave to God." 

“Ah, little did I think five years ago that a 
child of mine would be resisting the power of the 
Medici family 1 but you know, Leonore, they are 
not what they were in the days of Lorenzo, nor 
even of John. Time was when I was proud of 
being a follower and friend of the Medici. Now 
I hear that Allessandro de Medici is the vilest of 
the vile, and that his cousin is fast imitating his 
excesses. My poor Guilio! I trust he will be 


spared to protect you, my child, from that law¬ 
less wretch who spares neither woman in his love 
nor man in his wrath." 

A sound was heard beneath the window like 
the cautious step of a mule, — the only animal 
to which the hillside was accessible; and in a 
few moments a young boy entered with a small 
strip of parchment in his hand, which he pre¬ 
sented to Leonore. She took it, and going close 
to the old man, read these few words: “I 
am safe. Miccolo Capponi is Gonfaloniere of 
Florence." 

“ God be thanked! ” exclaimed Bertucci, “ not 
more for my son’s life than for the sway of Cap¬ 
poni. Under his rule Florence will wear off the 
foul stigma that awaited her under the degene¬ 
rate scion of the Medici; and you, my Leonore, 
will not vainly pine for the return of Guilio. 
When he returns, if he is prosperous, you shall 
become indeed my daughter.” 

“Nay, father, the new Gonfaloniere has a 
daughter. Is there no chance that Guilio will 
forget the mountain maiden, in the new honors 
and dignities which he may enjoy under her 
father?" 

“ Do you judge so meanly of my son, Leonore ? 
Did he not promise, from the moment when. I 
brought you from the arms of your noble father, 
who even in death seemed to clasp you to his 
heart, that henceforth, you should be more to him 
than any sister ? And have you not both 
plighted yourselves a hundred times in my 
presence? You would not swerve from this, 
Leonore; why suspect Guilio to be less true 
than yourself ?" 

“ I do not, father. It was but the silly prompt¬ 
ings of a girlish jealousy; but look, father, while 
we talk thus, this poor lad is famishing." 

And she eagerly ran for a bowl of the sweet, 
fresh milk and a loaf of bread for the boy. 

“ Thanks, lady! I escaped from the city last 
night, where famine and hunger abound. 0, but 
this is indeed refreshing," he added as a spoon¬ 
ful of the fresh, creamy liquid passed his lips. 
“ Could you see upon what we have fed! Dogs, 
horses, and even rats have been our only food 
for days." • 

“ My poor boy!" said Leonore, compassion¬ 
ately, yet shuddering at his recital of the horrors 
of such a siege. 

She traced a few words upon the end of the 
parchment, and gave to the boy, when he had 
finished the meal, which it did Leonore good to 
see him devour. She looked out of the window, 
and was thankful that the moon was now high 
enough to light the child upon his backward 
track; and then speeding him on his way, she 
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turned to talk over the tidings brought by Guilio’s 
little messenger. 

The elder Bertucci had been an ardent friend 
and follower, as has been seen, of the family of 
the Medici; but since the sad death of John, he 
had exiled himself to this lonely spot among the 
Appenines, not choosing to appear against them, 
since age had disabled his arm for the battle for 
injured Florence. His son Guilio had no such 
scruples; and he had almost immediately left 
his father on seeing him 6afoly bestowed, with 
the young Leonore as his attendant. He had 
been gone, however, much longer than they could 
have anticipated, and Leonore began to fear that 
the scanty resources left them in their flight 
would fail them soon. 

Now 6he could sit down glad, contented, happy 
almost; and when the old man, whom she called 
father, had lain down for the night, Leonore 
fastened the door and windows, and sat where the 
<' full moon was shining upon the floor, to think 
of the absent and to anticipate their meeting. 

Leonore had heard of Ippolita Capponi. Her 
beauty and goodness was the theme of many of 
the love-inspired Florentines, who had visited 
her adopted father before he left the city. What 
if Guilio, with his young, impassioned heart, once 
so fall of tender devotion to herself, should be 
captivated by the beautiful Ippolita ? That way 
Leonore dared not look,—the thought brought 
a pang to her heart that took away her very 
breath. 

Her mind was somewhat re-assured the next 
morning, when the elder Bertucci talked to her 
of the approaching re-union. And even sooner 
than she could hope for, Guilio appeared, worn 
and exhausted, it is true, but with a heart full of 
love for the inmates of the cottage. Days now 
glided on like fairy dreams. Her jealousy was 
all forgotten in the new joy of his presence; and 
yet Guilio 6<ud nothing of their union. She did 
not heed that at first; but by-and-by the fact 
forced itself upon her, and made her unhappy 
indeed. 

Guilio could not indeed forget Ippolita. Amid 
the regal stateliness of the Capponi mansion, the 
young girl had unveiled her transparent heart to 
his gase as clearly as though her fresh red lips 
had given utterance to her love. Her father, too, 
had distinguished him with such marks of appro¬ 
bation as might well embolden him to believe 
that he would have no objection to trust him with 
his daughter’8 happiness, and Guilio had dreamed 
of love and ambition united, nntil it had grown 
to be a part of his daily life. 

In vain, for the sake of the pale flower who 
was already beginning to droop by his side, did 


he strive to banish the idea from his mind. In 
vain, for his father's sake, who he knew fostered 
this hope for years in his adopted child's heart, 
did he try to take up this cross. The image of 
Ippolita came between him and every other idea. 

It was in the midst of these fluctuating resolves, 
that he received a summons to Florence, from 
the pen of Michael Angelo himself. The great 
artist had laid down the pencil for the cares of 
state, and in view of the fast increasing infirmi¬ 
ties of the Gonfaloniere, and the evil machina¬ 
tions of his enemies, he had summoned Guilio 
to Florence. 

The decision was almost like death to the poor 
heart that leaned upon him for support, but he 
flattered himself that he was only obeying the 
sacred call of friendship, when he prepared to go. 

“ I will not leave you, Leonore. You and my 
father shall accompany me to the outskirts of 
Florence, where I can see you every day." 

He was true to his word; and, even before he 
entered the Capponi palace, he saw them com¬ 
fortably arranged at a little villa on the banks of 
the Arno. 

Once more involved in the cares and turmoils 
of state, Guilio saw but little of Leonore; but 
every day, at the palace of the Capponi, his eyes 
rested on the loveliness of the Gonfaloniere ? s 
matchless daughter. Meantime, Leonore aban¬ 
doned herself to grief for his absence, and after a 
sleepless night she resolved to visit the city and 
seek him out if possible. No longer restricted to 
the careful attendance upon his father, and the 
scanty means by which she had supported life in 
the Appenine cottage, she left him in the care of 
a servant, and dressing hereelf in a garb which 
Guilio had praised, she took her way through 
the olive groves that lined the entrance to 
Florence, and reached at last the noble palace 
which she sought. She found it all too soon for 
her peace; for beneath the vine-mantled arches 
there stood Guilio and Ippolita together. Con¬ 
viction came upon the mind of the unhappy girl, 
rousing her to frenxy. With a cry that sounded 
as if it came from the caverns of the doomed, she 
sprang across the leaf-strewn road, and disap¬ 
peared from their sight. 

Guilio recognized her at once, and it was but 
the work of a moment to reach her side. It was 
a helpless and altogether hopeless look which 
she cast upon his face,— a look in which no 
shadow of recognition dwelt. The feeble intel¬ 
lect of the young girl had fallen before this con- 
firmation of her jealous fears. 

With the active benevolence of a generous 
mind, as free as the winds from jealousy or sus¬ 
picion, Ippolita bade him convey her, whom he 
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called his sister, to her own apartment, where 
she tended and nursed her into something like 
reason. Then she left her with Guilio, to make 
his peace with her, while she went back to her 
father. She saw no more of either that night; 
for Guilio had taken Leonore home in a carriage. 
When he came into her father's room the next 
morning, he looked pale and troubled; and, with 
rare delicacj, Ippolha forbore to question him. 
Her father seemed fast sinking under the cares 
of state; and Ippolita dreaded lest they should 
be too much for his exhausted frame and spirits. 
Every day the burden of grief seemed heavier 
to his daughter; and any felling away of friend¬ 
ship on Guilio's part would have been the worst 
of all cruelties. 

On the other band was the drooping plant 
which lived only in his sunlight, — how could he 
throw aside the young heart that clung in very 
weakness to him 1 His was a strange destiny, 
thus to bring sorrow on all who loved him, and 
kow could he shun the wretchedness which 
seemed to threaten them all 1 

That he had owned to Ippolita that his love 
was most truly bestowed upon her, could not be 
denied; and not even the compassion he felt for 
Leonore could make his love less; while she, with a 
generous self-sacrifice that bound him more 
strongly to her, offered to resign it all to the 
frail being whose life seemed so bound to bis. 

But another source of anxiety developed itself 
for Ippolita. The Gonfaloniere grew rapidly ill, 
and required all his daughter's attention. Then 
ke was all the time inquiring eagerly for his 
young friend, Guilio Bertucci; and thinking 
now only of her father, Ippolita begun, spite of 
her compassion for Leonore, to entreat him to 
stay with them until the last sad scene should be 
completed; “and then, — then Guilio, I will 
trouble your life no longer. I will then retire to 
to the convent of Santa Lucia-" 

“Never, Ippolita! That dismal sepulchre 
shall never be your home while I live." 

“ Hush! think you that I will be that poor 
girl's murderer ?" asked Ippolita. 

“ Let us not speak of the future. The pall 
deepens around us full heavily; we will not 
draw it closer than we can help." 

A few days more and the worn frame of 
Miccolo Capponi was laid to its last rest. Ippo¬ 
lita, as she bent over her father's lifeless body, 
had scorned all consolation, even Guilio’s ; and, 
except that he took all care of the ceremonies of 
burial, he did not intrude himself upon her. 
The first long week of loneliness over, she began 
to wonder if he would ever come again, and at 
last she sent for him to take her farewell. He 


remonstrated and entreated in vain. She was 
determined to shut herself within the gloomy 
walls; and Guilio had only the mournful satis¬ 
faction of tending the beautiful ruin that was 
wearing out at home. 

It was fortunate for all that he did so, — for 
the elder Bertucci was fast sinking into death. 
Guilio closed his eyes with pious care; and, 
yielding to his father request whispered hoarsely 
while the death-rattle was in his throat, he took 
Leonore to the church of Santa Agatha and 
married her. Ippolita heard of their marriage in 
her cell. She prayed most earnestly for strength 
to bear this new struggle with her destiny. 

Alas ! she had enough to think of in the fate 
of Florence,—Florence, abandoned since the 
death of her father to the lawless sway of 
Allessandro de Medici. In tho convent of Santa 
Lucia the Bounds of wailing came to her ears, 
because of the enormities committed against the 
independence of Florence. We pass over the 
frightful era of 1527, certain that its details could 
only excite the deepest disgust in every heart. 

Not long did Leonore survive her marriage. 
Guilio laid her beautiful head in the grave, 
almost with a sensation of deep thankfulness that 
the brief life was over, since no sign of amended 
intellect could be perceived; and sooner even 
than bis own fervent passion could excuse it, 
he hastened to the convent of Santa Lucia and 
claimed the tbin, pale inmate of the lonely cell 
for his bride. Sorrow had sprinkled the bright 
locks with silver, and the lustrous eyes had 
grown dim; but heart met heart in perfect trust 
and faith; and soon the pale cheek grew bright 
and glowing once more. Guilio bore her to a 
mountain home, where health dwelt in every 
breeze that touched her brow. Afar from stricken, 
oppressed, degraded Florence, they lived in this 
solitude of the mountain passes, scarcely hearing 
the faintest hum that swelled from the city's 
choking atmosphere. 

Light broke in upon Ippolita's darkened life, 
and its reflected rays brightened that of her hus¬ 
band. Looking back on the dim road which 
both had travelled so long, they could not but 
accept with deepest gratitude the joy now pre¬ 
sented to their lips. 

Living apart from Florence, and shunning 
even to hear of her degradation,—avoiding, 
even to each other, all mention of the stormy 
past, their existence flowed on, all the more 
serenely perhaps, because its early morn was so 
deeply troubled; and although more than three 
centuries have passed, the name of Bertucci is 
still preserved as coeval with that of Michael 
Angelo BuonarottL 
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PLAINT. 

BT WILLIS B. PABOB. 


Leave me in my wretched station, 
Leave me in my woe alone; 

With the curse that on my spirit 
Lieth heavy, like a stone! 

Night and day I hear the whisper, 

( *Seek it, but you'll seek in vain; 

Ask for love and get in answer 
Scorn and bitter words that pain; 

(i Lay your offering on altars 
Long forsaken; you will mark 

In the ashes not an ember 
Sentient with the vital spark.” 

0, to think that youth and promise 
Thus go begging on the earth; 

And the pearl of true affection 
Made a thing for jest or mirth. 

Leave me in my wretched station. 
Leave me in my woe alone; 

JOTth the curse that on my spirit 
Lieth heavy, Hke a stone. 

Leave me in the halls of shadow, 
Where the sunlight may not foil; 

With the memories and visions 
Of the past upon the wall. 

And perchance the after record 
Of my loveless years will say, 

“ He a ‘ sorrow’s crown of sorrow * 
Wore with patienoe, day-by*day. n 


MY FIRST BRIEF. 

A LEAF FROM A COUNSELLOR'S NOTE-BOOE. 

BT JOHN B. WILLIAMS, X. D. 

With the exception of medicine, there is no 
profession so difficult to obtain a footing in as 
law. It frequently happens that the best years 
of a yoang man's life are passed in some obscure 
street waiting for a stepping stone which is to 
lead him to professional honor, and what is more 
important still, put money in his parse. No one 
knows bat those who have had stem experience 
for their mentor, all a yoang man has to go 
through before he can obtain a respectable posi¬ 
tion in this world of competition and cares. 
None bat these can tell of the heart-sickness, a 
thousand times worse than any bodily ailment, 
which these striven after reputation are obliged 
to suffer. But there is one satisfaction. With a 
steady purpose, sterling integrity, and unflinch¬ 
ing perseverance, the day of fortune will come ; 
it may be delayed—but come it eventually most, 
&nd then, when the end is gained—the struggles 
to attain it appear much less than they really 
were. 


In 1846 I was admitted to the bar. I shall 
never forget my feelings of pride when I saw for 
the first time my name, 

HENRY MELTON, 

ATTORNEY AT LAW, 

in all the glory of gilt letters on a black label, 
nailed to the front of a dingy looking house in 
Chamber Street, in the city of New York. 
Know then, gentle reader, my offices were situated 
in that same house. They were two in number; 
the first being a kind of reception room, and the 
other my sanctum. I remember how the latter 
was furnished distinctly, although so many years 
have intervened since then. The principal arti¬ 
cles of furniture were two large bookcases, con¬ 
taining my library—the-lower shelves were filled 
with large books, bound in sheepskin and backed 
with a red tide. The upper shelves contained 
works of a litde lighter description, and if the 
truth must be told, the latter were taken down 
much oftener than the former. 

Well, I seated myself at my desk the same 
day that the before mentioned shingle was ex¬ 
hibited ontside, and expected that I should soon 
be overwhelmed with business, but I soon found 
myself deceived ; day after day passed, and not 
a soul called. I was in dospair, my small means 
were slowly oozing away, for, in spite of all my 
economy, I was obliged to eat 
Six months passed away and I had not a single 
| client. One day I heard a ring at the bell, bat I 
took no heed of it now; when I first occupied 
my offices such a peal as that would have caused 
me to pass my hand through my hair, straight¬ 
en down my vest, and seize one of the pale, 
yellow-boand books with red titles—but I had 
been so often deceived, that I scarcely noticed it 
now, or only expected my boy to enter stating 
that " a man wanted twenty-five cents for the 
Herald,” or some other demand upon my purse. 
What, then, was my surprise, when the boy 
opened the door, saying with a smile: 

“If you please, sir, there’s a lady wants to 
speak to you ?” 

I started, and was completely dumb founded 
for a moment; but the boy looked at me with so 
canons a glance, which appeared to say “ first 
client,” that I immediately recovered myself, and 
assuming all 'the dignity I could command, I 
told the boy to inform the lady that I should be 
disengaged in a few minutes. 

After having arranged some paper on my desk, 
and taken down one of the aforesaid sheepskin 
bound volumes, I requested the Lad to show the 
lady in. 

Immediately afterwards she was ushered into 
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tte room. I had no opportunity of judging 
whether she was old or young, as she was close¬ 
ly veiled. It was evident she had recently suf¬ 
fered some loss in her family, for she was dressed 
in deep black. I invited her to be seated, and 
placed myself in a listening attitude. 

"Have I the pleasure of speaking to Mr. 
Melton ?" she asked, in a musical voice. 

I bowed affirmatively. 

" I wish to consult you, sir,” she continued in 
the same clear voice, “ on a matter which nearly 
concerns my happiness. I will at once lay the 
case before you for your opinion. I should 
first tell you my name is McLeod, Margaret 
McLeod—” 

" McLeod 1” I interrupted with a start. " Not 
any relation to the gentleman who last week 
was—" I hesitated to finish the sentence. 

"Murdered, you were about to say," she con¬ 
tinued. " Yes, sir, I am his daughter." And 
she lifted her veil from her face as she said this, 
revealing features of unsurpassed loveliness. 

I gazed with increased interest on my fan- 
visitor, for the fact is, the murder of James 
McLeod had made a great noise. The papers 
had been filled with the details of it during the 
past week. 

"You are aware," continued Miss McLeod, 
"that a young man named Harvey Johnston, is 
arrested on suspicion of having committed the 
deed; but I know him to be innocent!" 

"Indeed!" I returned, “how is that? Ap¬ 
pearances are very much against him, if we can 
judge by newspaper reports." 

" I tell you he is innocent, innocent!" she ex¬ 
claimed, bursting Into a flood of tears. "Harvey 
could never have committed a crime like that! 
0, you don't know him, sir, if you did, not the 
slightest shade of suspicion would remain on 
your mind for a minute." 

By the vehement tone in which she addressed 
me, I immediately penetrated her secret, that she 
was in love with Harvey Johnston. I gently 
hinted that such was the case to her; she imme¬ 
diately acknowledged it to be the truth. 

I besought the young lady to lay the whole 
facts of the case before me as she knew them. 
This she proceeded to do, and the substance of 
her statement was as follows. 

Mr. James McLeod was a retired merchant, 
living up town, as Bleeker Street was then called. 
He was a widower, his family consisting of him¬ 
self, his daughter—the only child he had—a 
middle-aged lady, who acted as a kind of 
governess, and two female servants. 

Mr. McLeod was a very stern man, who never 
changed an opinion, and who would be obeyed 


to the letter in his household. He scarcely ever 
smiled, but passed through the world unloving 
and unloved. It is true his only daughter, 
Margaret, sometimes appeared to soften him, but 
still he never seemed to regard her with the fond¬ 
ness of a parent. He was polite to her, and 
that was all. As for Margaret, she loved her 
father as much as his cold nature would allow 
her; but never having received any tokens of 
love from him, it can scarcely be wondered that 
her affection was more a matter of duty than 
feeling. 

Up to within a year from the date of this 
history, they had lived a very retired life, seeing 
little or no company. Their house in Bleeker 
Street was a very Jarge one, so they could only 
occupy a small portion of it, and I remember the 
impression of loneliness conveyed to my mind 
by Mrs. McLeod, when she was describing the 
uninhabited part of the house. 

One day her father informed her that he had 
made an engagement for her and himself tS spend 
the evening with a former partner of his. It 
was here she first met Harvey Johnston, and 
they were soon attached to each other. They 
became fast friends, and the friendship soon 
ripened into love. For a length of time they 
met clandestinely, Margaret not daring to make 
her father acquainted with her passion. At 
length Harvey persuaded her to allow him to 
make known his suit to Mr. McLeod. He did 
so, and met with an indignant refusal; in fact, 
Margaret's father had even gone so far as to in¬ 
sult him, and forbid him from ever speaking to 
his daughter again. It is scarcely needless to 
say that his orders were disobeyed—the lovers 
corresponded and met as before. At last Mar¬ 
garet McLeod, made up her mind that if her 
father would not give his consent to her marriage, 
she would marry without it, but she wished 
Harvey to make one more effort. 

This brings us down to the day of the murder. 
On that night Harvey paid Mr. McLeod a visit, 
about nine o’clock in the evening—high words 
were heard to pass between them, and then there 
was a blank. 

About eleven o'clock that same night a police¬ 
man was walking down Bleeker Street, and 
discovering Mr. McLeod's front door open, he 
mounted the steps in order to close it, when he 
fancied he heard the noise of footsteps in the 
house. He entered and ascended the stairs. 
When he reached the front drawing room a ter¬ 
rible sight met bis gaze. Mr. McLeod was ly¬ 
ing all bis length on the floor stone dead. A 
pool of blood was beside the body, as well as a 
knife with which the deed had evidently been 
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committed, for it was proved upon a further ex¬ 
amination that his throat had been cut from ear 
to ear. But the strangest part of the story was, 
that Harvey Johnston was discovered in the room 
with the murdered man. When the policeman 
first entered the room he discovered him groping 
round the walls, for the apartment was quite 
dark until the policeman brought his lantern. 
Of course Johnston was arrested, and the proof 
against him appeared overwhelming, for it was 
found that the knife with which the murder had 
been'Committed belonged to him. A coroner's 
jury was summoned and Harvey Johnston was 
committed to take his trial at the ensuing assizes 
for the wilful murder of Mr. McLeod, and every 
one who read the details of the coroner's inquest 
appeared to be perfectly satisfied of his guilt. 

Such was the substance of Miss McLeod's 
statement to me, of course in her relation she 
frequently wept, and made repeated asseverations 
of her lover’s innocence. 

“ Now, Mr. Melton," she added, as she con¬ 
cluded, “ I want you to undertake his case—and 
•for Heaven's sake do everything you can for 
him, for I confess to you that all my hopes of 
happiness in this world are wrapt up in him. 
Spare no expense—I am certain it will be proved 
that he is innocent." 

“ But, my dear young lady, I am afraid his 
case is desperate. What is his explanation 1" 

"I have neither seen nor heard from him 
since his arrest, but I feel he is innocent." ,* 

“I am confident such evidence as that will be 
cf but little avail to him in a court of justice; 
however, I will call and see him, and hear his 
statement; I will then let you know the result." 

With a reiterated request that I should spare 
no expense, and promising to call the next day, 
the young lady took her leave. 

The moment she had gone, I put on my hat, 
and wended my way to the Tombs. After mak¬ 
ing my business known, I had no difficulty in 
obtaining access to the prisoner, and was im¬ 
mediately conducted to him. I found myself in 
the presence of a very fine young man about 
five and twenty years of age. He was possessed 
of a fine, open countenance, and I sought in 
vain to discover the slightest indication of guilt 
in any one feature. All was placid and serene 
there. I made known my business to him, at the 
same time stating that I had been sent there by 
Miss McLeod. 

"Poor girl!" exefoimed he, the moment I 
mentioned her name, “ she believes in my inno¬ 
cence then. Yes, yes, I know it must be so, she 
knows me too well to suppose for a moment that 
1 could commit such a horrible deed 1" 


He paused an instant and hurriedly wiped 
away a tear, supposing that I did not notice 
him. 

“ I have now been incarcerated here for more 
than a week," he continued, after a pause, "and 
yet I cannot realize the fact, it appears like a 
hideous dream to me. I ask myself is it possible 
I can be arrested for murder f And for the mur¬ 
der of the father of my own dear girl! But no 
jury can bring me in guilty.” 

“ Mr. Johnston," I replied," truth compels me 
to state that the evidence against you is fearfully 
strong." 

" Why, Mr. Melton, you surely do not believe 
me guilty of this hideous crime V * said he, his 
face flushing with indignation. 

"Let me hear your statement," I replied, 
" and then I will answer your question. You 
are aware of the nature of the evidence against 
you. It can be summed up in a few words. A 
gentleman is found murdered in his drawing¬ 
room—a policeman enters the apartment and 
discovers you there alone with the murdered 
man—and the deed is found to be committed 
with your bowie-knife, besides your clothes befog 
sprinkled with the victim’s blood." 

" Mr. Melton," replied the prisoner, lifting up 
his hand to heaven, " I swear before God that I 
knew nothing of the murder until the policeman 
entered the room with his lantern. The discovery 
of the horrid deed inspired me with as much 
surprise and terror as it did him." 

I looked at Johnston after he, had uttered these 
words, to see if he were not deranged. But no, 
his countenance was perfectly calm and collected. 

" Explain yourself," I exclaimed, " for the 
life of me, I cannot understand you. You 
appear to me to be speaking paradoxes." 

" I will give you a plain statement of what I 
know of the matter. You can form your own 
opinion as to how far I am implicated in it. On 
the night in question I went to pay' Mr. McLeod 
a visit, in order to obtain if possible his consent 
to my marriage with his daughter Margaret. I 
found him in the front drawing room. I sup¬ 
pose it was about nine o’clock when I visited the 
house. Mr. McLeod received me very haughtily. 
I should say some months ago I had an inter¬ 
view with him on the same subject, which passed 
off anything but satisfactorily. The moment I 
broached the matter again to him, be became 
very violent, and used very harsh language to 
me—at length my blood was up, and I believe 
I retorted in very strong words. I have no idea 
how long this interview lasted; it must have been 
sometime, however, for I felt it my duty to enter 
into considerable explanation, and to free myself 
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from various charges he brought against me. 
At last I took up my hat to go, and had already 
turned towards the door, when some one ap¬ 
proached me from behind, and clapped a hand¬ 
kerchief to my month, saturated I suppose with 
chloroform, for in a moment I was senseless, and 
God is my witness that I am utterly ignorant of 
all that passed in the room after that. I only 
recovered my senses a few minutes before the 
policeman entered the room with a light.* And 
this is alL I know about the matter. 1 * 

While Johnston was making this explanation, 
I scrutinized his face closely, but could not detect 
the slightest appearance of deception in his 
features. 

“But how do you account for the murder 
having been committed with your bowie-knife ?** 

“It must have been taken from my pocket 
while I was insensible, for I acknowledge the 
knife iB mine, and that I had been accustomed to 
carry it about with me for some months past.’* 

“Have you any idea who could have com¬ 
mitted the deed V* I inquired, after a pause. 

“ None in the world/* he replied; “ it must 
have been some one from the outside, for there 
were none but women in the house.** 

After a little further conversation on the mat¬ 
ter, I took my departure, without giving him any 
decided opinion as to my belief in his innocence. 
When I reached my office, I seated myself in an 
easy chair, and pondered over the matter long 
and seriously. I was well aware that Johnston’s 
statement was an .impossible one, and would of 
course have no weight in a court of justice; but 
there was something in his manner of telling it 
me—something in his frank, open countenance, 
which impressed me strongly in his favor, and 
after mature consideration I came to the conclu¬ 
sion that the statement might be true. But it is 
one thing to believe in a person’s innocence, and 
another to prove it. The next question to be 
decided, was, if Johnston was innocent, who was 
the murderer ? Here, I must confess, I was to¬ 
tally at fault, I bad not the slightest clue to 
guide me. It appeared certain to me that none 
of the inhabitants of the bouse could have done 
it, for as I have before said, they consisted only 
of Miss McLeod, Miss Leroy, an old maid who 
acted as a kind of governess to Margaret, and 
the two servant girls. I made up my mind that 
it must have been some one from without, and 
the door having been left open, favored the sup¬ 
position. I began to invent a thousand different 
theories as to how the murder was effected, until 
my brain grew dizzy. The thought then entered 
my head to go and search the house whore the 
deed had been committed, to see if I could dis¬ 


cover any clue there. I immediately acted upon 
it, and in a few minutes found myself before the 
door of the late Mr. McLeod’s residence. 

It was a large, gloomy looking house, bearing 
anything but an inviting aspect, and just such a 
place as one would imagine to be the theatre of 
some dark deed. I knocked at the door, and 
requested to see Miss McLeod. I was immedi¬ 
ately shown into a parlor, and in a few minutes 
she entered the room. 

I then informed her as to the result of my in¬ 
terview with Harvey Johnston. I also told her 
that I believed in his innocence, but did not 
seek to disguise from her the fact that there was 
much to be done before we should be able to 
convince a jury such to be the case. I then re¬ 
quested permission to search the house. It was 
immediately granted. 

My search did not amount to much. I noticed, 
however, one thing—the drawing-room door was 
so situated that when any one stood on the 
threshold of it he could not see a portion of the 
room on account of the projecting fire place. I 
was further satisfied that a person might easily 
have entered from without, ascended the stain, 
stupified one or both of the inmates of the draw¬ 
ing-room with chloroform, and then committed 
the deed. I was about leaving the house, when 
the thought struck me I had not examined Mr. 
McLeod’s bedroom. I hastened to repair my 
forgetfulness. I found it to be an ordinary 
siaed chamber, with nothing special in it except 
an old bureau, which immediately struck my 
attention from the fact of my father having pos¬ 
sessed one exactly like it. I opened the top of 
it, and found that it contained two secret recesses 
like ours at home. I opened these recesses, and 
discovered one to be empty, the other contained 
a single paper, which proved to be an old letter, 
yellow with age. I felt justified in opening and 
reading it. It ran as follows: 

“ Albawt, N. Y., May 19,1826. 

“ You have basely deserted me, and deceived 
me,—all my burning love is now turned to bitter 
hatred; but do not imagine you shall escape 
with impunity. By the living God I swear to be 
revenged! I can wait years—ay, years, to 
accomplish my purpose 1 Think on it and 
tremble! Helen Morris.’* 

On the outside it bore the superscription, 
“ Mr. McLeod, 52 Front Street, New York.** I 
read the letter over several times; it was, to 
say the least of it, a curious document, and I 
decided to keep it in my possession, not expect¬ 
ing that it would lead to any discovery—it ap¬ 
peared to be written too long ago for that, and 
the chances were that Helen Morris was long ago 
summoned to her long, last home. 
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I returned home, weary and unsatisfied. For 
the next three weeks I made every possible exer¬ 
tion to clear up the mystery without the slightest 
success. The day of trial approached, and I 
had not discovered the slightest evidence to cor¬ 
roborate the prisoner's statement. Scarcely a 
day passed but Miss McLeod either called her¬ 
self, or sent to know what progress I was mak¬ 
ing. I could give her but very slight hope of 
being able to save Harvey. 

On the evening before the day fixed for the 
trial, I seated myself in my office, utterly dispir¬ 
ited and worn out. I had now no hope of being 
able to convince a jury of Johnston's innocence. 
I was well aware that his statement would be 
laughed at, and the only witnesses I could bring 
forward, would be as to character. I was mis¬ 
erable at the idea of bringing such a lame de¬ 
fence into court—and my first case, too 1 

I thought I would smoke a cigar, and try if 
that would have any effect in soothing my irri¬ 
tated nerves. I tore a piece from an old New 
York Herald, in order to light it, when by some 
strange circumstance, wbat, it is difficult to ex¬ 
plain, the following advertisement among the 
“ personals'' caught my eye : 

u If the lady who purchased the chloroform of 
Messrs. R. & C., apothecaries, 201 Broadway, 
will call upon the latter she will have the purse 
restored to her which she left on the counter." 

I snatched the other portion of the paper for 
the purpose of discovering the date, I found it 
to have been issued the very day after the 
murder. 

To throw away my cigar, put on my hat and 
rush from the house was the work of a moment. 
I had not far to go, and soon found myself in 
Messers. R. & C.'s store. 

“ A lady bought some chloroform of you about 
two months ago?" said I, to a gentlemanly 
looking clerk, behind the counter. 

" Yes, sir." 

“ She left a purse on the counter ?" 

" Yes, sir.” 

“ Will you be good enough to inform me if 
she has ever reclaimed that purse V* 

“ She has not, although we advertised it 
several days." 

" Who served her with the chloroform ?” 

“ I did." 

“ Did you notice her appearance ?" 

“ She was quite elderly. I was surprised at 
her buying so much at a time; but she stated she 
wanted it for her husband, who is a physician, 
and so I let her have it." 

“ Would you know her if you were to see her 
again?” 


“I believe I should. I noticed that she wore 
a blue shawl with a red fringe—it struck me par¬ 
ticularly, because it had such an uncommon 
appearance." 

I could obtain no further information from the 
clerk, and returned to my office with even my 
last hopes swept away. 

The next day I was in court early. I deter¬ 
mined to do all I could for my client; but with¬ 
out the faintest hopp of success. The case was 
soon called on, and the prosecuting attorney 
commenced his address—he stated to the court 
what he intended to prove, and as he recounted 
the fearful array of evidence against the prison¬ 
er, I could not help turning my eyes to the latter, 
and observed he stood perfectly aghast at the 
strong card made against him. Not a single 
event that had transpired during his intercourse 
with the McLeod family but was turned into the 
strongest evidence against him. 

Miss McLeod was the first witness called. Her 
testimony made fearfully against the prisoner. 
She acknowledged there had been a violent 
quarrel between Harvey Johnston and her father 
some time previous, and that the former had been 
very much irritated by some epithets bestowed 
on him by Mr. McLeod, and had even vaguely 
threatened vengeance. 

By the cross examination of this witness, I 
elicited the fact that the prisoner's disposition 
was good, kind and amiable; but her anxiety to 
say as much as possible for her lover did him 
more harm than good. And when she descended 
from the stand, many reproachful glances were 
cast after her. 

The two servants followed and gave much the 
same evidence as Miss McLeod. I declined to 
cross examine them. Witnesses were^then called 
to fix the ownership of the knife on the prisonkf 
at the bar. I elicited nothing on cross examina¬ 
tion ; and it was the same with the policeman 
who first discovered the murder. 

The governess, Julia Leroy, was next called 
on the stand. For a moment or two she did not 
reply to her name, it had to be repeated two or 
three times. At length she made her appearance, 
and ascended to the witness box. The moment 
I cast my eyes on her I saw something which 
made my ears tingle, and sent the blood cours¬ 
ing like fire through my veins; but I had 
sufficient command over myself to say nothing. 

“ Miss Leroy," said the prosecuting attorney, 
“ you, I believe, were a friend of the deceased, 
and lived in the same house with him ?" 

“ Yes, sir." 

“ You opened the door for the prisoner at the 
bar on the night of the murder ?”-“ I did.” 
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“ Relate what passed/' 

“ I showed Mr. Johnston into the front draw¬ 
ing-room where Mr. McLeod was sitting, and I 
returned to the back drawing-room, where I was 
at work, sewing, when the prisoner rang the bell. 
The two drawing-rooms are only separated by 
folding doors, so I could hear nearly all that 
passed. Mr. McLeod and the prisoner soon got 
to high words—and I heard the former call the 
latter a ‘ villain ’ and a 4 scoundrel/ Mr. John¬ 
ston retaliated, and swore he would be revenged 
on him at some future day. And then their 
voices lowered, and I could not make out what 
they were talking about. I went to bed at ten 
o’clock, leaving them still in the room together, 
and was roused by half-past eleven by the intelli¬ 
gence that Mi. McLeod had been murdered. 
This is all I know about the matter.” 

“As I suppose the counsel for the prisoner 
will not cross examine this witness,” said the 
district attorney, seating himself, “this, your 
honor, closes the case for the prosecution.” 

“ Stay,” said I, rising, “ I wish to ask the 
witness a few questions if she has no objections.” 

The witness, who had already descended from 
the box, took her place again on the stand. 

“Madam,” said I, “you are unmarried, I 
believe ?” 

“Iam.” 

“What is your name?” 

“Julia Leroy.” 

“Would you have any objection to write it 
down for me on this piece of paper V* 

“ None at all,” she replied, doing as I had re¬ 
quested, and handing back the paper to me. I 
glanced at it and placed it before me. 

“Miss Leroy,” I exclaimed, slowly, "I am 
about to ask you rather an ungallant question, 
but you must forgive it. Will you be good 
enough to tell the court your age ?” 

She hesitated a moment, and then replied: 

“ Certainly, I am forty-five next birthday.” 

“Thank you,” I returned. “Will you be 
good enough to answer the next question as ex¬ 
plicitly—have you ever had anyMuse for chloro¬ 
form V 9 

She turned fearfully pale, and for a moment or 
two made no reply—at last, she said: 

“ I appeal to the court if I am to answer 6uch 
stupid questions ?” 

“ It appears to me,” said the worthy judge, 
“ that the cross examination is entirely extrane¬ 
ous to the matter in question, but of course, if 
the counsel insists, the witness must answer the 
questions he propounds.” 

“ I reiterate my question,” I replied, quietly, 
“ do you ever use chloroform ?” 


“ I do use it occasionally for the toothache,” 
was the 6ullen rejoinder. 

“ Now, madam, listen to me, and answer the 
question distinctly. Did you, or did you not 
purchase four ounces of chloroform on the day 
of the murder, at Messrs. R. & C/s drug store, 
in Broadway V* 

The witness reeled in the box, and had to 
support herself by catching hold of the sides of 
it. She turned as pale as death, and could not 
speak for more than a minute. I kept my eyes 
fixed on her as if I would read her ver^ soul. 
She partially recovered herself, and replied in a 
firm voice: 

“ Well, I did buy four ounces of chloroform 
on the day mentioned—and what then 1” 

“ I simply wanted to know, that is all.” 

“ Very well, I have answered your question. 
Have you anything more to ask me V* 

“Yes—were you ever known by any other 
name than Julia Leroy ?” 

The woman glared at me and made no reply. 

“ I insist on an answer,” I continued. 

“ No,” she replied boldly, summoning up all 
her courage. 

“ Now, madam, answer me,” I replied, in a 
stern voice, “did you not live in Albany in 1826 
—and was not your name then Helen Morris 1 
It is no use your denying the fact, for I know 
all,” I added. 

She gave one shriek, and exclaimed in a heart¬ 
rending voice: 

“ Yes—I acknowledge it—I committed the 
deed—I am guilty 1 I am guilty !” And then 
she fainted away. 

An indescribable scene of confusion took place 
in court. Harvey Johnston was remanded, and 
the witness, Julia Leroy, was taken into custody. 

The fact is, the moment she had entered the 
box I knew I stood in the presence of Mr. 
McLeod’s murderer, for she wore a blue shawl 
with a red fringe. The two facts of the case 
passed through my mind like lightning, and I 
immediately divined that this Julia Leroy was 
no other than Helen Morris, and after she had 
written her name, I was certain that such was 
the case. Why such an idea should have entered 
my head, I know not, it appears to be inspiration. 

That same night Julia Leroy made a confes¬ 
sion. It appeared when she was a girl, Mr. 
McLeod had become acquainted with her, and 
by his wily arts effected her ruin. She lived 
with him some time, and then he deserted her, 
and it was then she wrote the letter I had found 
in his bed room. From that time she lived only 
to accomplish her purpose, and after a lapse of 
some years, obtained an introduction into his 
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family. She waited for twenty years, until a 
favorable opportunity occurred to put her scheme 
into execution. At length the time seemed 
come. She obtained a supply of chloroform, 
and first rendered Harvey Johnston insensible by 
its influence, and before Mr. McLeod had time 
to give the alarm, she took away his life in the 
manner before referred to by means of a bowie- 
knife, which had fallen from Johnston’s pocket, 
as he fell. She used the latter weapon in pref¬ 
erence to the one with which she had provided 
herself, as being more likely to fix suspicion on 
the young man. 

In one month she was found guilty, and only 
saved herself from an ignominious death by 
taking poison. 

About three months after the events described, 
Harvey Johnston and Margaret McLeod were 
married, and I have reason to know they have 
lived happily ever since. As for myself, this 
case was a stepping-stone to renown, and amid 
all the favors of fortune with which I am now 
surrounded, I always regard the hand of Provi- 
idence in the success I experienced with Mr 
First Brief. 


'THE BRAZEN BULL. 

Perillus, a brass-founder at Athens, knowing 
the cruel disposition of Phalaris of Agrigentum, 
contrived a new species of punishment for him 
4*toflict upon his oppressed subjects. He cast 
a brazen bull, larger than life, with an opening 
in the side to admit the victims. Upon their be¬ 
ing -shut up in this engine of torture, a fire was 
kindled underneath to roast them to death; and 
the throat was so contrived that their dying 
groans resembled the roaring of a bull. He 
brought it to the tyrant, and expected a large re¬ 
ward. Phalaris admired the invention and 
workmanship, but said it was reasonable the 
artist should make the first experiment upon his 
own work, and ordered his execution. Ovid 
mentions that the Agrigentines, maddened by the 
tyrant’s cruelties, revolted, seized him, cut his 
tongue out, and then roasted him in the brazen 
bull, by which he had put to death so great a 
number of their fellow-citizens, 561 B. C.— 
llollin. 


« BOY ALL OVER.” 

A distinguished lawyer says that in his younger 
days, he taught a boy’s school, and the pupils 
wrote compositions; he sometimes received some 
of a peculiar sort. The following are specimens: 

“ On Industry. —It is bad for a man to be 
idle. Industry is the best thing a man can have, 
and a wife is the next. Prophets and kings 
desired it long, and died without the site . Finis." 

“ On the Seasons. —There is four seasons, 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter. They 
are all pleasant. Some people may like the 
Spring best, but as for me, give me liberty, or 
give me death. The End ."—Olive Branch . 


WAS IT TRUE? 


BY XDOA& L. VAUGASSBN. 

When yon whispered to yonr neighbor 
Of the sin of Alice May, 

Were yon certain of the truthfulness 
Of what yon then did say ? 

Were yon sure the name of Magdalen 
Was fittest for her brow? 

That Alice May no longer 
At virtue's shrine could bow? 

Or had you heard the story 
That other lips let drop: 

And since you envied Alice May 
You would not let it stop; 

But sent the tale of slander 
from lip to lip, untlk 

It took from tongues of gossips 
The venom that can kill! 

0, lady, you are haughty 
In your beauty and your pride; 

You step stately as an empress, 

With your lover by your side; 

But when you told the story 
Of the sin of Alice May, 

You were not half gp innocent 
As Alice is to-day. 

Hast ever seen the lily 
Hang its pale head and die? 

So Alioe May ere long will do, 
Beneath the world's cold eye. 

But He who 6its on yonder throne, 
And sees the thought within, 

Will hold lost Alice guiltless, 

And charge you with the sin. 


THE CRUSADER’S BRIDE. 

BY OPHELIA M. CLOUTMAN. 

Carlotta was the only daughter of the 
Duke di Vicenza. Her great beauty was the 
universal theme throughout all Naples. Painters 
vainly attempted the portrayal of her lovely and 
expressive features upon canvass, sculptors to 
model her exquisitely moulded form, while poets 
sung in constant praise of her manifold charms. 

At the period of which I write, Carlotta had 
attained her eighteenth year, and although her 
hand had been sought in marriage by the proud¬ 
est representatives of the most distinguished fam¬ 
ilies in Italy, there was but one of the noble 
throng who daily knelt beside the shrine of th© 
fair Neapolitan, upon whom she bestowed marks 
of more than ordinary consideration and favor. 

Alfonso Loretti was the last surviving heir of 
a proud and ancient family, whose martial ex¬ 
ploits had gained for them a name and position 
in Naples, which even a king might have envied. 
It was but a short acquaintance that had existed 
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between the fair Carlotta and the brave Alfonso. 
But as all things in that delicious climate early 
reach maturity, so did their love suddenly burst 
forth and ripen into perfection. 

It was on the occasion of the first crusade, that 
Alfonso Loretti, thirsting for fame and glory, 
eagerly joined the proposed expedition to the 
Holy Land. At his departure, both old and 
young grieved; for the gay cavalier was none 
the less beloved for his virtues, than he was noted 
for his bravery. He had sought his parting in* 
terview with his betrothed, promising, when the 
war should have ended, to return to Naples, and 
laying his laurels at the feet of his heart’s idol, 
proudly claim her as his bride. A fervent kiss 
imprinted upon the fair»brow of the young girl, 
by her lover; a murmured prayer for her safety 
and welfare; then hastily regaining his seat in 
the saddle, Alfonso was gone. From her balcony, 
Carlotta waved an adieu, till distance obscured 
from sight the snowy plume of the graceful 
cavalier. 

A year passed by, during which time the young 
girl kept herself in strict retirement. In vain her 
fond parents urged their daughter’s re-appearance 
in the fashionable circles, of which, for so long a 
time, she had been the brightest ornament. To 
their entreaties, Carlotta only gently remarked, 
that without Alfonso’s much loved society, she 
could no longer enjoy the festivities and pleasures 
of life, with the same keen relish as of old. 

But even in the splendor and solitude of her 
own home, the devoted maiden was not entirely 
exempt from the protestations and annoying at¬ 
tentions of one, who would willingly have sacri¬ 
ficed all the wealth which his coffers contained, 
to make the beauteous Carlotta his wife. 

From their earliest childhood, Ludovico 
Poveri and Carlotta di Vicenza had been play¬ 
mates and constant associates. Their family 
mansions were situated side by side, and as time 
wore on, the doting parents saw only in prospec¬ 
tive a happy union, and a glorious future for 
their children. 

Ludovico from a boy, however, had shown 
signs of a most violent and uncontrollable tem¬ 
per. On the contrary, Carlotta was gentle and 
amiable, yet possessing great strength of mind. 
As years rolled on, and the two advanced towards 
maturity, the fair girl saw but little to love and 
admire in the person of her assiduous and 
watchful cavalier. The seeds of jealousy, which 
had early been sown in the breast of the over-in¬ 
dulged boy, now sprang up like tares, choking 
oat all the good fruit of his nature, and yielding 
a bitter harvest, of strife and unhappiness, to the 
full grown man. 


No pledge of marriage had been given by the 
parents of either party, although it was a gener¬ 
ally acknowledged fact in all Naples, that Ludo¬ 
vico and the lovely daughter of the Duke di 
Vicenza would in due time be united in wedlock. 
Whatever rash hoped the young Poveri may 
have entertained concerning the subject in ques¬ 
tion, were soon speedily dispelled by the presence 
of a rival in the affections of his mistress, in the 
person of Alfonso Loretti. 

Even Ludovico himself was not insensible to 
the charms and graces of the brave cavalier, 
which he much feared would at last result in the 
latter’s carrying off the palm that he had so long 
believed was rightfully his own. With a feeling 
of secret joy, the envious Ludovico witnessed the 
departure of his rival, the noble Alfonso, from 
Naples; hoping, thereby, to regain his former 
favor in the eyes of the lovely Carlotta. 

But the attentions which had been gratefully 
received by the child, were no longer acceptable 
to the woman. Long and untiringly did the im¬ 
portunate cavalier press his suit, but though 
months sped by, the devoted Carlotta still held 
most sacred the faith which she had plighted to 
the absent one. 

Alfonso had been gone from his native city just 
a twelvemonth, when suddenly his correspon¬ 
dence, which had been from the first frequent 
with the object of his choice, was abruptly broken 
off. How to account for such singular conduct 
on the part of her lover, Carlotta knew not. 
The idea of his faithlessness, however, never for 
a moment presented itself to the mind of the 
trustfiil girl. 

For weeks and months Carlotta kept the 
secret of her sorrow buried, as she believed, within 
the avenues of her heart, still hoping and trust¬ 
ing that all would yet be well. There was one, 
however, whose serpent eye did not fail to dis¬ 
cover the hidden grief of the young girl, in the 
slowly paling cheek, the melancholy and dreamy 
eye, and the sweet yet pensive smile that lin¬ 
gered about the cherub-mouth. Yes, the deep 
anguish of a noble and devoted heart was happi¬ 
ness to the disappointed and rejected suitor! 
She who had scorned his noble offer, was at last 
to be humbled. Triumph and revenge were near 
at hand! 

Two years had flown by. Palestine had at 
last been wrested from the hands of its Moham¬ 
medan foe. The news of the victory had spread 
throughout all Italy, and Naples, with outstretch¬ 
ed arms, awaited the return of her noblest sons. 
The day subsequent to that on which the joyful 
intelligence was received in the city, a letter of 
recent date was placed in the hands of Carlotta. 
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A flash of joj illuminated for a moment the 
countenance of the delighted maiden, as glancing 
hastily at the superscription, she recognized the 
oft-familiar handwriting of Alfonso. Would that 
her fond dream of bliss might prove a last¬ 
ing one! 

Eagerly tearing open the freshly indited epistle, 
Carlotta ran her eye quickly over its contents. 
But as she read, the color fled her cheek, her 
frame shook violently, until at last the fatal mis¬ 
sive dropped from her hand, and shrieking out 
the name of Alfonso, the overpowered maiden 
sank to the floor. 

Ludovico who had been watching the effect 
which the contents of that fatal letter produced 
upon the innocent and unsuspecting girl, now 
sprang forward, and raised the prostrate form of 
the unconscious maiden from the marble pave¬ 
ment. Placing her upon a low couch, and hastily 
ringing a bell for a servant, Ludovico, pale and 
excited, at once summoned the fond parents to 
the bedside of their insensible child. 

Carlotta still slept on, nor heeded the endear¬ 
ing epithets which the half distracted parents lav¬ 
ished upon the senseless ear of their idolized 
child. The old nurse approached, and raising 
the fair head with its raven tresses from the pil¬ 
low, she Btrove to warm into life again the cold 
and motionless features; but the fast stiffening 
hand returned no welcome pressure, and mur¬ 
muring, " Alas, she's dead1" the old nurse re¬ 
laxed her hold upon the form of her she had 
ever fondly loved, and sank weeping upon the 
pillow beside her. 

Here let me drop the curtain, reader, upon a 
scene of so much deep woe; whose only fitting 
representation is that which the immortal Shaks- 
peare has given us, at the close of the fourth act 
of Romeo and Juliet. 

At an early hour the next morning, a solitary 
traveller might have been seen quickly threading 
his way along the narrow streets of Naples, as if 
bent upon some important errand. As bis eyes 
glanced from balcony to balcony, from which 
brilliant draperies were suspended, he observed 
here and there heavy folds of black, which gave 
to the otherwise brilliant and festal scene an 
appearance of half mourning. Pausing for a 
moment, he pressed his hand heavily to his brow, 
and uttering a few incoherent words, then re¬ 
doubled his former pace. It was still so early 
that few, if any, of the inhabitants were astir. A 
sudden angle of the road, however, brought him 
face to face with a person clad in the garb of a 
fisherman. 

“ Tell me, signor," said the traveller, accosting 
the humble stranger, “ what mean these signs 


of mourning, so strangely blended with the gay 
trappings whieh Naples so proudly displays on 
this occasion of her welcome to her victorious 
sons ?" 

" Know you not, signor," said the fisherman, 
in a sorrowful tone, " that the fairest flower in all 
Naples is dead V 9 

"What mean you? Santa Maria! it is 
not— ?" 

" Carlotta!” he would have gasped, but that 
the stranger interrupted him by saying, " It is in¬ 
deed Vicenza’s only daughter, she who was 
betrothed to the brave Alfonso, who was this day 
to return and claim her for his bride! Methinks 
it will be a sorry welcome, which the noble cav¬ 
alier will receive," said the old fisherman, with a 
sad shake of the head. 

" Is she buried ?" cried the traveller, seizing 
convulsively the arm of his unknown companion, 
and gazing wildly into his face. 

" Ay, this very morn, at early twilight," was 
the reply. 

" Where sleeps she ?" said the agitated man, 
still detaining his informant prisoner. 

"In the church of St. Lorenzo, with her 
ancestors." 

Alfonso heard no more, bis eyes swam, his 
brain reeled, and groaning heavily, the horror- 
stricken cavalier staggered and fell backwards to 
the ground. When the young Loretti awoke, he 
found himself alone in the solitude of his own 
apartment. Faithful servants had watched beside 
his couch, until their eyes had grown weary, and 
finding him at last sleeping calmly, they had left 
him, to seek a few hours' repose for themselves. 

Slowly the young man arose from his pillow. 
His limbs were still weak, but he at last succeeded 
in dressing himself. Approaching the window, 
he threw it open. The cool night air was re¬ 
freshing to his feverish brow. It was near mid¬ 
night. The streets were still and deserted, while 
only a few stars studded the deep blue of the 
firmament. 

As he stood beside the low window, with the 
night breeze gently stirring his disordered curls, a 
sudden thought took possession of his soul, and 
turning away, he murmured, striking his breast 
violently. " False though she be, I will yet see 
my Carlotta once more!" 

Hastily donning his bat and cloak, Alfonso 
stole noiselessly out.of the house. Each step 
forward seemed but to impart additional strength 
to his enfeebled limbs. Bending his steps in the 
direction of the cathedral of St. Lorenzo, he sped 
onward, impelled by the desperation of his own 
thoughts. 

A few moments brought him to the church 
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door. A few pieces of gold given to the sac- 
ristano soon gained him admittance, who then 
retired, leaving the sorrow-stricken man in pos¬ 
session of the keys. 

Alone, at that dreed hoar of the night, and 
within as it were the sepulchre of death, Alfonso, 
for the first time in his life, felt a strange sensa¬ 
tion like that of fear creeping over him. The 
wind which a few moments before had been so 
calm, now howled wildly without, mid moaned 
sadly among the shadowy aisles of the cathedral. 
A few candles burning low in their sockets, be¬ 
fore the effigies of the virgin, gave forth but a 
sickly light, in that dark and gloomy abode of 
worship. 

Despite the sacrilege of the thing, Alfonso 
grasped from its socket, one of the candles that 
burned upon the altar, and rushing forward, he 
hastily descended a narrow flight of steps which 
led to the sepulchre beneath. But his rapid 
descent, and the draught of air which came 
through the door which he had left ajar, extin¬ 
guished at once his feeble light. 

The extreme darkness of the passage, and the 
superstitious fears which involuntarily crowded 
themselves upon his brain, quite overpowered 
and unnerved the brave soldier, and he sank 
momentarily upon the ground. Its excessive 
dampness chilled but yet revived him, and ris¬ 
ing, he groped carefully about, to find if possible 
the door of the tomb. 

“ Holy mother, I thank thee 1" he murmured, 
as his hands grasped the massive iron doors. 
With almost superhuman strength, he pressed 
his strong shoulder against them, and slowly they 
receded, creaking fearfully upon their hinges. 
The light from within, though a dim one, blinded 
for a moment the eyes of Alfonso, who had 
been for so long a time in perfect darkness. 

Half breathless with terror, and shivering with 
the coldness of the place, the grief-stricken man 
advanced to gaze once more upon the counte¬ 
nance of one he still loved, false though she had 
been to him. The light which burned at the foot 
of the cross, at the head of the sarcophagus of 
Carlotta, but half revealed the features still lovely 
in death. 

Moving to the side of the marble coffin, Alfonso 
laid his hand lightly upon the fair and noble 
brow. But its icy touch 6ent a chill to his 
heart, and he leaned agaipst a neighboring pil¬ 
lar for support. On opening his eyes, a flood 
of silvery light greeted his sight, which poured 
in through the half grated window in the roof. 

Summoning fresh courage, the agitated youth 
once more advanced towards the funereal couch 
of his heart’s cherished idol. Serene and angelic 


seemed the repose of those beautiful features, in 
death. The dark hair was smoothly parted over 
the brow, cold and white as Parian marble, and 
fell in soft curls upon the snowy pillow, around 
which lay scattered pale white lilies, whose purity 
seemed out-rivalled by the whiteness of that deli¬ 
cately moulded bust. 

Alfonso gased long and passionately upon the 
lovely form before him. “Beautiful angel! 
though false, may Heaven forgive thee, as I do 
now!" he murmured, as he clasped his hands in 
prayer. Then glancing once again at that pure 
and innocent face, he cried, “ Why do I thus ac¬ 
cuse thee, Carlotta ? Perchance thou wast still 
true to him who madly loved thee! O, Death," 
he murmured, “ thou alone hast knowledge of her 
secret!" 

Just then his eye espied something like paper 
placed in the belt of Carlotta’s shroud. Seizing 
it, he tore it open. It was indeed his cruel letter, 
in which, having been informed of the inconstancy 
and utter falsity of his love, he had at once de¬ 
nounced her as a heartless thing, unworthy of his 
deep and holy affection. Such sudden and un¬ 
merited punishment, falling upon the head of 
one whose faith was firm and immovable as the 
rock of Gibraltar, and whose only crime was 
that of excessive love, paralyzed at once the 
senses of the horror-stricken girl, and laid her a 
cold and powerless corpse at the feet of Ludovico. 
The parents of the deceased had buried with 
their heart’s treasure the fatal letter, whose con¬ 
tents, they believed, had been the cause of her 
death. 

Tears streamed from the eyes of Loretti, as the 
conviction that he had killed Carlotta slowly 
forced itself upon his mind. Dashing them back, 
with a desperate effort, he exclaimed, while he 
wrung his hands in agony, “ 0, Heaven ! let now 
thy vengeance fall upon the murderer!" Then 
snatching the cold and lifeless form to his breast, 
he cried, while he pressed kiss after kiss upon 
the icy brow, “ O, speak, my Carlotta! my wife! 
if but for once, to let me know that I am for¬ 
given, and I will die contented, here by thy side !’’ 

The sofc curls which lay upon his breast 
slightly moved. Alfonso started as if life were 
still present there; but a second thought assured 
him that it was produced by the current of air 
which swept through that abode of death. As 
the young man was about replacing his lovely 
burden upon her cold pillow, he thought he heard 
a sound, like that of a gentle breathing. He 
pressed his hand to her heart, O, God ! the life 
pulse still was there, though scarcely perceptible. 
Was it a fearful illusion or reality 1 He caught 
her wildly to his heart, chafed the cold hands, 
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and ponred out his feverish breath on her icy lips. 
Slowly the drooping lids unclosed, a faint 
color stole into the pallid cheeks, and with a faint 
sigh, Carlotta awoke. Alfonso gazed upon the 
scene before him, like one struck dumb with 
amazement. 

Raising her head from the breast of her lover, 
the young girl stared wildly about her, while a 
cold shudder ran through her slight frame. “ O, 
cruel Alfonso!" she murmured, “ they told thee 
I was false! Take back thy letter! Thou 
lovest me still! my husband! my Alfonso !" 

A loud shriek vibrated throughout that dreary 
vault. “ She lives ! She livesl" cried the over¬ 
joyed man, and seizing her in his arms, he bore 
her swiftly up the stairs leading to the body of 
the church. The delight which the fair Carlotta 
experienced on being restored to life again, as it 
were, by her lover, and his oft-repeated assurance 
that he still loved her, imparted a glowing thrill 
of happiness to the hearts of both. 

Carefully wrapping the shrouded form of his 
betrothed in his cloak, Alfonso lifted her carefully 
in his arms, and carried her at once to her father's 
mansion. It was some time before they could 
gain entrance to the house, for the old porter, 
half vexed at being thus early aroused from his 
slumbers, answered but slowly the impatient cav¬ 
alier's summons. 

Dashing by the few terrified servants who were 
up, Alfonso pursued his way along the silent 
corridor, with his fair burden still clinging to his 
arm, until they reached an apartment, whence 
issued sounds of grief. The t^o paused a 
moment, but Carlotta could wait no longer, and 
throwing aside the heavy cloak of Alfonso, she 
rushed into the room, and murmuring “ mother!" 
fell upon the neck of her terror-stricken parent. 
Ludovico started as if a shot had pierced his 
breast, at sight of Carlotta. “ Art thou, come 
from thy grave to haunt me ?” cried the terrified 
man, as he fell pale and prostrate to the floor. 

Tho unexpected fear and remorse evinced by 
Ludovico caused suspicion to fall upon him. 
Traitor as he was, he had caused reports of 
Carlotta’s falsity to reach the ear of Alfonso, in¬ 
forming him at the same time, of her intended 
marriage with himself. Alfonso, guided by the 
impulse of the moment, had indeed penned the 
cruel letter, which had rendered, for so long a 
time, the devoted girl senseless; and whom the 
physicians, in their great ignorance, had pro¬ 
nounced dead. An early interment, as is usual 
in warm countries, speedily laid the idolized 
Carlotta in an early grave, from which her lover 
had indeed most fortunately rescued her. 

A few days after the event just mentioned had 


transpired, Ludovico mysteriously left Naples, 
unknown to his parents and friends. Alfonso, 
true to his promise, now claimed his chosen 
bride, and ere a month had passed by, the church 
of St. Lorenzo, which had so lately witnessed the 
sad burial of the young Carlotta, once more re¬ 
sounded with the hymns of rejoicings on the oc¬ 
casion of the marriage of the happy pair. The 
funereal lilies, were exchanged for a wreath of 
orange blossoms placed upon the snowy brow of 
the happy bride, by the hand of her husband, 
Alfonso Loretti. 

In a retired convent, many hundred leagues 
distant from Naples, dwells a man, who despite 
his monk's hood, closely shaven head and black, 
flowing gown, many could not fail to recognize 
as the once base-hearted but afterwards repentant 
Ludovico Poveri. 


A GOOD NAME. 

Sometime in 1838 or '39, a gentleman in Ten¬ 
nessee became involved and wanted money; he 
had property and he owed debts. His property 
was not available just then, and oft he posted to 
Boston, backed by the names of some of the best 
men in Tennessee. Money was tight, and Bos¬ 
ton bankers looked closely at the names. " Very 
good," said they, " but, but—do you know Gen¬ 
eral Jackson ?" “ Certainly." “ Could you get 
his endorsement V* “ Yes, but he is not worth 
one-tenth as much as either of these men whose 
names I offer you." “ No matter; General Jack- 
son has always protected himself and his paper, 
and we'll let you have the money upon the 
strength of his name." In a few days the papers 
with his signature arrived. The moment these 
Boston gentlemen bankers saw the tall A, and 
long J, of Andrew Jackfeon, our Tennessean says 
he could have raised a hundred thousand dollars 
upon the signature without the slightest trouble. 
So much for an established character for honesty. 
However men may have differed with Andrew 
Jackson politically, no man could deny him the 
merit of being an honest man .—Evening Gazette* 


GENUINE FOOLS. 

He who wipes his nose on a nutmeg grater, 
and picks his teeth with a razor. 

She who says “ no," to a proposal of a gentle¬ 
man when she has reached the age of thirty. 

He who gets so drunk at night, that he puts 
his clothes to bed, and hangs himself on the back 
of a chair. f 1 

She who rubs her cheeks with brickbats in 
order to give them color. 

He who puts on his hat, and takes his cane, 
and starts out in pursuit of an honest and disin¬ 
terested politician. 

She who pinches and slaps a child to make it 
quit bawling.— Punch. 


You may glean knowledge by reading, but 
you must separate the chaff from the wheat by 

thinking 
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A BOMBAY BALL. 

On one memorable occasion, when the rain 
had been unusually heary, when the roads were 
flooded, and the river had risen so high, as to 
invade not only gardens, but even the interior of 
bungalows, a ball took place at Dapoorie. The 
day had been so rainy, especially towards even¬ 
ing, that Ihe guests arrived late; and we began 
to think no one would come. It was a dismal 
night, though die rain had ceased. Presently, 
carriages were heard j but out of them came 
people perfectly useless at balls—a middle-aged 
colonel, or a collector, who I knew made a point 
of never dancing. Then, wheels approached 
again, and a troop of young hussars advanced. 
I began to think all womankind had been 
drowned. At last, some ladies appeared. I al¬ 
ways knew by the expression of the aid-de- 
camp’s face, who was about to enter. He was 
all smiles when flounces, feathers and fans were 
at hand; while his face lengthened at the sight 
of swords, spurs and sebretaches. The natives 
are glad to be invited to what they call a 
*• European natch,” and on this evening two 
emirs of Scinde came to the ball; they reside in 
Poona since their country was taken from them. 
One was an elderly man, with a snow-white 
beard; the other, a young man with a black 
beard. Their dresses were picturesque—the 
former wearing full red silk trousers and a long 
white dress, over which was a crimson pelisse 
embroidered in gold. The younger had a sim¬ 
ilar costume, with the exception that he wore a 
green cloth jacket richly adorned with gold lace. 
Both had red caps, square at the top, very like 
that of a lancer, and extremely handsome 
swords. After saluting the governor, they 
walked with a solemn and stately step to a sofa 
prepared for them, on which the elder one sat 
down and tucked his feet under him, having left 
his slippers on the ground; the younger emir 
arranged himself to see the 11 natch ” in a very 
curious position, sitting frith his knees close up 
to his nose. I thought he might have chosen a 
more becoming attitude. Their servants stood 
behind the sofa with small hand-punkas, con¬ 
stantly moving them over their masters’ heads. 
With their Eastern ideas, they must have con¬ 
sidered the polking and waltzing very strange, 
and how they stared at the performers ! This 
did not surprise me; for the dancing at an 
English ball is by no means so quiet and dig¬ 
nified as that of a natch-girl at a durbar. 

The rain having ceased, great numbers of 
blister flies flew into the ball-room, and a scene 
followed I never can forget. These insects often 
alight upon persons without their being aware of 
it; and should any one unwittingly crush one 
on their 4 face or neck, a large blister instantly 
rises, ana causes considerable pain and inconve¬ 
nience. On this evening there was a complete 
swarm of blister-flies. Some of these little tor¬ 
mentors climbed up into flounces, hid themselves 
in folds of net, visited the mysterious recesses of 
complicated trimmings; some crept up gentle¬ 
men’s sleeves, others concealed themselves in a 
jungle of whisker, and there was something very 
attractive in a bald head, the owner of which, in 
removing the insect, was sure to blister his 
hand or skull, or both. One heard little else all 
the evening but “Allow me, sir, to take off* this 


blister fly, that is disappearing into your neck¬ 
cloth,” or “ Permit me, ma’am, to remove this 
one from your arm.” This, however, did not 
stop the dancers, and they polked and waltzed 
over countless myriads or insects that had been 
attracted by the white cloth on the floor, which 
was completely discolored by their mangled 
bodies, at the end of the evening .—Lady Falk¬ 
land's “ Chow-Chow .” 


NOVEL SCENE IN FLORENCE. 

A lady, writing from Florence, says the New 
York Evening Post, gives the following curious 
account of the funeral ceremonies of the sister of 
the Grand Duke, familiarly known among the 

E eople there by the appellation of “ the hump- 
acx.” This sister is said to have exercised an 
immense influence over the Grand Duke. 

“ There has been a grand funeral here; the 
sister of the Grand Duke died, and was laid out 
in state in the Palatzo Pitti; crowds went to 
see her; she was hump backed, and appeared 
like a child of ten years, though about fifty years 
of age. She was laid out in full dress of white 
satin, and covered with jewels. She was exhib¬ 
ited for five days. Priests were performing mass 
all the time, and her ladies, in deep mourning, 
praying by her side; it was rather a theatrical 
exhibition. On the day of the funeral she was 
carried through the streets in full view, with no 
covering for die face, and reclining on a sofa. 
Immense crowds of course thronged the streets 
and balconies.” 


POISON IN FINE LACE MANUFACTURE. 

Our wealthy ladies who wear fine Brussels 
lace are ignorant of the sad fact, we believe, that 
in its preparation die poor female operatives 
often lose their lives by inhaling a poison em¬ 
ployed in removing finger marks from it. The 
poison is the carbonate of lead, applied in the 
form of powder in the finishing operation. A 
portion of this is inhaled by those who use it, 
and their health soon gives way. Good wages 
are generally paid to these lace operadves—but 
so unhealthy is the business—so fatal is the lead 
poison proven in its effects—that it is only a 
work of dire necessity to engage in it. It is a 
sad reflection that many a rich piece of lace 
worn by a lady has cost not merely a high price 
in money, but the life of a fellow-being. Lace 
manufacturers have long endeavored to find a 
suitable harmless substitute for carbonate of 
lead, but hitherto in vain, we understand.— 
Boston Transcript. 


LOVE IN LITTLE. 

The whole world Is far too spacious 
For one earthly eoul'e embrace, 

Only in the father’s bosom 
Finds it an abiding-place, 

Human heart is quite too small 
For its love to mantle all. 

Then, with earnest soul and single, 

To a breast that's true and free, 
Trusting all and all confiding, 

Yield thyself exclusively: - 
In the love which holds one heart. 

All the world shall take a part.—Rccxm. 
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LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 

BT COH8TA2TCB BIMI. 

0, what were a pl&c« in the temple of flune, 

The hopes of the poet or sage, 

To the pleasure, the rapture of leaving my name, 
My mark on this beautiful page! 

And yet I conceive of a pleasure more bright, 

A Joy which would never depart; 

’Twould be forever and ever to write 
My name on tho fair owner's heart. 

A name engraved there more safe would be 
Than if ’twere embalmed in rhyme— 

'’Twould defy all the waves of oblivion's sea, 

And the hard Iron finger of Time. 


THE STEP-MOTHER. 


BT MRS. MART MAYNARD. 


" Herbert, come to me! Come close here 
beside me, where I can lay my head once more 
upon your heart. I want to tell you something.” 

Herbert Grey closed his book hastily and 
approached the speaker. 

“ You are not so well to-day, Maggie,” he 
said, passing his arm round the wasted form and 
drawing her carefully to his breast. “ You seem 
weaker, dear, but I think it is likely that last 
medicine might have that effect before it would 
make you better. I don't think you have coughed 
so much to-day as usual.” 

“No, not nearly so much; but I am sinking 
fast—I cannot last much longer, Herbert.” 

“ O, don't get low-spirited, Maggie. You 
have had such good courage all along, don't 
give up now. You will get well yet, Maggie. 
I know we shall bring you round. Think of the 
children, dearest, you must get well for their 
sakes.” 

“I do think of them, Herbert, and it is of 
them I want to arrange for their future when I 
shall be gone.” 

“ I beg of you don't talk so, Maggie, you are 
not going to die. My own dear wife you will 
get well, you must get well.” 

“Never more in this world, Herbert. You 
have blinded yourself all along to my danger, 
and I myself had hopes, but the last few weeks 
have made a great change in me. I am dying, 
and we must both summon all strength to meet 
the change. We both know who has ordered 
this, and it is for the best. I will not murmur, 
hard as it is to leave you and my dear little ones. 
I dare not murmur, but I hare much to say 
while my strength lasts, and you must promise 
me something.” 


The stricken man could make no reply, he 
knew that she was right, he had blinded himself. 
Had he not known for months that she was the 
prey of that cruel destroyer who ever selects the 
beautiful, the best, the dearest for his own* 
Could he look on her and yet deceive himself? 
No! The very hand he held was sufficient to 
tell him there was no hope; transparent and 
attenuated to the last degree, the pulse beating 
faintly beneath his fingers, he realized for the 
first time that but a few hours could possibly 
elapse ere it should cease altogether. 

“ Herbert, will you promise me what I want ?” 
She tried to raise her head, tried to look into his 
eyes oijce more. 

“Anything, Maggie, anything to make you 
happy. I would willingly lay down my life to 
save yours, for life will be nothing to me when 
you are gone.” 

“ You must not speak so, Herbert, God has 
ordered it much better. You must live for our 
dear children's sake, live to take care of them, 
to be to them all that I would have been; and 
more than this, you must marry again for their 
sakes.” 

Herbert Grey started, in the depth of all his 
sorrow he could not" repress the astonishment this 
speech of his dying wife's occasioned him. 

“ Margaret! I don't understand you, dear; it 
surely is not your wish that I should give our 
dear children a step-mother V* 

“ It is, Herbert, it certainly is my most earnest 
wish. I believe it has come to me like an inspi¬ 
ration ; but I know, I feel that it will be for their 
happiness that another should take my place, 
and that other—” She paused a moment. “ O, 
promise me first; promise me that you will 
marry her, only her; my strength is going so 
fast I cannot speak much more.” 

There was a momentary look of irresolution 
on Herbert Grey's countenance, but it passed 
away the next instant. 

“ If you have well considered this, Maggie, 
if you are sure that it will be for the children's 
benefit.” 

She half started up in the bed. 

“ O, can you not trust their dying mother ? 
Herbert, Herbert, if you would have me die 
happy, promise to obey my wishes.” 

He knelt at the bedside and took both her thin 
hands in his own. 

“ Maggie, you know well that you were m^ 
first and only love—no other can be to me wha£ 
you have been—but if for the love of you and 
your children another is willing to be my wife, 

I swear to you solemnly to obey your wishes 
and make her so.” The team fell fast over the 
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thin, white fingers, and he hid his face to prevent 
disturbing her with his uncontrollable emotions. 

It was a solemn and sorrowful moment for 
Herbert Grey, but it was a yet harder trial when 
he led his little boys in to take a farewell of their 
mother, and held the baby-girl in his arms to 
receive her last kiss and dying blessing. 

“ Teach them all to love her, Herbert,” she 
said, as one after another she pressed them in 
her arms. “ I cannot hope that they will long 
remember me, nor is it best they should.” 

The children were taken away, and Herbert 
once more supported that frail form in his arms, 
striving to relieve the painful respiration, to rest 
the weary head, and lend some of his own 
abundant strength to his fast sinking companion. 

“ Draw the curtains, dear,” she said at last. 
“ Let in the light, and let me look once more on 
the pleasant scenes I have loved so well.” And 
then, as the bright rays of the setting sun 
streamed in through the opened windqjv, gilding 
and lighting up the room with a glowing radi¬ 
ance, the dying woman looked smilingly on the 
picture before her, the fields and the trees and the 
bright waves of the lake, glittering like a surface 
of diamonds; the neighboring cottages with their 
gay gardens, and in the distance the home of her 
youth, the well-loved home which she had left 
for a still dearer one; all these she gazed on 
with a lingering look, and then she turned to him 
who was reading her every thought, and the 
smile became sweeter, and the look more tender. 

Herbert saw the change, the shadowy change 
which came over the loved face, that change 
which none who see ever forget; and while with 
one hand he summoned the friends and attend¬ 
ants from the adjoining room, with the other he 
gently laid the fair head back on the snowy 
pillows, and silent, overpowered and awe-strick¬ 
en, watched the passing away of that gentle 
spirit which had been to him truly, “ more than 
all the world.” 

A little while and 

“ How desolate they stand, 

That little household band.” 

There was no joy in the future to Herbert Grey, 
now she who had shared all his hopes and fears, 
encouraged all his best aspirations and been like 
a second self to him, lay cold and pale and un¬ 
conscious before him, never more to stand by his 
side, never more to speak to him while life should 
last. 

The mournful cries of his infant daughter for 
her mother first awoke him to a remembrance of 
the cares and responsibilities resting on him for 
the future, and painful and unwelcome as the 
interruption was to his sad musings, it was best 


it should be so; anxiety for his children usurped 
his grief for his own loss, and in soothing their 
sorrows he found relief for his own. 


“ I have brought this poor little creature in to 
see if you can do anything to pacify it,” said my 
friend, Mrs. Stayner, entering my sitting-room 
with Margaret Grey’s infant in her arms on the 
day of the funeral. " Herbert is completely worn 
out, and we have persuaded him to take some 
rest, and the child cries continually for its moth¬ 
er. Poor Maggie,” she continued, bursting into 
tears, “ how her children miss her, already, I 
wonder what they will do before a year is over ?” 

Now I had known Margaret from girlhood, 
had loved her dearly, and sorrowed over her loss 
as for a beloved sister. There was no one in 

L- to supply her place to me, no one for 

whom I could feel the same attachment; and her 
children were dear to me as my own. The little 
one, used to my care, soon slumbered, although 
the tears on its pale cheeks, and the sobs which 
oppressed its little breast, told how pitifully it had 
missed its accustomed care. 

“I wonder what Herbert will do?” Mrs. 
Stayner said, after a while. “ He will miss poor 
Margaret sadly, I never saw a man so overcome 
in my life. But there,” she added, in a different 
tone, “what is the use of wasting pity on any 
man, they are all alike—feel dreadfully at first— 
you’d think their hearts would break, and in 
a year or less they are ready to marry some 
silly young thing who is just as ready to take 
them, children and all. I declare, I have no 
patience with them. I should not wonder a bit 
if Herbert Grey was married in a year from 
now.” 

“ I should not wonder either,” I replied, but I 
did not let her know what good reason I had for 
thinking so. 

“You shouldn't?” she exclaimed. “Well, 

I don’t care, if Herbert Grey gives Maggie’s 
dear children a step-mother, I shall never like 
him again, and I don’t care who she is, I shall 
hate her.” 

“ But what can he do ?” I ventured to remon¬ 
strate. “ You know he has no relatives here, 
and Margaret was as friendless as himself. Who 
could he get to take care of his house, if not a 
wife ?” 

“ 0, plenty would be glad to. You must not 
try to convince me that any children ought to 
have a step-mother. You don’t know how I 
hate the very word.” 

“But are you not a little prejudiced, my dear 
Mrs. Stayner ? All step-mothers are not cruel 
or unfeeling, even I myself have known very 
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nappy families where there was a second wife/' 

Mrs. Stayner was warm hearted and impulsive. 
I knew she was often betrayed into saying and 
doing things her after judgment repented, and I 
was anxious, if possible, to get her to think 
differently on this subject. 

“Perhaps I am prejudiced/' she answered, 
“ but Heaven knows I have had reason to be, and 
I tell you this day, I would sooner see my dear 
children in the grave, sooner take my last look 
of them forever in this world, and live the rest of 
my life childless, than know that I should leave 
them, and another woman take my place. I 
would this day that Maggie's poor child lay be¬ 
side her, for something tells me that bad as 
Herbert feels now he will probably marry 
again." 

“But, Mrs. Stayner, think of the father's 
feelings, what a comfort this little image of her 
mother will be to him by-and-by; he would 
have no motive for life or exertion if his children 
had been taken too." 

“ Wouldn't he! stuff and nonsense; you can¬ 
not make me believe any such doctrine as that, 
for I know better. ‘A mother is a mother all the 
days of her life.' You know the rest of the old 
saying, and there never was a truer one. My 
father was as kind a man as ever lived until he 
married again, and she turned his heart right 
a*way from us children at once. O, if you knew 
all my step-mother caused me to suffer, you 
would not blame me for detesting the very 
word." 

“ I don't doubt in the least that you were un¬ 
fortunate in your father's choice; but then I 
think it is wrong to blame a whole class for the 
fault of a few. 1 think a step-mother's trials are 
exceedingly hard; very few love her, very few 
assist her in the right way, and she has such an 
amount of prejudice to overcome, so many 
difficulties to conquer, and altogether such a 
thankless office, that it is scarce to be wondered 
at that so many fall through." 

“ O you talk like every one who has not had 
experience. I will give you a little of mine, 
and see what you think of it. My father had no 
need to marry, for my eldest sister could have 
kept hU house, and by the time she would have 
married, there was another to take her place; 
but he thought it would be a delightful thing for 
the girls to ‘have a companion,' and so one 
morning when my mother had been dead a little 
over a year, he brings us home a dashing, gaily 
dressed lady, and introduces her as our new 
mother. I never shall forget. how I felt, as I 
looked at her rosy cheeks and large black eyes, 
so different from the remembrance of our pale, 


delicate mother; but my dislike was completed 
when little Milly, our baby and darling, ran 
toddling up to her, and taking the bright silk of 
her dress in her little hand, exclaimed in her half 
formed words, ‘ pitty, pitty sing/ looking round 
on us to join in her admiration. I could have 
loved her had she kissed the child, had she even 
spoken kindly to it, but she snatched the dress 
rudely away, and stepped back with such an 
angry exclamation that the little thing staggered 
and fell to the floor, and then, frightened and sob¬ 
bing, came and hid her face in my bosom. Poor 
little Milly, that was but the beginning of her 
sorrows, they increased daily, faster than her 
strength, and when, after a few months of neg¬ 
lect and ill usage, she closed her little eyes for¬ 
ever on trouble, I could have screamed for joy, 
dearly as I loved her. I would not attempt to 
tell you half we children suffered, because I never 
dare to let myself dwell upon it. My two eldest 
sisters married, hastily, and unhappily, as it 
proved, but they thought anything better than 
the home misery. My brothers went away, dis¬ 
gusted with my father's weak compliance with 
his wife’s every wish, even to the cruel punishing 
of his children. Milly and Georgia, the two 
yonngest, died, and three years after our mother's 
death there was not a child at home but myself. 
On me, poor, miserable slave that I was, my 
step mother spent all her ill temper. Even to 
this day I ache when I think of all the blows she 
struck me; how I dreaded to feel her hand upon 
my shoulders or my face, and the shame I have 
felt when strangers saw the crimson marks her 
fingers left on my cheeks. Then her child, a 
great, fat, ill-tempered boy, was a double tor¬ 
ment, and many are the weary days 1 have car¬ 
ried him in my aching arms, not daring to sit 
down lest he should cry, and knowing that his 
cries would bring certain punishment. Werfj 
Mr. Stayner came at last, he asked my father for 
me, and took me away before my step-mother 
had time to find out anything of his plans. I 
know he married me out of pity for my wretch¬ 
edness, but if his compassion has since turned to 
love, why all the better for me. He is fifteen 
years older than I am, but his youth was better 
nurtured than mine, and he is in reality the 
younger of the two. For his and my children's 
sake I take the most watchful care of my health. 
On no account would I do aught to increase my 
natural delicacy of constitution, and I am per¬ 
suaded that if all women did so there would be 
fewer little orphans, and fewer step-mothers." 

I must confess that my conversation with Mrs. 
Stayner did not make me more contented with 
the future prospects of poor Margaret's children. 
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and I could not quite control the anxious ques¬ 
tions which at times would arise: Had the dy¬ 
ing mother's instincts failed her ? Had she been 
deceived in the person she had chosen to fill her 
place ? I could only leave these questions for 
time to answer, for I was totally unacquainted 
with Miss Browning (thelady in question), except 
as I had heard my friend speak in high terms of 

praise about her. She had never come to L-, 

never returned any of Maggie's visits, but they 
had always corresponded, and extracts from 
some few of her letters had impressed me with 
the idea that she was very pious. Margaret told 
me once that she had met with a great sorrow in 
early life, and I pictured her always dressed in 
black, thin and pale, and melancholy, a sort of 
recluse who never smiled. The months rolled 
on, as they will do, and Herbert Grey's first 
year of mourning was nearly at an end. 

It was surprising what a change so short a 
time had made in the late happy home and its 
inmates. The housekeeper was old and ill 
tempered, home was not what it had once been, 
and Herbert sought companionship among those 
who like himself were happier in the tavern par¬ 
lor. I do not mean to say that he was dissipat¬ 
ed, far from it, but our hotel was a very pattern 
of hotels, and the landlord a very model of a 
landlord, and it was far pleasanter to spend the 
long winter evenings in the Bociety of a dozen 
good tempered, fun loving fellows of the neigh¬ 
borhood, than to sit at home and listen to old 
Mrs. Green's querulous complaints about the 
children, and the trouble they gave her, finished 
off with a full description of her last attack of 
the rheumatism. The children looked neglected 
and untidy. Though their mother had kept her 
room for six months previous to her death, her 
watchful care was ever over them, and her hands 
ever ready to attend to the wants of their ward¬ 
robe. The little boys now ran about with un¬ 
combed locks, collarless necks, belts hanging 
loose, and a general air of untidiness about 
them, while the fair little baby girl with her soiled 
dress and face, scarce looked like the same child. 

It now began to be whispered about that Her¬ 
bert Grey was going to marry again, but nobody 
knew anything definite of his intentions. The 
gossips of L-were in despair. 

“ I should not wonder if it was Polly Smith,” 
said Mrs. Russell (the anxious mama of half a 
dozen unmarried daughters) to me, one day. 

“ If what was Polly Smith V* I replied, as if 

unconscious of the subject on which all L- 

was alive with curiosity. 

” Why, if she was the gal Herbert Grey was 
going to marry. It wont be her fault if he 


doesn't, for they say she is back and forth there 
continually; I should think she would have 
more decency.” Mrs. Russell was wrathful. 

“ I hardly think it can be,” I answered, ” as I 
received an invitation to her wedding yesterday ; 
she tells me in it that Joseph Barton and she 
will be married next Wednesday evening.” 

“ The land 1 Who would have thought that ? 
Well, I am glad my Melinda turned him off. I 
don't think much of him any way ; but I wish I 
could find out who it is Grey is after.” And 
finding nothing was to be gained from me, she 
went away on her fruitless errand. 

A few days after, Mrs. Stayner came. 

“ Of course you hear all the talk that is going 
now, Mary, about Herbert Grey marrying—now 
do tell me who you think it is, or if there is any 
truth in it at all. Living here right alongside of 
them you must know more than we do at the 
other end of the town.” 

I assured her 1 never saw any very remarkable 
occurrences at my neighbor's, and advised her 
and all to wait for time to solve the mystery. 
The solution to the problem came at last, and 
great was the excitement. • Mr. Grey came into 
our house very early one morning and asked as 
a great favor that I would take care of his 
children for a couple of days. 

“I need not explain to you, Mrs. M- 

where 1 am going, or the business which calls 
me away. I trust for the future that my children 
may be better cared for than heretofore.” 

“ But where is Mrs. Green V* I asked, as the 
two youngest ran to my breakfast table and 
began to devour my children's bread and milk as 
if famished. 

" O, 6he raised rebellion yesterday, when I 
told her my plans, and while I was gone fishing 
with some friends, took herself off, carrying all 
the eatables with her that wei^ in the house, 
locking the door and leaving the children to take 
care of themselves. I did not get home until 
just now, so you must excuse their rudeness, as 
they have had nothing to eat for twenty-four 
hours.” He tried to laugh, but it was a poor 
attempt, and I saw a tear in his eye. 

“ I am going to M-,” he added after a 

pause. 

I saw he expected me to say something, 
although at the moment my heart was full. 

“I think you are right—your children are 
suffering—you yourself have not improved since 
Margaret's death; I sincerely believe it will be 
the best thing for you.” 

“ I believe so too,” he replied, with much 
feeling. 

“An* I'll give Bertie some of my berries,” 
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said my little Lillie, carrying her 6&ncer of ripe 
strawberries to where the oldest boy stood watch¬ 
ing his brother and sister eating, yet not liking to 
sit at the table without an invitation. 

Herbert himself refused all entreaties to take 
some breakfast. He could not eat, he said, and 
I saw strong feelings were at work—he certainly 
had not given his children proper care and at¬ 
tention since his wife’s death. He kissed them 
fondly now, and turned to go. 

" We shall be here to-morrow evening, if there 
is no delay in the boats, if not for certain the 
next night. I am afraid it would be asking too 
much, but the house looks dreadfully, if you will 
let your servant arrange a little, just make things 
more comfortable.” 

" I’ll see zo it, it shall all be right.” And then 
he went away, but not looking much like a 
bridegroom. - 

Herbert Grey was married—had come home 
—had installed his new wife mistress of his 
house—had appeared at church with her—and 
had resumed his business the same as ever. 

How the gossips talked! How they pulled 
the bride to pieces, and criticised her dress and 
her appearance, and her " lofty manner ” when 
introduced to one or two of the congregation. 

" She was too gay, the idea of a pink bonnet! 
She was proud, that was certain. Did you ever 
see such a condescending bow as she gave Mrs. 
Bussell ? She could smile sweetly enough at the 
minister’s wife.” 

" Perhaps the minister’s wife smiled at her,” 
some one ventured to suggest. 

“ O, no, it was plain she thought herself above 

the people of L-. Well, it was no matter, 

they would show her they did not care for her, 
even if she did wear flounced silk dresses and 
lace mantillas. Herbert Grey had made a pretty 
'spec’ of it this time; he’d better increase his 
business if he meant to dress up his new wife 
like that all the time.” 

But why attempt to repeat all the jealous 
speeches made about a lady with whose appear¬ 
ance it would have been hard to justly find the 
slightest fault ? 

True, I had myself been surprised, so very 
different was the reality from my ideal; but then 
I had no right to imagine her thin and pale; and 
that there was no lack of true feeling was plainly 
evinced on her first meeting with the children. 

"Poor Margaret’s baby!” she said, as she 
bent over its crib, in the chamber whither I had 
taken her on the night of their arrival. "I 
never saw this one,” she said to me, at the same 
time wiping away her tears. "But Margaret 
wrote that it was named for me.” 


She seemed quite calm and composed under 
the strange circumstances of her " home com¬ 
ing,” and I felt at once that it would be no slight 
trouble which would discompose her mind or 
temper. 

Of course, as time passed on, I could not 
avoid seeing and knowing a great deal of the 
new step-mother, and I must confess that I be¬ 
came daily convinced more and more of the 
wisdom of Margaret’s choice. Her patient yet 
firm kindness with the children was admirable; 
her judicious treatment of her husband was ex¬ 
actly calculated to win him from the somewhat 
dangerous companions he had mingled with of 
late. The circumstances under which they had 
married were so peculiar that in ninety-nine cases 
out of every hundred, they would not have lived 
happily; but not such was Mrs. Grey’s intention. 

She knew that Herbert did not love her when 
he married her. He was too honorable not to 
tell her plainly that it was in compliance with 
his wife’s wish, and as a mother to his children, 
that he sought her, and she in turn as plainly 
told him that the only man she had ever loved 
was in his grave. But no ‘ one in L- sus¬ 

pected this, and many and loud were the com¬ 
plaints against Herbert’s heartlessness in so soon 
transferring his affections. 

"Ikpewjust how it would be,” said Mrs. 
Stayner. " Out of sight, out of mind. I am 
sure I thought he loved Maggie as well as his 
life, and now you see he can’t stir out but he 
must have the new wife with him. I never knew 
him to go to church more than once a day in my 
life, and now he never misses a service; and I 
actually hear he intends becoming a member.” 

"Well, don’t you think it is a good thing?” 
I asked, a little annoyed at her injustice. 

" O yes, but then—well there is no use minc¬ 
ing the matter. I said I should hate the one he 
put over those dear children, and I don’t care 
how nice she may be, or how much any one may 
like her, I shall keep my word.” 

" Yes, and be os unjust as a great many more 
of our neighbors,” I could not help saying. 

Annoyed at my defence of the stranger, my 
visitor soon went away; and I could not help 
smiling, as I saw her blushingly receive a mag¬ 
nificent bouquet and some fine fruit which Mrs. 
Grey and little Lina had been gathering in the 
garden. There was no resisting the pleasant 
manner with which they were offered, but I well 
knew the recipient would have willingly been any 
where else just then. 

It was some time before it was known in Lee 
that Mrs. Grey "had money,” or, in other 
words, that instead of coming on Herbert’s purse 
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for dress and feminine expenses, he had actually- 
been able to make an increase in his business 
through her assistance. It made quite a differ¬ 
ence in people's remarks about her. What did 
it concern any one if she thought flounced dresses 
were most becoming to her and wore them ac¬ 
cordingly, if she purchased them herself ? Abso¬ 
lutely nothing. Even Miss Melinda Russell, the 
most determined of husband-hunters and the 
bitterest “ pill” in the parish—even she conde¬ 
scended to say that she had always thought Mrs. 
Grey looked “stylish,” and carried her head 
with an “air;” and as to the pink wedding 
bonnet, everybody knew that bright colors, and 
especially pink, became “ dark ” people. Miss 
Melinda's complexion was uncertain, and on the 
strength of it, she always wore light blue and 
passed for a Monde. 

In the succeeding years of our intimacy, I 
learned much of Mrs. Grey's early history, and 
it was one of trial and suffering such as few are 
called on to bear, and as very few would have 
borne with the sweet, unmurmuring spirit she 
did. Her childhood, passed in all the miseries 
of a drunkard's home, had been one scene of 
suffering and horror. Brothers and sisters per¬ 
ishing for food, a heart-broken mother dying 
amid cruelest want and ill-usage, a father ending 
a life of dissipation and riot by a dreadful act of 
self-destruction—all these were the memories of 
her earliest days. Taken from all this by the 
death of her relatives and adopted by a very dis¬ 
tant connexion, she had passed some years very 
happily at school, and here she made the ac¬ 
quaintance of Margaret Thornton, with whom 
she had formed a life friendship. 

Betrothed at sixteen to Margaret's brother, 
with the approval of the kind friend who had 
adopted her, life seemed to have as fair a pros¬ 
pect as young heart could wish. Her lover was 
all that her fondest fancy had ever pictured, and 
for a few years they enjoyed the most perfect 
happiness, full of hope and faith and love, look¬ 
ing on the future without dread, and lingering on 
the present in the very fullness of content. 

Alas that such fair hopes should be blasted ! 
But were it not so, earth would hold our hearts 
too closely, we should give no thought to heaven. 
Robert Thornton was killed in the very flush of 
early manhood, stricken down in the fulness of 
his strength and health, and henceforth his be¬ 
trothed turned with loathing from the voice of 
love, burying her heart in the grave of him she 
had so idolized. 

Many suitors came, attracted by Miss Brown¬ 
ing's well known virtues, no less than by the 
wealth she possessed—for her adopted father 


had left her his heiress; but no thought of mar¬ 
riage had ever entered her mind until Herbert 
brought his wife’s last letter and wishes, asking 
her to be a mother to his children and a guiding 
companion to himself. Neither dreamed, at the 
time of their marriage, that aught could banish 
the remembrance of the heavy afflictions Provi¬ 
dence had seen fit to lay on them; but it was not 
possible for two persons, possessed of such esti¬ 
mable qualities, to dwell long together without a 
strong and enduring love arising in the heart of 

each, and I believe this day that in all L- 

(and our town has become a city now) there is 
no more fondly attached couple than Herbert 
Grey and his second wife. 

Quite a number of years have passed since 
she came among us; those who were girls then 
have become wives and mothers, and those who 
were little children have grown up to take their 
places. Mrs. Grey is very kind and indulgent to 
all young people, especially ail young lovers; 
and more than once I have suspected her of fa¬ 
voring a growing intimacy between her eldest 
step-son and a certain little playfellow of his, in 
whoso welfare I take the deepest interest. But 
so let it be. I could not have selected a husband 
for my child better fitted to make her happy than 
the son of my loved Margaret. 

The step-mother has had her trials, as well as 
her triumphs; it could not be supposed that her 
lot would be otherwise. Richard, the second 
son, has been a grievous trial to all his friends, 
especially to her who loved him even as her 
own; and when through aggravated acts of dis¬ 
obedience he had incurred the wrath of his father 
to such a degree that the doors of his home were 
closed against him, it was that gentle mother's 
pleadings alone which obtained forgiveness for 
the young rebel—her tender remonstrances, and 
loving arguments, which brought the headstrong 
boy to a sense of his ill-doing and sent him pen¬ 
itent and humble to his father. 

I believe the bond of love and sympathy be¬ 
tween the Btep-mother and her young charges 
would have been imperishable had it remained 
as at first; but to make it perfect, three years 
after her marriage a little daughter was given to 
Mrs. Grey, a little tender, beautiful blossom, to 
be the pet and plaything of the whole family. It 
is only natural to suppose that this child is dearer 
to her than the others; but not even the prying 
eyes of the most malicious can discover any dif¬ 
ference in the treatment the two girls receive, or 
if there is any, it is in favor of the step daughter. 

“ Maggie is such a baby yet,” she said to one 
who remarked this, “ it matters but little about 
her dress—the simpler the better: but my little 
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Lina is almost a young lady now—she must not 
be vain, but she must dress as well as others of 
her age.” 

I have said there was a great change of opin¬ 
ion in L-respecting Mrs. Grey; but almost 

the last one to give in and own her a good step¬ 
mother was Mrs. Stayner. She was conquered 
at last, however, and it was done in this way : 
Mr. Stayner got injured in the mill he owned. 
His arm was badly crushed, and for several 
months he was under medical care. The chil¬ 
dren caught the scarlet fever at school, the two 
youngest died, and then the mother herself became 
sick. It was not known at first what trouble 
they were in; Mrs. Grey was the first that heard 
of it, and the first to assist them. She was un¬ 
tiring in her efforts ; day and night she spent the 
hours when she ought to have rested, at the bed¬ 
side of the suffering^ woman. Mrs. Stayner’s 
little infant, born in the midst of suffering and 
death, she carried away and cared for in her own 
happy home. The remaining children got well; 
Mr. Stayner recovered. The wife and mother 
also, after long weeks of illness, slowly regained 
her health, but she had forever lost her enmity to 
her kind neighbor. 

Frankly she confessed how uncharitably she 
had thought and spoken of her, and with tears 
asked forgiveness; it was more than granted, a 
strong friendship sprang up between the two, 

and if ever you come to L-, I warn you not 

to say anything to Mrs. Stayner against step¬ 
mothers in general and against Mrs. Grey in 
particular. 

I wish, in conclusion, that I could inform you 
that Mrs. Russell had seen the fulfilment of her 
long cherished wishes, in getting her daughters 
married; but it is not so. They still bloom 
among us—fading flowers, it is true, but never¬ 
theless they still bloom, coming out each year 
with regenerated wardrobes, bountiful supplies 
of rouge, etc., and an endless variety of ma¬ 
noeuvres. I should not dare to say how many 
times these interesting damsels have announced 
their engagements, how many times their wed¬ 
ding-dresses have been in course of preparation, 
and the wedding days appointed; yet one and all 
of the timorous swains have proved unequal to 
the trial, and to-day there is in L-an un¬ 

equalled choice of strong-minded young ladies, 
should any “ well-to-do ” young man wish for 
such an addition to his household comforts. 


HYPOCRISY. 

To wear long faces, juat m if our Maker, 

The God of goodness, was an undertaker, 

Well pleased to wrap the soul's unlucky mien 
In sorrow’s dismal crape or bombasine.—Da. Wolcot. 


HANDEL. 

Viewed with reference to the period in which 
Handel appeared, his noble beauty as a melodist 
has never been sufficiently dwelt on. Some fifty 
airs from his vocal and instrumental works, in¬ 
cluding the minuets and gavots of his overtures, 
could be named as rich and voluptuous in their 
sweetness as any tunes that the slighter tune- 
makers of Italy have ever poured forth, and infi¬ 
nitely surpassing them in novelty, fire, and 
distinctive character. There is Italian beauty 
without Italian effeminacy in every line from 
Handel’s pen—and it is because of this, among 
other reasons, that we receive with mistrust from 
him any specimen at all doubtful, in which labor 
has been bestowed on poor or unmarked phrases, 
or conducted with the solicitons pedantry of the 
conscious laborer. He did not inherit Palestri¬ 
na’s style, for that, indeed, was carried to perfec¬ 
tion by rare Pierluigi himself— and it was Han¬ 
del's mission to invent, to carry out, not to copy; 
but the secret of Palestrina's solemn and gorgeous 
sweetness may be said to live in his works. No 
modern writer has ever approached these two 
men in the combination of power and vocal so¬ 
nority, wrought by devices to all appearance en¬ 
tirely different .—London Critic. 


TEA AS A BEVERAGE. 

According to the investigations made by 
M. Peligot, in regard to the chemical combi¬ 
nations of tea, and communicated by him to the 
French Academy of Sciences, that article is 
found to contain essential principles of nutrition, 
far exceeding in importance its stimulating prop¬ 
erties, being, in every respect, one of the most 
desirable articles of general use, and decidedly 
superior to soup, in its nutritious qualities. M. 
Liebig also gives as his opinion, based on accur¬ 
ate chemical research, that in respect both to tea 
and coffee, their beneficial effects on the health 
are very great, and are due to the same sub¬ 
stance, “ theine,” or " caffine,” and that these 
two are in all respects identical. He thinks that 
they are justly to be considered as elements of 
food for organs as yet unknown, which are des¬ 
tined to convert the blood into nervous substance, 
and thus recruit the energy of the moving and 
thinking faculties .—Scientific American. 


DIVISION OF TIME. 

The ordinary year does not consist of 365 days 
6 hours, but of 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 
49 seconds, which is 11 minutes 11 seconds less 
than an hour, or a whole day in about 130 years. 
This is adjusted by omitting three leap years, in 
four centuries, and it is settled that the common 
years, which would otherwise be leap pears, shall 
be those which terminate centuries in which the 
first pair of figures is not divisible by four. 
Thus, the years 1800 and 1900 are not leap 
years, but 2000 is leap year; 2100, 2200, 2300 
are not leap years, but 2400 is leap year. If this 
method be adhered to, the present mode of calcu¬ 
lating will not vary for five thousand years.— 
American Almanac. 


A covetous desire in the heart of youth is the 
germ from which may spring a poison tree, 
whose atmosphere is pestilential, ana the taste of 
whose fruit is death. 
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A NIGHT UPON THE COAST. 


BY WILLIAM BENTLEY OLIYEB. 


" God help all poor sailors this wild, stormy 
night!” said old Captain Carson, as he sat beside 
his blazing fireside, one raging night in March, 
when the Storm King had marshalled his forces 
by the shore and on the sea. 

“ Amen!” fervently responded the dear old 
woman opposite, beside whom stood a diminu¬ 
tive work-table, on which lay an open Bible. 

“ I am right glad that we are ndt expecting 
Ned this month/’ said the captain, after a pause. 
“ And yet they are often safe when we think 
they are in the greatest danger; and when the 
winds are calm and hushed upon the coast, they 
are sometimes in the greatest danger. Only the 
good God above knows what comes to the 
sailor’s heart in the time of peril.” 

Mrs. Carson,looked up from her knitting- 
work, and caught an expression on her husband’s 
face, that made her feel anxious. 

u Surely, John, you would not think it possi¬ 
ble that Edward could be on the coast? You 
will not deceive me about it, dear ?” And the 
lady dropped her work, and put her hand be¬ 
seechingly on her husband’s shoulder. 

The captain returned her caress, and clearing 
his voice, which was somewhat husky, replied, 
“ It is barely possible, but I hope not probable.” 

Mrs. Canon sat looking into the fire for some 
minutes before she again spoke. 

” Mn. Johnson was looking through her spy 
glass, just as the storm came on; and she declar¬ 
ed that the ship which she saw off Norman's Wo, 
was the Cincinnatus.” 

“ Did she ? Well, although as a general thing 
she is wonderfully correct, I trust for once that 
she was mistaken. Ned’s ship sails slow; there 
are three othen expected before him—and now, 
wife, you must trust my judgment a little as well 
as old Mn. Johnson’s; who, although she has 
watched this bay for so many yean, and knows 
all the vessels pretty well, yet she is liable to a 
mistake as well as the rest of us. I wish I had 
been where I could see it. I should have known 
it instantly, and then I could put your mind at 
rest at once. Come, nothing is better for low 
spirits than employment; I will hang on the ket¬ 
tle, and you shall make some cocoa and coffee, 
in case any one should be needing it in the 
storm. Thank Heaven that Ned is not expected; 
but then there are other poor souls who may be 
cast upon the shore and need our attention.” 

11 And they shall have it, for my Edward’s 
sweet sake,” answered his wife. 


"And so they shall, my dear. Now just try 
to think that Ned is only half way across the 
Atlantic, and will not be here till the fifteenth of 
April. I wish all the poor fellows were as safe.” 

These words comforted the mother a little, and 
she went about her preparations. She even un¬ 
locked a chest and took out her thickest blankets, 
and hung them over a chair, roused up the fire 
until a more genial warmth diffused itself through 
the room, and then opened the door leading to 
the bed room, that the surplus heat might warm 
that too. 

It was the great equinoctial storm. Stout 
trees that had borne the weight of many tempests 
before, were now bent almost to the very ground, 
and some wholly uprooted. Sheets of blinding 
rain deluged the streets, yet freezing into ice 
almost as soon as they fell; and everything on 
the wharves broke loose, and boards and even 
timbers were taken up by’the fierce wind, and 
carried to unknown distances. 

It was evident that no vessel near the coast 
could ride out such a gale uninjured. As if the 
wind and rain had not sufficient horrors to appal 
the stoutest hearts, there came on a fearful accom¬ 
paniment of thunder and lightning. It broke 
upon the stillness and darkness of a momentary 
lull, as if the spirit of the storm were bent on ex¬ 
hibiting all his horrors at once. 

In the midst of this terrible war of the elements, 
the outer door was softly opened, and a woman 
whose face was as pale as marble, entered. She 
looked like one coming from the shadowy land 
of spirits, so chill and stony was her face. Her 
wet garments scattered the rain drops on the 
floor, and her feet, hastily thrust into slippers, 
left a wet track upon the carpet. It was Elleu 
Carson, the wife of their only son, whose dwelling 
was just across the narrow yard that separated 
it from his father’s house. As she stood there 
with her wet garments clinging to her figure, and 
the long, dripping hair which had escaped from 
its confinement and was hanging loosely over her 
shoulders, she seemed more like the embodied 
spirit of the storm, than a human being. 

Captain Carson led her to a seat beside the 
blazing fire. “ Why, Helen ! dear girl! how 
came you to venture out on such a night as 
this ?” 

She could not answer, but the look of compos¬ 
ure which she saw in his face re-assured her. 
She laid her head upon her mother-in-law’s lap, 
and then the tears came to her relief. 

“ 0, father, mother!” she whispered. “ I have 
had such a dream about Edward. I lay down 
on the sofa, because I could not think of going 
to bed, and fell asleep. I cannot tell you what I 
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dreamed—it was too terrible to repeat.” The 
old captain soothed her, and she entreated them 
to let her stay there by the fire all night. “ It is 
so dreary at home,” she said, shaddering. 

“ Stay, certainly, yes, dear. I should have 
come in for you, if the thought that you might 
have gone to bed had not prevented me ; and I 
was afraid of disturbing you.” 

All this time the loud thunder was shaking 
the walls of the dwelling, and the flashes of 
lightning came sharp and fast through the win¬ 
dows. One peal that almost stunned the listen¬ 
ers, succeeded a blinding flash, and then, in the 
brief pause of the storm, which gave it time to 
collect new forces, a voice was heard outside, 
calling for Captain Carson to come to the beach. 

“ Anything ashore, Wilbur?” he asked of a 
man who hastily thrust his head in at the door. 

“Ay, ay, plenty of 'em,” said the man, 
and 4here's nobody thAe to tell the landsmen 
what to do.” 

^ 'Tile captain waited only to don his pea jacket 
and nor’wester; and with the activity of a 
younger man, he set off for the beach. 

Once only, as Mrs. Carson glanced* at his 
arm which he had injured 6ome years before, she 
was about to entreat him not to go, but a look 
from hirn silenced her. 

“ You are right, John,” she said. u Some¬ 
body's son is there, and needing the help that 
Edward may be needing elsewhere. Go !” 

“ Yes, go, dear father,” said Helen, " and let 
mo go with you.” 

“ No, indeed, you are mad to think of such a 
thing.” 

He was gone in a moment; and the next min¬ 
ute Helen was in her own house, and fastening 
around her a thick coat of her husband’s, and 
putting on her own little water proof boots. A 
close hood and mittens, and a warm woolen com¬ 
forter completed her dress, and then, by the 
flashes of lightning, she saw her way to the beach. 
Her mother in-law did not oppose her going, for 
slight and delicate as Helen was, she had proved 
herself, more than once, a very Grace Darling, 
in point of courage, in emergencies when others 
failed. So Mrs. Carson sat down to wait, calmly, 
if she could, their return. 

In the pauses of the storm, she fancied that she 
heard voices, and running into the passage she 
would peer out into the darkness. As the clock 
struck twelve, the rain ceased to fall, the wind 
fell into a low murmur, the clouds passed, and 
gave a glimpse of the moon shining in the rifts. 
Once she looked out and saw a mass of moving 
figures, undistinguishable in the distance, and 
her heart beat with apprehension. After all, 


Edward’s ship might have been near! She shiv¬ 
ered as much with fear, as with cold, and went 
back to her warm fire again, to busy herself with 
the preparations which she was always carefal 
to make when there was any prospect of a 
wreck being near. 

Soon she heard footsteps at the door, and some 
people brought in a woman and child, and laid 
them tenderly down on the warm carpet. Frail 
and delicate-looking creatures they both were, 
the child with its small limbs and white face, and 
the mother, scarcely less pale, with her soft, wet 
ringlets mixed with sand, and streaming over 
her white neck, from which the covering had 
been rudely torn by the rocks over which she 
was dragged by the waves. 

Mrs. Carson took up the little child, bathed 
and rubbed it, poured some warm milk between 
its lips, and wrapping it in warm flannel, laid it 
in her own bed, where a sweet and natural sleep 
soon followed. The mother was less easily 
oused; but after great effort, she suddenly 
opened her eyes, and called feebly for her child. 

Until now, Mrs. Carson had been bo com¬ 
pletely occupied with the stranger, that she had 
not noticed that her husband and Helen were 
still absent; but now, putting the mother in bed 
with her child, she went out herself into the cold, 
to seek them. The sound of the moaning deep 
came upon her ear, as if grieving for the work it 
had this night accomplished. Taking the path 
that led towards the beach, she looked eagerly 
forward, now straining her eyes to find out what 
was before her, now pausing to hear if there was 
any sound save the murmuring of the chafed 
and angry waves. 

As she approached nearer, she saw by the 
light of the moon, now riding serene and beau¬ 
tiful in the deep blue overhead, a group upon 
the sands, apparently watching the progress of a 
raft which bore slowly but steadily towards the 
shore. Beyond it, but still not far from the 
beach, was a ledge of rocks, on which lay the 
shattered remnants of a large vessel; and all 
along the path over the sands, lay the fragments 
of a vessel, broken spars, bits of wood, with here 
and there a box or bale which had been flung 
on by the violence of the waves. 

Passing these, the aged woman picked her way 
to a group on the sands, and recognized her hus¬ 
band and Helen among those who composed it. 
They did not hear her approach, for every eye 
was intent upon the floating raft. Her foot 
stumbled upon some object, and as she stooped 
to pick it up, she saw, by the light of the moon 
that it was a piece of dark wood, with Cincin- 
natus painted in large white letters upon it. 
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A NIGHT UPON THE COAST. 


“ My Edward!” said the poor old woman. 
And she pressed on towards her husband with a 
quickened step, but with a sinking heart. 

“ Poor wife!” exclaimed Carson, as he saw 
who it was. “ This is no place for you. Helen, 
do go home and take her with you." 

“Not until I know what can be known of 
Edward!” was her reply. 

The men were throwing out great ropes, and 
although the sea still rocked heavily, and the 
wind blew high, one or two adventurous young 
seamen had manned a boat, and were already 
half way out to the raft. It was a scene for a 
painter—that group of hard-looking, weather¬ 
beaten sailors, and the two feeble and delicate 
women beside them, all unconscious of the cold, 
and their feet sinking in the wet sand, speechless 
and tearless, but not without hope in their faces, 
as they were seen by the light of the fnoon. 

Onward came the raft, and in came the little 
boat; and as they came side by side, one or two 
feeble figures were seen to pass slowly from the 
overcharged raft to the boat, assisted by the 
boat’s crew. 

Swiftly now the boat came on, and was soon 
heard grating upon the sands. Tenderly were 
the poor fellows lifted out, and kind hands wrap¬ 
ped them in dry clothes, and carried them on 
litters, to the houses of the fishermen, where, 
upon every hearth, burned the warm and glowing 
fire. A groan of disappointment burst from 
Carson’s heart, and was echoed by his wife and 
daughter; but not a word was spoken. 

Moments seemed hours now until the raft 
should arrive, guided as it evidently was, only 
by weak and feeble hands. The wind had 
changed and was now blowing from shore ; so 
that it was with difficulty that the raft floated on. 
Two or three figures stood feebly up, and voices 
were faintly heard amidst the noise of the vexed 
waves, while below lay a mass of bodies, immov¬ 
able and undistinguiBhable. 

It reached the shore at length, and Helen, with 
all a loving woman’s disregard of danger, where 
the beloved object is in peril, pressed close to the 
water’s edge, her little feet crowding down the 
slippery sea weed that had thrown its slimy roots 
upon the beach. Carson drew her resolutely 
back ; but O, the face she lifted up to him ' be¬ 
neath the moonlight! so full of tender and 
mournful sadness 1 and he had no heart left to 
bid her hope. 

The ropes which the hardy fishermen held 
were now needed; and as they were made fast 
about the prostrate bodies, and dragged one after 
another through the surf to the shore, Helen cast 
a despairing look upon each face, living or dead. 


There was but one man left upon the raft to be 
drawn forth, and her horror became so great 
that she could not look upon that one. 

“It is not Edward !” she said, as she leaned 
heavily against the weeping old man. “ Let us 
go 1” And ere the words were fairly out of her 
mouth, ahe was in a dead swoon upon the beach. 

Heart stricken, Captain Carson laid her in the 
arms of a stout fisherman who bore her to her 
own cottage, where, in a deadly stupor, from 
which nothing could rouse her, Helen lay all night. 

When the morning came, the solitary raft, en¬ 
tangled in the seaweed, lay still and immovable; 
and the brave little boat which had rendered ser¬ 
vice to many of the poor fellows, was fastened by 
a rope thrown around a huge log; and was now 
tossing like an eggshell. • Up and down the little 
ascent that led to the houses of Captain Carson 
and his son, people werc^passing and repassing 
all the morning with still anxious looks. At the 
captain'8 house the little delicate mother and 
child lay, tenderly cared for by the neighbors 
who had gone to supply Mrs. Carson’s place. 

On tj^e hearth-rag lay Edward’s dog, which 
had followed Helen in there, and had not been 
allowed to leave the house. Sometimes Lion 
would rouse himself, and placing both paws on 
the window-sill would utter a loud cry. When 
the door was opened, he sprang out, knocking 
down a neighbor’s child, and made scarcely three 
bounds to Helen’s cottage. Ilis cry arrested the 
attention of some one, who let him come in. 
His first movement was to a low couch, where a 
man lay with his feet and hands sorely wounded. 
There he gave a joyful bark of recognition, and 
then fell to licking the poor bleeding hands, until 
the bandages loosened and fell off. On the bed 
lay Helen, to whom consciousness had not yet 
returned. Lion rushed to the bed, and his loud 
cry wakened her slumbering senses; but as if all 
the agony of the night, burst at once upon her 
recollections, she cried out, “Edward 1 Edward! 
dead, drowned!” The poor wounded hands 
were thrown, up wildly at this cry, and a low 
moan answered it. Captain Carson approached 
the bed, and taking her tenderly in his arms, as if 
she were an infant, he carried her to the couch. 

O, could that pale, disfigured countenance and 
that long black hair, all wet with spray, and tan¬ 
gled with the berries of the seaweed, be her own 
Edward’s 1 The wounded arms were around 
her neck, and Edward’s lips, parched, cracked 
and painful, were kissing her pale mouth. There 
was no word spoken, until the aged mother 
came, and laying her hands upon both their 
heads, she said, solemnly, “ God hath blessed 
you, my dear children,let us bless His holy name!” 
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THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. OF GERMANY. 


BY CHARLES GITHK5S. 


[Upon entering the city of Wittemberg, as its conqueror, 
Charles V. was met by the Duke of Alva, and the Bishop 
of Arras, who suggested to him that the bones of Lu¬ 
ther might be disentombed, and scattered to the winds. 
Charles Indignantly replied: “ Let him rest; I war 
against the living, not the d*ad. m This incident is re¬ 
lated in a new theological dictionary now being trans¬ 
lated from the German, under the direction of Bey. Dr. 
Bomberger, of Philadelphia.] 

’Twas nobly said! them words of thine, 

Great monarch, hero, sage, 

In fadeless characters shall shine 
On glory's brightest page! 

Not all the triumphs that lend grace 
And splendor to thy name, 

More justly claim than these a place 
Upon the scroll of feme! 

The sculptured stone and storied Terse 
The conquests shall record, 

And thousands glowingly rehearse 
The achievements of the sword— 

In Germany's chivalric son 
A hero true we find, 

A greater victory here is won— 

The triumph of the mind! 


SEAMEN OF CAPE COD. 


BY GEORGE H. BURMAN. 


The Capo Cod man is amphibious. He is 
bora with a natural proclivity to the water, Which 
element gets to be, in time, his most accustomed 
abode. We will suppose, dear reader, by way 
of exemplifying our subject, that you have had, 
once on a time, the honor of playing the peda¬ 
gogue over 6ome four or five dozen urchins, 
somewhere or other on that long, narrow hook of 
sand denominated Cape Cod. You have finished 
your term ; and being about to take your depar¬ 
ture for the land of trees and terra firma , you 
engage one of the said urchins to wheel your 
trunk to the stage-office for the sum of six cents, 
federal currency. Or it may be that he paddles 
off with you to the packet schooner in which you 
are to attempt the perilous voyage across the 
salt waves of Massachusetts Bay. 

Some ten years roll by, and you find yourself, 
one fine summer afternoon, standing on the 
steps of the Hotel d'Amerique, at Marseilles, 
picking your teeth with a melancholy air, and 
looking in the direction where, as you imagine, 
Italy should be. You reflect that you have been 
living rather faster than you had intended. You 
inwardly spout an indignation speech against the 
8tars which have doomed a person of your genius 
and energy to grope your way along through life, 
denied the means of expansion, and the power of 


improving your capability of enjoyment. In the 
midst of this brown study, your attention is sud¬ 
denly diverted. A sun-burnt youth, wiih an eye 
like an eagle, and a step as springy as that of a 
wild deer, hurries quickly up the stone flight. 
He almost brushes you in passing. He turns 
again, with a single glance thrown sharply in 
your face. He extends to you his hand. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Jones 1" 

You seize his hand with a cordial grasp, for he 
is a countrymen. Nevertheless, you do not know 
him from Adam, and in a friendly way give him 
to understand as much. 

“ What, not know me ? Don't you recollect 
Tommy Cook who used to do errands for you, 
and went to school to you, on Cape Cod ? Ah, 
you have me now. I'm in here for a few weeks. 
Master of ship Skimmer of the Sea, yonder." 

A few words more, and you separate. A sense 
of confusedness afflicts you. You endeavor to 
render it probable to yourself that this Captain 
Thomas Cook, master of a first class clipper 
ship of a thousand tons or more, is the up growth 
of the Tommy whom you rapped with the ferule 
some ten years since. Having, in ) our boyhood, 
been conversant with the Arabian Nights' Enter¬ 
tainments, and various other impossibilities of the 
kind, you finally succeed in realizing the change 
to your imagination. 

" Unfortunate man that I am!" say you. 
" Why, was I not bora on the back side of Cape 
Cod, and having there taken my first degree as 
boy cook on board the * Happy-go-Lucky * fishing 
craft, and with this diploma in my pocket, pressed 
straightway up the sure road to fortune.'' Of 
course you cannot doubt that mere chance has 
prevented your super-excellent qualifications from 
being developed in the full blaze of success. In 
conclusion, you solace yourself with the convic¬ 
tion that the world will, very presently, be aston¬ 
ished by a sudden explosion of your genius. 

As we have already remarked, the Cape Cod 
man has an affinity to salt water. He can plough 
the land at a pinch; but the profession does not 
run in the blood. He is as apt to hold the 
plough tiller-wise. He naturally shouts yon 
port, and starboard, instead of gee and whoa. 
He runs his team into a board fence, and blames 
his cattle for a set of land-lubbers. He tells you 
that " anybody can farm it that's stupid enough, 
but as for him, he can't stand it, and so he's off 
to sea." 

Captain Grover, having worthily won a com¬ 
fortable competency, came to the conclusion that 
Tie would abandon the tossing sea, and pass the 
rest of his days in the bosom of his family. Said 
he to me: 
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“ I have a little property afloat which is earn 
ing me something, and with that, joined to what 
I can raise from off my bit of farm, I can surely 
manage to keep myself whole. I mean to put 
my hand to the plough, and earn my bread after 
the fashion of the good old patriarchs. You 
didn't catch them knocking round on the briny 
billows, grinding down their teeth on salt junk 
and mouldy buscuit No, nor making gimlets 
of their eyes, for the purpose of finding their way 
through an India-rubber fog, or a darkness 
blacker by far than the hide of a Guinea nigger. 
So (added the worthy captain, plunging his 
shovel into the ground with a vigorous effort,) 
here I anchor. No more tumbling and rolling 
for me. Henceforth, I sit in the shade of my own 
apple tree." 

As he uttered the last word, we observed him 
easting an admiring glance towards a puny stick, 
which bearing aloft five green leaves, trembled in 
in the midst of the otherwise denuded garden. 
Some months after, I again met the subject of 
my story. Having paid my respects, “How 
prospers the farm V* I inquired. 1 

The captain turned color; he was for a 
moment silent. Evidently his mind was engaged 
with painful reflections. 

“ Ah," he said, at length, shaking his head, 

“ It wont do; it wont do. My man tells me that 
if I will only stay in the house, and let things 
alone, he will be able to do something. But if I 
persist in breaking the plough, and twisting the 
cart wheels off, and laming the cattle, and that 
sort of thing, then there is no use of his staying, 
and he must leave. D'ye see, I haven't got the 
hang of these land matters, as yet. Think I 
sltall go to sea a trip or two, just to amuse myself 
and get a little rest from my labors. After that 
I shall be ready to commence again with fresh 
courage. As for farming, I can do it as well as 
other people can, only I have not yet got fairly 
broke in." 

It is now six years since Captain Grover 
returned to the 6ea. He has not made any 
advance in fanning experience, and the last that 
I heard of him, he was banging it round Cape 
Horn “just by way of amusement." 

As a natural consequence of the varied expo* 
ricnco of its inhabitants, there is as much of 
human nature to be found on Cape Cod as on 
any equal portion of the globe’s surface. Having 
weathered themselves in all climes and countries, 
its people pick up many new ideas, and not a 
few eccentricities into the bargain. Therefore 
it is that amid much of the highly finished jewelry * 
of social demeanor, one will occasionally light on 
a nugget of rough diamond; or, to drop all 


troublesome similes, a character saliant and fresh 
as it came from Nature's original mould. 

Such a character was presented by 6taunch 
Jack Morrison, who, albeit now somewhat in his 
wane, flourished in all his prime some ten or 
fifteen years ago. He was then a stalwart roan 
of six feet high, with shoulders like those of an 
ox. His hair was scarcely less grizzled then than 
now. His voice was like the hoarse surge, as I 
have heard it of a blustering winter's night, 
ochoing afar from the desolate beach of Race 
Point. Jack Morrison, in 6hort, belonged to the 
old sea-dog school, rough hut kindly. Jack was 
too independent to take up a master's berth. He 
would be nothing less than first officer, and he 
would be nothing more. Attacked at various 
times, by liberal offers, Morrison remained firm 
in his determination. 

“ I don’t wish to be nosed round by no owners," 
he would say. “^et me go mate, and then I know 
where I am. I’m independent then, and nobody 
can say anything agin me, except the cap'n; 
and I reckon I’m as good as any cap’n goin’, 
anyhow.” 

This last argument, emphasized as it was with 
a downward blow of the fist, seemed to his own 
mind a perfect clincher; and the possibility that 
others might not comprehend its full force never 
entered his thoughts. That these words of his 
were not “conceived of the empty wind," as 
Shakspeare has it, the following incident may 
serve to prove. 

In years long since gone by, Morrison sailed 
in the good ship Neptune, Charles Johnson com¬ 
mander, bound to the East Indies. Johnson was 
a young and rather inexperienced man, the son 
of a wealthy merchant and owner of the ship. 
Morrison had been engaged as first officer, with 
liberal pay, it being tacitly understood that he 
was to act as captain’s nurse, as the phrase is. 
That is to say, he was virtually in charge of the 
ship, at the same time that he was expected 
to pay the honors due to the nominal captain. 
With many men this would have been decidedly 
an inconvenient position, as Johnson, though a 
fine young fellow, was, like many other raw 
captains, a little apt to be puffed up by his newly 
bestowed authority. 

On a certain day, in the regions of the tropics, 
when the Neptune was moving with a scant 
breeze through the glittering sea, the wind pres¬ 
ently fell away till it w as nearly calm. Impatient 
at the laggard pace. Captain Johnson began to 
crowd on more sail. The experienced Morrison, 
on the contrary, smelled danger in the deceitful 
calm, and checked his young superior. The lat¬ 
ter chafed at the restraint. It was time, he 
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thought, to take the reins a little more into his 
own hands. Was he to be snubbed thus, forsooth ? 
No, not he. He would show his authority. And 
so, with an angry voice, he reiterated his 
commands. 

“ Nonsense, Charley,” exclaimed Jack, with a 
parental shake of the head; and waving his hand 
slightly towards the crew, the latter arrested 
their steps, glancing in comic bewilderment from 
the nominal to the virtual commander. 

“ Mutiny, by Heaven ! Mutiny!” cried John¬ 
son, almost beside himself with rage at being 
called to order after such a fashion. “Here, 
sirrah (turning to the cabin boy who just at that 
moment popped his head above the level of the 
deck), bring me my pistols !” 

“ And hark, you rapscallion,” added Morrison, 
with complete composure; “justfetchminoalso, 
while you are about it.” 

The boy ducked his head, and in a moment 
returning, both pair of pistols were in possession 
of their respective owners. At this instant a 
perception of the ludicrous broke in on the brain 
of the young ship-master. Mr. Morrison 6tood 
opposite him, a shooter in each hand. A huge 
quid revolved in his starboard cheek, and one 
eye was nearly shut, while the other remained 
uncommonly wide awake. 

“ Now, Charley,” said the gray-haired senior, 
slightly leaning his head towards the right shoul¬ 
der, “ it's no use tryin* to make a fool o' your¬ 
self; 'cause you aren't You see, you’re cap’n, 
and nobody dare say nothing to the contrary; if 
they do. I’ll know why. But the thing is, I'm 
twice as old as you be; old enough to be jour 
father. And besides, I know five times as much 
about the ship, as you will these three years. So 
it stands to reason that I know best.” 

At this moment, Jack’s attention was suddenly 
concentrated to the main yard. At the same 
time Captain Johnson appeared to be watching 
some invisible object on the lee quarter; but 
presently, turning away with a peculiar queerish- 
ness in his countenance, he vanished down the 
cabin stairs. In less than five minutes afterward, 
the Neptune lay nearly on her beam ends, the 
wind howling through her rigging, and the sea 
around covered with driving foam. “ Charley,” 
was duly submissive for the rest of the voyage, 
and now-a-days often laughs over the recollec¬ 
tion of his first trip in company with Mr. Jack 
Morrison. The latter still lives, and long may 
he wave I 

To conclude. It was believed of old, that the 
true Yankee flourished most vigorously on Con¬ 
necticut soil, and on the estates of our little 6ister 
Rhoda. But we object to this dogma; and will 


assert, on the contrary, that the man of Cape 
Cod is the genuine Yankee, personified in all his 
best and most essential qualities. 

Of the Cape Cod man it can most truly be 
said that he is everywhere to be found, and that, 
when found, he is very apt to stand first among 
the workers. He is always staunch, always 
many-witted. Nothing can permanently capsize 
him; for, whatever ill luck may befall, he is soon 
right 6ide up again, moving on with fresh 
courage. Being amphibious, he can take to the 
land if necessary, as well as to the water, though 
it is true that he prefers the latter. And in the 
matter of friendly acquaintance, of all Yankees 
and of all men, not one will wrench your hand 
from your arm with such thoroughly hearty shake, 
as the Cape Cod sea captain, the genuine noble¬ 
man of nature, liberal as the air. and genial as 
the day. May his race never diminish nor his 
shadow grow less 1 

LORD BROUGHAM AND MRS. DAVIS. 

One day, when an important cause was coming 
on, a parcel of papers had been sent from Mr. 

G-'s office to Lord Brougham, but one was 

forgotten, and Mr. G-, hastily recollecting it, 

bade me run with it instantly, and deliver it very 
carefully. 

1 went, and was shown into a room, where I 
saw a person whom I took to be a clerk. I gave 
the packet into his hand, and told him to be sure 
to give it to his master. 

Ho nodded his head, and said quietly, “ I dare 
say I shall.” 

I was provoked at his taking it so easy, and 
said to him : 

“You sulky old fellow, I’ll tell your master. 
Look at the paper. It is of great consequence, 

Mr. G-says, and you must look at it.” I 

would not rest until he did so, and then I went 
away. 

Mr. G-told me afterward that it was Lord 

Brougham himself, who was so pleased with my 
faithfulness about the paper, that he gave Mr. 

G-half a sovereign to give me “ for my im- 

pudenco .”—Life of Mrs. Davis . 


NEVER TOO LATE. 

It is never too late to do right; as, for instance, 
a gentleman began to study grammar after he 
had written for the press ten jears. It is never 
too late to get married ; Naomi, the daughter of 
Enoch, took her first husband at fivo hundred 
and eighty.! It is never- too late to drop any 
habit; James, the novelist, wrote sixty-nine 
volumes before he could shake otf his "soli¬ 
tary horseman.” It is never too late to bo a 
“wide awake” character; an old gentleman 
who has ceased to read the Daily Evening Blun¬ 
derbuss, has entirely recovered from the sleepi¬ 
ness that used to afflict him. It is sometimes 
too late to “ pop the question;” a man once did 
so to a “charming vidder,” just as she had 
reached her house after burying her first hus¬ 
band ; “ You are too late,” was the reply, “ the 
deacon spoke to me at the grave /”— Picayune. 
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WOMAN. 


BY BARRTRT V. HAVENS. 


Beautiful maid, with the Uughtog eye, 

On whose fair brow no shadows lie; 

Wouldst know the future? read thy heart— 

Its throbbings note—its pulses mark; 

Seest thou aught of childhood's joy? 

One jewel, that time may not destroy? 

Or seest thou not in each quivering string 
The thrilllngs of sorrow, which time may bring’ 

Thou read'st unrest in its depths unstirred, 

A cry for something before unheard; 

A restless yearning for dreams of joy, 

More rich than childhood's hours employ; 

And know, fair maid, thy wish is heard: 

Each pulse shall thrill before unstirred, 

And love's young, rapturous dream be thine, 
And strains awake, almost divine. 

For one brief hour eqjoy thy bliss, 

Brink deep the cop; for hours like this 
Gome not again through coming years, 

Through life's long course of smiles and tears; 
But idols perish one by one, 

Till hope, and faith and trust are gone; 

And deeper, sadder hours are thine: 

'Tis woman's lot—vain to repine. 

And bitter tears are thine to shed, 

O’er marbled forms of early dead; 

And weary watchings thine to share, 

And thine to breathe the anguished prayer, 
When light hath fled and hope Is o'er, 

And beauty's dream returns no more; 

And in thy heart all wrongs conceal, 

Nor dare the festering wound reveal. 


BLANCHE OF NAVARRE. 


BT HINTON STANFORD. 


In the year 1442 , Alphonso V. reigned in 
Arragon; but wishing to remain mostly in 
Naples, he delegated his authority to his brother 
John, as Lieutenant-General. The first wife of 
this prince was Blanche, the widow of Martin, 
King of Sicily. They had three children— 
Carlos, Prince of Viana; Blanche, who was 
married to Henry VI. of Castile, by whom she 
was repudiated, and Eleanor, who married Gas¬ 
ton, Count of Foix, a French noble. The Princess 
Blanche the elder, died 144 -. Carlos succeeded 
to the crown of Navarre, and in (tying ( 1461 ), 
bequeathed it to his sister, Blanche. In 1447 , 
John of Arragon had married a second wife, 
who had one child, Ferdinand. She was the 
daughter of Frederic Henriquez. 

Far different was Joan Henriquez to her pre¬ 
decessor, Blanche of Sicily. Ambitious for her¬ 
self, her husband and her own son, it galled her 
to the quick, to see the younger Blanche occu¬ 


pying Navarre; and it was no hard matter to 
arouse jealousy of Blanche in the bosom of 
John himself, and also of Eleanor Countess do 
Foix. 

Eleanor had one son, Gaston de Foix, who 
married, early in life, a sfcter of Louis XI. of 
France. On pretence of increasing their French 
connexions by marrying Blanche to the Duke 
de Bern, John carried Blanche forcibly across 
the monnt&ins, intending to seize upon her king¬ 
dom, and probably condemn her to perpetual 
banishment. 

It was a dreary night in November, when the 
unhappy qneen arrived at the little town of St. 
Jean Pied de Port, near the Pyrenees. Weary 
and ill with sorrow and apprehension, worn 
down by repeated afflictions, deserted and perse¬ 
cuted by those who should have sustained her, 
6he sat in the little parlor of the inn, withont fire, 
and almost without light. A meagre supper was 
laid for her, but she had no heart to partake of 
it; and she, who but a few days before was an 
honored queen, was now sitting in loneliness 
and desolation, with not a soul “ so poor as to 
do her reverence.” 

From the moment of her brother's death, 
Eleanor de Foix had looked with a jealous eye 
upon Blanche ; and now that her father had be¬ 
gun the persecution, she resolved to pursue the 
advantage thus afforded her. She had her taken 
away by a strong guard, and confined in the 
castle of Ortes in Beame. 

While at St. Jean Pied de Port, Blanche had 
resigned all right to Navarre in favor of her 
former husband, Henry IV. of Castile; and 
when sent to Bearne, she wrote to him. Her 
letter was an affecting appeal to the dearest and 
tenderest emotions of his nature. She portrayed 
all her sufferings, her wrongs and desolation. 
She besought him to think only of their early 
love, their early mistakes, and their early er¬ 
rors ; and then to continue estranged from her 
if he could have the heart to do so. 

Whether he ever received this letter or not, is 
a problem yet unsolved. Most probably he did 
not, so closely was Blanche watched in the 
castle. In that gloomy pile, which would seem 
from its situation and architecture to have been 
designed for a prison, the unfortunate Blanche 
lingered for two years. 

While the world has been ringing with the 
misfortunes of Mary Stuart, a century later; her 
imprisonment and cruel death; her beauty, and 
the jealousy of Elizabeth; there has been little 
said of her whose captivity was still more dreary 
and desolate than that of Mary at Lochleven. 
Blanche of Navarre needed but the magic touch 
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of the “ Wizard of the North ” to hare made 
the memory of her beanty and misfortunes as 
world-wide as those of Mary Stuart. 

Within this execrable place, Blanche lost the 
bloom of youth and health; and at times she 
dreaded lest reason should also forsake her. 
Her room was in a tower, looking only towards 
the north. No ray of sunlight ever penetrated 
her gloomy apartment, and the single window 
was so barred with iron, as almost to exclude the 
light of day. Neither books nor needlework 
were allowed her; and her time was spent most¬ 
ly upon the hard and uncomfortable bed. After 
she had written to Henry, she was denied the use 
of writing materials. 

Her sole attendants were a withered old crone, 
and her son, a lame dwarf, whose repulsive looks 
made her shudder every time he entered her 
room, which indeed he seldom did, as the stairs 
were difficult for him to climb. The old woman, 
whose name was Ringold, usually brought up 
the meagre, ill-cooked food, which often Blanche 
was unable to taste. 

At the end of six months, Dame Ringold was 
seized with a rheumatic affection which made it 
impossible for her to ascend the stairs; and a 
pretty young girl, living in the neighborhood of 
the castle, was prevailed upon to take her place, 
in waiting upon the prisoner. 

Bertha was too tender and kind-hearted to be¬ 
hold the poor queen in this state without endeav¬ 
oring to alleviate her sufferings; and obeying 
her impulses, she secreted various articles about 
her person, which she thought would conduce to 
her comfort, and in that way conveyed them to 
the chamber. The better to conceal her interest 
in Blanche, she kept up the appearance of reluc¬ 
tance to attend upon her; though she sometimes 
awakened suspicion in Dame Ringold’s mind by 
spending so much time with the prisoner. Ber¬ 
tha quieted her by asserting what was really the 
case, that the apartment needed a thorough 
cleansing; and by spending an extra half hour 
every day, she could put it in order so that the 
dame would have nothing to do when she recov¬ 
ered. A softer pallet and pillow, a supply of 
writing materials, a few books and some clean 
linen were among the comforts which the kind- 
hearted girl bestowed upon the desolate prisoner; 
and these had to be assiduously hidden from the 
eyes of Ralph Ringold, who still continued to 
make his Saturday visit of inspection. 

Meantime none knew, save her cruel sister, 
that Blanche was still alive. Reports had been 
industriously circulated of her death; which was 
said to have taken place at St. Jean, the little 
town where she had stopped with her father, al¬ 


though none knew she was carried thither against 
her will. The story that she had died of a 
malignant disorder, accounted for the absence of 
any public obsequies; and the father, repudi¬ 
ating any claim put forth by the former husband 
of Blanche, assumed the government of Navarre. 

Afraid lest her father should at last yield to 
some sudden burst of parental remorse for his 
conduct to Blanche, the Countess de Foix re¬ 
solved to despatch her prisoner by poisoning her. 
An opportunity did not offer very speedily, on 
account of the illness of Dame Ringold, as she 
dared not trust the dwarf with a secret of such 
magnitude. And fortunately Dame Ringold 
kept her bad rheumatics; and pretty Bertha had 
leisure and inclination to wait on the prisoner. 
She contrived too, to be present whenever Ralph 
Ringold thrust his ugly large head and misshapen 
figure into the presence of Blanche, which he did 
regularly at the end of every week. 

All this time Eleanor de Foix was as jealous 
of her father as she had been of her sister. She 
saw that he was ruled completely by her step¬ 
mother, who was very proud of the Henriquez 
blood; and she dreaded lest Navarre should 
eventually fall into the hands of Joan’s son, the 
young Ferdinand, and thus deprive her of the 
succession. Eleanor held countless conversa¬ 
tions with her son Gaston, in regard to this. 
The young man sympathized with his mother in 
her desire to rule in Navarre; but he had never 
believed that she would use any unrighteous 
means to procure her sister’s death. Nor, after 
a close council, in which Eleanor more than half 
hinted at such an expedient, could he be made to 
understand that such a thought had ever occurred 
to his mother. 

Alone, therefore, the wretched woman matured 
her scheme, and as Dame Ringold alone could 
be trusted with the secret, she visited the old 
woman, and gave her orders to poison the broth 
which Bertha Wever was to take to her. 

The result is known; but who can paint the 
distress of Bertha, who, for eighteen months had 
ministered every day to the lonely prisoner? 
She wept over her, called her by every endear¬ 
ing name, and followed her to the grave with 
every demonstration of attachment. 

From a lower room of the castle, Dame 
Ringold watched the burial, and urged Ralph to 
take her out to the church yard that she might 
see if she was apparelled rightly. At least, this 
was her excuse ; but the true object of her wish¬ 
ing to see Blanche after her death, was to ascer¬ 
tain if any appearance lingered about her of a 
tendency to excite suspicion. 

Ralph, too indolent to stir without sufficient 
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motive, refused,; and for many days the old 
crone was terrified by the apprehension of the 
country people talking of the strange look of the 
prisoner after death. For the simple villagers 
knew well enough that Blanche was a prisoner; 
but as they were told that she was so by the order 
of the king, none dared to speak of it as an 
injustice. 

But retribution was at hand. John was taken 
suddenly ill, and before he had time to make any 
disposition of the crown to Ferdinand, he died, 
leaving it for Eleanor, whose right of succession 
it was. 

With a heart beating high at the fruition of 
the long cherished hope of becoming Queen of 
Navarre—an ambition for which she had stained 
her soul with numberless crimes—she assumed 
the reins of government, and stifled down any 
reproaches of conscience which might well arise 
from the ghosts of the past. She gathered 
around her a gay court; affected more state and 
dignity than Navarre in its palmiest days had 
ever known; and began her reign in splendid 
extravagance. She banished from the court her 
step mother and Ferdinand, and admitted only 
those who ministered to her love of display and 
power. 

But the excitement proved too much, even for 
the strong nerves of the murderess of a sister. 
In less than three weeks from her accession, 
fatal symptoms began to appear; and her phy¬ 
sician, knowing her danger, advised her not to 
put off any important matter for a single day. 
Inexpressibly angry, she dismissed him and sent 
for another, but with the same result. Then she 
knew that she must die; and conscience began 
its dreadful work upon her mind, frightening 
away all repose, and bringing before her eyes 
the murdered Blanche. 

Three weeks of rule, for which a life had been 
the sacrifice, a sister murdered, and for which 
there had been years of vain longing, was the re¬ 
ward for all this. She died in all the agonies of 
remorse, and memory conjured up the most 
frightful images to terrify her in the dying hour. 
The crown was taken from her posterity forever, 
and the succeeding years branded her memory as 
the murderess of Blanche of Navarre; while 
the brief season of her reign is scarcely mention¬ 
ed at all, save in words of execration. The only 
merit which can be attached to her name is 
this : that she has helped to make a page in the 
“ Romance of History.” 


The nearer we approach the grave, the more 
frequently are we visited by sickness. This may 
be unpleasant, still it is useful. The more afflic¬ 
tions we have, the more willingly we die. 


AN AMATEUR GLUTTON. 

A certain gastronomic wager was once de¬ 
cided at a French tavern, in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. Prince Henry of Bourbon, the son of the 
Great Conde, was supping there with a number 
of his friends. Prince de Conti, who was a tre¬ 
mendous bore, kept halhmering away at one 
eternal theme, the extraordinary appetite of his 
beagles. “My kennels absolutely ruin me,” 
said he; “I can’t tell what possesses the dogs, 
but they eat at least a thousand crowns worth 
every month!” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Prince Henry; “I'll 
bet you anything you please, not one of diem can 
eat at a meal so much as my servant. La 
Guiche.” 

“ When we are again at Versailles,” returned 
Conti, “ I will back a certain beagle of mine 
against him.” 

“ Very good; but in the meantime I should 
like you to see what the fellow can do. Look 
here; it will soon be midnight. I will wager a 
thousand lonis that La Gniche eats up the whole 
of that piece of meat while the clock is striking 
twelve.*' Prince Henry pointed, as he spoke, to 
an enormous shoulder or mutton that had not 
been touched. 

“ He can’t get through half of it,” exclaimed 
Conti; “it’s a bet.” 

“ Done!" replied Henry; and La Guiche was 
sent for. 

He was a little wiry fellow; and, when he 
was told of the wager, the grin he gave developed 
a set of teeth that a wolf might have been proud 
of. It wanted ten minutes to the hour, and in 
the interim La Guiche made his preparations. 
He seated himself before the shoulder of mutton, 
cut every particle of meat off the bone, arranged 
it in twelve portions, and remained, fork in hand, 
in an attitude of expectation. At the first stroke 
he swallowed two of the immense morsels; at 
the sixth, he was one ahead, and took advantage 
of the fact to swallow a goblet of vin de Baune 
which his master banded to him. The ninth 
stroke sounded, and the glutton exhibited symp¬ 
toms of being beaten. The Prince de Conti 
shouted with exultation at the prospect of win¬ 
ning, for ten strokes had gone and two pieces 
remained. 

“A hundred louis for yourself,” cried Conde, 
“ and the stewardship of my hotel in the Marais, 
if you gain the wager. Make another effort.” 

La Guiche made a superb rally; he drove his 
fork iuto the remaining pieces, and took them in 
at one swallow. But he fell on the floor, black 
in the face, and all but suffocated, as the clock 
left off striking. 

“ Carry him away,” said Conde, “ and take 
every care of him; he shall have the steward¬ 
ship and the money!” 

La Guiche obtained both ; but never, as long 
as he lived, touched another shoulder of mutton. 
This gluttonous adventure is recorded in a 
pamphlet printed at Dijon in the year sixteen 
hundred and ninety-three, and entitled: The 
admirable way of La Guiche to eat methodically 
a joint of mutton while twelve o’clock is 
striking.— Recot ds of French Life . 


It is ignorance, after all, which blinds us. to 
the sins we so often commit. We act like 
slaves, not kno wing indeed when we are free. 
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Several years before Ohio was admitted into 
the Union as a State, J<fhn Mercer, a fur trader 
of moderate means, with a wife and child, and 
a twin brother, named James, to whom he was 
much attached, had emigrated from New York 
to one of the small settlements in the aforesaid 
territory, where he had opened a small retail 
store for the accommodation of trappers and 
backwoodsmen; bartering the products of civil¬ 
ization for furs, venison, honey, etc., which he 
regularly transferred to the New York markets. 

Sometimes when an extra opportunity for 
speculation presented itself, he might be found 
hurrying from one trading post to another, often¬ 
times absenting himself from home for a week or 
fortnight at a time. On these occasions he in¬ 
variably acquainted his wife with his intended 
route, and the number of days it would necessa¬ 
rily require to transact such and such business. 
Therefore, when he returned home safe ai^d 
sound, as he usually did, at or before the expira¬ 
tion of the time mentioned, Mrs. Mercer was 
never Jtnown to exhibit any symptoms of alarm, 
for she had made up her mind to the effect that 
if she borrowed trouble on the score of absence, 
merely, that the migratory habits of her husband 
must necessarily keep her in a perpetual state of 
worriment; but if by chance he over-staid his 
time, her mind, hitherto comparatively at ease, 
would suddenly become tortured into the most 
gloomy doubts and forebodings. She could 
neither sit, stand, nor sleep, but would pace the 
room for hours and days together, while her ac¬ 
tive imagination, never for a moment quiet, 
would coqjure up every possible and impossible 
horror, till the return of the absent one, in the 
foil enjoyment of all his faculties, would happily 
restore her to her wonted composure. 

While John was absent on his trading excur¬ 
sions, the business at home necessarily devolved 
upon Mrs. Mercer, for James, though I have 
hitherto neglected to mention it, had been subject 
from his boyhood to temporary fits of desponden¬ 
cy, or rather insanity, and when attacked would 
wander about for a day or two at a time, seeking 
out the most lonely spots, and conversing with 
no one till such time as the dark cloud was 
dispelled, leaving his mental horizon awhile 
serene. Owing to this constitutional infirmity 
he was of no great practical advantage to any 
one, although John regarded him with a sincere, 
brotherly affection, and perhaps valued him the 
more highly from the fact of his dependence. 

30 


John was standing one morning behind his 
counter, when a young man entered, and inform¬ 
ed him that for a glass of grog he would impart 
to him some very valuable information. John, 
assenting to the proposal, the young man went 
on to say that a company of no less than five 
trappers, heavily laden with furs, were having a 
grand carouse at a log house about five miles 
down the river. 

“ Don’t you know the man’s name they are 
at ?” eagerly inquired John. 

“ I should if I heard it,” replied the customer. 

“ Is it Sherman—Bob Sherman 1” 

" Yes, you are right 1 It’s Sherman—that’s 
the name 1 His wife is a sister to one of the 
trappers; that’s how it happens they are there. 
They’re a goin’ to cross the river in the afternoon, 
and go on to the next trading post.” 

“ Good!—but I must have their furs before 
they leave Sherman’s at all events. It’s curious 
that Bob didn’t think to mention me. They’d 
have saved at least ten miles travel by coming 
here, besides fording the river; and I’d have 
given them as much for their furs as any other 
man alive, into the bargain!” 

The moment the young man quitted the store, 
John called his wife, and acquainted her with 
the circumstances already narrated, and told her 
that within an hour, if he hoped to effect any¬ 
thing, he must be on his way to Sherman’s. If 
he arrived there in sq^pon, he would in all prob¬ 
ability secure a profitable investment for his 
money. > At all events he might see what could 
be done,.and then have ample time to get home 
before night. 

“ If Jim hadn’t mounted his high horse again 
he might be of 6ome service about the store.” 

These remarks were uttered while Airs. Mercer 
was preparing his knapsack, which he invariably 
wore on such occasions, and in a few minutes 
after be was on his way to Sherman’s. 

On his arrival he found that the trappers had 
already crossed the river, some two hours before, 
carrying with them the largest and finest lot of 
furs that Sherman had ever seen brought into the 
settlement. 

“ Have you any means of crossing the river?” 
demanded John, after the other had concluded. 

“ Chere is the old raft that I carried the com¬ 
pany across on—that’s the only thing!” respond¬ 
ed Sherman. “ If that will do I can bring it 
round in no time, and take you across before they 
have got three miles from the river.” 

“ Anything will do, so that I can cross,” an¬ 
swered John. “ I must overtake them before 
they reach Snyder’s, or I shall just have my 
trouble for my pains.” 
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“Well, I will have the craft up to the point 
yonder in five minutes, so you can get ready and 
come down to the shore as quick as you like.** 
And with this Sherman hurried off for the raft. 

John immediately unstrapped his knapsack, 
and handing it to the squatter’s wife, started 
directly for the point in question. When he 
arrived, Sherman had just doubled the bend in 
the river, and was coming up to him. 

“I thought in order to overtake them,** re¬ 
marked John, as he stepped on board the raft, 
“ that it would be the best policy not to encumber 
myself too much, so I left my knapsack in charge 
of your wife, who promised to take care of it 
till my return. If I should be lucky in over¬ 
hauling them, I shall be bock several hours before 
sunset, so you must keep a sharp look out, and 
be ready with your raft to take me back when I 
come.” 

Sherman promised; and observing before they 
parted that John had neglected to bring with 
him any weapon of defence, he removed from his 
belt the long hunting knife which ho carried, and 
gave it to him. It was a kindly act on the part 
of Sherman, but in the end it came near costing 
him his life. 

In all new territories, before anything like a 
seasonable system of law and order can be estab¬ 
lished, a few circumstances are oftentimes suffi¬ 
cient to fix the most grievous guilt upon a party, 
and the punishment meted out to the offender or 
the supposed offender, is by no means a tardy 
process. It is summary in the extreme, being 
never instigated by feelings of pity, but of 
revenge. 

All that day, till nightfall, Sherman watched 
for the return of Mercer. At length, finding it 
too dark to distinguish objects at so great a dis¬ 
tance, and thinking he might possibly arrive late, 
he went down to the river, unfastened his raft, 
and crossed over. Here he remained for a long 
time, pacing up and down the shore till the late¬ 
ness of the hour convinced him that John would 
not be likely to return that night, and with con¬ 
siderable reluctance he gave up his watch and 
returned to the cabin. 

The next morning two men from the settle¬ 
ment made their appearance at Sherman’s to in¬ 
quire after John. The squatter told his sfory, 
but neglected to mention anything respecting the 
knife and knapsack. One of the visitors with a 
thrill of suspicion observed the latter article 
partially concealed in one corner of the cabin, 
and referred to the circumstance on his return to 
the settlement. In an hour’s time the merest 
supposition had assumed the mammoth propor¬ 
tions of indisputable probability. Everybody 


remembered now that they had noticed some¬ 
thing vicious and sinister in the expression of 
Sherman, and no one doubted for a moment but 
that John Mercer had been foully murdered for 
his money; and furthermore, that Robert Sher¬ 
man and the gang that was reported to have 
been there on the morning preceding; or that 
Robert Sherman, unassisted by any one but his 
wife (a very meek and inoffensive creature), had 
committed the bloody deed—if it had been 
committed—of which no one was quite sure. 

Accordingly, before noon a warrant was issued 
against Sherman, and the sheriff, with two or 
three of the settlers to assist in the enforcement 
of the law, started for the squatter’s cabin. 
Sherman was at home when they arrived, and 
not having observed their approach, was not a 
little confused and taken aback by the appear¬ 
ance of the officer, which only added weight to 
the general conviction of his giult. 

In a moment the cabin was filled with the 
lamentations of Mrs. Sherman and the children. 
Sherman himself stoutly denied the charge, and 
insisted that Mercer was as well as any man 
present; and furthermore, if they would cross 
the river and go on to Snyder’s they would find 
him there, or perhaps meet him on his return. 
To this appeal the poor wife added her tears 
and entreaties, till she at length prevailed upon 
the sheriff to allow two men to cross the river 
and go on to Snyder’s, which was about sixteen 
miles distant. In the meantime Sherman was 
conducted in triumph to the settlement, there to 
await his trial in the afternoon, if he should fail 
to substantiate by proof what he had so solemnly 
asserted both before and after his arrest. # 

In less than two hours after the prisoner’s ar- % 
rival at the settlement, the two men who had 
been sent to Snyder’s, returned in great excite¬ 
ment, and proclaimed that they had discovered 
the body of the murdered man, and exhibited a 
long hunter’s knife, besmeared with blood, which 
they had picked up in the path near by, and 
which was immediately identified by no less than 
four persons as the property of Sherman. 

This strong reinforcement added to the already 
accumulated burden of proof, was a sufficient 
signal for the opening of the trial. Sherman, 
who had less reason than any one else for sup¬ 
posing Mercer dead, after the first shock of feel¬ 
ing naturally attending his arrest had subsided, 
congratulated himself, and soothed and strength¬ 
ened his wife and children, who had followed 
him to the settlement, with the hope of a speedy 
liberation. But when the trial opened, and all 
the circumstances attendant upon the case were 
laid before the magistrate, who took upon him- 
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self the responsibility of a final jurisdiction in 
the case—the knapsack found in the squatter's 
cabin, and shown to be the property of Mercer; 
the body which was instantly recognized—and 
above all, the knife found near the remains of 
the murdered man, and identified as the proper¬ 
ty of Sherman; all went without one mitigating 
circumstance to establish the prisoner’s guilt. 

Suffice it to say, that after a very brief investi¬ 
gation, poor Sherman was found guilty of mur¬ 
der in the first degree. Pale as death the prisoner 
arose, and explained to the court the circum¬ 
stance of his having given the knife to Mercer; 
but he could offer no explanations regarding the 
subsequent horrible tragedy, and a smile of ma¬ 
lignant incredulity settled upon the faces of all 
present. Not one inwall the multitude, save his 
wife and children, believed him innocent. Al¬ 
ready the crowd had become excited to the high¬ 
est degree, and fiercely insisted on his immediate 
execution. The magistrate, perceiving the di¬ 
rection that public sympathy had taken, and 
being as irresolute of principle as he was igno¬ 
rant of the commonest features of criminal 
jurisprudence, arose in a half bullying attitude, 
and coolly informed the prisoner that he would 
be allowed two hours’ time to make his peace 
with God, after which he would be taken to a 
place provided by the sheriff, and there hung by 
the neck till he was dead. Poor, fellow! his 
head dropped despairingly upon his hands, his 
wife and children clung sobbing to his knees, 
while simultaneously arose around them a wild 
and jubilant shout of satisfactory triumph. The 
absolute want of sympathy and pity which it 
expressed, awakened in the prisoner’s soul a 
sudden thrill of indignation, and springing to 
his feet he shouted to the excited mob to listen. 
And then in a voice made eloquent by despair, 
he proclaimed once more his innocence, begged 
upon the magistrate as he felt his responsibility 
before God to give him time—to clear up the 
mystery which involved him. He called upon 
the people to behold the sufferings of his wife 
and children—the agony, the terrible loneliness 
of their situation if he was to be torn from 
them. 

There were symptoms now of a wavering in 
the crowd ; but the magistrate, entrenched in his 
high office, and like most ignorant men dogged¬ 
ly opposed to the idea of recalling even for a 
moment the fiat of their judgment, remained in¬ 
exorable to every appeal of humanity, till a su¬ 
perior brute force was brought into the arena to 
conquer the supreme objection. 

That power was already at hand in the person 
of Tom Hinniker, a mammoth bee-hunter, 


standing six feet and ten inches In his moccasins, 
who had suddenly elbowed his way through the 
crowd. As he approached the magistrate’s 
chair, Sherman reached out his hands eagerly 
towards him, and exclaimed: 

“ O, Hinniker, for the love of Heaven, 6ave 
me—save me !*’ 

But the bee hunter walked straight up to the 
magistrate’s desk without noticing the prisoner’s 
appeal, and said, in one of those great, strong 
voices, before which cowards instinctively shrink 
away: 

“ Look ye here, old gentleman, I wish to be 
civil, I do, and obey law; and if Sherman has 
killed the man, why I want to see him strung, 
of course; but I aint satisfied yet. I’ve got to 
go over the track as far as Snyder’s and back 
again before I can make up my mind!” 

“ What odds does it make to us,” cried the 
magistrate with a bullying swagger, “ whether 
you are satisfied or not V ’ 

“Look here!” cried Hinniker, bringing his 
huge palms together with a sound resembling 
the explosion of a pistol, “ it makes just this 
difference: Bob Sherman once saved my life, 
qnd do you suppose I’ll stand quietly here and 
see him hung like a dog while I have a chance 
left to save him 1 No, sir! not if I had to 
slaughter your whole settlement!” 

The towering form of the bee-hunter was be¬ 
fore him, and he knew that one blow from his 
huge fist would launch an ordinaiy man into 
eternity in a moment. 

“ What do you want of us ?” demanded the 
magistrate, with a visible tremor. 

“ I want you to put off the hanging till after the 
body has been brought to the settlement. And 
I’ll be one of the company to bring it if you 
can’t find enough without me, though I am 
bound to go on to Snyder’s and look a little 
deeper into the matter than anybody has yet 
thought of doing.” 

“ I will defer the execution till to-morrow 
morning at nine o’clock, if that will answer your 
purpose,” returned the magistrate, sulkily. 

“ That is all I ask,” returned the bee-hunter. 
And the next instant he was seen elbowing his 
way out, followed by a trapper, named Colter, 
and a half breed Indian. 

The night which succeeded was one long 
watch of sorrow and anxiety to the squatter’s 
family, but daylight at length brought the hyena¬ 
like herd around, still snuffing for human blood. 
In front of the log tavern a rude gallows had 
been erected by order of the sheriff, and thither 
the multitude had assembled to await the aus¬ 
picious hour mentioned at the close of the trial. 
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Eight o'clock arrived, and the hopes which 
had animated the prisoner daring the night began 
to decline. Half-past eight, and the excitement 
of the multitude was fiercely augmenting. A 
quarter to nine and no news from Hinniker. 
Nine !—and still no tidings. Five minutes past, 
and the crowd grew impatient—they did not 
consider how dear, how precious those moments 
were to the condemned. Ten minutes—and 
they shouted vociferously to the sheriff to bring 
out the prisoner. At the same moment another 
shout was heard in the distance, and the one 
thought of the multitude was arrested from its 
one intense purpose, and borne away in quest of 
a new excitement 

A few minutes served to clear up the matter by 
bringing into view several persons with what 
seemed to be a rude litter formed by boughs, and 
borne onward triumphantly in their midst. Con¬ 
spicuous among them was the tower* like form of 
the bee-hunter, who kept waving his arm aloft, 
and shouting at every step. The sheriff who 
had been pacing solemnly up and down in front 
of where the prisoner was confined, as though 
he had been dreading the consummation of the 
tragedy, now came forward and addressed the 
assembled multitude. He told them in a few 
minutes more the fate of the prisoner would be 
decided. If he was innocent, no one would re¬ 
joice more than he at the forbearance which had 
been exercised in the present crisis. And now if 
nothing should have turned up at the eleventh 
hour in favor of the unfortunate prisoner, they 
might soon expect to witness the harrowing spec¬ 
tacle of a public execution—the first that had 
ever disfigured the history of the settlement. 

The approaching party were now within half a 
mile of the gallows, and the voice of Hinniker 
could be plainly heard in spite of the general 
tumult which prevailed: 

“ Hurrah! Hurrah for Sherman ! Mercer is 
alive 1 Long live Sherman !” 

And the crowd that five minutes before would 
have looked coolly on to see him hung and 
quartered, echoed back the shout: 

" Long live Sherman !" 

When the litter, borne by the intrepid bee- 
hunter and his party, arrived at the place of exe¬ 
cution, the people formed themselves into a 
hollow square around them, all eager to listen to 
the wonderful revelation which was expected to 
be made. Nor were they mistaken, for John 
Mercer, supported in a sitting posture on the 
litter by the strong arm of the bee-hunter, and 
elevated above the sea of heads—very pale, but 
•till the identical person—was plainly visible 
to every one there. 


"Alive 1 alive 1” were the words that went np 
in one mighty volume from the people. 

“ Now, my friends,” cried Hinniker, elevating 
his voice so that all might hear, “ are you satis¬ 
fied of the innocence of Sherman V 9 
“ We are 1 we are 1” was the universal shout. 
“ Mr. Sheriff, I discharge the prisoner—bring 
him forth ! 99 

** Hurrah! Hurrah for Hinniker!” 

When Shorman was brought out, with his wife 
and children still clinging to him—not now in 
sorrow, but in joy—the bee-hunter once more 
elevated his voice and spoke as follows : 

“ Now my friends, you see how it is, if it 
hadn't been for my timely arrival in the settle¬ 
ment, Sherman here,” placing his great, protec¬ 
tive hand on the squatter's head, “ would have 
been a dead man before this. And his family, 
instead of rejoicing as they now do, would have 
been broken hearted! No mortal man could 
have repaired their loss. You see how it is now V 9 
“ We do ! we do (cheers) 1” 

“ Well, then, I will now tell you how it all 
came about. First, what Sherman told you was 
every word true—every word, my friends. You 
all know James Mercer, don't you ? Well, you 
also know him to be a twin brother of John's; 
and you also know, barring the wild look which 
was his misfortune, that they resembled each 
other like two peas ! Well, it was he that was 
discovered, instead of John ; but there was not 
so much as a mark of violence upon him—not 
one 1 You will all have a chance to see, pres¬ 
ently, for they are bringing the body here. He 
evidently died in a fit, or of heart disease, or 
something of the sort; and the two blockheads 
whom the sheriff sent to look after the business, 
why, they never so much as looked to see if he 
was wounded. So that, you see, removes the 
principal link in the chain of circumstances. 
Now for the knife. After John and 8herman 
separated, the former thought he would make 
better headway through the bushes if he had a 
stout stick to poke them aside, so he set to cut 
one; but in the attempt was just unlucky enough 
to sever the main artery of the wrist. Of course 
he dropped the knife, and that explains there 
being blood stains upon it when found. The 
reason why he did not return, as anticipated, was 
simply because he had bled nearly to death before 
he overtook the trappers, as the whole five of 
them, to a man, can testify. And now, my friends, 
you understand the whole matter as well as I.” 

And as the bee-hunter concluded, three loud 
cheers rent the air, and the crowd soon separated, 
seemingly well pleased at the happy disposition 
of affairs. 
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Cartons matters. 


Carious Parallelism of Customs. 

It it a custom in Berwickshire among women-workera 
in the field, when their backs become much tired by bow* 
ing low down while singling turnips with short shanked 
hoes, to lie down upon their frees to the ground, allowing 
others to stop across the lower parts of their backs, on 
the lumbar region, with one foot, several times, until the 
pain of frtigue is removed. Burton, in his “ First Foot¬ 
steps in East Africa,” narrates a very similar custom in 
tamales who lead the camels, on fooling fatigued, and who 
“ lie at full length, prone, stand upon eaoh other’s backs, 
tramping and kneading with their toes, and rise like 
giants refreshed ” 

Effect of Malpractioe. 

When Bev. Wm. H. Milburn, the celebrated blind 
preacher, was a boy of five years, one of his eyes became 
slightly affected, in such a manner as to require treat¬ 
ment from a physician. Dr-(we wish we knew his 

name,) was accordingly called, and while applying a 
caustic preparation, the boy winced and cried, as would 
be very natural for a child under such circumstances, 
when the physician became enraged, crushed the little 
follow between his knees, and the burning caustic 

in his eyes, destroying his sight forever. 

Strange Occurrence. 

A woman in Baltimore, cooking her dinner in the 
yard, the other day, finding that the pot did not set 
level, took up a small sized bombshell that had been 
lying there for six years, and placed it in the fire beneath 
the pot, not apprehending any danger. At the time of 
the dinner being well cooked, she approached and com¬ 
menced taking out some vegetables. The shell having 
by this time become well heated, exploded, a piece of it 
striking her hand, and lacerating It dreadfully. The pot 
and its contents were blown up the chimney. 

It e-marriages in England. 

A Lelpsic paper states a curious fret, that in the com 
mencement of the seventeenth century, the singular 
custom of re-marriages was prevalent. If a man was ab¬ 
sent from home for a long time, so that his wife had rea¬ 
son to believe him dead, she had a right to contract a 
second marriage. If it happened afterwards that the 
first husband returned, and wished to be established in 
his former position and right, a re*marriage took place 
between the long suspended pair. 

A Feline Better. 

A sportsman of New Jersey has a cat which he has 
trained to accompany him on all his hunting expedi¬ 
tions. She will start np birds, rabbits, squirrels, etc., 
with the same sagacity as a dog, and pursue and 
“ stand ” them almost invariably with success. Being 
naturally soft and sly in her movements, she is regarded 
as move valuable for game than any dog could be, since 
the beet trained canine will sometimes become boisterous, 
and thus do mischief. 

Bemarkabld Burial. 

The Hightetown Excelsior says that a young yaa" of 
twenty years, residing with his mother in a lonely cabin, 
some fifteen miles from that place, in the pintf died a 
short time since, and that he was dressed in the habili¬ 
ments of the grave, his coffin was made, grave dug, and 
all the other labor incident to depositing the body in the 
last resting-place, was performed by his mother, 
by any other person. 

i 


The Witch Mania. 

Germany in olden times was fonatioal enough in rela¬ 
tion to witches. The old records state that in the year 
1683, a famous witch named omp Anna, who could 
cause her foes to foil sick by merely looking at them, 
was discovered and burned, along with three of her com¬ 
panions. Every year In this parish, consisting at most of 
a thousand persons, the average number of executions 
was five. Between the yean 1660 and 1661, the number 
consumed was thirty. If the executions ail over Ger¬ 
many had been in this frightful proportion, hardly a 
family could have escaped losing one of Its members. 

Fagots for Heretics. 

The Aldgate church in London has a frind bequeathed 
to it in the dark days of persecution. Its specific purpose 
was to purchase frgots, not to warm the cold, or pre¬ 
pare food for the hungry poor, but to bum heretics! 
Some centuries have now passed, and the supply has so 
for exceeded the demand, that there is no more room for 
storing away the abundant frgots. The trustees of the 
fund, it is said, now give away the proceeds, to keep 
alive the pom, and comfort and save the very class that a 
different age had consigned to the stake. 


A case of N eedle-Swallowing. 

Dr. Seavey recently extracted a needle nearly two 
inches long from the back of a little girl six yearn of 
age, daughter of Mr. Wm. Leavitt, on Washington Street, 
in Bangor. The needle was swallowed more than a year 
ago, and was found under the flesh, between the seventh 
and eighth ribs. The child has been troubled with “ ea 
affection in the back ” for the peet six months, and it 
was thought she had the spinal complaint. It appears 
that the circumstance was not known to the parents, or 
had been forgotten. 

Giant Bose Tree. 

There is now growing in the grounds of Mr. J. Buxton, 
florist, Wandsworth-road, London, a rose tree of extraor¬ 
dinary size and beauty, which is just coming into bloom. 
An engraving of this remarkable tree appeared in a Lon¬ 
don journal in I860, since which time It has continued to 
increase in size, and is at this moment nearly forty feet 
in circumference, with a height of more than twelve feet, 
and contains from 9000 to 4000 beautiful roses. 


Bemarkable Discovery. 

A copper kettle has been found seventeen feet below tbs 
sorfroe, near Alton, 111., imbedded in a vein of coaL It 
was found on Buffalo Bock, ou tire Illinois River. Some 
citizens think it was brought there by some of the early 
French missionaries, oyer 200 yean ago; others give it a 
much earlier date. All ask how could it come into a 
solid bed of coal. This question none can answer. 

Human Petrifaction. 

A curious fret of human petrifoctlon recently came to 
light near Eaton, Ohio, where the body of a woman, on 
being removed for re-interment, was found to have 
changed Into solid limestone, preserving a remarkable 
fullness and plumpness, as in life. The weight of the 
body was estimated at about 600 pounds. 


Wonderftil Spaed. 

A dog lately followed his master, who left In a railroad 
train, and overtook the cars before they had left the first 
station, a distance of eight miles. The animal had run 
the distance in twenty-two minntes. 
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Roses, wild u crimson flashes, 

O'er the busy tumult rise, 

Giant lilies, white as crystal, 

Shoot like col am ns to the skies. 

Cattleya. 

Orchideous plants with large, splendid flowers, natives 
of 8outh America. They may be grown either in pots, 
in peat mixed with lime rubbish, or on pieces of wood or 
cocoa husks hung up in a hot house, the roots being 
wrapped in wet moss. All the species of Cattleya are 
easily propagated by dividing their roots; and they are 
particularly valuable because they do not require the 
excessive heat that most tropical Orchideae do. 


Botes. 

Roses should be planted hi autumn, generally speak* 
ing; but some of the more tender Chinese and Musk 
Roses may be planted In spring. Every fifth or sixth 
year, roses should be taken up, their roots shortened, 
and re-planted in fresh soil, the old soil being effectually 
removed; and every year in March about a bushel of well 
rotted manure should be laid on the surface of the ground 
round the stem of the tree. 

Mulching. 

This practice is seldom resorted to in flower-gardens, 
though it may be applied advantageously to Camellias 
and Magnolias, and any other half tender shrubs. It 
consists in laying a quantity of straw or litter round the 
stem of the plant, so as to cover the whole of the roots 
during the winter, and either removing it or forking it 
into the ground in the spring* 

Arundo— Graminca. 

A splendid bamboo-looking reed, rather tender in se¬ 
vere winters; but which, if the season be favorable, will 
grow in rich soil, kept moist, to the height of ten or 
twelve feet in one year; producing a fine oriental appear¬ 
ance when standing singly on a lawn, or near a piece of 
water. The Ribbon grass Is one variety. 

DUlroynia. 

An Australian shrub with heath like leaves, and pea 
flowers, which are generally scarlet or orange They 
should be grown in pots well drained, and in a mixture 
of peat, loam and sand, and they should be regularly wa¬ 
tered. They are propagated very readily by cuttings, 
which should be stuck in sand under a bell-glam. 

lee Plant. 

This little plant Is, we think, well known to everybody. 
It is a tender annual, with thick, fleshy leaves, that have 
the appearance of being covered with crystals of ice. 
There is not much beauty in the flowers, but the plant 
itself is highly ornamental. 

Double-flowering Peach. 

This shrub is very beautifhl. The flowers are large 
and frill, like tiny roses. There Is a white and pink va¬ 
riety. Unless the trees are kept headed down and well 
pruned, they become straggling and unsightly. Partic¬ 
ular attention should therefore be paid to this point. 

Tupa Iiobeliaceao. 

This is a new name given to the large, upright-growing 
kinds of Lobelia, with scarlet flowers. 


Oaotus. 

With regard to the culture of the cactus in this coun¬ 
try, it Is found that, generally speaking, they ought to 
have a season of complete rest, followed by one of violent 
excitement; that is, they ought to be kept almost with¬ 
out water from October to March, and then watered pro¬ 
fusely while they are coming into flower. They ought 
all to be grown in pots, well drained with cinders. When 
received late in the year, that Is to say in October or later, 
they should not be potted till the following spring. 

B&nkaia. 

Evergreen New Holland shrubs, with curious flowers, 
much resembling a kind of brush, but generally more 
remarkable for the beauty of their leaves, which are cu¬ 
riously notched and cut. All the species grow well in a 
mixture of sandy peat and loam, with the pots well 
drained. Cuttings are raised from the young wood root, 
with some difficulty in sand under a bell glass, with some 
bottom heat. 

Capsicum Solan aoeae. 

The pods belonging to this genus produce the Cayenne 
pepper; and they are very ornamental from their bril¬ 
liant color, which is a bright scarlet, and their remaining 
on all winter. They are generally tender annuals, re¬ 
quiring artificial heat to ripen the fruit; but there is one 
species, sometimes called Cherry pepper or Bell pepper, 
which does not require so much heat. 

Splendid Idly. 

One of the most admired of the lily tribe, b the “ lan- 
cifolium,” having showy blossoms, and throwing out in 
great profusion a rich and refreshing fragrance. In or¬ 
der to grow them to perfection, they should be re-potted 
every season, putting them at once into the pots they are 
intended to flower in. 

Prunella. 

Herbaceous plants with shiny flowers, natives of Eu¬ 
rope and North America, which are well adapted to rock 
work or geometrical flower gardens. They should be 
grown In rich, light soli; and they are increased by di¬ 
viding their roots. 

Iiuonlia Gratissima. 

This is a remarkably fragrant plant, with large flowers, 
something like those of the Hydrangea. It should be 
grown In a green house, in a mixture of light turfy, loam 
and peat. 

Mutiaia Oompoaitas. 

This is a curious plant, with tendrils at the extremity 
of the leaves. It b a native of Brasil, and requires arti¬ 
ficial heat. They are propagated by cuttings. 

Fall Flowers. 

Not fragrant, bat showy and very brilliant are the gar¬ 
den plats In this vicinity just now. The cultivation of 
garden flowers b yearly increasing. 

Saaanqua. 

A kind of Camellia, very pr etty . The blossom leesm- 
bles that of the tea tree. 


Snail Flower. 

A climbing plant, a native of India, with Mac flowera, 
nearly allied to the Scaret runner. 
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Plum Jelly. 

Take only those plums which are perfectly sound; re- 
more the stalks, and put them Into large stone jars; if 
damsons, make an incision in each; cover the jars with 
bladder; put them in deep pans of water over the fire, 
and let the water boil gently for three or four hours, till 
all the juice has come from the fruit; then strain through 
a jelly-bag, and boil with an equal weight of lump sugar, 
taking care Co stir it constantly. 

To sweep Carpets. 

The oftener these are taken up and shaken, the longer 
they will wear, as the dust and dirt underneath grind 
them out. Sweep carpets with a stiff hair brush, if you 
wish them to wear long or look well. At any rate keep a 
good broom purposely for the carpet. 

Blaok Currant Jelly. 

Boil the fruit till the juice flows; then strain it through 
a jelly-bag, and set it again over the fire for twenty min¬ 
utes ; after which, add half a pound of sugar for each 
pound of juice, and boil the whole ten minutes longer. 

To repair broken Glass. 

Dissolve some isinglass in gin, just sufficient to cover 
It; make the broken parts quite warm (better put them 
into a warm oven), dip them into the liquid, and if possi¬ 
ble tie them together for a little time. 

Greengage Jam. 

Bub ripe greengages through a coarse hair sieve; put 
the pulp into a preserving pan along with an equal weight 
of lump sugar, pounded and sifted. Boil the whole to a 
proper thickness, and put it into pots. 

Gold Cake. 

Take yolks of one doseu eggs, five cups flour, three 
cups Bugar, one cup butter, one and a half cup cream or 
sweet milk, one teaspoonful cream of tartar, and half a 
teaspoonful of soda. 

Silver Cake. 

Take whites of one dozen eggs, five cups flour, three 
cups sugar, one cup butter, one cup cream or sweet milk, 
one teaspoonful cream of tartar, and half a teaspoonful 
of soda. 

Black Currant Ice-Cream. 

Take on*large spoonful of currant jelly; add to it the 
juioe and a pint of cream. Pass the whole through a 
sieve, and freeze it with ice. 

Sweet Potatoes. 

They are finest, roasted in the ashes; next best, baked; 
are very nice boiled till tender, and then pared and laid 
into the oven of the cooking-stove to brown. 

To make camphorated Vinegar. 

Beduce half an ounce of camphor to a very fine pow¬ 
der, mix it with a little rectified spirit, and dissolve it in 
six ounces of acetic acid. 

Bponge Cake. 

The weight of ten eggs in sugar, six in flour, ten eggs. 
Season to taste. 


Spiced Beef. 

A piece of the buttock of beef, weighing fifteen or six¬ 
teen pounds, should be covered with a pound of salt and 
turned every day for a week. It should be washed in 
cold water, well rubbed with two ounces of black pepper 
and a quarter of an ounce of mace, bound tight or skew¬ 
ered, and placed In a stone, covered stewing-pan, with 
two or three sliced onions fried and three or four cloves, 
covered with water, and baked for five hours. It should 
then be allowed to grow cold, and will be a very nice 
breakfast or supper dish, being as tender as potted meat. 
The liquor in which it has been stewed, when the fkt is 
removed, makes excellent stock for soup. 

Ear-ache. 

If children scream much, are very restless, and toss the 
head about, in this painful affection, it may be concluded 
that an abscess has formed in the ear,—a most painful 
disorder, to which no relief can be afforded till the ab- 
soess breaks. Fomentations or poultices should be used. 
A toasted fig, applied hot, over the ear, is a good poul¬ 
tice. After the abscess is broken, the ear should be oc¬ 
casionally syringed gently with warm water, to cleanse it 
from the discharge. 

Stewed Beefsteak. 

A beefsteak is much improved by stewing. The steak 
should be an inch and a half thick. It should be fried a 
light brown on both sides with two small onions sliced, 
then put Into a stewpan with a carrot and a tufhip cut 
in dice, a little oelery, salt, and pepper, covered with a 
little broth or water, and then stewed gently over a slow 
fire, or in an oven, for two hours, when the steak will be 
exceedingly tender, and the gravy delicious, 
v _ 

To clean Mirrors. 

The greatest care should he taken, in cleaning a mir¬ 
ror, to use only the softest articles, lest the glass should 
be scratched. It should first be dusted with a feather- 
brush, then washed over with a sponge dipped in spirits 
of wine to remove the fly-spots. After this it should be 
dusted with powder-blue in a thin muslin bag, and finally 
polished with an old silk handkerchief. 


Potted Shrimps, or Prawns. 

Let the fish be quite freshly boiled, shell them quickly, 
and just before they are put into the mortar, chop them 
a little with a very sharp knife; pound them perfecfly 
with a small quantity of fresh butter, mace, and cayenne. 
Shrimps (unshelled), two quarts; butter, two to four 
ounces; mace, one small saltspoonful; cayenne, one- 
third as much. 

To remove Warts. 

Children are liable to these disfiguring excrescences on 
the hands, if not immediately attended -to. They may be 
removed by dissolving washing soda in water to the con¬ 
sistency of cream, and applying it morning and night. 


Paste Blacking. 

Ivory black, one pound; treacle, half a pound; olive 
oil and oil of vitriol, of each two ounces; water, a suffi¬ 
cient quantity. 

Simple Remedy. 

Persons of defective right, when threading a needle 
should hold it over something white, by which the sight 
will be assisted. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING ON WOOD. 

In preparing wood engravings, says the Now 
Tork Scientific American, such as are employed 
in all books and newspapers where the pictures 
are printed on the same sheet and at the same 
time with the types or letter press, the picture is 
first drawn by hand on the smooth block of wood, 
and the lines and shades are subsequently raised 
—or, rather, the white surface is sunk , by the 
skill of the engraver. A patent was issued on 
the 5th of May last, to R. Price, of Worcester, 
Mass., for a process of photographing on wood 
in lieu of drawing by hand, which has since been 
so far developed by the proprietors, C. J. B. 
Waters & Co., of No. 90 Fulton Street, New 
Tork, as to be pronounced successful by 6ome of 
our best engravers. The surface is so prepared 
as to be sensitive to light like the glass or paper 
employed in the ordinary photographic processes, 
and the image of any object is thus impressed 
upon the block with greater accuracy than it is 
possible to accomplish it by human skill. We 
have seen some wood blocks bearing very fine 
pictures produced by this means, and a number 
of such pictures have been engraved and printed, 
showing that it is practicable so to use them. 
The principal defect of such “ sun pictures ” for 
this purpose, is their too great delicacy and faint¬ 
ness. If this can be overcome, and the features 
be produced with the vigor and strength of ordi¬ 
nary India ink work, the invention will very 
grflatly facilitate the production of illustrated 
books and newspapers, and it is quite probable 
that, with practice, engravers can accustom them¬ 
selves to work from these drawings as now pro¬ 
duced, without difficulty. Another defect, that 
all objects beyond the focus of the instrument 
are represented but hazily, is probably a serious 
one in taking views from nature; but this may 
be ultimately overcome to a great extent by 
placing the object to be represented at a great 
distance, and employing an equivalent to a tel¬ 
escope to magnify and strengthen the image be¬ 
fore it is thrown on the block. This latter would 
reduce the difference in distance of the various 
parts of a machine for example, and enable all 
parts to be equally well delineated by the action 
of the light. At present the invention is most 
successful in reducing engravings from copies. 


A TRUE HERO. 

It is the duty of the press to chronicle all in¬ 
stances of brave and self-denying devotion and 
heroism—all efforts of humanity to rise above 
and aspire to the lofty standard which the divine 
founder of our religion inculcated. Too little 
attention is given to active virtue—too much to 
daring crime. An action recently performed on 
the ocean strikes us as meriting warm, enduring 
eulogy. During the passage of the steamer 
Glasgow, from New York to Glasgow, a female 
with a child in her arms was accidentally swept 
overboard. Mr. Robertson, husband of the vo¬ 
calist and actress, Miss Georgia Hodson, ob¬ 
served the accident, and, heedless of danger, lost 
not a moment in plunging into the boiling ocean. 
A life buoy was thrown to him, which he caught 
simultaneously with his grasping the sinking 
mother and infant. The engines were backed, 
blue lights were burned, as it was almost dark, 
and a life boat lowered, and the woman and her 
infant, as well as their gallant preserver, were 
rescued from their perilous situation. A medal 
has been ordered for presentation to the hero of 
this noble exploit. 

It is the men who perform such deeds as this 
who are the heroes of the world. We find the 
types of truest manhood not on the battle-field, 
where valor is stimulated by thousands of ad¬ 
miring witnesses, but in the privacy of life, where 
few, perhaps, behold the heroism, and where no 
selfish purpose is to be attained by the heroic act. 
The woman who, like Miss Nightingale, braved 
the hospitals to relieve suffering humanity, is, to 
to our eyes, more of a heroine than the' woman, 
who, throwing aside the native gentleness of her 
sex, dons the arms of a warrior and plunges into 
the maddening ranks of battle. 

Thr Weekly Novkllbttb. —This charm¬ 
ing weekly journal is becoming a great favorite 
everywhere, and is really a gem in its way, a 
real literary casket of jewels. For sale every¬ 
where for four cents per copy. Terms, $2 a 
year. Each number is elegantly illustrated, and 
every four numbers form a complete novel. 

8erioos people must not look at the last page of BaUou's 
Dollar Monthly; It Is too funny, t|*tf will be sure to loee 
all eenee of gravity at those lmiMtlbly comic illustra¬ 
tions.— Picayunt. . 
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WHEN DID THIS CENTURY BEGIN? 

A question very often mooted, and the subject 
of vehement and ardent discussion is, “ in what 
year and on what day did the nineteenth century 
begin V* The question is not a new one. It has 
been often debated, and many persons still ques¬ 
tion whether it has yet been conclusively settled. 
The inquiry reduces itself to this : “ Does the 
date adopted to designate the year of the 
Christian era indicate the figure of the current 
year which is elapsing, or the number of years 
which have elapsed V* In the former case, the 
nineteenth century would have commenced on 
the 1st of January, 1801; in the latter case, the 
first of January, 1800. The last solution is de¬ 
fended on the following grounds : 

The existence of humanity or of a nation 
must necessarily be reckoned by the same pro¬ 
cesses as the life of an individual. Now in the 
numeration of our years, we only account for 
those which have elapsed. Thus we only say 
that a child is a year old at the moment when he 
has entered on his second year, and that a man 
is forty at the moment when he enters his forty- 
first year. Thus, and for the same reason, we 
come to say that the Christian rac& has had 1800 
years oV existence, until the moment when it 
enters its 1801st year, which amounts to saying 
that the nineteenth century began at the precise 
moment when it reckoned 1800. Or we may 
state this opinion as a sort of mathematical for¬ 
mula : Twelve months equal one year, or 1200 
months equal 100 years. By following this 
equation to the figure under discussion, we reach 
the conclusion that, to complete eighteen centu¬ 
ries, it is rigorously necessary that eighteen times 
1200 months shall have passed away. Hence it 
follows, that this lapse of time being furnished, 
on the day on which 1800 could be reckoned, the 
nineteenth century commenced. But this is a 
simple theory of numeration which has not the 
force of law in chronology. 

The contrary opinion rests on the following 
considerations: The year 1, it is said, com¬ 
menced on the day of the birth of Christ, and 
consequently, after the lapse of twelve months, 
we must apply the figure 2 to the second year. 
For the same reason we designate by 100 the 
hundredth year, the day on which ninety-nine 
years had elapsed, and for the same reason, 
again, 1800 at the end of 1799 years—whence it 
follows that the nineteenth century did not begin 
till the 1st of January, 1801. We must then 
understand the figure, not as the number of 
years elapsed, but as the ordinal number of the 
year in course of accomplishment, as is proved 
by the established chronological formulas. In 


Latin, it is said, for instance, that “ such an 
event happened in the one hundred and first year 
of our Lord.” And we write, such a man was 
bom in 1801, which singnifies in the eighteen 
hundred and first year of the era—that is, in the 
first year of the nineteenth century. Hence the 
century began January 1 , 1801. 

We think the last opinion the most plausible. 
The figure 100 should evidently be taken as a 
numeral adjective, the termination “ first " being 
understood. Now, to say that an event hap¬ 
pened in the year eighteen hundred and first, is 
necessarily to speak of the last year of the 
eighteenth century, and the problem is thus re¬ 
solved. Therefore the nineteenth century began 
at midnight between the 31st of December, 1800, 
and the 1st of January, 1801. 


Particulae Notice !—One more number 
of u Ballou's Dollar Monthly" will close the 
present volume and year, and we are particular¬ 
ly anxious that our friends should renew their 
subscriptions promptly in order that we may 
print enough for all. We shall commence the 
new year with an issue of one hundred thousand , 
bnt even this immense number we fear will be 
insufficient, though it is all we are able to print 
with our present machinery, until the fast press 
now building is completed. It will be remem¬ 
bered that we were unable to supply thousands 
of our subscribers with the complete volumes 
who failed to subscribe at the commencement of 
the present year, nor is it now possible to obtain 
a single set of the Magazine for the year 1857. 
Send in your subscriptions early, therefore, and 
secure the work complete. 


Georgia.— The value of the taxable property 
of this State increased $30,000,000 last year. It 
was the result of internal improvements and a 
wise development of natural resources. Georgia 
is setting a good example. 


The last Mae.— A man was lately sent to 
the Worcester Lunatic Asylum, for persisting in 
planting horse-chestnuts in expectation of raising 
sorrel colts. 


Footism. —“ A conservative," said Douglas 
Jerrold, " is a man who will not look at the new 
moon, out of respect for that ancient institution— 
the old one." 

A true Bill. —Newspapers have been called 
the only paper currency that is worth more than 
gold or silver. 
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THE KINGDOM OF SPAIN. 

Modem history affords no story more striking 
or impressive than that of the fall of Spain 
from the height of power and splendor to deep 
decrepitude and nullity—but a few centuries 
ago the chiefest and the wealthiest power in Eu¬ 
rope, now one of the weakest and poorest. His¬ 
torians commonly assign three principal causes 
for the rapid decay and downfall of this unhappy 
country, the expulsion of the Moors, the conquest 
of the New World, and the establishment of the 
Inquisition. Spain was a free country under the 
Cortes of Aragon, Leon, and Castile, which may 
be traced to the year 1183; and was the first 
kingdom of Europe, in point of date, to possess 
representative government; for England cannot 
produce indisputable evidence of that system 
prior to the reign of Henry III., in the year 
1225; while Germany can only refer to her first 
Diets in 1293, and France to her States General 
in 1303, in the time of Philip the Handsome. 
As the representative system, which was the 
bond of national union, became enfeebled in 
Spain, the people, losing all sense of common 
action, surrendered their liberties, and, with 
them, their antique grandeur of character, when 
unity of temporal authority and of religious 
creed became concentrated. The Spanish mon¬ 
archy was not consolidated till the joint reigns of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, when Aragon and Cas¬ 
tile were united under one crown. Ferdinand, 
impelled by an intolerance which he mistook for 
piety, determined to expel the Moors, an indus¬ 
trious race, eminently skilled in agriculture and 
the arts of irrigation. Under their management 
the crops were abundant; but after their expul¬ 
sion the soil became comparatively barren, and 
it has never recovered its fertility. At the same 
epoch the Jews were driven out of the country, 
to the number of 800,000 persons of both sexes. 
This expatriation of the followers of Mahomet 
and Moses deprived Spain of a vast body of labo¬ 
rious and intelligent citizens, and materially 
checked the accumulation of wealth. It is true 
that many of both classes remained, pretending 
to have been converted; but the policy of Fer¬ 
dinand was more rigorously enforced, at a later 
date, by Philip III., when the remainder of both 
races was banished. Thus the severest blowB 
were struck at labor; and agriculture and com¬ 
merce—those solid pillars of national greatness 
—received a shock which was the first symptom 
of the decline of the empire. The kingdom 
contains 60,000,000 acres of cultivated land, 
16,000,000 of meadow, 14,000,000 of fallow, 
4,600,000 of irreclaimable land, and 18,500,000 
of swamp and alluvial land. The swamp and 


| alluvial land, about one-sixth of the whole area, 
is susceptible of drainage, and would be brought 
into high culture in America; but the resources 
of the whole country are neglected. The con¬ 
quest of the New World, one of the principal 
causes of the transitory grandeur of Spain, was 
also one of the causes of its decline. Mines of 
gold and silver are exhaustible ; but the wealth 
of an industrious people, based on labor, and 
derived from agriculture, manufactures and com¬ 
merce, must increase from century to century, 
unless the pernicious hand of government inter¬ 
venes under the idle pretext of regulating the 
process of production, and of teaching farmers, 
traders, and merchants how to conduct their own 
business, which they understand much better than 
their rulers. Spain, in possession of the precious 
metals, neglected her domestic industry, her 
most enterprising citizens crowding to her South 
American dominions, to which the mother coun¬ 
try became subordinate, as Montesquieu has well 
observed. Home improvements were neglected 
—fertile fields were allowed to run to waste; and 
thus the injury inflicted by the expulsion of the 
Moors and Jews was aggravated in a new form. 
Even the mines of Spain, so highly estimated 
by the Carthaginians and Phoenicians, rich in 
quicksilver, copprr and lead, were sacrificed to 
the silver products of the New World—for, in 
1535, Charles V. issued an edict which forbade 
mining in the old country, asserting that more 
profitable investments could be made in America. 
The third prominent cause of the decline of 
the empire was the establishment of the In¬ 
quisition. In the plenitude of its strength it 
formed a body apart from Church and State, 
directing even an armed force, and exercised 
both civil and religious domination. The prop¬ 
erty, the honor, the life of every citizen were at 
the mercy of this horrible tribunal. After mur¬ 
dering Moors and Jews, it shed the blood oj 
Christians—Philip U. gave up his own son as 
their prey. After that sacrifice no family was 
safe. Philip II. drove the Lutheran mechanics 
from the seaports, and forced laborers from the 
vineyards to supply their place, to the duties of 
which they were incompetent. A high tariff was 
proclaimed to support native manufactures, and 
Spain was ruined through her self-imposed isola¬ 
tion. Spain culminated to the zenith under the 
emperor Charles V. But her gigantic power is 
now broken, and the former possessor of the 
precious metals is now unable to pay her debts. 
How full of warning is her eventful history! 


Character. —True character is shown more 
clearly in trifles than in great deeds. 
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A CONVICT SHIP. 

We think it was Bishop Heber, who contrasted 
the jjay and festive appearance of a man-of-war 
leaving harbor with all her sails set f a cloud of 
snowy canvass, her pennant streaming in the 
sunshine, her flag dallying with the breeze, buoy¬ 
ant, exultant, “ like a thing of life," with the 
probable world of woe within her wooden walls 
—the homesick or sin-stricken hearts, the gentle 
natures bowed down under the iron thrall of 
naval discipline. This picture was recalled to 
our mind the other day on reading a notice of 
the sailing of an English convict ship. The 
names of some of the unhappy company on board 
that vessel had filled a large space in the public 
ear; were once mentioned with respect and 
honor, and now coupled with epithets of 
commiseration or detestation according to the 
relationship of the speaker with these unhappy 
offenders against the law, and sufferers by its just 
administration. From the undistinguished mass, 
expelled from the dear old mother home of the 
land of their birth, having run through those 
stages in the career of crime which usually 
bring the culprit to this crisis, there rose out a 
company, many of whom were men the mention 
of whose names was wont to be accompanied 
with feelings of confidence and respect, painfully 
and sorrowfully conspicuous—pre-eminent in all 
that can cover their owners with shame and con¬ 
fusion of face. Never, we believe, in the annals 
of England, did convict ship carry such a load. 
Sir John Dean Paul the titled convict, with his 
two bank-partners Strahan and Bates; Robson 
the crystal palace swindler; Redpath the whole¬ 
sale forger; Agar the treacherously dishonest 
railway guard, so long and patiently plotting 
the gold robbery with unwearied determination 
and perseverance; Saward the barrister aider 
and abetter of numberless of the frauds perpetrat¬ 
ed during the last twenty years. Surely such a 
list of names may well fill us with shame and 
sorrow. If we except the railway guard, these 
men would have held their dignity outraged at 
not being counted gentlemen, and the compan¬ 
ions of gentlemen. They all filled positions of 
respectability and importance. The imputation 
of a petty falsehood or a mean shuffle would 
have filled them with a high indignation, and 
yet at this moment they wear the convict's dress, 
herding with the common mob of vulgar crim¬ 
inals, the touch of whose passing garment would 
once have been held as foul pollution. These 
men were prompted to the crimes for which 
they are now suffering punishment by the baneful 
love of luxury, which is one of the crying evils of 
the times, and which accompanies civilization 


like a shadow on both sides of the broad Atlantic. 
Once, England boasted her exemption from such 
crimes, but now she can no longer claim a proud 
pre-eminence in this respect; for, as luxury is 
increased, bo corruption is no longer circum¬ 
scribed by geographical boundaries, and where 
extravagance is the order of the day in social 
life, there we may expect that dishonesty will 
rear its head. 


A STRIKING SCENE. 

A very dramatic scene lately occurred at Ems, 
the famous German watering place, at the hotel 
d’Angleterre. There were several Russian offi¬ 
cers who had made the campaign of the Crimea, 
and a French general. The latter bore the scar 
of a sabre wound on his right cheek, and oppo¬ 
site him was a Russian officer favored with the 
same wound, but on the left cheek. The two 
soldiers, infected by a sort of natural curiosity, 
exchanged glances, and, during the dessert, when 
the conversation had become more familiar, the 
French general said, with a smile, to his neigh¬ 
bor, “We both wear the same decoration," 
pointing to his scar. This advance placed them 
on a footing of intimacy, and it came out that 
both had engaged in General D'Allonville’s cav¬ 
alry affair at Eupatoria. As they were talking, 
they examined each other with more scrutiny, 
and finally recognized each other as the mutual 
authors of their honorable wounds; they had 
fought hand to hand in one of those fierce duels 
so common in the shock of cavalry. A keen 
emotion was displayed at the same moment on 
their faces; they sprang to their feet and shook 
hands with an energy so touching, that the spec¬ 
tators* were moved to tears, and drank the officers* 
healths with the utmost enthusiasm. 


Tex Order or thk Dat. —Cheapness in all departments 
of literature is the present order of the day, a fact of 
which we are forcibly reminded by glancing over the 
well-filled and handsome pages of Ballou's Dollar Monthly. 
This magaslne, copiously illustrated, elegantly ptinted, 
issued on paper of the finest texture, and overflowing 
with tales, sketches, poetic gems, adventures, editorials 
and general miscellany, is furnished, with its humorous 
page in each number, for one dollar a year! The original 
series of humorous illustrations at the close of each 
month's issue is alone worth the price of the work. With 
a steadily increasing list of subscribers, Mr. Ballou now 
claims nearly ninety thousand circulation.— Christian 
Memorial . 


Strange. —'Tis very queer that people always 
“sink twice" before they are rescued from 
drowning—but then there would be no merit in 
saving them if they didn’t. 

A shocking bad *un. —What animal has the 
greatest amonntof brains ? The hog, of course, 
for he has a hogs-head full. 
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BEN. DISRAELI. 

A very clever fellow certainly is Benjamin 
D'lsracli, who has risen to as great distinction 
as a politician as he had previously obtained as a 
novelist. His " Vivian Grey " was the cleverest 
novel for a yonng man, that this century has pro¬ 
duced. It seems he has been in Paris lately, and 
one of those busy gossips, a Parisian correspond¬ 
ent of one of our papers, thus sketches him! 

“ It is said that the ministers of Louis Napo¬ 
leon had frequently consulted Mr. D'Israeli, 
while in Paris, on the Swiss question. The em¬ 
peror himself paid him the most marked atten¬ 
tion, and more than once solicited him to ex¬ 
press his opinion freely on the state of affairs. 
He looks considerably worn by the political ex¬ 
citement he has passed through of late years. 
The jet black hair seems as black as ever, but 
the crop is by no means so luxuriant. The Jew¬ 
ish physiognomy, as he grows older, becomes 
more and more characteristic. The eyes are es¬ 
pecially Hebraistic. His complexion is a sal¬ 
low brown, but regularly smooth and childlike, 
and altogether he reminds one more of a large 
school-boy, than of one whose words have echoed 
to the farthest ends of the world, and shook from 
his throne England’s greatest statesman. His 
voice is peculiarly soft, and his manner more sub¬ 
tle and cautious than seems consistent with very 
large breadth of mind. His wife is evidently a 
person of superior mind. She is some ten years 
older than himself, if one may judge from ap¬ 
pearances, but I should^ conceive of invaluable 
use to a man carving his way, like DTsraeli, to 
place and power. She is plain in features, with 
a coarse yellow skin, but her ears and eyes are 
everywhere; not a sound or a circumstance es¬ 
capes her where there is the slightest chance of 
realizing political capital; and the moment she 
has got hold of it, she is off instanter to fetch 
her husband to clinch the nail she has partially 
driven. She calls her husband "Dizzy, 11 and 
her handwriting is that of masculine character, 
and her expression of that diplomatic terseness 
which bespeaks her peculiar order of mind. She 
was originally the wife of Mr. Wyndham, and 
by her influence brought in DTsraeli on the radi¬ 
cal interest, as his colleague for the borough of 
Maidstone. Afterward, becoming a widow, with 
five thousand pounds a year, she became Mrs. 
DTsraeli, and no doubt gave her husband sup¬ 
port and encouragement when he uttered his 
philippics against Peel." 


Hard Bedding. —An advertisement lately 
appeared, headed, “ Iron bedsteads and bedding ." 
We suppose the linen must be sheet iron. 


DEATH OF MARSHAL NEY’S SON. 

Joseph Napoleon Ney, Prince of Moscowa, 
and eldest son of Marshal Ney, died lately at 6t. 
Germain-en-Laye, near Paris. The prince was 
born in 1803, and had entered the army as a 
matter of course. He attained the rank of gen¬ 
eral of brigade, and then left active service. 
The prince was in his youth an ardent supporter 
of the turf, and was one of the fourteen founders 
of the French jockey club;’he likewise distin¬ 
guished himself as a gentleman-rider. He was 
a first-rate musician, and exerted himself at one 
period to introduce a taste for classical music in¬ 
to France. With that view he organized con¬ 
certs, to which the finest voices of Parisian soci¬ 
ety contributed; these aristocratic concerts at¬ 
tracted at the time immense interest. As a 
composer, the prince was less successful; his op¬ 
era entitled "Regina," proved a dead failure. 
He contributed some papers on Cowes, and 
yachting, to the Revue des Deux Mondes, but 
they were not very remarkable. The prince mar¬ 
ried the great heiress of France, the daughter of 
Jacques Laffitte, but the union was an unhappy 
one and led to repeated lawsuits and demands 
for a separation. The political career of the 
prince was peculiar. He was appointed peer of 
France in 1831 by Louis Philippe, and at once 
joined the opposition ranks. He delivered a fa¬ 
mous speech in defence of the memory of his 
father. In 1828 the prince became a violent 
red republican, and he formed one of the princi¬ 
pal members of a German democratic club, of 
which Herwegh the communist was the leader. 
This club sent forth a column of republicans on 
a revolutionary excursion into Baden, and the 
prince distinguished himself by addressing an 
encouraging speech to the column before its de¬ 
parture. On the re-establishment of the empire, 
the prince became a warm imperialist, and was 
named a senator. 


Sharp Retort. — A doctor went to bleed a 
dandy, who languidly exclaimed, " O, doctor, 
you're a great butcher!" To which the doctor 
rejoined, “0, yes, I’m used to sticking calves." 


Query. —Why are good husbands like dough ! 
Becuase women knead them—and because they 
are the flower of society. 


A bit of Truth. —The heart, like the veins, 
bleeds more readily when warm. 


Agricultural.— A man in clover marrying 
a woman in weeds. 
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THE FRENCH EQUATES. 

The Zouaves are in theory natives of the 
French provinces of Algiers disciplined- by 
French officers, and bearing exactly the same re¬ 
lation to the French army that the Sepoys in 
India have to the regular British troops. The 
Zouaves derive their name from the Gaouaona or 
D'Ait-Gaoua, also called Zouaves, a Kabyle 
or primitive Berber population inhabiting the 
mountainous district between Bougie and Dellis, 
who are remarkable for their spirit of indepen¬ 
dence and warlike disposition. M. Carette in 
his work Etudes sur la Kabyle proprement dite , 
says that the confederation of the Zouaves com¬ 
prises 201 villages and 94,000 souls. The or¬ 
ganization of the Zouaves as a corps of the 
French army dates from the latter part of the 
year 1830. The force originally consisted of two 
battalions, but Frenchmen were almost from the 
first admitted into it. In 1832 the two battalions 
were formed into one, and in 1833 it was ordered, 
that of twelve companies composing a battalion, 
only two were to consist of Frenchmen; though 
each company of natives could admit into its ranks 
a dozen French soldiers. At the end of 1835 the 
Zouaves were again divided into two battalions, 
each composed of four companies of" indigenes/' 
and two of French. For various reasons, but 
especially in consequence of the intrigues of 
Abd-el-Kader, most of the natives have been long 
since induced to abandon the service, and few 
new recruits enter it; so that the corps of Zouaves 
is now composed almost exclusively of French¬ 
men. The uniform has remained unchanged 
from the first, and consists of the same full pan¬ 
taloons and bomoos which has now become so 
well known. The present emperor has raised 
the number of regiments of Zouaves from one 
to three (of three battalions each), and they are 
now recruited by conscription like the other por¬ 
tions of the French army. Within a few years, 
since the hostility of the Arabs has in a measure 
been extinguished, and Abd-el-Kader has been 
withdrawn, a new body of native troops has been 
added to the French army in Algiers. This 
constitutes the three battalions of the Tirailleurs 
Indigenes of the provinces of Oran, Constantine, 
and Algiers. The latter has increased so much, 
that in 1854 the emperor divided it into two bat¬ 
talions, forming the regiment of Tirailleurs 
Algeriens , who acquired renown in the East 
under the command of Colonel Coimpfeu. It 
was reserved for the Crimean war to display the 
perfect character of the activity and fierceness of 
these Gallic confederates. Active as cats, and 
ferocious as tigers, no steep restrained and no 
fire appalled them—their element was carnage. 


DILATORY PEOPLE. 

There is a class of people who are always late. 
They are invariably late to the cars, and they in¬ 
evitably have to jump for it, if they are going 
upon a steamboat jaunt. Everything with these 
people is put off until the last moment, and then, 
if the plank is removed, they Btand a capital 
chance of jumping overboard in attempting to 
leap upon the deck after the paddle-wheels have 
commenced revolving. If the boat started an 
hour later, it would be all the same to them, for 
they would just as inevitably be behind time, 
and come up, or down, a little too late to take 
things cool and comfortable. These late people 
have to stir their stumps or be left behind, when 
they have steamboats or railroad cars to deal 
with ; but they are the bane of the existence of 
punctual persons with whom they have dealings, 
and who have no resource in the way of tapping 
a big bell or blowing upon a steam whistle to 
hurry up the delinquent eleventh hour men. One 
procrastinating man will delay the best laid plans 
of hundreds, by failing to come up to time, and 
he wastes hours for others in his disregard for 
minutes. 

A Rustic's Retort. —During the last cen¬ 
tury, one of fhe bridges at Paris, the Port au 
Change was so called because it was covered 
with houses in which the “ money changers ” 
lodged. One day, a rustic who was strolling 
over the bridge and saw no goods in the shops, 
stopped at one of the broker's counters, and 
asked the proprietor with a stupid air what he 
sold. The man of money, thinking to quiz 
his rural inquirer, replied, “Asses* heads." 
u *Egad 1” replied the peasant, “ then you must 
do a great business, for you've got only one left 
in the shop." 

Photography. —The King of Naples has for¬ 
bidden the practice of the photographic art in his 
dominions. But the King of Naples is a vicious 
bigot, which accounts for it. 

Divorce. —In the State of South Carolina, 
the marriage laws are so stringent that not a 
single divorce, it is said, has ever been granted. 

A House-Full.— In Philadelphia there is a 
widow lady who has twenty-five children, all 
living at home and none of them married. 

Scotch Immigration. —The emigration from 
the Clyde to Canada, is going on rapidly. 

Remember. —Economy itself is a great income. 
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.foreign ftliscdlang. 


There are but twenty-five American residents 
in Liverpool. So it is said. 

Seventy-one horses were killed at a recent 
Madrid bull-fight. This is called fine sport! 

The amount of gold now on the way from 
Australia to England is about $5,500,000. 

Conciliation Hall, Dublin, that used to ring 
with O’Connell's phillipics, is now a warehouse. 

The civil war among the Zulus in Southern 
Africa has cost the poor wretches 100,000 lives. 

The French have obtained leave to bridge the 
Rhine between Strasbourg and Kehl. 

A line of packets from Trieste to America is 
about to be established by the Austrian Lloyd. 

The Indian mutiny has shown the inefficiency 
of two thirds of the British officials in the East. 

The Paris Academy of Medicine have again 
broached the idea of burning the dead. 

A bronze medal is to be given to soldiers who 
served in the great wars of the French Empire 
from 1792 to 1815. 

Some rascal has stolen £2000 belonging to 
the church at which the celebrated Spurgeon is 
pastor, in London. 

Frederick Sauvage, who was the first who con¬ 
ceived the idea of applying the screw as an aux¬ 
iliary of steam, died lately in a maison de saute 
of the Rue Picpus, in Paris, very poor. 

The troubles in India are beginning to have 
an effect in raising the price of indigo and saltr 
petre, which are exported in large quantities 
from the districts where the revolt has occurred. 

In various counties of England, Protective 
Societies have been formed of persons who 
pledge themselves not to purchase a thimble-full 
of sugar until it has declined four cents per pound. 

The Emperor of Japan is to despatch to the 
various European powers, as an ambassador, the 
Governor of Simoda, with full powers to con¬ 
clude treaties of commerce with all the European 
States. 

The Journal du Havre, of a late date, has an 
article paying the highest compliments to Lieut. 
Maury, U. S. Navy, for his “ sailing directions," 
and scientific observations designed to shorten the 
passages of ships across the ocean. 

The issue of the London Times each morning 
makes a pile of fifty feet high. Every four days 
it would make a column as high as the London 
Monument. The entire force employed in the 
printing department is three hundred, including 
reporters and proof readers. 

The French Academy, on the proposition of 
M. Empis, director of the Theatre Francais, has 
resolved to give a prize of £400 for the best com¬ 
edy in five acts, and in verse, which may be rep¬ 
resented at Paris in the course of the next three 
years. 

A woman in Halifax, England, was recently 
discovered in a dark hole connected with a gen¬ 
tleman's residence, presenting a sad, shrunken 
and emaciated appearance. She had been there 
eight days, and during that time had not tasted 
of anything but water, which she had procured 
from a tap in the yard near her hiding place. 


Out of the 50,000 men raised in Spain by tho 
last conscription, 12,000 have raised substitutes. 

The princess royal of England is only sixteen, 
and will be married next January—sure. 

The Society of Antiquaries of Vienna has de¬ 
cided that henoeforth ladies may be admitted as 
members. 

A bronze statue, by David, has been erected in 
Paris to Xavier Bichat, the celebrated anatomist 
and physiologist. 

Mr. Charles Turner, one of the best mezzo- 
tinto engravers that England has produced, 
recently died, at the age of eighty-three. 

The Emperor of Austria has granted an 
annual sum of 50,000 florins towards the resto¬ 
ration of the Cathedral of St. Stephen, Vienna. 

The annual remittances of the Chinese in 
Singapore, for the support of their wives and 
families in China, amount to $250,000. 

A private letter from Rome says that the mis¬ 
ery of the poor there is very great. Broad is 
exceedingly dear, and grain is exported in large 
quantities, whilst its importation is prohibited. 

The emigration from Germany to America 
has taken an increased start this summer, 10,000 
able-bodied men having departed from the duchy 
of Mecklenburg-Schweriu alone. 

In the kingdom of Naples the wheat harvest 
is equal to an ordinary crop and a half, whilst 
the bean harvest is doable. There will be a 
considerable increase in the quantity of wine 
made above the produce of last year. 

A subscription has been opened at Paris for a 
statue to Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination. 
M. Paul, the sculptor, has been commissioned to 
execute the statue, which will be inaugurated in 
June, next year. 

Several riots have taken place in Sweden, ex¬ 
cited by hatred against the Mormons. In one 
district, the authorities have enacted a heavy fine 
against any one lending his house for the purpose 
of their meeting. 

A desperate riot has taken place in the island 
of Madagascar; eighteen hundred of the insur¬ 
gents were captured and sentenced to death. v 
The Crown Friuce, however, who rejoices in the 
reform-promising name of Rakeout, opposed their 
execution, which had not taken place when the 
mail left. 

A constable in England having been dismissed 
because he insisted upon wearing a moustache, 
brought an action to recover damages from the 
high constable, but the court nonsuited him, con¬ 
sidering the order prohibiting the wearing of 
them a very proper one. 

The engagement of Mr. J. B. Gough, the cel¬ 
ebrated tetotal lecturer, with the National Tem¬ 
perance League and the Scottish Temperunce 
League, extends over three years—the arrange¬ 
ment being that he lectures four months each 
year in Scotland, and eight months in England. 

The Wesleyan Church is gaining ground in 
France. The Conference is to be held at Lau¬ 
sanne this year. There will be a large increase 
of church members, jmd several new stations, 
among them Marseilles, will be recommended to 
conference. With one exception, the places of 
worship have prefectorial authorization. 
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The wool crop of this year will exceed that of 
last by 3,000,000 pounds. 

Only think of American edge tools beating* 
English ones in the English market! 

Maize, or Indian corn, originated in America, 
is little cultivated in Europe. 

A hen at Andover lately laid two eggs con¬ 
nected by a ligament, like the Siamese twins. 

Hydrophobia occurs most frequently in cold 
countries, and during autumn, winter and spring. 

There are 2600 sugar plantations in the United 
States, yielding the South $12,000,000. 

Potash strewed around rat-holes, it is said, will 
drive the vermin away. 

The ocean is said to be very perceptibly en¬ 
croaching on and covering land in New Jersey. 

To preserve flowers in water, mix a little car- 
inmate of soda in it, and it will keep them a fort¬ 
night. 

A Leavenworth paper states that the present 
population of Kansas, as ascertained by tne cen¬ 
sus just taken, exceeds 70,000. 

The highest price that flour has reached during 
a period of sixty years was in 1796, when it sold 
at sixteen dollars a barrel. 

The debt of Missouri is $12,000.000, mostly 
created by subscription to four railroads: the. 
Pacific, North Missouri, Iron Mountain, and tig 
Hannibal and St. Joseph road. 

A new patent has been granted for a type- 
composing and distributing machine. The speci¬ 
fication states that by its means both setting and 
distributing may be going on at the same time. 

The question as to who was the bravest son of 
New York, in the Mexican war, has been defi¬ 
nitely settled by the Committee of the Common 
Council of the city bestowing Gen. Jackson’s 
gold box upon Lieut. Col. Garrett W. Dyckman, 
of the 1st Regiment New York Volunteers. 

The crops in Ohio, are estimated this season 
as follows: Oats, 20,000,000; Rye, 1,000,000; 
Barley, 500,000, — making an aggregate of 
28,000,000 bushels, and being an average of 40 
per cent, increase on the crop of 1850. The hay 
ci op, it is estimated, is three times that of 1850. 

The assessments of Chicago for 1857 fixes the 
value of real estate at $28,918,196 ; of personal 
property, at $7,213,053 ; making a total of about 
thirty-six and a quarter millions. The increase 
from last year is about four and three-quarter 
millions. 

The Albany, N. Y., Evening Journal, while 
alluding to the splendid crops of hay and the 
abundance of grass, complains that butter costs 
from 18 cents to 20 cents per pound. In Buffalo 
the butter is 12 cents, while in Philadelphia, with 
the same abundance of hay and green feed, but¬ 
ter is sold from 32 cents to 35 cents per pound. 

A woman having left a child (a little girl three 
weeks old) in an Iowa hotel, a short time ago, 
quite a competition arose among t he childless 
parents thereabouts as to who should take posses¬ 
sion of the “ little stranger.” The dispute was 
finally settled by a " raffle,” and the winner bore 
off his prize in triumph. 


New York pays for election expenses, $20,500. 
Boston, $1196. 

The Chinese sugarcane is reported to be doing 
very well in Texas, resisting the drought. 

Benjamin Franklin has been called " a man 
of genius ruled by common sense.” 

The mate of a vessel at New York recently 
stabbed a garrotter who had nearly strangled him. 

A move is on foot to establish a State agricul¬ 
tural society for Louisiana. A fine field for one. 

Whatever evil the base man finds in his soul 
he attributes to another. 

A tunnel across the Hudson River at Albany is 
talked of. # 

If we get knowledge into our minds edgewise, 
it will soon find room to turn. 

The schooner Madeira Pet, for Liverpool, 
with a cargo of hides, etc., sailed from Cliicago 
last month. 

There is now in Boston, New York, Philadel¬ 
phia and Baltimore, more than three times the 
stock of sugar that there was a year since. 

Elizur Smith, of Lee, has contributed $500 
towards the erection of the new Chapel at Wil¬ 
liams College. 

A nervous grocer at Newark, N. J., had $640 
in bills, and fearful of robbers, placed it in a 
measure of oats for safe keeping. His horse ate 
it by way of dessert with his next meal. 

A steaw frfire engine at Cincinnati, recently 
r^hra^HBfittam through one hundred feet of 
& half inch nozzle, two hun- 

TVjpP^nd Island Light,” at the mouth of 
the KCTnebec river, consumes but a single pint 
of oil in a night. A new and valuable improve¬ 
ment magnifies the alight flame so that it is seen 
by the mariner at a great distance. 

Sixty Portuguese, refugees from the island of 
•Madeira, arrived at New York recently. They 
have been compelled to leave their native island 
on account of religious persecution, and are 
bound to Illinois, where there is a colony of 
refugees from the same island. 

Gall Borden, Jr.'s patent process for concen¬ 
trating and preserving milk has recently been 
put in successful operation in Burrville,’Litch¬ 
field Co., Conn., and milk reduced to about two- 
ninths its original volume is now sold at about 
thirty-two cents per quart. 

In Ischna, Cattaraugus county, N. Y., there 
is a family named Farewell, unsurpassed in num¬ 
bers by any in our knowledge, among whom the 
utmost harmony of feeling has prevailed for 
years. Not long since there was a school in 
their district composed of twenty-six scholars, all 
cousins—and the school was taught by an own 
aunt to all the children. 

A beautiful cabinet specimen of crystalized 
copper and silver, was lately purchased at the 
Lake Superior veins, for the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tute. It is of several pounds weight, and con¬ 
tains a large amount or silver. It formed a bar 
of metal some eight or nine inches in length, of 
crystals joined at the ends, composed of copper 
on the one side and principally silver on the 
other. 
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iHtrrg-iHaktng. 

Mrs. Partington says the best anecdote for pizen 
is not to take the plaguy staff. 

An old adage verified—a miss, now-a-days, in 
circumference, is as good as a mile. 

Why should the male sex avoid the letter A ? 
Because it makes men mean. 

Why is it impossible for cattle keepers to be 
good soldiers 1 Because they are all cowherds, 
(cowards). 

A professor at a university was lately dis¬ 
placed because he regulated the astronomical 
clock to keep mean time. 

When is a man truly over head and ears in 
debt ? When he has not paid for his wig. True 
to a hair. 

We know a chap who attaches “ M. D."to his 
name, as an abbreviation of his occupation of 
Mule Driver. 

Those mammas must look upon their daugh¬ 
ters as mere dirt, who are desirous of getting 
them off their hands. 

A lady complaining that her husband was dead 
to fashionable amusement, he replied, “ But then, 
my dear, you make me alive to the expense." 

An editor, slightly balloony, hearing a toast 
given in honor of the fire department, arose and 
replied, assuring the convives he was a member 
of the “ mighty engine." 

“ See here, my friend, you are drflMfefe^* Ti 
be sure I am, and have been for * 
see, my brother and I are on a 
sion—he lectures, and I set a frij 

“ You find your moostarchere a 
don't you, Tom ?" “ Well, yes; but I'm afraid 
I must cut 'em, for on aA o bliged to dress so 
doosed expensive to makWkerything accord." 

Two ladies in an adjoiuing city went to a ball, 
the other night, in a furniture wagon—no ordina¬ 
ry carriage could contain the immense dresses 
they wore. 

11 What a pity it is," said a lady to Garrick, 
“ that you are not taller." “I should be happy 
indeed, madam," replied Garrick, “to stand 
higher in your estimation." 

“ Shall we take a 'bus up Broadway ?" said a 
young New Yorker, who was showing his country 
cousin about town. “ O, dear, no!" said the 
alarmed girl, “ I wouldn't do that in the street." 

A Western paper offers to write “ Mr." before 
or “ Esq." after the names of such of its subscrib¬ 
ers, in directing their papers to them, as will pay 
twenty-five cents extra, or add both of said 
“ handles " for fifty cents extra. 

A young gentleman asked a young lady what 
she thought of the “ marriage state in general." 
“ Not knowing, can't tell," was the reply; “ but if 
you and I could put our heads together, I could 
soon give you a definite answer." 

Upon the reading of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence at Syracuse, New York, by a citizen ot 
that place, a gentleman from the rural districts 
made this comment:—“ O, he /read it well 
enough, but I'm darned if I believe he ever 
wrote it." 



“ I have no dependence on you,” as the sailor 
said when he let go his hold of a rope and tum¬ 
bled into the sea. 

“ Which can travel the fastest, heat or cold ?'' 
“ Why heat, you dunce ? Can't anybody catch 
cold V $ 

Honesty is a term formerly used in the case of 
a man who paid for his newspaper and the coat 
on his back. 

If you want an ignoramus to respect you, 
“ dress to death," ana wear watch seals about 
the size of a brick-bat. 

If you ask a young lady to walk out with 
you, she first looks at your dress, and then 
thinks of her own. There’s where she's right." 

How is it that the trees con put on a new dress 
without opening their trunks ? It is because 
they leave out their summer clothing. 

Employers should keep a close watch upon 
their clerks who “ live fast." Ditto upon those 
who live “ loose." Ditto upon those who live 
“ tight." 

A professional brother of Boston has forward¬ 
ed to the Jersey City “ retired physician whose 
sands of life have nearly run," a cask of fine 
beach sand to supply the vacuum. 

Would you rather die bv the guillotine or be 
roasted to death? By the latter process, be¬ 
cause a hot stake (steak) is better than a cold 
chop. 

,JBL Philip II., of Spain, gave a whimsical reason 
not eating fish. “They are," said he, 
111 “ nothing but element congealed, or a jelly of 

water." 

A doctor up town gave the following prescrip¬ 
tion for a sick lady a few days since. “A new 
bonnet, a cashmere shawl, and a pair of gaiter 
boots 1" The lady recovered immediately. 

“ My dear," said an Irish gentleman to his 
wife, “ I would rather the children were kept in 
the nursery when I am at home, although I 
should not object to their noise, if they would 
only be quiet." 

A batcher's wife was examined as witness in 
a recent case at the Sunderland County Court, 
and on being asked if certain accounts were 
“ cooked," she gravely replied that she “ did not 
know they were eatable." 

“ Why, Charley," said a Yankee to a negro 
preacher, “you can’t even tell who made the 
monkey." “ O, yes I can, massa!" “ Well, 
who made the monkey ?" “ Why, the same one 
made the monkey, massa, that made you /" 

A new mode of travelling has been invented 
in England, which entirely supersedes the tardy 
method of railroads. A large, hollow cannon¬ 
ball, capable of holding eight persons, is fired 
from a gun of corresponding dimensions, and 
the passengers speedily arrive at the end of two 
journeys at once. 


ET GIVEN AWAY. 

Any person desiring to see a copy ef Ballou’s Picto¬ 
rial, the fhvorite illustrated weekly journal, has only to 
address us a line to that effect, and a copy will be sent by 
return of mail, full of elegant engravings, free of charge. 
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INDIA AND THE EAST INDIANS. 


IMPERIAL PALACE, AT DELHI. 


As the attention of the whole civilized world 
is now directed to the East, and particularly to 
that portion of it oyer which Great Britain lately 
held undisputed sway, we have selected India as 
the subject of the initial article of the present 
number of oar Magazine. At the very time 
when the difficulties between the Chinese and the 
British promised to open the long-sealed empire 
of the East to the ingress of western arts, com¬ 
merce and civilization, a mutiny of the native 
troops in Hindostan, springing up of a sadden 
and spreading with fearful rapidity, has concen¬ 
trated the wnole energies of England on the 
scene of disaster, and menaced her oriental 
power where it seemed most firmly established. 
How and when this formidable insurrection is to 
end, are questions of the gravest importance. 
By a glance at any map, it will be seen that Hin¬ 
dostan, or India proper, embraces a vast extent 
of territory; it comprises, in fact, an area of 
1,200,000 square miles, nearly equal to one third 
of Europe, and has a population variously esti¬ 
mated at from one hundred and thirty to one 
hundred and eighty millions. On one side of it 
lies Thibet, from which it is separated by the 
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chain of the Himalaya Mountains, the Burman 
Empire and the Bay of Bengal; on the south, 
the Indian Ocean; on the west, the Sea of Ara¬ 
bia, Beloochistan and Affghanistan, with Turke¬ 
stan on the north. It is politically divided into 
the British territories, the Protected States and 
the Independent States. The British territories 
comprise three presidencies—Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay. The Bengal presidency embraces 
nearly the entire valley of the Ganges, the dis¬ 
tricts watered by the tributaries of the Indus, and 
some territories in Indo-China. The Madras 
presidency includes a large portion of the south¬ 
ern peninsula of Hindostan. The Bombay pres¬ 
idency embraces the western side of the penin¬ 
sula from about the 16th parallel to the Gulf of 
Cambay, with part of the interior table-lands, 
and the province of Sinde lying along the lower 
course of the Indus. The Protected States, 
situated mainly in the central part of Hindostan, 
still retain their own forms of government, 
though they are under the protection or control 
of the British. The Independent States com¬ 
prise Nepaul and Bootan, two states lying along 
the southern slope of the Himalaya Mountains. 
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These belong to and uru governed by native 
sovereigns. Besides the divisions above named, | 
there are some small settlements belonging to the 
French and Portuguese. With the exception, 
therefore, of the Independent States, and the 
settlements of the French and Portuguese, the 
whole of Hindostan is under British superinten¬ 
dence, the government being chiefly in the hands 
of the East India Company, subject to the super¬ 
vision of the sovereign of Great Britain. 

The Assyrians under Semiramis and the Per¬ 
sians under Darius arc said to have penetrated 
into the northwest part of this region. Alexan¬ 
der led his victorious legions into the Punjaub. 
The Greeks, tho Parthians and Scythians invad¬ 
ed it. About A. D. 1000, Mohammed of Ghuz- 
nee invaded India, penetrating as far as Kanoje, 
Bundelcund and Gujerat. In 1174, the Ghaz- 
nevide dynasty was overturned by Mohammed of 
Ghore, who also invaded India on several occa¬ 
sions, and whose successor, Cuttub, in 1215, 
founded the Patan or Afghan sovereignty, which 
had its seat at Delhi. The Patan dynasty lasted 
till 1525, and, during its continuance, Hindostan 
suffered from the successive devastations of 
Genghis Khan and Timour. Baber, a descen¬ 
dant of Timour, in 1526 established the Mogul 
dynasty, of which, after himself, Akbar, Jehan- 
gire, Shah Jehun and Aurcngzebe were the most 
celebrated sovereigns. In the time of Aureng- 
zebe, the Mogul dominion had reached its culmi¬ 
nating point, and in his reign the Mohammedan 
conquest of the Deccan was achieved; but his 
rule was disturbed by tho rise of the Mahratta 
power under Serajee, and after the death of his 
successor, Shah Allum, in 1713, the Mogul sove¬ 
reignty waned into decrepitude. The Nizam, 
and other viceroys of the empire, then founded 
for themselves independent kingdoms in various 
parts of India, which were soon afterwards de¬ 
vastated by the incursions of Nadir Shah and a 
fresh invasion of Afghans. While the foregoing 
dynasties ruled in Hindostan, Southern India 
was long the seat of several independent Hindoo 
sovereignties; the principal of which were Beja- 
poor and Bijnagur, but which were successively 
conquered by the Mohammedans. Shortly after 


the fall of the Bham&nee empire of the Deccan, 
and twenty-seven years before the foundation of 
the Mogul empire by Baber, the Portuguese un¬ 
der Vasco de Gama, in 1498, arrived at Calicut, 
which was then {governed by a prince named the 
Zamorin. Within a short period they had pos¬ 
sessed themselves of Goa, Din and other places 
on the west side of India, the trade of which 
coast was for a period wholly under their control. 
They were followed by the Dutch, who, however, 
confined themselves to trading with India, and 
never made any important settlement on its soil. 
In the eighteenth century, the French found 
means to establish colonies, chiefly on the east 
side of India; but before the termination of that 
century, their progress towards domination in 
India was checked, and early in the present cen¬ 
tury their influence over Indian politics and na¬ 
tive sovereignties was thoroughly destroyed by 
the English. 

For many years, as we have before remarked, 
the British power seemed firmly established in 
India. Sovereignty after sovereignty was an¬ 
nexed, or absorbed into the British possessions ; 
enormous wealth flowed into the coders of the 
East India Company. A handful of Englishmen 
seemed to hold the whole rich peninsula in their 
grasp. Suddenly a revolt broke out among the 
Sepoys, the petted native troops, thoroughly dis¬ 
ciplined in the European fashion, and almost 
immediately the revolt swelled to an insurrection, 
characterized by the most brntal and bloody ex¬ 
cesses on the part of the rebels, and provoking 
the severest retaliatory measures on toe part of 
the British. According to the report of Euro¬ 
peans established in India, the conspiracy was to 
have taken effect simultaneously at Calcutta, 
which was to have been totally destroyed, at 
Allahabad, at Cawnpore, at Meerut, at Lahore 
and .Peshawar, that is to say in all* Bengal, in 
the provinces of the northwest, in the Puniaub 
and as far as Afghanistan. In fact, the rebellion 
broke out at Meerut on the 10th of May last, and 
on the 11th at Delhi. This famous city supplies 
the subjects for several of our engravings. We 
will mention these engravings in the order in 
which they occur. The fint view represents the 
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imperial palace at Delhi as seen from the Jumna. 
It was formerly one of the most superb palaces 
of the East, as splendid and almost as extensive 
as the Moorish Alhambra, but it is now in a de¬ 
cayed condition. The second picture represents 
a magnificent mausoleum where the ashes of a 
monarch repose. It is surmounted by a com¬ 
manding dome, and is altogether a fine specimen 
of oriental architecture. Next in order comes 
the great mosque of Delhi, a very striking struc¬ 
ture. It is surmounted by three large domes, 
and flanked by very tall and graceful minarets. 
We next present a portrait of the king of Delhi, 
a tool in tne hands of the insurgents, his policy 
being submission to the British government, from 
whom he receives a large pension. 

The history of Demi is deeply interesting. 
Two hundred’years before the siege of Troy, a 
terrible war was brought to a conclusion in Up¬ 
per India. The war of the Mahabharata was 
waged between the rival lines of Pandu and Curu 
for the possession of the territoiw of Hastinapura. 
The former proved victorious, but, broken-heart¬ 
ed by the deaths of so many friends and kins¬ 
men, their leaders perished miserably in pilgrim¬ 
ages over the snows of the Himalayas. An 
equally wretched fate awaited the object of con¬ 
tention, for a sudden rise of the Ganges over¬ 
whelmed what was at that time the paramount 
city in Northern India. According to a some¬ 
what doubtful tradition, the next capital was 
Indraprest’ha, or Indraput, founded by Yund 
ishetira, on the right bank of the Jumna. There 
is no doubt, however, that this was a place of 
some importance, from the end of the twelfth to 
the middle of the fourth century before the Chris¬ 
tian era, at which period the seat of government 
was removed to Oogein. It is probable that it 
recovered some portion of its former greatness 
towards the close of the fourth century after the 
Christian dispensation, for the Iron Lath, or pil¬ 
lar, near the Kutub Minor, records the warlike 
achievements of a certain Raja Dara, of whom 
nothing more is known than what he himself has 
thus handed down to posterity. But its true re¬ 
vival cannot be dated earlier than A. D. 782, 
when Anungpal, the founder of the Tuor dynas¬ 
ty, restored lndraprest’ha to its former pre-emi¬ 
nence, though he appears to have changed its 
named to Delhi. The original and real signifi¬ 
cance of this designation is veiled in obscurity. 
One ingenious etymologist mentions Delip, or 
Delipa, who lived previously to the Mahabharata. 
Ferishta talks of Delhu, a prince of many vir¬ 
tues, who was deposed by Phoor, Rajah ot Ku- 
maon—the Porus of classical writers. A still 
more fanciful interpreter has discovered in the 
word an allusion to the fable touching the Khcel, 
or iron pillar of the Pandus, the pedestal of 
which was supposed to be placed in hell. An 
infidel prince of the Tuar line, unconvinced of 
the truth of the ancient saying, caused its foun¬ 
dations to be laid bare to a great depth, when 
suddenly “ blood gushed up from the earth’s cen¬ 
tre, and the pillar became loose (dhille).” A 
pertinent objection, however, has been made to 
this theory, that the word on which so much 
stress is laid happens to be of Persian rather 
than of Sanscrit origin, and consequently could 
hardly have been applied to an Indian city that 
was in a flourishing condition some centuries be¬ 


fore the first invasion of the Mahommedans. 
But passing over these old wives’ fables, we be¬ 
gin to tread on surer ground when we arrive at 
the epoch of Mahmood of Ghazni. Is is evident 
that die Rajah of Delhi was at that time a per¬ 
sonage of considerable influence, for Fersishta 
particularly mentions him as having joined a 
confederacy of Hindoo princes to oppose Mah- 
mood’s third invasion of India in 1008. In his 
fourth incursion, that fanatical conqueror, after 
the capture of Tahnesur, which was under the 
Raja’s protection, “was desirous of proceeding 
to Delhi.’’ But his nobles told him it would be 
impossible to keep possession of it, till he had 
rendered Mooltan a province of his own govern¬ 
ment, and secured himself, from all apprehension 
of Arundpal, “ Raja of Lahore.” Again, on his 
seventh expedition, Mahmood having marched 
against Mathura, “and entered it with little 
opposition from the troops of the Raja of Delhi, 
to whom it belonged, gave it up to plunder.” 
Some years later, in 1043, we read that “the 
Raja of Dehly, in conjunction with other Raja6, 
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re took Hansi, Tahnesur, and their dependencies, 
from the governors to whom Mahmood had en¬ 
trusted them.” They then proceeded against 
•Nagrakote, when the Delhi Raja pretended that 
the great idol of Nagrakote, which had been 
destroyed by the Mussulmans, had appeared to 
him in a dream of the night, and promised to 
meet him in the temple. The rumor of this vis¬ 
ion naturally brought a host of zealots to the 
Raja’s camp, and the prediction, as usual, ful¬ 
filled itself. 

The last of the Hindoo princes was the Rajah 
Pithora, or Pirthi Raj, rendered famous by the 
gratitude of his favorite bard. Pirthi Raja was, 
strictly speaking, the head of the Chohans of 
Ajmere, but being adopted by his grandfather, 
the chief of the Tomaras of Delhi, ho united 
these two states under his sway. The govern¬ 
ment of Delhi, however, was more particularly 
conducted by his brother-in-law, Raja Chund. 
In the year 1191, these two princes defeated Sha- 
hab-ul-deen, the Ghorian, on the olains of Tir- 
ouri, between Tahnesur and Kurnal, the cock-pit 
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of India; but two Tears afterwards fortune was 
less propitious to tneir courage. Chund fell in 
battle, and Perthi Raj, being made prisoner, was 
slaughtered in cold blood. After this decisive 
victory, the conqueror easily reduced Ajmere, 
and then returned to his native country, leaving 
his lieutenant Eibuk to achieve the work of con¬ 
quest, which was accomplished by the capture of 
Delhi, Coel and Meerut. This remarkable man 
was a Turkoman slave, purchased by the Ghoran 
ruler, and named by him Eibuk, because of his 
having a little finger broken. On the assassina¬ 
tion of his sovereign, Eibuk declared himself 
independent, by the title of Sultan Kutub-ul-deen, 
or the “ Polestar of the Faithful.” With him 
commenced, in 1206, the Ghorian or first Tartar 
dynasty, and it was in allusion to his origin that 
Hindoo writers have delighted to affirm that “ the 
empire of Delhi was founded by a slave.” A 
slave, his own brother-in-law, also succeeded him 
in 1210, for his son Aram was too feeble to rule 
a nation of warriors. Though a slave, Shums- 
ul-deen Altumsh was descended .from a noble 
family in Toorkistan, and, like Joseph, had been 
sold into captivity bv his brethren out of envy. 
After various singular adventures, he was pur¬ 
chased by Kootub for 50,000 pieces bf silver, and 
subsequently raised to the highest offices. Shums- 
ul-deen governed with a vigorous hand, and com¬ 
pelled nearly the whole of Hindostan Proper to 
acknowledge his supremacy. His name is fur¬ 
ther immortalized in connection with Kutub 
Minor, a remarkable pillar near Delhi, two hnn- 
dred and forty-two feet in height. On his death, 
in 1236, he was succeeded for a few months by 
his son Kookn-ul-deen, a sensual prince, and 
therefore deposed in favor of his sister, the Sul¬ 
tana Regia. This princess, says Ferishta, had 
no other fault than that of being a woman, which 
in her case seems to be a fatal one. She is de¬ 
scribed as being a fluent reader of the Koran, a 
rare event with her sex, and a high merit even in 
men. She was also a just and able ruler until 
she became fascinated by an Abyssinian slave, 
her master of the horse, whom she raised to the 
highest dignity of the state. As a natural result, 
the nobles deemed themselves injured and insult- 
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ed, and under the leadership of Altuma—himself 
a Turkoman slave—broke odt into open revolt. 

In the battle that ensued the favorite was slain, 
and the sultana made prisoner. But her con¬ 
queror soon became her captive, and warmly es¬ 
poused her cause. The nobles, indignant at his 
treachery, put both himself and his bride to 
death, and placed her brother Beiram on the 
throne. His reign was brief, for having endeav¬ 
ored to rid himself of the chiefs to whom he 
owed his elevation, he was two years afterwards 
thrown into prison, and then deprived of life. 
The next king of Delhi was Alla-ul-deen Ma- 
sand, son of Rookn-ul-deen, and an inheritor of 
his father’s vices. After a cruel and licentious 
reign of five years, frequently troubled by erup¬ 
tions of the Mogul hordes, he was also deposed 
and put to death. The throne then reverted to 
a grandson of Shums-ul-deens Atumsh, by name 
Nasir-ul-decn Mahmood, whose disposition and 
habits were rather those of a literary student than 
a monarch. life affected to regard himself as 
only the steward of the public revenues, and sup¬ 
ported himself almost exclusively by copying 
the Koran. He had only one wife, who per¬ 
formed all the labors of the household without 
the aid of a single female servant. Nasir-ul- 
deen, however, was fortunate in his Wuzeer, 
Gheias-ul-deen Bulbun, another Toorkoman 
slave, who restored the disputed supremacy of 
Delhi, and surrounded the court with all the 
pomp and circumstance of Oriental pageantry. 
On one occasion, when a Persian ambassador 
was expected, the Wuzeer went out to meet him 
at the head of 50,000 foreign horse in the king’s 
pay, 2000 elephants, and 3000 carriages of fire¬ 
works. At tnat time Delhi was the asylum of 
twenty-five fugitive princes, who had been dis¬ 
possessed of their territories by the wild hordes 
of Ghenghiz Khan. The taste for magnificence 
displayed by Gheias-ul-deen during his wuzeerat 
was still further developed on his accession to 
the regal power in 1266. 

“ Bus state elephants were covered with pur¬ 
ple and gold trappings. His horse guards, con¬ 
sisting of 1000 Tartars, appeared in glittering 
armor, mounted on the finest steeds of Persia 
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and Arabia, with silver bits and housing of rich 
embroidery. Five hundred chosen foot in rich 
liveries, with drawn swords preceded him, pro¬ 
claiming his approach and clearing the way. 
His nobles followed according to their rank, with 
their various equipages and attendants.” 

Like Francis I. of France, Ghei&s-ul-deen was 
fortunate in becoming the patron of poets and 
historians, driven by the troubles of the times 
from their native states, and who have exhibited 
their gratitude in their high-flown panegyrics. 
It does not appear, however, that his sagacity at 
all merited such enthusiastic laudation. Having 
beeiwimmoderately addicted to wine in his youth, 
he subsequently prohibited its use under severe 
penalties. He also excluded Hindoos from hold¬ 
ing office, and enacted game laws of great strin¬ 
gency. In consequence of the harshness of his 
administration there were freauent rebellions, 
which were punished with terrible severity. His 
reign lasted twenty years, during which Delhi 
enjoyed an eminent decree of prosperity and 
importance. He also built the small towers of 
Gheiaspoor and Murzahun, the ruins of which 
are familiar to all who have resided at Delhi. 
His successor was his grandson Keihobad, a li¬ 
centious voluptuary, and a mere tool in the hands 
of his wuzeer, Nizam-ul-deen, by whose instiga¬ 
tion he invited the principal men of the Mogul 
settlers to a banquet, at which they were ruth¬ 
lessly murdered. He afterwards turned his wu- 
zeers counsels to such good purpose that he 
caused him to be poisoned, but was himself as¬ 
sassinated after reigning only two years. 

The Khijee, or second Tartar dynasty, now 
commenced in the person of Jelal-ul-deen Khi¬ 
jee, who also had been a slave. This old man, 
for he was seventy years of age, inaugurated his 
accession to the kingly power by putting to death 
the son of his predecessor; but with that excep¬ 
tion he showed himself just and merciful. He is 
best known, however, to Mohammedan writers 
as having changed the color of the royal um¬ 
brella from red to white. He also removed the 
royal residence to Kelokree, which he enclosed 
with a wall, and beautified with gardens and 
terraces along the banks of the river. In the 
seventh year of his reign he was murdered by 
assassins, hired by his own nephew, Ala-ul-deen 
Khiljee, who then ascended tne throne without 
opposition. 

The commencement of this reign was as glo¬ 
rious as the latter part was the reverse. One of 
his generals, after a successful invasion of the 
Carnatic, is said to have brought back 312 ele¬ 
phants* 20,000 horses, many chests of pearls and 
jewels, and one hundred millions sterling in gold. 
However this may be, Guzerat was conquered 
and annexed, and the Moguls were defeated on 
several occasions. His prowess, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, was tarnished by his cruelty, for the com¬ 
mon men among his prisoners were butchered in 
cold blood, while the chiefs were trampled to 
death by elephants. He was guilty ot a yet 
greater atrocity than this. In a moment of jeal¬ 
ousy he discharged all the Mogul converts from 
his service, and when some of them, in despair, 
conspired against him, he ordered the whole of 
them, 15,000 in number, to be massacred, and 
their wives and children sold into slavery. To¬ 
wards the close of his reign, his arms experienced 


many reverses, which coupled with his habitual 
intemperance, accelerated nis death, after twenty- 
two years* enjoyment of the royal title. His son 
and successor, Mobaruk Khijee, was as cruel and 
licentious os himself, though one of his first acts 
was the release of 17,000 prisoners. In war he 
was bold and vigorous, recovered the revolted 
provinces of Guzerat and the Deccan; but in 
time of peace he was dissolute and effeminate, 
and went about to the houses of the nobility 
dancing and singing, and attired as a female ac¬ 
tress. He was assassinated in the year 1321 by 
his favorite, Khosroo Khan, a converted Hindoo, 
who destroyed every member of the royal family, 
but was himself speedily overcome and put to 
death by Ghazce Khan Toghlagh, governor of 
the Punjab. 

In the absence of any lawful heir to the throne, 
Chazee Khan was unanimously proclaimed sul¬ 
tan by the title Ghcias-ubdeen Toghlagh. He 
thus became the founder of the third Tartar dy¬ 
nasty, and constructed the castle or fortified town 
of Toghlaghabad, the ruins of which form one 
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of the most interesting objects in the panorama 
of desolation viewed from the summit of the 
Kutab Minar. Gheias-ul-deen was likewise a 
warrior ; and it was after his return from Tirhoot 
that he was killed by a wooden pavilion—erected 
by his son Juna Khan—falling in and crushing 
him. Though generally suspected of parricide, 
Juna Khan encountered no opposition in assum¬ 
ing the title of Sultan Mohtmmed Toghlagh. 
This prince affords a memorable example-of the 
insufficiency of great abilities to achieve success, 
unless tempered and guided by judgment. He 
is represented ns a munificent, devout, accom¬ 
plished, and enterprising monarch, but unstable 
in purpose and visionary in counsel. Having 
bought off a horde of Moguls, at a price which 
drained his exchequer, he invaded China with 
an army of 100,000 men, in order to recruit his 
finances. Ho lost his army in the snows of the 
mountains, %nd then equally in vain attempted 
to refill his treasury by issuing copper tokens, 
which completed the ruin of his credit. Not 
content with massacring the inhabitants of Ca- 
nonj, he would surround extensive tracts of cotrn- 
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try with armed men, and narrowing the circle by 
degrees, would put to the sword every living soul 
found within. In one of his expeditions he lost 
a tooth, which he buried with great solemnity, 
and erected a monument to its memory. . Soon 
afterwards, on the impulse of a mere caprice, he 
removed the seat of government and the people 
of Delhi to Dergiri, from which he permitted 
them to return only that he might a second time 
transport them to his new capital; in the words 
of Ferishta, " leaving the noble metropolis of 
Delhi a resort for owls and a dwelling place for 
the beasts of the desert.” And it was truly a 
noble city, if we may credit the report of John 
Batuta, a native of Tangiers, who travelled 
through Hindostan near the middle of the four¬ 
teenth century. “ We proceeded,” he says, "from 
Masud Abad till we came to Delhi, the capital of 
the empire. It is a most magnificent city, com¬ 
bining at once both beauty and strength. Its 
walls are such as have no equal in the world. 
This is the greatest city of Hindostan, and in¬ 
deed of all Islamism in the East. It now con¬ 
sists of four cities, which becoming contiguous 
have formed one. The thickness of its walls is 
eleven cubits.” These four towns were Seree, 
founded by Ala ul-deen Khiljee, Jahanpanah, 
Shahpoor, and Kelokree—situated at some little 
distance from the site of the modem town of 
Delhi. 

Mohammed Toghlagh died in 1351, and was 
succeeded by his nephew, Feeroz Toghlagh, who 
built Feerozabad and Jahanamah, and improved 
aud beautified the metropolis. His name, in¬ 
deed, is identified with a host of public works, 
thus enumerated by Ferishta, though the round 
numbers are at least suspicious: Fifty dams 
across rivers, to facilitate their navigation; forty 
mosques; thirty colleges, with mosques; twenty 
palaces; one hundred caravanserais; two hun¬ 
dred towns; thirty tanks or reservoirs; one hun¬ 
dred hospitals; five mausolia; one hundred 

{ tublic baths; ten monumentalpillarp; ten pub¬ 
ic wells; one hundred and fifty bridges. The 
six years that followed upon the death of Feeroz 
were stained with the horrors of civil war, but in 
1394 his grandson, Mahommed Toghlagh II., 


was placed upon the throne, though a minor. 
The Delhi monarchy appeared tottering to its 
fall, the nobles did what seemed good in their 
eyes, and no one took thought for the people. In 
the midst of this weakness and anarchy, a form¬ 
idable enemy appeared in the field. On the 12th 
of December, 1398, Timour the Tartar arrived 
before the walls of Delhi, but on the left bank of 
the Jumna. His first step was to send a division 
across to the other side to storm Jahannamah, 
the site of the palace of the late Maharajah Hin¬ 
doo Rao Bahadoor, and the scene of the recent 
engagements when the insurgents in attempting 
to carry a battery of British guns were gallantly 
repulsed by the Ghoorkas. A few days after¬ 
wards Timour cruelly slaughtered his prisoners 
to the number of 100,000, because they were re¬ 
ported to have expressed some exultation at the 
approach of Mahommed’s army. He then crossed 
the Jumna with the whole of his forces, and en¬ 
camped on the same ground as that now occu¬ 
pied by the army of retribution. A hard-fought 
tattle ensued, in which the Tartars were victori¬ 
ous, and in the course of the following night 
Mahommed Toghlagh and his vizier, Mulloo 
Khan, fled to Guzaret. A deputation of the prin¬ 
cipal inhabitants came out on the morrow to ten¬ 
der their submission to the conqueror, and were 
promised pardon and protection. At night Ti¬ 
mour celebrated his triumph by the customary 
debauch, and in the flowery language of Sherif- 
ul-ali Yeydee—“ the tree of pleasure was forth¬ 
with planted in the garden ot enjoyment. The 
brains of delight and pleasure were perfumed 
with the sweet odor of musk-smelling wine. 
From the splendor of the royal cup the festive 
meeting was lighted up with joy and ease of 
heart. A festive meeting is the opener of the 
heart and the creator of joy; and Sahid Kiran 
(Timour) shed the light of his countenance on 
the heads of the princes, and ameers, and pillars 
of state.” But while Timour and his chief offi¬ 
cers were revelling and making merry, his bar¬ 
barous soldiers had come into collision with the 
inhabitants of the city, and a general massacre 
ensued. 

“ A great many of the infidels set fire to their 
own household property and burned themselves, 
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together with their wives and children. Then 
the soldiers, notwithstanding the Hindoos op¬ 
posed them with great courage and resolution, 
stretched forth the hand of power and violence 
in quest of plunder and spoil. * At this crisis the 
nobles ordered the gates to be shut, that the army 
outside might not enter, nor any great amount of 
harm be done. But on this night (Thursday) 
15,000 troops were in the fort, and throughout 
the whole night they continued to plunder, and 
to set on fire the tiouses of the people, and to 
feed the flames. In some places tnc Guches 
(Hindoos) with great resolution stood on the de¬ 
fensive, and blood and slaughter ensued. Early 
in the morning, when from the inroad of the 
King of the Stars the property of the Hindoo 
night was entirely plundered (that is, when dark¬ 
ness was dispelled by the rising sun), all the army 
entered the city, and a great noise was created 
thereby. On that Friday, the 17th day of the 
month, many of the Mahullas in Jahanpanah 
were publicly plundered. On Saturday, the 18th, 
the same state of riot continued ; and ever}’ man 
of the army took captive about 150 persons, men 
and women, and brought them out of the city, 
so that to the meanest man belonging to the ar¬ 
my not less than twenty persons became captive. 
And the other plunder and spoil consisted of 
various kinds of jewels and pearls, and particu¬ 
larly rubies and diamonds, various kinds of val¬ 
uable cloths, various kinds of costly things, ves¬ 
sels of gold and silver, and money without 
count, on which was the impression of Ala-ul- 
deen Khijee. And the amount of this money 
and the other property was so great as to defy 
narration by the two-tongued pen. And amongst 
the spoil there were female slaves who wore 
bracelets on their arms and ornaments on their 
legs—the very toes of whose feet were adorned 
with rings of great value. Respecting medi 
cines, simples, and aromatics, no one now in¬ 
quired. 

“ On Sunday, the 19th day of the month, they 
turned their attention to old Delhi (Shapoor), 
whither many of the Hindoo infidels had fled. 
These being collected in the Jama Musjid, were 
prepared for battle and slaughter. Ameer Shah 
Malik, and Alee Sultan Tovachee, having taken 
with him five hundred warriors, went towards it, 
and with the stroke of the infidel slaughtering- 
sw'ord sent them all to eternity; and the heaps 
of the heads of the Hindoos reached to heaven, 
and they bodies became a prey to beasts and 
birds. Thus, on the day alive mentioned, all 
old Delhi was plundered, and the inhabitants 
who remained alive were made captive. Several 
days successively were they occupied in bringing 
the captives out of the city, and each ameer ob¬ 
tained possession of a crowd of slaves. Amongst 
them were some thousands of tradesmen and ar- 
tizans ; and concerning these the royul order was 
issued that somo of them should be distributed 
amongst those princes and nobles who had at¬ 
tended on the royal person, and had not entered 
into the city; and also some amongst those 
princes and nobles who had been appointed to 
different stations without the city. And as the 
pious resolve of his highness, .Sahib Kiran, ac¬ 
cording to the proverb—that the resolve of a 
good Mussulman is better than his actions, had 
written on the tablets of his heart that he should 


erect a Jama Musjid of cut stone in his capital 
of Samarcand ; the royal order was issued that 
alj the stone cutters should be kept for the king's 
particular use. * * With good fortune and 

prosperity Sahib Kiran remained fifteen days at 
Delhi, and the beams from the crescent of his 
victorious standard were removing the rust from 
the looking-glass of the sun and moon, and the 
excellencies of his government and his victories 
were such as to have created envy in the souls of 
Jum-dieed and Alexander had they been alive."* 
The pious savage, before ho “ turned his at¬ 
tention to the other provinces of Hindostan, for 
the sake of the destruction and extirpation of 
other infidels," repaired to the mosque at Fcero- 
zabad, and “ uttered to God the prayer of two 
inclinations, with perfect sincerity and humility; 
and thanked God for his mercies, which were be¬ 
yond the bounds of conception." From the de¬ 
parture of Timour until the advent of the Aff- 
ghan Baber, the kingdom of Delhi was restricted 
to a very narrow territory around the walls 
Tw f o dynasties in succession occupied the power- 
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less throne—the former known as that of the 
Synds, the latter os that of Lodi. It was in the 
year 1525 that the victory of Panccput laid Hin- 
dostan at the feet of the Caubul conqueror, who 
l»oasted of being sixth in descent from the terri¬ 
ble Timour. Through one of those singular mis¬ 
apprehensions with which history abounds, Baber 
and his descendants have been famous throughout 
the world, under the title of the Great Mogul. 
There was probably not a drop of Mogul blood 
in his vtyns. The ’Moguls were a small but fero¬ 
cious tribe of barbarians, who marched in the 
van of the desolating hordes of Genghiz Khan, 
and by their horrible cruelties spread such a ter¬ 
ror of their name, that the trembling natives of 
Hindostan applied the term to all invading hosts 
that arrived from the northwest; in the same 
manner as they now' call all white nations Fcr- 
inghe^s. It is thus that the early European 
traders were taught to regard the king of Delhi 

•This curious account is taken from the Znflfcrnaroah 
of Sherif-ul-Ali Zeydee, translated by the late Mr. Cargill, 
president of tho Delhi College, and published in the Jour¬ 
nal of the Archaeological Society of Delhi, January, 1853 
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as the Great Mogul, the only designation by 
which the last Asiatic dynasty has been known 
to Europeans. Baber himself died at Agra in 
1530, for the city had now become the seat of 
government. His son Humagoon suffered a 
series of misfortunes which terminated in his 
flight into Persia. During his exile, three usurp¬ 
ers successively held the supreme tide, and one 
of them, Selim, Shah of Cnunar, built the fort 
of Selimghur at £)elhi. Humagoon was event¬ 
ually restored, hut meeting soon afterwards with 
an accidental death, was succeeded by the Great 
Akhberin 1556. 

This able monarch resided principally at Agra, 
where he built the present fort; he also erected a 
tomb to his father in the neighborhood of Delhi. 
He is more justly celebrated for having organ¬ 
ized a postal system throughout his vast domin¬ 
ions. At every ten miles there was a station- 
house, with an establishment of two horses, and 
& certain number of running footmen. The dis¬ 
tance of one hundred miles was gone over in 
twenty-four hours, and the 500 miles from Agra 
to Ahmadabad were accomplished in five days. 
He had never fewer than 4000 runners in his 
pay, besides 12,000 horses, 1000 camels, and 
from 5000 to 6000 elephants. He was also de¬ 
sirous of maintaining one thousand hunting 
leopards; but it is said that some mysterious dis¬ 
ease carried them off whenever they exceeded 
the number of nine hundred. 

His son Selim, who succeeded him in 1605, 
changed his name to Jehangeer, or Conqueror of 
the World, but took no pains to merit the appel¬ 
lation. • 

In the early part of his- reign he was mild and 
benevolent; but, after suppressing the rebellion 
of his son Khosroo, he impaled in a row seven 
hundred of his misguided partisans. It was in 
his time that the first English envoy appeared at 
the court of the Great Mogul. Sir Thomas 
Roe, in liis narrative of what no saw and did on 
that memorable occasion, dwells at great Uhgth 
on the meanness and cupidity of the prince-royal 
and the chief nobles, against whom he appears 
to have been waging continual warfare. Of 
Delhi he merely remarks that “ it is an ancient 


city, and the seat of the Mogul’s ancestors, but 
rained.” Sir Thomas’s antiquarian lore was evi¬ 
dently very limited, for he quietly states that the 
Kutub Minar was erected by Alexander the Great. 
In the following reign, that of Shah Jehan, the 
condition of old Delhi does not seem to have im¬ 
proved, for Tavernier says of it:—“ Dehly is al¬ 
most come to ruins, and indeed is nothing but a 
heap of rubbish; there being no other houses 
remaining but only for poor people. Neither are 
there above three or four lords of the court that 
reside at Dehly, where they set up their tents in 
great enclosures.” However, a new era was ap¬ 
proaching. In 1631, Shah Jehan founded the 
modem city of Delhi, which he called after him¬ 
self, Shalyehanabad. This was really a hand¬ 
some city for those times, as may be perceived 
from Bernier’s lengthened and perhaps highly 
colored description. Tavernier is more calm 
and prosaic. 

“ Gehanabad,” says he, “ as well as Dehly, is 
a great city; and there is nothing but a single 
wail that makes the separation. All the houses 
of particular men consist of great enclosures, 
in the midst whereof is the place for lodgings. 
The greatest part of the lords do not live in the 
city, but have their houses without, for the con- 
▼eniency of the water. As you enter into Jehan- 
abad from Dehly, you meet with a long and 
broad street, on each 6ide whereof are vaults 
where the merchants keep shops, being only plat- 
formed at the top. This street ends in the great 
piazza before the king’s house; and there is an¬ 
other very fair and large street, that runs towards 
another gate of the same palace, in which 
live the great merchants that keep no shops. 
The king’s palace takes up above half a league 
circuit. The walls are of fair cut stone with bat¬ 
tlements. The moats are full of water, pared 
with freestone. The £reat gate of the palace has 
nothing in it of magnificence; no more than the 
first court, into which the great lords may enter 
upon their elephants.” 

He then gives a description of the interior of 
the palace too long to transcribe, but which con¬ 
trasts strangely with Bishop Haber’s account. 
The bishop had no opportunity of beholding the 
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peacock throne, valued by Tavernier, himself a 
jeweller, at six and a half millions sterling. It 
was so called, because the canopy was surmount¬ 
ed by a peacock with his tail spread out, con¬ 
sisting all of saphirs and other proper colored 
stones; the body is of beaten gold, which is en¬ 
chased with several jewels ; and a great ruby 
upon his breast, at which hangs a pearl that 
weighs sixty carats. On each side of the peacock 
stand two nosegays as high as the bird, consist¬ 
ing of several sorts of flowers, all of beaten gold 
enameled. 

It is too well known to need repetition, how 
the unfortunate Shah Johan was deposed by his 
heartless, calculating son, Aurungzebe. That 
prince, who has enjoyed a meretricious fame, was 
first proclaimed emperor in Delhi, which once 
more became the capital of the empire. After 
his death, in 1707, the power he had so labori¬ 
ously built up rapidly crumbled away. Only 
thirty years later, the Mahrattas, uncler Bajce 
Rao Peishwar appeared at the very gates of Del¬ 
hi, and plundered and burnt the suburbs. In 
1739, a more grievous affliction overtook the im 
penal city. A shepherd of Khorassan had risen, 
from being a reckless freebooter to the throne of 
Central Asia, by the title of Nadir Shah. A 
messenger whom he had despatched to the court 
of Delhi having been murdered by some of the 
hill tribes above Peshawus, he peremptorily de¬ 
manded redress from the emperor. Ilis remon¬ 
strances being treated with cool indifference, he 
suddenly poured down into the plains of Hin- 
dostan, and defeated Mahommed Shah in a 
pitched battle near Kurnul. The ill-fated mon¬ 
arch repaired to the camp of the victor, by 
whom he was kindly received, and a few days 
afterwards they set out together tor Delhi. At 
first, the Persian soldiers of Nadir Shah pre¬ 
served the strictest discipline, and abstained alike 
from injury and insult. But a report having 
gone forth at night that Nadir was assassinated, 
the treacherous inhabitants rose upon the unsus¬ 
pecting soldiery and murdered 700 of them. 
The retaliation was speedy and severe, but for a 
time Nadir endeavored to appease the fury of his 
followers, until one of his chiefs was shot dead 
by his side. He then gavo free reins to ven¬ 
geance, and for several hours the Persian sol¬ 
diers raged like maniacs through the city. Many 
houses were set on fire, still more were guttea, 
and thousands of dead bodies encumbered the 
streets. According to the lowest computation, 
8000 of the citizens were killed, but there is rea¬ 
son to believe that 30,000 would be the truer es¬ 
timate. Fraser, indeed, who lived in the times 
of which he was writing, speaks of as many as 
120,000 having been put to death. He also 
affirms that at least 10,000 women threw them¬ 
selves into wells to avoid a worse fate than death, 
and that 80,000 Hindoos perished in addition to 
the foregoing during this Persian invasion. Even 
when the work of slaughter was stayed, torture 
was employed to extort confessions as to the con¬ 
cealment of treasure. Many persons of emi¬ 
nence were severely beaten until they ransomed 
themselves, and outrages of all kinds were per¬ 
petrated with impunity. In short, “ Bleep and 
rest forsook the city. In every chtynbcr and 
house was heard the cry of affliction. It was 
before a general massacre, but now the murder 


of individuals.” For nearly two months did 
this terrible misrulo prevail, and when Nadir 
Shah took his final departure, it was because 
there was nothing left to plunder. He carried 
off with him botween eight and nine millions 
sterling in coin, several millions worth of gold 
and silver plate, the peacock throne, vast Quan¬ 
tities of jewels, precious stuffs, and costly furni¬ 
ture, and a long train of horses, camels and ele¬ 
phants. A sort of stupor settled down upon the 
wretched inhabitants, from which they were 
hardly roused by the necessity of providing their 
daily food for their wives and children. Again, 
in 1756, the imperial city became a prey to the 
fierce Affghan levies of Ahmed Shah Abdallee ; 
and four years afterwards it was plundered by 
the Mahrattas under Sedasheo Rao, “ the Ba- 
hao.” In 1761, Shah Allum II. ascended the 
throne, and, in an evil hour, declared himself the 
enemy of the British. In 1765, he was glad to 
obtain peace at the cost of his territory, and to 
accept a pension of £260,000 a year, together 
with some landed estates and other advantages. 


MILITARY EXECUTION 


But, with the usual fickleness of the Oriental 
character, he seized upon the first opportunity to 
repudiate this treaty, anckto throw himself into 
the hands of the Mahrattas, who failed to pro¬ 
tect him even against the Rohillas. A fierce 
chieftain of that warlike people, named Gholaum 
Kandir Khan, made himself master of the city, 
and after heaping all manner of insult on the 
hapless emperor, thrust out his eyes with his own 
dagger. He himself ere long received as little 
mercy from Madhajce Scindiah, who caused his 
ears, eyes, nose, hands, and feet to be cut off 
while he was still alive. Mahratta or Rohilla, it 
made but little difference to the blind monarch, 
who must have hailed, with mingled shame and 
delight, the victorious entry of the British under 
General Lake, in 1803, after the defeat of the 
French officers in Schindiah's service. This was 
on the 12th of September; but on the 8th of 
October Delhi narrowly escaped being surprised 
by Holkar, who suddenly appeared before the 
wails with upwards of a hundred guns, and per¬ 
haps 70,000 men. The British garrison consist- 
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ed of about 800 Sepoys, with eleyen guns, in 
addition to a small force of irregulars, horse and 
foot, who either deserted or fled at the approach 
of the enemy. Colonel Ochterlony was the resi¬ 
dent, but the military command was vested in 
Colonel Burn, and nobly did he acquit himself 
of his arduous duty. On the ninth day of the 
siege, after delivering a murderous assault, Hol- 
kar was compelled to withdraw with disgrace 
and loss. At that time the walls were in such 
disrepair that they crumbled under the concus¬ 
sion of the guns that were mounted on them. 
Since then, however, they have been consider¬ 
ably strengthened, and could scarcely be breached 
without heavy artillery. It is probable, indeed, 
that if a battery could be opened upon the palace 
walls from the opposite side of the river, an early 
success might be obtained; but this could only 
be done before the rains had swelled the volume 
of waters. 


Previous to the present insurrection, the king 
of Delhi was in the receipt of an annual pension 
amounting to £150,000, and the use of the pal¬ 
ace or fort, over the 12,000 inmates of which he 


played the part of a sovereign, excepting that he 
had no power to take life. From a mistaken 
delicacy, and partly, perhaps, from an overween¬ 
ing confidence in our own power, he was permit¬ 
ted to retain the title of king; but that privilege 
would in any case have expired with the present 
occupant of that unreal throne and shadowy dig¬ 
nity. Whether of his own accord, or reluctantly 
yielding to a pressure he could not resist, the 
mock king has now sealed the Anal doom of his 
dynasty. The last of the Mogul monarchs has 
taken nis seat in the hall of audience; and, in the 


words of the Persian poet, quoted by Bishop 
Heber,—the spider shall hang her tapestry in the 
palace of the Caesars. 

Following, serially, we present a sketch of the 
palace at Lucknow, a cumbrous and not very 
striking pile of buildings. Then comes the pic¬ 
ture of a Burmese envoy on his way to Calcutta, 
surrounded by his running footmen carring sun¬ 
shades. These Burmese runners have wonder¬ 


ful endurance and speed. One of them will tire 
out a horse, and there are more frequent relays 


of the latter than the former on the journey. 
Burmah was once the most extensive and popu¬ 
lar state in Farther India, but since the war with 
the British, in 1824-26, it has been materially 
“ curtailed of its fair proportions.” It is en¬ 
closed on all sides by lofty mountains, and its 
soil is fertile but sadly neglected by the inhabit¬ 
ants. In the year B. C. 800, at which period the 
Boodhist religion was introduced, the govern¬ 
ment was permanently fixed at Prome, where it 
continued for 395 years, under the reign of 
twenty-four princes. After this it was removed, 
under a new dynasty, to Pugan, where it con¬ 
tinued nearly twelve centuries, under a succes¬ 
sion of fifty-nve monarchs. In A. D., 1300, the 
seat of government was established at Panvah, 
and continued there fifty-six years, under three 
sovereigns. In 1364, it was removed to Ava, 
where Tt continued 369 years, and first became 
known to Europeans in the 16th century. About 
the commencement of the last century, the Bur- 
mans were conquered by the Peguans, a people 
they had themselves enthralled, and kept in sub¬ 
jection for the two preceding centuries. At this 

g sriod Alompra founded the present dynasty. 

e was succeeded by his son, Uparaja, who made 
Pakaing his capital. On the death of Uparaja, 
three years after his accession to the throne, his 
brother Sembuen succeeded to the sovereign au¬ 
thority, and removed the seat of government to 
Ava. In 1776, Sembuen was succeeded by his 
son, Senkusa, who, after a reign of five years, 
was succeeded by Paongkacha, who removed the 
capital to Amarapoora. After a reign of thirty- 
eight years, Paongkacha was succeeded, in 1819, 
by Nunsun, who removed the court once more 
to Ava; but on the almost total destruction of 
that town by an earthquake, in 1839, Monchoboo 
became the seat of government. In 1837, on 
the death of Nunsun, his brother Sewara suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne, to the exclusion of the 
rightful heir. The British governor of Madras, 
in the 17th century, made friendly advances to 
the Burmese monarch, which, being graciously 
received, in 1709, Captain Alexander Hamilton 
paid him a visit, the details of which he recorded 
in his " New Accounts of the East Indies 99 In 
1757, the British were allowed a site for a factory 
within the empire, but subsequently, aggressions 
on the part of the Burmese, and insolence to 
British ambassadors, provoked a collision, which 
terminated in the subjugation of the greater por¬ 
tion of the Burman empire to the British arms. 

Further on is a graphic sketch of an India war 
elephant marching to battle flanked by infantry 
ana cavalry. These intelligent animals are ex¬ 
tensively used in the present war both by the in¬ 
surgents and the British.—The succeeding five 
pictures illustrate the administration of justice in 
India. First, we have a prisoner under guard, 
confronted with the principal witness, who is to 
appear against him; then the criminal on trial, 
anxious and suppliant; next, the keen native 
lawyer, making his plea with eloquent add grace¬ 
ful gestures; then the Indian mdge, all pom¬ 
posity and dignity; and lastly, the native police¬ 
man, proud of his office, and unapproachable as 
the great Mogul himself. This picture is follow¬ 
ed by a sketch of the terrible punishment to 
which the British have, on many occasions, sub¬ 
jected the captured mutineers—blowing them to 
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pieces from the muzzles of the cannon.—Follow¬ 
ing the “military execution,” is a cut represent¬ 
ing a file of Sepoys on drill. These troops, un¬ 
fortunately for the English, as it has turned out, 
are thoroughly disciplined in the use of European 
arms.—A spirited sketch of tiger-hunting in the 
jungle, in which the elephant again figures, is 
next in order. This is a most exciting sport, 
and even Bishop Heber, when in India, followed 
it with enthusiasm.—Our next engraving repre¬ 
sents the ceremony of bathing a dying girl in the 
sacred waters of the Ganges. The Ganges, as 
our readers are well aware, is a river sacred in 
the eyes of the inhabitants, a stream hallowed 
by their religion, and even an object of idolatrous 
worship. Not only do they purify and sanctify 
themselves by ablutions in its waters, but they 
esteem themselves blessed, and die happy in the 
hope of bliss eternal, if the pure water of the 
river can but lave their dying limbs. This su¬ 
perstitious observance is illustrated by the en¬ 
graving before us, suggested by a passage in the 
journal of Mr. Claxton. The accuracy of every 
detail in this singular scene may be implicitly 
relied upon. Mr. Claxton says :—“ I took a boat 
and went up the river again to the Ghaut. As 
we came up, a number of natives hurried down 
the steps, carrying a woman. They put the bam¬ 
boo couch into the river, and some women poured 
water over her face and head, and scattered flow¬ 
ers about her. The Hindoos believe they have 
secured the happiness of their friends if they put 
them into the Holy River before they die.” Our 
readers are aware of the numerous superstitious 
practices connected with the Ganges, and w'hich 
the Hindoo Brahminical aristocracy have found 
it to their interest to insist upon the observance 
of from the remotest antiquity. A large propor¬ 
tion of the swarming inhabitants of its fertile val¬ 
ley perform very frequent—if not morning and 
evening—ablutions in its waters, and bear aw ay, 
as we see several of the figures in the picture 
prepared to do, a portion in earthen jars. Quan¬ 
tities, indeed, of the water are carried to all parts 
of India, and sworn by in courts of justice. The 
ceremony of the picture, besides the others we 
have named, and that of the Brahmins and other 
Hindoos throwing lighted tapers towards sunset 
into the broad bright stream which “ sweeps by 
them, guiltless of their impiety and unconscious 
of their homage,” are all comparatively innocent, 
and some of the observances are highly beneficial 
to the inhabitants, as well as very graceful in 
fancy; but other practices are to the last degree 
cruel and heathenish. Many, especially females, 
commit suicide by sinking themselves at the par- 
ticularly-sacred spot where the streams of the 
Ganges and Jumna unite Children were sacri¬ 
ficed by being thrown into the river, before the 
British government interfered. Many poor ex¬ 
piring creatures are not tended, like the woman 
in our engraving, but left with their bodies half 
in the water and half out, till the rising tide over¬ 
whelms them. Many are laid where the tide 
cannot reach them, and their case is more pitiable 
still. Beneath a burning sun, they are left with¬ 
out food; and many of them who would very 
probably recover from their diseases, if proper 
attention were paid to them, arc literally starved 
to death, or devoured by jackals at night. 

The next engraving represents an Indian 


mail-cart driven at full speed. These carts are 
a sort of boxes on wheels, on top of which sits 
the driver, brandishing his chabook or whip, 
while his companion is engaged in blowing his 
horn, as much for the puqiose of scaring his 
horse to the top of his speed as to give notice of 
his arrival at tne post-house. Between the two 
they contrive to make very good time. The 
horses are changed every six miles, and as they 
are driven at full gallop, are enabled to average 
ten miles an hour, including stoppages. Tins 
was the rate of speed on our turnpikes in the 
ood old days of coaching.—The next picture 
elineates a Burmese lady in her peculiar cos¬ 
tume, followed by an attendant maiden in a 
much lighter dress carrying a water-jar upon her 
head. A Sikh preacher, seated in a sort of pul¬ 
pit, a group of Santhals skirmishing with bows 
and arrows, and a party of idolaters worshipping 
a group of hideous images, completes our series 
of illustrations, by the help of which our readers 
will form a very' adequate conception of life in 
India in its vaned phases. 

To return to the insurrection which is now 
convulsing the country. On the 13th of May it 
extended to Fironzpoor. On the 22d, it reached 
Peshawurand, the fort of Murdan, where Col. 
Spottiswood blew out his brains in despair. La¬ 
hore, the great station of Meean Meer near the 
city, Lodiani, Hansi, Hissar and Moultan w’ere 
agitated by turns; while a vast insurrection had 
already taken place in the countij of the Raj¬ 
poots, who are called the bravest of the Hindoos. 
Such was the movement of the insurrection from 
northwest to west. If we turn to the south, we 
see it at Muttra, at Burtorolee, at Alighur and 
Kyr; it menaces Agra, where the regiments had 
to be disbanded, it spreads to Nusserabad, near 
Adjrair, to Ncemuch, to Indore, to Mhow, to 
Nagpore, to Gwalior, and even into the Nizam, 
where it was checked, first at Aurengabad, and 
afterwards at Hyderabad. It even penetrates to 
Baroda, in the Guzerat, a short distance from the 
coast. To the east-southeast, it descends the 
basin of the Ganges, struggles at Barilley, at 
Shah Djihanpore, at Cawnpore, at Bithoor, at 
Feroukhabad, at Fyzabad, and at Lucknow, the 
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capital of Oude. The fertile province of Doab, 
between the Jamna and the Ganges, that of Al¬ 
lahabad and the kingdom of Onde, are a prey to 
the most violent agitations. The kingdom of 
Onde becomes particularly a focus of insurrec¬ 
tion. There a man of rare talent, gifted with as¬ 
tonishing energy, makes head against the revolt. 
England will never forget Sir Henry Lawrence. 
But this brave spirit had but a handful of men 
under his command; he saved the populous city 
of Lucknow after two or three risings, but he 
could do nothing against the unchained masses 
of the entire country, and he perished a victim 
to his devotion and nis duty. 

At about seventy-five miles south of Allahabad, 
there stands, on the banks of the Ganges, a city 
almost as populous as Paris. It is Benares, the 
Borne of the Hindoos, and thousands on thou¬ 
sands of pilgrims flock to this sacred place. The 
Brahmins occupy no fewer than eight thousand 
houses there; and this thrice holy city belongs to 
the south only in appearance, since the Hindoos 
believe it rests on the point of Siva’s trident. 
Every Hindoo who has tne satisfaction of dying 
there, after having performed the prescribed ab¬ 
lutions, is exempt from transmigration, and his 
soul is wafted directly to the paradise of Indra— 
for it is no sooner freed from its terrestrial envel¬ 
ope, than the sacred bulls, wandering through the 
city, carry off its sins on the point of their horns. 
It is enough to say, that Benares is the grand 
focus of Hindoo superstition. Its inhabitants, 
subject to a constant religious excitement, are 
irritable and intractable. A movement was 
therefore expected from them, when the Sepoys 
should give the signal. They gave it; but the 
English, with six guns, soon crushed the revolt, 
and erecting new gibbets, each furnished with 
three ropes, launched so many of the soldiers 
who had fallen into their hands into eternity, that 
the terrified population dared not stir. No less 
serious apprehensions had been felt at Calcutta. 
For a long time a general massacre of Christians 
had been feared, the Sepoys were disarmed, and 
the Europeans twice sought refuge on board of 
vessels anchored in the Ganges. 

A crowd of other points have been agitated by 


the revolt. Begiments have risen from the Indus 
to Southern Bengal, and the inhabitants of cities 
have more than once joined them, particularly 
in cities where the Mussulmen were in great 
numbers. Acts of atrocious vengeance nave 
been committed by the insurgents; the English 
have used reprisals; they have not flayed their 
prisoners alive, like the Sepoys, but they have 
piled them up before the muzzles of their cannon 
and blown them to rags. We fear much that 
these cruelties will not produce the salutary effect 
anticipated. Every native who falls beneath 
their blows is looked on as a martyr; and it is 
enough to recall the incredible macerations of 
the fakeers, the drownings in the Ganges, and 
the voluntary sacrifices of the devotees of Jug¬ 
gernaut, to know that there does not exist in the 
world a race more prodigal of life than the Hin¬ 
doos. The insurrection, at the date of our going 
to press, has not yet seriously affected the presi¬ 
dencies of Madras and Bombay; but its agents, 
who are persons invested with a religious charac¬ 
ter, are trying to raise the regiments and the 
people. The attempts made at Baroda, at Au¬ 
rangabad and Hyderabad failed; but it is much 
to be feared that^the Nizam, and 6ome other 
countries, so harshly treated by the English, will 
raise in turn the standard of revolt. If the vast 
presidencies of Madras and Bombay should re¬ 
main loyal in the midst of such a revolt, it might 
be regarded as one of the most extraordinary 
events in the histoiy of India, and such a fact 
would give Great Britain an unlimited confi¬ 
dence in the future. 

When we figure to ourselves the English, num¬ 
bering a few thousands, isolated in the midst of 
the immense plain which forms the arena of in¬ 
surrection, and surrounded by hostile or indiffer¬ 
ent populations, we cannot suppress a deep ad¬ 
miration of the courage they have displayed. 
The Sepoys have not been their only enemies; 
sickness has decimated them, and they have been 
forced to endure a heat such as has not been 
known in India for thirty years. But the sickly 
season is long past. Witn the month of Octo¬ 
ber a season eminently propitious to Europeans 
commences in India, and its arrival coincided 
with that of the large reinforcements sent from 
England. Gen. Sir Colin Campbell has shown 
that he knows how to profit by these advantages. 
The insurrection will probably be subdued—-but 
at what a cost of blood and treasure! 

The primary causes of revolutions are always 
obscure, because they are manifold, like die suf¬ 
ferings, the wants and tendencies of populations. 
We should not, therefore, bo surprised at the 
numerous opinions w’hich have enunciated within 
three or four months to explain the origin of the 
events which are occurring in India. Their se¬ 
cret is hidden in each of the years of a past which 
already dates a century, but it is fully proved 
that the leaders of the movement provoked it by 
skilfully exciting the religious sentiment. These 
mysterious conspirators have been carefully 
sought after. The greater part of the English 
journals did not hesitate to designate the Rus¬ 
sians, or the Persians, with whom the influence 
of the cabinet of St. Petersburgh alw ays prepon¬ 
derates. The dethroned king of Oude was after¬ 
wards accused, and the governor-general saw fit 
to secure his person in Fort William, near Cal- 
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cntta. That this prince should hare meddled 
with the revolt is an extremely probable fact, bat 
officers best acquainted with India agree in at¬ 
tributing a Mussulman origin to the conspiracy. 
The London Daily News took this ground in its 
issae of July 13. We espoused this view of the 
subject long ago, and subsequent advices have 
tended to show that we were not mistaken. 

The conspiracy was conducted with consum¬ 
mate prudence. Its chiefs understood that it 
was necessary, in the first place, to address the 
army rather than the civil population, who were 
deprived of all efficacious means of resistance, 
and incapable of acting together in a serious 
manner. If, moreover, the revolt had broken 
out among the popular classes, the Sepoys, stran¬ 
gers to the movement, would have readily sup¬ 
pressed it; by gaining over the regiments, on the 
contrary, they immediately turned against the 
English the forces they had organized for their 
own defence; they found themselves, as if by 
magic, at die head of the best disciplined ana 
best equipped army ever seen on the Asiatic 
continent; they became masters of stores and 
munitions heaped up in military- posts; to the 
financial resources placed at their disposal, they 
added those of the military chests of different 
corps of troops, at the same time they laid hands 
on a host of European officers entrusted with the 
command of the native troops, and they had 
reason to hope that the defection of the army 
would end in embracing the people through the 
whole extent of country. 

The conspiracy, as we have before remarked, 
was to have been initiated at Calcutta. In the 
neighborhood of that city a fakeer was seen dis¬ 
tributing little cakes among the Sepoys, who re¬ 
ceived them with avidity, and which were believ¬ 
ed to be signs of rallying. Then, on the 5th of 
February, at Barrahpore, a cantonment a little 
north of Calcutta, occurred the affair of the cart¬ 
ridges. The paper in which the powder was 
wrapped, was said, according to the Sepoys, to 
have been prepared with pork and beef grease, 
which their religion forbids them to handle. It 
has been generally thought that the complaints 
on this subject were only a pretext for the revolt. 
But this view is incorrect. The native troops 
firmly believed in the reality of this wrong; and 
we see in this affair a new proof of the skill of 
tbflpe who were secretly preparing this formidable 
explosion. The army is composed of Brahmin- 
ists and Mussulmen, whom it was necessary to 
raise at the same time, and the pretended prepa¬ 
ration of the cartridges answered this twofold ob¬ 
ject; for the Mussulmen have no less aversion 
for swine, than the Hindoos have veneration for 
the bovine species, and particularly for the cow. 
A great number of Sepoys accordingly appeared 
upon the parade-ground, where, with faces almost 
entirely veiled, they took a solemn oath to die, 
if necessary,' for their religion, and to massacre 
the Christians. Still, three months passed away 
without the occurrence of anything serious in 
India. Perhaps the leaders only wished to give 
a premonitory signal to announce that the time 
was near at hand. The season of the great 
rains, the season of fevers and cholera—the un¬ 
healthy season, as it is called—begins in India 
in the month of May, and lasts till the end of 
October. European troops can only operate 


with the greatest difficulty during this half of the 
year, and a portion of the contingent is always 
m the hospitals. Either by chance or calcula¬ 
tion, it was precisely at the commencement of 
the rainy season, the 10th of May, that the revolt 
occurred at Meerut, which completely decided 
the insurrectionary movement. This movement, 
it is probable, has as yet only spread in Bengal 
and the northwestern region. Grave reasons 
seemed to have decided the conspirators to place 
the theatre of their first operations in these coun¬ 
tries. By the Indus they approached Afghan¬ 
istan, whence they had nothing to fear, and 
which might create a new embarrassment for 
England, for from Central Asia there could issue 
only evil for that power; they are perfectly cov¬ 
ered in the north, and the reinforcements sent 
from Europe can reach the scene of action only 
with extreme difficulty and with great delay. 
The English contingents, moreover, are quite 
small in the provinces of the northwest, and the 
same in Bengal. In fact, a report of the gover¬ 
nor-general, under date of the 19th of March, in¬ 
forms us that, in this presidency, the ratio of the 
English soldiers to the soldiers of the native 
army, is as 1 to 24 2-3; whife in the presidency 
of Madras, it is as 1 to 16 2-3, and in that of 
Bombay, as 1 to 9 2-3. Let ns add that the 
Mussulmen are more numerous in the north of 
India than in the southern provinces, and that 
they found all their hopes on the restoration of 
the empire of Delhi, whose re-establishment took 
place immediately after the rising of the Sepoy 
regiments at Meerut. For this reason, we have 
given, in the present article, great prominence to 
the history of the city of Delhi, the focus of the 
insurrectionary movement and power. 

Bat the English flatter themselves that there 
is no element of enduring vitality in such a 
movement as the Sepoys have begun; and the 
fiercer its spasms, ana the more violent its con¬ 
vulsions, the sooner mast it exhaust itself. Then 
comes the re-action, and that prostration from 
which there can be no second birth of energy 
and power. Once exhausted, there is no foreign 
source from which the Sepoys can recruit them¬ 
selves ; whilst to the English the “ something be¬ 
yond ” is of almost incalculable magnitude and 
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strength. This is no mere theory. Already we 
have some glimpses of the state of affairs within 
Delhi. A letter from a native, residing there, 
has been translated and published in all the 
English journals. Bearing on every sentence 
the impress of truth, it gives a lively picture of 
the state of the imperial city, and of toe condi¬ 
tion of the rebel army. It speaks of the terrible 
oppression exercised by the Sepoys upon the 
peaceful inhabitants. " They plundered,” says 
the writer, “ every rich house and shop in the 
city. They took every horse they found in the 
stables of the citizens. They killed a number of 
poor shopkeepers for asking the proper prices of 
their things.” Everywhere, indeed, the rebellious 
Sepoys have been the dire enemies of the people. 
A scourge to mankind, wherever the spirit of 
mutiny has asserted itself, these lawless men 
have done such foul wrong to their own countiy- 
men, that there is an intense desire in all the dis¬ 
turbed districts for the re-establishment of order 
and peace. When the day of triumph arrives, 
the English will be hailed as deliverers by thou¬ 
sands upon thousands of the suffering population. 

Nor is it only that the Sepoys are making war 
against their countrymen. Already are they be¬ 
ginning to make war on one another. “ The 
poor regiments,” says the native writer quoted 
above, " are very jealous of those that are rich; 
as the rich Sepoys don’t wish to go to fight, or 
to the field of battle simply, they are often in¬ 
sulted by their poor friends. I am of opinion 
their private feelings will compel them to fight 
with each other, some day or other, as many 
times during my stay at Delhi, I heard that there 
was very likely to be a quarrel between the rich 
and poor regiments.” Firing, indeed, had been 
heard in the streets of the city, and there was no 
doubt that disunion was rapidly spreading among 
the mutineers. Meanwhile, they were finding 
that they had another enemy to contend with 
within the walls of Delhi. The Goojurs, who 
had aided them as poor men, are turning against 
them now that they are rich. Plunderers them* 
selves, the Sepoys are becoming objects of plun¬ 
der. The rabble of Delhi appear to track the 
Sepoys when they go out to fight, eager as wolves 
or vultures for the prey; and if there are not 


dead bodies enough to spoil, they supply more 
for the hand of the spoiler. The native writer 
states that, on the night of the 30th of June, 
many Sepoys "disappeared forever; they (oth¬ 
ers) were plundered and beaten by Goojurs, and 
did not bring a farthing back with them. These 
Goojurs had joined in the massacre of our people, 
and in the pillage of our property; and they are 
now, with laudable impartiality, as well disposed 
to rob their own countirmen as to plunder the 
Feringhees.” And so the internecine strife is 
kept alive in Delhi. The Sepoys plunder the 
bankers and shopkeepers, and the Goojurs plun¬ 
der the Sepoys. Eveiy man’s hand is against 
his neighbor, and the battle is fighting itself. 
Even the sweetmeats (the "favorite mentoys”) 
which the king sends out to the Sepoys, are 
6tolen at the palace gate. “ The guard at the 
door of the city” (the city-gate of the palace), 
says the native writer, “ plunder it like the prop¬ 
erty of an enemy.” 

"Every man for himself” is, with the whole 
body of the Sepoys, the sole principle of action. 
There is nothing like a common cause. They 
do not rally round the throne of Delhi. They 
have no love for the king, no respect for the 
princes. " The old king,” says the native writer, 
"is very seldom obeyed; the princes never.” 
The Sepoys fight for themselves, and plunder for 
themselves. The cement of a great national 
object is entirely wanting. " The Sepoys,” we 
are told, " plundered every treasury in the city, 
and put the money in their own pockets; they 
did not give a farthing out of this to the king.” 
The Mogul himself would fain be divested of the 
greatness which has been thrust upon him; and 
the least warlike of men„ the Shah-zadahs, who 
in a luckless hour have been called upon to com¬ 
mand the rebel forces, are said to be in a state of 
deplorable terror—" their hearts palpitate from 
the firings and guns.” If the mutineers can get 
hold of an European deserter, or of a wretched 
prisoner who has not the courage to die a hero 
rather than serve against his country, they pro¬ 
mote him to high office, make him a brigadier of 
artillery, and send him to direct the fire of their 
guns. It is evident that there is no master spirit 
among them—no one who can keep together the 
discordant elements of the rebel army, and ele¬ 
vate the Sepoy mutiny, at its head quarters, into 
a groat national movement. 

It need not be said that this state of things 
must necessarily grow worse and worse, until 
Delhi becomes a very city of Satan. The great 
aim of every one is money. The Sepoys are in¬ 
toxicated with rupees. Every man is his own 
banker, and carries his coin about him in his 
girdle.' But silver is heavy,' and gold is scarce; 
and so the money-dealers, having sold their gold 
at a profit of sixty or seventy per cent, are now 
palming off bright copper for good gold. The 
end will be, that the money-lenders will get all 
the coin into their possession; and that the Se¬ 
poys will then re-commence the plunder of the 
city, and find, in all probability, that the money 
has disappeared. When Delhi at last falls into 
English hands, we shall find the soil sown with 
rupees. The specie will of course be buried in 
the earth, and there will be " diggings ” for Brit¬ 
ish soldiery to outrival California in its palmiest 
days. And this day of triumph and retribution 
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mast come. The English may be short of men 
and short of ammunition in camp before Delhi; 
bat a few loyal men are better than legions of 
traitors, and ammunition when it fails in Delhi 
cannot be replaced. The failure of copper caps 
alone, if due precaution is exercised by the au¬ 
thorities, must be fatal in the end to the rebel 
cause all over the country. 

The history of India, so far as England is con¬ 
cerned, dates back to the reign of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, when the " Governor and Company of 
Merchants trading to the East Indies ” was char¬ 
tered by her majesty. This was a purely trading 
corporation, and retained its mercantile charac¬ 
ter for a century and a half. Necessity occasion¬ 
ally compelled them to thrash the Dutch and 
Portuguese; but these were accidental deviations 
from their beaten track. When Sir Thomas Roe 
waited upon the Grand Mogul at Delhi, he pro¬ 
tested that all his countrymen wanted was liberty 
of trade; if this were granted, the emperor would 
have no more faithful subjects than they. They 
did not own a foot of land in India for over a 
hundred years after their incorporation. As a 
mercantile enterprise, the company was success¬ 
ful. By fair or foul means the stockholders 
made money, and aroused opposition. Pressure 
was brought to bear on the government; a rival 
company was chartered in defiance of the mo¬ 
nopoly, and strenuous efforts were made to have 
the charter of the original association revoked. 
These efforts were met by copious corruption on 
the part of the old company; government and 
rivals were brought up together, the old charter 
was enlarged, and the rival company merged in 
the successful association. Within a short period 
thereafter, a purchase of twenty square miles of 
land was made, for warehouses and company's 
servants, at Fort William, Calcutta; and about 
the same time territorial establishments were 
erected at Bombay and Madras. These were 
the nuclei round which the company's dominions 
have grown up, and the greatest sovereignty in 
the world—the Chinese empire alone excepted— 
has been founded. 

The beginning of the greatness of the company 
grew out of the efforts of the French. Their at¬ 
tempts to wrest Madras and Bombay from the 
English established British supremacy in South¬ 
ern India, and developed the genius of Clive. 
What they began, Surajah Dowlah continued. 
He was viceroy of Bengal, a sort of feudal re¬ 
tainer of the emperor of Delhi. He fancied the 
English warehouses at Calcutta and Fort Wil¬ 
liam were worth plundering; he plundered them 
accordingly. Not content with this, he suffered 
a hundred and twenty-three persons of English 
birth to be stifled to death in the Black Hole. 
For this, Clive, hastening from the south with 
3000 men, met and beat him in the grove of 
Plassy, just one hundred years ago; and, follow¬ 
ing up that victory, gradually broke the power 
of the viceroys, till the last of the race was glad 
to accept a hereditary pension from the company, 
and the emperor made over to Clive, as gover¬ 
nor, the absolute dominion of Bengal. This was 
in 1765. 

Two men built up the British empire in India 
—Clive and Hastings. The former, as we have 
seen, commenced his career by saving the British 
trading-posts from French conquest, and ended 


it by founding the British sovereignty of Bengal. 
Between Clive and Hastings there was an inter¬ 
val of some six years, during which time the his¬ 
tory of the company may be briefly described as 
a combination of corruption, rapine and robbery 
by the company's servants in India, and pecuni¬ 
ary embarrassment and peril in England. Hast¬ 
ings certainly was no model of probity—a nabob 
of the nabobs; but he suppressed much irregular 
pilfering by the company s subordinate officials, 
and, by systematic spoliation in Bengal, by lend¬ 
ing out his troops for the conquest ot the Rohil- 
las, by the conquest of Benares, and, lastly, by 
the plunder of the princesses of Oude, he con¬ 
trived to support an immense establishment, civil 
and military, in Hindostan, to secure Madras 
from the encroachments of Hyder Ali, and, above 
all, to pay to the proprietors of East India stock 
a regular dividend of 10 to 12 per cent. 

Since his day the progress of the company has 
been steadily onwara in the work of conquest. 
It would be tedious to enumerate successively 
the various states and territories which have 
been annexed or made tributary; let it suffice to 
say that the whole peninsula, from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin, has been virtually placed un¬ 
der their dominion. Some native rulers are 
nominally independent, and are said to be " pro¬ 
tected ” by the company, whose resident gives 
“advice,” which the native chief is bound to 
obey. Some states pay tribute, while the ad¬ 
ministration of their internal government is left 
to their native rajah. Others again—and these 
are the richest and most fruitful—form part of 
one of the three presidencies of Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay. But it is well understood—what¬ 
ever be the nominal condition of each state—that, 
for all practical purposes, all are the dominions 
of the company. 

On the other hand, the East India Company 
has ceased to be a trading corporation. In 1814, 
the old charter was modified ; the trade of India 
was thrown open, and the company's monopoly 
restricted to the tea trade. This charter lasted 
twenty years, during which the commercial tran¬ 
sactions of the company largely declined, while 
its political importance increased in proportion 
to the extent of territory it added to the British 
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dominions. In 1833, in anticipation of tho expi¬ 
ration of the charter, a new one was passed by 
the British parliament. By this the trading mo¬ 
nopolies of the company were forever abolished, 
and its powers, ana even its property, were de¬ 
clared to vest in the government of England, in 
trust for which they were to be held by the com¬ 
pany. The only consolation which was left to 
the stockholders was a government guarantee of 
a dividend of 10 1-2 per cent, on the stock. On 
these, or very similar terms, the charter was re¬ 
newed, for an indefinite period, at its expiration 
in 1854. 

It will thus be perceived at a glance that, to 
all practical intents and purposes, the East India 
Company is a myth, ana that the real governor 
of Mndostan is the British ministry. The min¬ 
istry or cabinet which rules England also rules 
India, though under a different title—that of the 
Board of Control. By it all matters of Indian 
politics, finance, expenditure, legislation, war and 
peace are finally determined; the company can¬ 
not even draw a draft, or send an important de¬ 
spatch to the government of India, without a 
permit from the Board of Control. 

As a proof of the energy with which the Eng¬ 
lish are meeting the enemy, we will close this 
article by an extract from an English paper de¬ 
scribing the defence and relief of Arrah:— 
“ Among the many brilliant exploits performed 
by our countrymen in India, the defence and re¬ 
lief of Arrah must take a high place. Here were 
a dozen British gentlemen and two-score gallant 
Sikhs encircled by thousands of mutineers. 
Trusting that succor would speedily arrive, and 
unwilling to yield up a fortified post and fly from 
the rebels, Boyle, Wake, Littledale, Colvm and 
Combe resolved to defend themselves as long as 
powder and ball held out, and provisions re¬ 
mained in store. They did more; they increased 
their store by making a sortie, an act of great 
daring, and sweeping up some sheep; and they 
showed further forethought by sinking a well. 
The rebels whom General Lloyd had let loose 
upon the country came down in a swarm upon 
the little band. No doubt they made sure of 
their prey, putting that trust in their numbers 


which they dare not place in their bravery. Join¬ 
ed by a local notable with some light guns, they 
regularly laid siege to Mr. Boyle's house. Their 
first assault proved fatal to a score, and cooled 
their courage, for they must have kept pretty 
well out of range to lose so few as fifty in the 
whole operations. Failing to storm, they betook 
them to a cannonade. Nay more, they attempt¬ 
ed to mine the house, but were gallantly met by 
a countermine and frustrated. Not a life was 
lost by the defenders, and only one man was 
mortally wounded throughout the siege. Then 
for the hopes' of succor. The brave garrison 
were cheered by hearing heavy firing on the 
29th, and fancied that succor was at hand. They 
did not know what we know now, how disastrous 
to the approaching British force was the result of 
that nignt’s encounter. They did not know that 
Captain Dunbar's force were paying a heavy 
penalty for over-confidence and the rashness of 
ill-directed valor. But although the tardy expe¬ 
dition sent by General Lloyd so lamentably 
failed, the noble fellows in the fortified house did 
not lose heart. 

b “Four more days they maintained their posi¬ 
tion, and still looked tor aid. And the aid 
came. There was at Buxar, on the Ganges, a 
force of some two hundred men and three guns 
rapidly brought together under Major Vincent 
Eyre, of the Bengal artillery. This officer did 
not move with more speed than discretion, nor 
essay to march his men through an unknown 
country by night. He had to make a long 
march, and encounter an enemy whose strength 
was sure to outnumber his little band ten to one. 
Nevertheless he pressed on. The rebels appear 
to have met him at Jugdespore, to the northwest 
of Arrah. He put the horde opposed to him to 
flight, and having cleared the road with his two 
hundred men, he arrived at Mr. Boyle's house, 
and rescued its brave defenders. We know not 
which to admire the more, the brave men who had 
so splendidly earned their lives, or the officer who, 
with a strength of two strong companies, faced 
and overcame the rebels in the field. These ac¬ 
tions, as an enthusiastic letter-writer remarks, 
show 4 what pluck and determination will do.'" 
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BT MARTHA. W. BRUTON. 

It was towards evening, one day in 1775, 
when two young men whose plain, homespun 
attire and sun-burned countenances proclaimed 
them the sons of farmers, accustomed to the 
duties of the field, might have been seen threading 
a narrow lane bordered with thick foliage, on the 
outskirts of the pleasant village of Concord. 
The air of the two young lads was widely con¬ 
trasted, the brow of the elder was contracted into 
an uneasy, half-fearful expression, which was 
very different from the firm, clear aspect of his 
companion, who soon broke the silence. 

“ Mark Morrison, you and I are old acquain¬ 
tances—playmates," exclaimed the youngest; 
<* but what you counsel me to do is apart from 
the true sentiment of a patriot. Though our 
country is involved in trouble, her sons are fully 
prepared to abide the consequences." 

44 That’s just like you, Foster, always in your 
heroics," returned the other, with an attempted 
sneer. 44 A certain penchant of yours for the 
daughter of Farmer Maxwell has filled your 
head with all sorts of romance, and no doubt, 
were there any dragons to kill, you would bo a 
second St. George. But come, Frank, I under¬ 
stand all. Florence will not like you any the 
less because you happen to wear a red uniform 
instead of a blue one, and I am rather confident 
it might raise you in her opinion." 

44 Rash fellow," replied his companion, 44 what 
you say cannot come from your heart! And as 
for Florence Maxwell, did I think she could 
countenance such a proceeding, I should deem 
her unworthy the name of a daughter of freedom." 

44 Every man has his own opinions, and mine 
happen to differ from yours; but it does not 
prove me any less in the scale of nobility than 
yourself. The contrast, too, in power between 
the rebels and the royalists, is enough to decide 
any one of sense." 

Foster folded his arms, and cast upon his com¬ 
panion a glance of reproach and disdain. 

44 You are resolved, then, to • betray the land 
which gave you birth," he exclaimed, with a 
curling lip. 44 Such sentiments would not sur¬ 
prise me, coming from your oppressors; but 
from you, Mark Morrison, the son of an Ameri¬ 
can—bound to the land by ties stronger even 
than consanguinity, I blush for you. Seek not to 
waver me in my determination, for it is useless. 
By my soul’s wealth, Morrison, I would rather 
plunge myself into a gulf of fire, than yield to so 
traitorous an impulse." 

32 


44 Time and circumstance will soon occasion a 
change in your opinion," was the cool reply. 

44 Never 1" replied Foster. 44 Be the fate of my 
country what it will, may I remain true to her 
interests through all vicissitudes, and if necessary, 
perish at her side. The hand of scorn will not 
be pointed at me while I live, and when I am 
beneath the sod, no voice will murmur, 4 this is a 
traitor’s grave.’" 

44 Very good, sir; but the terms of the British 
are worth consideration. And to tell you the 
truth, I have already implicated myself in this 
matter beyond retracting." 

44 What! have you enlisted then V* asked Foster, 
drawing back. 

44 To be sure; do you suppose I would talk so 
confidently if I had not !. How astonished you 
would look if I were to tell you all. To speak 
plainly, Foster, if you will become one of us, I 
can offer you a lieutenant’s commission in the 
body about to be raised. What do you say ?" 

44 Scoundrel! another word on this subject and 
I would cleave you to the earth, though you were 
twice your weight!" shouted Foster, flushed with 
excitement and shame. 44 Mark Morrison," he 
continued, 44 1 cannot conceal the contempt which 
your conversation has inspired in me. I am 
above disguise; henceforth our friendship is at 
an end. Go your way, traitor! The scorn of 
your countrymen will follow you wherever you 
turn your steps." 

So saying Franklin Foster turned ’ abruptly 
down an adjacent path, and Mark Morrison 
was alone. 

44 Curse upon my stupid blundering!’’ he mut¬ 
tered, clenching his hand. 44 In my carelessness I 
had well nigh exposed the secret intrusted to my 
keeping. It is not too late, even yet, I will 
return to the rendezvous, and secure Master 
Foster before he has a chance to do us an injury," 
And leaping quickly over the hedge, he soon 
arrived in sight of the forest that bordered the 
Charles River. 

In the meantime, young Foster having quick¬ 
ened his steps, ere long reached a low,, wood-bined 
cottage, at the door of which a family group was 
assembled. Near the door sat . an aged lady, 
with her high cap, and silvery hair brushed care¬ 
fully back from her brow, which, though wrinkled 
now, was evidently gazed upon with envy in 
other days. On her eyes were a pair of antique 
spectacles, and she held on her knee an old 
family Bible, from which her gaze was often cast 
to a couple of golden-haired children, who were 
playing in front of the cottage door. Opposite 
the venerable lady was seated a comely matron, 
engaged at her wheel, and by her side her hus- 
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band, a man of fifty years, who was examining 
a newspaper published in the vicinity of Trimount, 
and in the foreground, a lovely girl of seventeen 
years was laying the table for the evening repast. 

“ This is too provoking,” exclaimed the far¬ 
mer, looking up from the paper he was reading. 

“ What is too provoking, husband ?” asked the 
matron, with an anxious smile. 

“ The British have landed a force, and I have 
good reasons to suppose they will turn their steps 
in this direction. Had I a son upon whom I 
might rely, I should be relieved of much anxiety 
in regard to leaving you all.” 

“ I understand your meaning, husband,” replied 
the wife, “ and I would not bid you for a moment 
stay behind when you can be of service elsewhere.” 

“ Spoken like an American matron,” exclaim¬ 
ed the farmer. . “By my faith, Bess, thou art as 
handsome as on the day we wed.” And be 
pressed a kiss on her lips as he spoke, while the 
grandmother, with eyes upraised, seemed to be 
invoking a blessing upon her children. 

“Here comes Frank,” exclaimed Florence, 
whose eyes had been fixed upon the lawn during 
this dialogue, and a blush reddened the lily hue 
of her two cheeks as she spoke. 

The farmer rose from his seat and approaching 
the new comer, grasped him by both hands, in a 
manner not to be mistaken. 

“ You are welcome, Frank; we were just 
speaking of you when Floy recognized your 
step. I believe the girl has keener ears than 
any of us.” 

Foster having reciprocated the old man’s 
greeting, approached the object of their conver¬ 
sation, greeting her with cordiality and fondness. 

“O you truant!” 6he exclaimed, playfully; 

“ but I cannot chide you now. Isn’t the sunset 
beautiful ?” 

“ Beautiful indeed, and to judge by the rosy 
color of your cheeks, it has left its stain there too.” 

We need not prolong the dialogue, for the 
young here probably framed one out of their own 
vocabulary. Suffice it to add that while the 
elder folks prepared for the evening meal, 
Florence and Franklin strolled down to the 
neighboring hedge,and while she prattled thought¬ 
lessly over a thousand different themes, in her 
innocence and girlish glee, Foster busied himself 
in plucking wayside flowers, and arranging them 
in her huir. And when silence superseded the 
silver echo of her voice, Florence scanntd the 
features of Foster with eagerness, and wondering 
at the anxiety and earnestness depicted there, 
and which seemed to her unusual, she exclaimed, 

“ Are you ill, Frank 1 There is something un¬ 
common the matter with you.” 


“Iam not ill, at least not in body, yet some¬ 
thing there is that troubles me; but calm your 
fears.” And without hesitation Foster unfolded 
to her all that had transpired between himself 
and Mark Morrison. 

“You acted nobly! You are incapable of 
doing otherwise! But it is not that alone that 
troubles you V* 

“ I confess, Florence, that the thought of part¬ 
ing from you somewhat annoys me; but even 
passion, however strong, must sometimes yield 
to duty. America has need of all her sons. 
Should I linger behind the rest V ’ 

“ Should yon do so, I should acknowledge 
that I had been deceived in the estimation I had 
formed of you.” 

“ It grows dark,” replied the youth, “ and I 
must start immediately for Concord, to disclose 
my suspicions to the commander of the stores.” 
And bidding an affectionate adieu, more substan¬ 
tial than words, he disappeared down the narrow 
lane, now growing dusk with the twilight. 

As Foster took his way rapidly in the direc¬ 
tion of Concord, his mind was filled with a 
thousand emotions. Love of country and kin¬ 
dred, and above all, of Florence Maxwell, occu¬ 
pied his thoughts by turns. It was growing 
dark; but having travelled the path from boy¬ 
hood, he had no fear of surprises. It might 
have been better if he had observed more caution, 
for just as he was entering a deep patch of woods, 
singing to himself the fragment of an old hunt¬ 
ing song, a hoarse voice at his elbow startled him 
with the cry of, “ Who goes there ?” 

“ If you are an honest man, pursue your way, 
and suffer me to pursue mine,” returned Foster, 

“ for I have urgent business to perform.” 

“ Stir not! you are a prisoner to the king’s 
first regiment,” exclaimed another voice, rudely. 

“ The king’s ? Have the enemy arrived 1” * 

“ Come, come, youngster, we did not come 
here to answer questions.” 

“ Unhand me ! I am a peaceable man, and 
have done nothing to sanction this violence,” he 
exclaimed, endeavoring to displace the hands 
that had rudely grasped him. 

“ Are you not Franklin Foster ?” 

“ I am not ashamed of my name, I am Foster.” 

“ AH right then; hark’ye, neighbor, talking is 
useless, for we are two to one. If you submit, 
you may escape with a few days’ detention, but 
if you are obstinate, we may take a fancy to 
roast you, or tar and feather you.” 

Foster was therefore constrained to swallow 
his indignation as weU as he knew how, and by 
them was marched off to where the British com¬ 
mander, General Gage, was stationed. Hera 
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Foster was arraigned before the colonel, into the 
hands of whose scout he had fallen. The officer 
looked on the unbending figure of Foster as 
though he had been a savage, and was about to 
speak, when the latter anticipated him. 

“ Why is it, sir, that a free-horn American is 
subjected to this act of violence ?” he began, 
advancing towards the officer, who drew back in 
surprise at the undaunted bearing of the youth. 

“Heyday! here’s language for you. His 
majesty must surely look to his possessions when 
they breed cubs like this. Do you know, sir, that 
you address an officer of the king of England ?” 

“ I cannot doubt; your manner convinces me,” 
replied Foster, disdainfully. 

“ So you have at least some perception; but 
so you may not question British chivalry, let me 
invite you to take some wine with me.” 

“Before I touch glasses with you, I must 
know why I am arraigned here V* 

“ That, sir, it is not my pleasure to divulge at 
present; your detention is one link in the chain 
of conquest, and you will not be very likely to be 
allowed to depart.” 

“ I cannot see how the captivity of one can 
affect the whole nation.” 

“That is not strange! All persons do not 
see with the same eyes. As you will not drink 
With me, I am to cbnsider you defiant ?” 

“Since you will have it, yes/” 

“ Very well! very well!” said the officer, “men 
are not apt to speak advisedly when they have 
blood at fever heat. Let us come to some ami¬ 
cable terms !” And the colonel rattled a purse 
of gold on the table. Foster cast a withering 
look at him and drew back. 

“ Do you defy us still ?” said the officer, getting 
angry.. 

“I both defy and despise you. Let me tell 
you, I would sooner lose both arms from my 
body than have them touch one farthing of your 
gold upon the disgraceful terms which you pro¬ 
pose ! Do with me as you will.” 

“Take him away, Clark,” exclaimed the col¬ 
onel, addressing his orderly. “ You need not be 
very particular about his fare, and as to bedding, 
if he intends to be a soldier, he will needs become 
accustomed to hard sleeping.” 

Foster surveyed the minion of tyranny, and 
then followed his captors, while the colonel, tak¬ 
ing another glass of wine, remarked, “ These 
rebel curs are just fit for serfs.” 

The news of Foster’s misfortune soon reached 
the ears of the Maxwells, from whom intelli¬ 
gence was conveyed to the American leader at 
Concord, who to prevent the intended attack of 
the British upon their stores, arranged themselves 


in a posture of defence. Each day that passed 
over the heads of the Continentals matured some 
new misfortune and called for new seal and 
sacrifice. 

Three months passed, and a different phase 
had come over the aspect of affairs. The strug¬ 
gle was at its height. Meantime, over Mark 
Morrison, the change from good to bad had 
been as rapid as could be imagined. With his 
usual shortsightedness, Morrison looked upon the 
final overthrow of the colonists as certain, and 
with an innate love of display, and a passion for 
money, he hailed the approach of the British 
army with pleasure. 

In early life he had become infatuated with 
Florence Maxwell, and now in the service of the 
British, he had rank and wealth; was a ser. 
geant in the infantry, instead of a homespun 
hard-working Continental, and he thought to 
make proposition for the hand of Florence which 
could not but enlist her pride. 

It was while pondering over the distracted affairs 
of the nation, and the captivity of Foster, that 
Miss Maxwell, having strolled unconsciously to 
some distance from the cottage, was surprised 
by the appearance of an officer in scarlet uniform, 
who was approaching her rapidly, and was still 
more surprised when, in the features of the in¬ 
truder, she recognized Mark Morrison. She 
would have turned back, but he detained her by 
placing himself in her way. 

“ Miss Maxwell, to seek to avoid me is useless. 
I have run many risks to procure this interview, 
and you must bear me.” 

“ Must hear you, Mark Morrison! I am the 
daughter of an American patriot Out of my 
path, sir!” 

“ Florence Maxwell,” replied Morrison, “ you 
are a high-minded girl. Whether I feel any regrets 
for the steps 1 have taken, it matters not now to 
say. I must follow the course I have taken, 
wherever it may lead me.” 

“ Why are you here, Mark ? Is it for the 
purpose of betraying those who have covered you 
with benefits ?” 

“ Your opinion of me must be poor indeed.” 

“ What then can be your object here ?” 

“ What, Florence, can you not guess it ?” 

“ It relates to Frank Foster!” 

“ No, no!” he replied, with a frown. 

“ What then can it be 1” 

“ Florence, my time is brief, you must listen 
to me.” 

“ What means this strange language ? I do 
not comprehend you.” 

“ I can easily make myself understood. Never 
for a moment, through all my frivolities and 
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changes, has the hope of winning yon deserted 
me. I trembled at the sound of your lightest foot • 
step, and the lowest note of your musical voice 
found an echo in my palpitating heart. Now I 
have rank, money and powerful friends. Frank 
Foster has given himself body and soul to his 
country's welfare, and can never be yours.” 

“Mark Morrison,” she replied, “it is said 
there are feelings in human nature too deep for 
utterance, and such is my scorn for you. I am 
the daughter of a patriot, and can give you only 
unqualified contempt.” 

“Beware! beware, Miss Florence, how you 
provoke me! I am a close friend, but an im¬ 
placable enemy.” 

“ How a moment changes you! This is the 
voice that a moment since pleaded so eloquently 
its love! Sir, you have my answer.” 

“ Go, then, proud girl. Remember my words ; 
it was no idle boast I made to you, and you will 
soon regret the course you have taken. A 
British officer cannot be insulted with impunity.” 
And while Miss Maxwell returned to her cottage, 
Morrison made his way to the British camp. 

The first impulse of Florence was to relate all 
that had occurred, and then a second thought 
restrained her. Her misgivings did not desert 
her, and when she retired to her pillow, it was 
with a drooping heart. About midnight she was 
called out of her slumber by the report of fire 
arms, to find her worst fears realized. The apart¬ 
ment was filled with light from the flames of the 
burning cottages, while the rapid discharges 
of musketry added to the horror. Florence, 
after a hasty toilet, proceeded to her parents 
to arouse them, when the door of the apartment 
flew open, and Morrison, with a weapon in his 
hand, dashed into the room. 

“ My parents ! where are they 1” she screamed, 
grasping him, regardless of his blade. “ Have 
you murdered them ?” 

“ Ha 1 ha 1 you are the suppliant now. Look, 
girl, this knife has tasted their blood 1 I warned 
you, but you would not abide it! I have kept 
my promise. The house burns above you; come, 
if yon would not add another to the victims \ * 

But Florence had fallen, overcome with horror, 
and Morrison, lifting her in his arms, bore her 
from the fast consuming building, and placing 
her upon his horse, leaped up behind her, and 
spurred away from the scene of slaughter. 

The news of this calamity spread far and wide, 
end a thousand sturdy souls nerved themselves 
to vengeance; and while the British scout were 
engaged in carousal and debauch, the Continen¬ 
tals made great havoc among their enemies, and 
besides slaughtering and taking them prisoners, 


had the pleasure of bursting the fetters of many 
a comrade who had been pinioned by the enemies. 
Among these was Franklin Foster, and not hav¬ 
ing been informed of the fate of the quiet hamlet, 
and its generous and peaceable inhabitants, he 
sought once more the place of former recreation 
and interchange. Nothing but a heap of moul¬ 
dering ruins was left to greet him, and, over¬ 
whelmed with sorrow, Foster fell on bis knees 
over the funeral pyre of his friends, and swore 
by all that was sacred, to avenge their wrongs 
or lay himself beside them. In the midst of his 
audible reflections some one clapped him on the 
shoulder; turning, he beheld an old friend, and 
he exclaimed: 

“ Is it you, Nesbit ? No voice could be more 
welcome. With whom do you serve ?” 

“ With Warren, to be sure. Come, go with 
me; I know your spirit well, boy, and it was for 
that purpose I sought you.” 

“ How did you think to find me here?” 

“ The captive bird when released, always flies 
to the nest that reared it; and I knew your affec¬ 
tion for a certain damsel, who once dwelt in 
these whereabouts.” 

“ Do not name her again. One thought of her 
who is now in heaven, would unman me.” 

“ Come then, Foster, we're united to revenge. 
Be brave!” So saying, with his new recruit, 
Nesbit hurried towards the Continental army. 

The stirring events of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill soon occupied the attention of all the true¬ 
hearted, and none was more brave or more in¬ 
trepid than young Foster, and after the latter 
battle, he received a lieutenant's commission. 

Circumstances about this time somewhat enliv¬ 
ened hope in the breast of Lieutenant Foster, 
that the fair Florence might have escaped the 
fate that seemed at once to have overwhelmed 
her; and brightening with the thought, in con¬ 
ference with the steadfast Nesbit, a plan was 
formed to make search for her throughout the 
British camp, and if retained there, to liberato 
her. Accordingly Nesbit was arrayed as a ped- 
ler, and with an accumulated Salmagundi of 
Yankee notions, made his way into the enemy's 
camp, and among the half inebriated soldiers the 
pedler made his waggish turn of mind and voluble 
discourse quite a subject of amusement. 

Among the inmates of the bivouac, he found 
Morrison, and with the inquisitive que»tions of 
the ingenious Brother Jonathan, he soon gained 
from him the certainty of Miss Maxwell’s wel¬ 
fare and imprisonment, and awkwardly with¬ 
drawing as became his unsophistical character, 
the pedler hastened from the camp, and was im¬ 
mediately lost to sight. 
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After having followed quite a circuitous path, 
he came to an old, shattered domain and entered 
it Ascending to the highest floor, he soon came 
to the side of a prostrate personage, who would 
never, to an/ save those who had prepared the 
disguise, been known as Franklin Foster. His 
head was bound up with a piece of soiled cotton, 
and his face covered with some preparation which 
gave it the hue of death. 

“ Well, my poor invalid, how fares it with 
you, to night ?" said Nesbit, jocosely, as he was 
divesting himself of his pedling attire. 

“ As well as can be expected, considering this 
swathing a la mummy . I am half turned to a 
pickle of oils and balsams," he replied, leaping 
from his bed; “ tell me, what have you heard ?" 

Then the revelation of all the discoveries he 
had made, and all that concerned Miss Maxwell, 
occupied some moments of Nesbit. 

“ By a little ingenuity, we can obtain an inter, 
view with her, and perhaps succeed in effecting 
her release. But it must be done with great 
caution. The plan I should propose is to dis¬ 
guise yourself as a British soldier, or a servant to 
one, and under pretence of bearing a letter, you 
can come into her presence. Then the rest is 
easy." . 

The trial was accordingly made. Fortune 
seemed to favor our hero, and, when the British 
soldier entered on the errand, Florence Maxwell 
was seated, forlorn and sorrowful, with folded 
hands, musing on her misery. The heart of 
young Foster throbbed high beneath his red 
jacket, and unable to conquer the first impulse, 
he was rushing forward to fold her in his arms 
when she repelled him. Surprised and confound¬ 
ed, he drew back, exclaiming, “ This from you, 
Florence V* 

Florence looked again, and satisfied, allowed 
him to fold her to his heart. 

“ Forgive my disguise, but in my anxiety I 
forgot to remove my cap; but I come to release 
you from a captivity of which I know you are 
heartily tired." 

With his arm around her waist, but too happy, 
young Foster meditated upon the best means of 
making her release, when a step was heard behind, 
and the British colonel, of whom we have spoken 
before, stood before the bewildered pair. 

“ So! ho! you liked us so Well that you returned? 
You are a spy, I see, and martial law prescribes 
severely for those who may be caught working 
against the king." 

“ I fear no law save that of Heaven,” replied 
Foster; “ as for a king, I have none. My coun¬ 
try has my allegiance, and I have sworn to abide 
or /all with her." 


" You speak boldly, and you certainly deserve 
a better fate. The offer I once made you I renew, 
else death will follow." 

“ And I repeat again my scorn for you and 
your offer,and add that the person who continually 
makes infamous proposals is no gentleman." 

"Be it so; you have chosen. Ho, there, 
corporal, I have some business for you." 

“ You cannot doom him, untried, to so igno¬ 
minious a death," cried Florence, throwing her¬ 
self at the colonel's feet. 

“ It is in vain to plead for him, my dear young 
lady. In time of war, soldiers cannot stand upon 
delicacy." 

Florence Maxwell, however, continued to plead 
for her lover, until he was fairly torn from her. 
Just at this juncture an order came from head¬ 
quarters to the colonel, to wait upon the com¬ 
mander, and muttering imprecations upon the 
rebels, he left Miss Maxwell in the care of a 
female servant, and obeyed. 

Days passed, the faithful Nesbit hearing of the 
danger of his friend, gave intelligence to Wash¬ 
ington, who having known much of the prowess 
of young Foster in the late engagements, and 
making negotiations with the British about that 
time, relative to the evacuation of Boston, he wa* 
enabled to interfere successfully in our hero's 
behalf, and the day after the British troops march¬ 
ed out of the town to make room for the patriot 
army, the American commander-in chief placed 
the hand of the blushing Florence within that of 
Franklin Foster, and craving the benizon of a kiss 
from the fair one, bade them love and be happy 
with each other. 


A RUSSIAN CANARD. 


A St. Petereburgh letter, in the “ Czar," of 
Cracow, gives the following extraordinary story, 
which must come under the category of canard : 
“ A tragical drama has just taken plai*e here, 
The agent of Count Sch—, who had been to the 
bank to receive 15,000 silver roubles, lost the 
packet of notes on his way home. The money 
was picked up by a clerk, who, instead of giving 
the money at once to the owner, followed him to 
his house, and inquired the nanfe of the person 
who lived there. The finder of the money then 
returned home, hesitating how he should act. 
Upon arriving there, a violent quarrel took place 
between him and his wife, the latter wishing to 
keep the money. The clerk, however, the next 
morning went to the house of the count to givo 
up the property; but the latter would. not re¬ 
ceive it, saying that the ag$nt had committed su¬ 
icide in consequence of the loss. Overcome by 
remorse, he returned home, where he found that 
during his absence, his wife had hanged herself 
from vexation at not having kept the money. He 
immediately cut down the body, and hanged 
himself with the same rope!" 
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THE CALVILLE APPLES. 


I LOVE TO STRAY. 


BT AL85BT AIH8W0&TH SAVKDXAS. 


I lore to stray at early dawn, 

When first awakes the day. 

A-down the dewy mead and laWn, 

Or o’er the flowery bray; 

Tls then the feathery songsters raise 
To God their sweetest notes of praise. 

I lore to stray at ntxJn’s bright hour, 
When all of nature’s rift, 

Beneath the sun's meridian power, 

With busy, active life; 

The grazing herd, the waring grain, 
Enchants the view on hill and plain. 

I love to stray at even-tide 
In some seeinded spot, 

Along the winding brooklet’s side, 

Or o’er the grassy £lot, 

Where all the day in summer boars 
The bees have kissed the honeyed flowers. 

I love to stray thus evfcr well, 

At moTning, noon, or night, 

■ ’Neath Sol’s bright rays in shady dell, 

Or Luna’s silver light; 

Each leaflet bright or flower wan, 
Suggests a thought to mortal man. 


THE CALVILLE APPLES. 

AH IHCIDEHT IN THE LITE OF JOSEPHINE. 

BT BSTELLB GRAY. 


In the first time of the Consulate, when Bona¬ 
parte was truly Caesar, that is, absolute master 
in the state which still retained the name of repub* 
lie, the First Consul and his wife willingly 
quitted Paris to pass a few hours at Malmaison. 
Josephine especially loved the modest country* 
house, where, far from leading the empire and 
initiating herself into the ceremonials of court, 
she could indulge the simple tastes of the benevo¬ 
lent lady of a chateau, who banishes from her 
saloons all luxury and ostentation; still, Mai* 
maison was a luxurious point which attracted all 
eyes, and Madame Bonaparte, notwithstanding 
her cares, saw there more courtiers than flowers, 
and was surrounded with the most elegant women 
and ambitious men of the time, and the /ties were 
multiplied incessantly. 

One evening, as Josephine was dining at Mai* 
maison, at the moment the fruit was brought in, 
a young man whose name we will not mention, 
as he is still living, was admitted to pay his 
court to the wife of die First Consul; he entered, 
followed by an individual about fifty years of 
age, who carried a small table that he placed 
before Josephine, and upon which he spread a 


worn-out carpet When these summary arrange¬ 
ments were completed, the stranger drew from a 
jugglers pocket three pewter cups, and began to 
play his tricks. The balls multiplied under his 
fingers, and he made them rebound like hail, 
according to his pleasure, then with a breath they 
vanished. 

“ Madame has only to speak/ 1 said he, reso¬ 
lutely, to Josephine, “and she shall be served at 
a wish. I regret that madame has finished her 
dinner, for I could have presented her with some 
dishes which did not appear on her table to-day; 
the roach from the Mediterranean, the sardine 
from Royan, or those small fishes that are found 
in that part of the world where madame was bom 
for the happiness of France. But madame has 
only to wish—desire a diamond, or a linnet of the 
woods, a ruby from the East, or one of the night¬ 
ingales which sing in our forests.” 

The man who thus placed his art at Josephine’s 
service, seemed to wish that she sh ould decide 
upon a nightingale, for he approached his ear to 
the cup, as if he already heard the harmonious 
notes of the songsters of spring; but Josephine, 
although she had always expended monstrous 
sums for her toilet, had a simple taste, and pre¬ 
ferred a bouquet of flowers, to one of diapumds; 
she asked not for a ruby or a bird, but a rose. 
Scarcely had she spoken when the conjurer 
reversed his cup, and showed the astonished 
spectators a rose surrounded by buds, which 
gracefully expanded and filled the apartment 
with their fragrant odor. 

“ O,” cried Josephine, “you have taken the 
most beautiful rose in my conservatory; that one 
I intended giving Bonaparte to morrow, because 
it required the whole night to fully open.” 

“Excuse me, madame,” politely replied the 
conjurer, “ but this rose is mine, and I have the 
honor of offering it to the wife of the First Consol. 
I should not dare touch the flowers of Madame 
Bonaparte, besides I have never stepped my foot 
into her green-house.” 

Josephine sent one of her attendants to confirm 
the fact, and he returned saying that the rose des¬ 
tined for the First Consul was still blooming 
upon its stem. Josephine, simple and credulous 
as a creole child, could not recover from her as¬ 
tonishment ; bnt nothing seemed to perplex the 
wonderful man who so delighted her; he drew 
from his pocket a number of birds, which came 
and picked the crumbs that had fallen from the 
table; then he filled a glass with water, and 
throwing the liquid upon the floor, myriads of 
beautiful flowers were scattered around the 
attendants. When admiration was at ifl height, 
and curiosity was wearied rather than exhausted. 
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Josephine took a sort of alms-bag that was 
attached to her arm-chair, and which they then 
called a ridicule , and sought for some pieces of 
gold, when the conjurer threw himself at her 
feet. 

" Madame,” said he, “ you can repay me a 
hundred fold for the slight amusement I have 
given you, but not with gold—one favor, madame, 
one favor.” 

“ What is it V* asked Josephine, who honestly 
believed the man had more power than herself. 

Then he entreated her to tyste some of the 
fruit that was npon the table. Josephine extend¬ 
ed her hand towards some Calville apples which 
had tempted her appetite for some minutes, and 
using the knife to cut it with the indecision of a 
woman who expects a miracle, opened the 
golden fruit. There are some flowers, said the 
Latin poet, which bear written in their calyx the 
name of kings; the apple which Josephine held 
concealed in its heart a petition to the First 
Consul. 

" Madame,” said the conjurer, “you see at 
your feet an unfortunate creature, who has min¬ 
gled with the quarrels of the kings and taken up 
arms against the republic. I was beaten in the 
Vendee with a cockade which is no longer that 
of my country, and when the party I served was 
conquered, I fled. I quitted France to live 
abroad! My country has disowned me, my 
name is erased from the list of citizens, and 
recorded upon that of the emigrants; one word 
from you, madame, and these precious rights 
will be restored to me, I can again become a 
Frenchman, and live in the midst of my people.” 

During this entreaty, Josephine curiously ex¬ 
amined the fruit, the pieces of which lay upon 
her plate; she pressed with her delicate fingers 
the smooth and glossy skin, and admired the 
prodigy before her eyes; an apple that instead of 
seeds, contained a petition. 

“Monsieur,” said she to the emigrant, “I 
will do what you desire. The First Consul shall 
see your petition, and you may depend that I will 
do all in my power to have your request granted.” 

The conjurer arose, put his cups in his pocket 
and his little table under his arm, bowed almost 
to the floor, and departed. 

“ Monsieur,” then said Josephine, to the young 
man who had introduced the skilful juggler, 
“ you have made me pass a very pleasant evening, 
but this man must not leave us, Bonaparte must 
erase his name. They grant this favor to per 
sons less amusing and less useful. I will sum 
mon that man when I have occasion for a 
miracle.” 

Under the Directory, the emigrants had re¬ 


turned in crowds. The thoughtless Barras readily 
supposed that all hatred was appeased. It was 
not so with Bonaparte, who, without being sus¬ 
picions, was prudent, and knew well that the 
commotion had been too great, even if the new 
state remained quiet. They then became more 
severe under the Consulate than under the 
Directory. The First Consul, it is true, regarded 
thb Republicans as his most dangerous enemies; 
but he inspected the proceedings of the emigrants, 
and those who had fought in the Vendee or tar¬ 
ried in England, were doubly suspected by him. 
Fouche watched over the Vendee, and reported 
unceasingly to Bonaparte the most alarming ac¬ 
counts ; but this did not prevent the infernal 
intrigue from breaking out some time a r ter. It 
is known that Bonaparte’s first movement was to 
accuse the Republicans of this plot, while Fouche, 
who saw in everything that troubled France the 
underhand dealings of the English, did not hes¬ 
itate to accuse the royalist party. 

At eleven o'clock in the evening, the First 
Consul left the opera, and arrived a little before 
midnight, noiselessly and almost alone at Mal- 
maison. Upon hearing that Josephine had 
retired to rest, he entered her chamber, but find¬ 
ing her asleep passed into his own apartment. 

“ Madame requested me to awaken her as 
soon as the First Consul arrived,” said a waiting- 
maid, who had dared to follow him. 

“ Do not do it,” replied he; “ let her rest I 
wish to be alone.” 

And he lay down upon the iron camp-bed 
which had served him in his already numerous 
campaigns, and which, like all that belonged to 
him, has become historical. 

The following day, at six o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing, Bonaparte breakfasted standing in the din¬ 
ing-hall of Malmaison, while the carriage which 
was to convey him to Paris, was waiting in the 
court of the chateau, when Josephine entered. 
She ran to him, kissed his forehead, and taking 
his hand said: 

“ Would you go without seeing mo V* 

“ What didst thou do yesterday, Josephine ?” 
asked Bonaparte; “ how didst thou spend the 
day ? who came to see thee ?” 

“ I was very much amused; if thou wilt dine 
with me to-day, I will give thee a surprise that 
will delight thee. Now I think of it,” added 
she, drawing from her bosom a paper which she 
unfolded. “ Strike out this name from the emi¬ 
grant list; thou wilt do me a favor; besides, I 
have promised.” 

“A Chouan /” cried Bonaparte, passionately, 
as he read the petition; “ Georges Marec, one of 
the adherents of Charette and Larochejaquelin ! 
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One of those men who for eighteen months fol¬ 
lowed the armies of the • republic, to kill the 
isolated soldiers, to despatch the dying npon the 
battle field—Marec, Marec—a man who came 
from England, who stealthily landed on our 
shores, whom Pitt doubtless charged. Fox, 
M. Fox my friend, wrote to me himself to dis¬ 
trust such miserable creatures. And how did 
you know this man ? Where have you seen 
him? Why did you interest yourself in him? 
Speak, madame, speak.” 

At this burst of anger, Josephine, agitated and 
abashed, be^an to weep. 

“ Come,” said Bonaparte, “ do not weep, but 
answer me; undoubtedly thou didst not know 
that man; they impose upon thy goodness. The 
traitors thought that this request presented from 
thy hand could not fail to be granted, and then 
they would have proceeded boldly to Paris and 
perpetrated crimes almost under our eyes. 
Fouche was right; these people never change.” 
And thus speaking, Bonaparte took his wife’s 
arm in his, and began to walk with her in the 
dining hall, unmindful of his unfinished breakfast. 

“ I do not know him,” said Josephine; “ do 
not be angry, Bonaparte; destroy the petition; 
say no more about it. If thou knewest how he 
came to me—” 

“ That is just what I wish to know,” said Bon¬ 
aparte. Then Josephine related how M. N- 

had introduced into her house a conjurer, just as 
she had dined, and the wonderful tricks with 
which he had astounded her. Even this petition 
which Bonaparte held in his hand was something 
wonderful; it appeared to have grown in the 
fruit, or at least to have been placed there by a 
supernatural power. 

“ And to whom dost thou open the door of thy 
house ?” said the First Consul; “ to jugglers, to 
buffoons, who, not expecting to deceive the hus¬ 
band, seek to delude and fascinate the wife? 
Thou art a child, Josephine; some tricks have 
duped you; thou hast seen the conjurer's pocket, 
and believed in what came out of it. And he 
then approached a sideboard, and took one of 
the fruit from the basket. 

“ Here,” said Josephine, ”1 found the petition 
in an apple like that. Thou knowest how I love 
the Calvilles, they are served to me each day, 
and it was chance that guided my choice.” 

Bonaparte shrugged his shoulders, and taking 
a knife, opened the fruit. The same miracle 
again appeared, a petition was found concealed 
in the heart of the apple. 

** In two of them,” said Bonaparte, taking a 
second fruit, which he opened and found a 
third petition. All the fruits were then opened; 


and all enclosed the same miracle. Then Napo- 
lean showed Josephine by what skilful contrivance 
they had taken the seeds from the apples, 
and put in their place a paper carefully folded. 
“ This m&n’s plan could not fail,” said he; “he 
arranged it so that thou shouldst choose accord¬ 
ing to thy taste; it was in agreement with the 
fruiterer, who from this moment shall never 
serve thee again; and as for thy conjurer, I will 
summon Fouche, and—” 

“Ah, Bonaparte, I entreat thee,” cried 
Josephine, “that they may not come here to 
seize him. Let not the inviolability of my house 
be disregarded 1” 

“ Thy house! he is here then ?” 

“ No, he is not, but he will return here again; 
I had hoped that this evening thou wouldst be 
amused with—” 

“ Fouche will find him, never fear ; thy house 
shall not be injured ; but this dangerous man 
shall not plot as he pleases.” 

Then, without wishing to hear more from 
Josephine, he embraced her, pushed away with 
his foot the pieces of apple and the petitions 
which were scattered upon the floor; hastened 
to his carriage which awaited him, surrounded by 
the consular guard, and departed for Paris. 

It would be impossible to describe Josephine’s 
sorrow, who already began to merit the name of 
the good empress, which was afterwards given 
her. She was not exactly interested in that man, 
but the thought that she would be the cause of 
his imprisonment, and perhaps of his death, was 
insupportable to her. She ordered Georges 
Marec to be sought for throughout Malmaison. 
She was very anxious, asking advice of the per¬ 
sons who surrounded her, wishing at first to give 
some gold to him, and then to one of her atten¬ 
dants, who would accompany him as far as the 

frontier. They sought him in vain, M. N-, 

who had introduced Marec, had left Malmaison, 
and had not returned. 

Finally, the dinner hour arrived, but Josephine, 
engrossed with ono thought, could touch nothing. 
When the fruit was brought in, the folding-door 
opened and Georges Marec appeared with his 
little table, his ebony stick, and his juggler’s 
pocket. 

“ Ah,” cried Josephine, “ fly, or you are lost; 
you are a Chouan ; you have massacred the French 
soldiers ; you deserve death. My house can no 
longer shelter you, fly.” 

The conjurer looked at Josephine with a mild, 
tranquil air, and begging her only to grant him 
a quarter of an hour, he placed his table and 
drew out his cups from.his pocket. This time he 
did not propose diamonds or rubies, or cause a 
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shower of flowers to fall upon them from the ceil¬ 
ing, it was little soldiers, little foot-soldiers and 
horsemen which came from his caps. 

“ Here are/' said he, " the Austrians, the 
Prussians, and the Russians displayed upon the 
plains. See their battalions, their squadrons, 
their divisions. Look at Melas their leader, upon 
a white horse, at Suwarrow upon a black horse, 
their great captain, Suwarrow, who has promised 
his patron saint Nicholas to give him all the guns 
of the French soldiers. Look now at the French 
army; see General Bonaparte. He looks upon 
his enemies, he extends his hand, and every one 
knocks against each other and a battle ensues. 
Do you hear the noise of the cannon and the 
trumpet ? Do you see the tri-colored flag which 
moves onward towards the general's enemies, 
which threatens them, which overtakes them! 
Long live the republic! long live General Bona¬ 
parte ! the victory is ours1" 

And by a master-piece of skill and mechanism, 
the battalions of soldiers seemed to come out 
from the juggler's cups and range themselves 
upon the table, where they went through the 
manoeuvres with which Georges Marec had deaf¬ 
ened Josephine's ears. When the battle was 
gained, conquerors and conquered entered the 
pocket, while the conjurer declared that he would 
show to the august wife of the First Consul still 
more astonishing things: Mourad Bay, the 
Mamelukes, Kleber, Junot, Dessaix, the battle 
of the Pyramids, and in short the campaign of 
Egypt. 

“ In the name of Heaven, take this gold," said 
Josephine, for the danger which she knew threat¬ 
ened this man prevented her from enjoying this 
singular spectacle. “ Take this gold and go 
away." 

“ Will you grant me a last favor ?" said the 
conjurer, putting in his pocket the campaign of 
Egypt. “ Deign, madame, to open one more 
Calville apple." 

Josephine hastily did as he requested, and 
found the following letter: 

“Madame, — I bring the proof to the First 
Consul that the Marec who has had the honor of 
appearing before *you and of asking a favor of 
you, is not the murderer and assassin who merits 
the utmost severity of the law; he whom you 
have patronized is an honest man, who, it is true, 
was in the expedition of Quiberon, but was loyally 
defeated and banished after the defeat of the roy¬ 
alists ; he did not emigrate to England but to 
Germany, from whence he brought the puppets 
which have amused you. The other Marec is 
not named Georges, but Yves, and he is still in 
England, where every step is watched. 1 am 
happy, madame, to announce to you that your 
protege is crossed off from the list of emigrants. 
1 have the honor, madame, etc. I. Focche." 


“ Well and good, said Josephine," with a sigh 
of relief. “ Monsieur, let us see the campaign of 
Egypt." 

Georges Marec had indeed passed two years in 
Germany, where he had juggled in order to gain 
a living. On his return to France he gave up his 
tricks, without precisely relinquishing his first 
calling. The influence of the empress obtained 
a situation for him in the foumitures. 


A LITERAL RUNAWAY MATCH. 

A capital story is told by a* Texas paper of a 
runaway match m that State. It seems that a 
couple had resolved to get married, notwithstand¬ 
ing the opposition of parents and relatives of 
every degree, and securing the co-operation of a 
friendly clergyman, they all three mounted their 
horses and set out for a friend's mansion, several 
miles distant, where the rites could be performed 
without interference. They had not gone far, 
however, before their flight was discovered, and 
then there was as much mouqting, and racing, 
and chasing, as occurred on the occasion of 
“ Young Lochinvar's" celebrated elopement with 
the Netherby Maiden. The lovers and their 
faithful pastor soon heard the noise of approach¬ 
ing pursuers, and gave the horses the spur. But, 
alas 1 their enemies were better mounted, and 
gained fast upon ’them. It was evident they 
wauld soon be captured, when a felicitous inspi¬ 
ration of the maiden came to their aid. “ Can't 
you marry us as we run V* she shouted to the 
clergyman. The idea “ took," and the pastor at 
once commenced the ritual All parties “ cov¬ 
ered themselves with glory," and just as the 
bride's father clutched the bridal rein, the clergy¬ 
man pronounced the lovers man and wife! 
When the old gentleman first learned what had 
been done, he was inclined to be furious; but be¬ 
ing a gallant old fellow, and admiring a daring 
action, he soon concluded to forgive the run¬ 
aways, in consideration of the handsome and 
novel manner in which they triumphed over him. 
—Dayton (0.) Gazette . 


AN HONEST MAN. 

Samuel Eastman, late of Hardwick, 70 yean 
old, some fortv years ago found it necessary to 
secure the pecuniary aid of two friends, who be¬ 
came his sureties for the payment of a certain 
claim. Owing to the mn>fortunes of their princi¬ 
pal, the sureties were obliged to pay the debt. 
Air. E. remained in poverty until quite recently, 
when he received a small legacy from a deceased 
relative, and immediately sought to remunerate 
the two friends who, many years before, had 
kindly assisted him. Upon inquiry he learned 
that they were both dead, and that their families 
had removed to other places. But he persevered, 
and finally found the widows of his deceased 
friends, and partially repaid them, and added a 
solemn promise that he would soon cancel the 
remainder, both principal and interest .—Barre 
Gazette. 

Economy is a pauper without a parish, whom 
no one will own or adopt unless compelled by 
necessity. 
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THE PAINTER'S PERILS. 


THEN, MY LOVE. 


BT WILLIAM HOTT. 


When the beauteous morniDg cometh, 

With its sunshine, songs and glee, 

Twin the thought to me It bringeth, 

Two in one, and thej are we— 

Then, my love, I talk of thee. 

When the golden noontide streameth 
Shadowless, unbound, and free, 

And the soul of nature seemeth 
Mine, in its immensity— 

Then, my love, I think of thee. 

When the misty moonlight Teileth 
Half the earth, and ebbing sea* 

And the hnsh of night preraileth 
O'er my woodland home, and m e 
Theo, my lore, I dream of thee. 

Times there are—I may not name them— 

Dear as any times ean be; 

None may know, and none may claim them— 
Heaven look down forgivingly— 

Then, my love. I love but thee! 

THE PAINTER’S PERILS: 

—OR,— 

DOING ALL FOR THE BEST. 

BT JOHN ROSS BIX. 


“Don't talk to me about daggerotypes, or 
photographs, or ambrytypes nuther,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Prudence Petty coat, as she stood, spectacles 
on nose, with her left arm extended, her thin, 
wiry form drawn up to its full height, and her 
head thrown back so as to give somewhat undue 
prominence to her sharp chin. “ Don't tell me 
of sun-pictures 1 I should like to know if the 
operator, as he calls himself in the saloon over 
in Pumpkinville, can beat that ?" And thq en¬ 
thusiastic lady pointed with the forefinger of her 
right hand to a scrap of paper which she held at 
arm's length in her left; and she added, no one 
having ventured to remark in opposition to her 
enlogy: “ The hoy is a genius, sister Charity!“ 
On the scrap of paper thus exhibited to a se¬ 
lect few by Mrs. Prudence Pettycoat was a 
slight water-color drawing which had been made 
by her nephew, a lad of some twelve years of 
age, and the son of a deceased sister. It was a 
portrait—a “ screeching likeness " as it was pro¬ 
nounced—of old Deacon Winterhlossom, an 
eccentric inhabitant of the, village. And as the 
said deacon was by no means a popular charac¬ 
ter, the trifling exaggerations of feature in which 
the young artist had maliciously indulged, were 
productive of no little mirth. Had Deacon 
Winterhlossom listened while his portrait was 


being remarked upon by the good ladies who 
assembled in Mrs. Pettycoat’s little parlor, ho 
would most assuredly have heard no good of 
himself. 

Vincent Brown's fate was decided by the criti¬ 
cisms on this portrait—flattering and one-sided 
as they were. The die was cast—he would be a 
painter and nothing else. Like Benjamin West, 
whose talent became first known by his drawing 
a little sister in its cradle, Vincent’s fame dated 
from the period when he sketched Deacon Wiu- 
terhios&om's hooked nose. Fortunately for the 
embryo artist, a travelling sign painter visited the 
village, and from him he obtained some informa¬ 
tion respecting colors, and the modes of mixing 
them. At length he could work with facility on 
canvass, and as he really had a taste for draw¬ 
ing, a quick eye and n ready hand, he soon pro¬ 
duced portraits which wore objects of wonder to 
the neighbors, and almost of adoration to his 
aunts, Prudence and Charity, who indulged in 
the most extravagant speculations respecting the 
future glories of Vincent, who they felt convinced 
was destined to cast Copley and Allston into the 
shade, and to leave Sully and Inman at an 
unapproachable distance. 

A few years passed away, and the maiden 
sisters came to the conclusion that it would never 
do to allow the genius of their nephew to re¬ 
main obscured in Pumpkinville. Vincent, too, 
began to be eager for a wider sphere of action. 
He felt there was something in him, and resolved 
that it should come out. A great city, also, 
would present a proper field for his talent, and 
so, after many little sacrifices had been made by 
the good sisters in order to provide funds to give 
their nephew a start in his profession, Vincent 
Brown left his village home in the Green Moun¬ 
tain State, and speedily reached Boston, where 
he proposed to establish himself first as a painter 
of portraits, in order to procure ready money, 
and afterwards as a professor of high art, in the 
hope of gratifying his ambition. 

But 0, how he shrank within himself when 
he first saw some of the works of the great 
masters of art which were exhibited in the Ath¬ 
enaeum and other institutions* of the City of 
Notions. But Vincent was not the one to sit 
down discouraged. Resolutely he set to work, 
and before long felt that he had not mistaken 
his vocation. Many and formidable were the 
difficulties which stood in his way, but what need 
to speak here of his early struggles ? Every one 
who has lifted a pen, or used a pencil, can easily 
imagine them. Enough to say that in an aston¬ 
ishingly short period he found himself in a posi¬ 
tion which justified him in quitting his obscure 
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lodging in the north part of the town, and hiring 
a. painting room in a street near the Common. 
He was wise, too, in his generation, and with his 
Yankee cute ness saw that there was a great deal 
in a name, Mr. William Shakespere to the con* 
trary notwithstanding. So on the door of the 
house in which he dwelt, there soon appeared an 
imposing looking silver plate, on which was in¬ 
scribed: “ Mr. Vandyke Brown, Portrait 
Painter, etc.,” which had a truly artistic and 
imposing appearance. 

His first efforts had been humble enough, he 
had painted anybody and for anything—he had 
drawn the heads of some who had drawn teeth 
for others—in plain words he had put a dentist 
on canvass. For a bar-tender he had painted 
his inamorata on the lid of snuff box, and had 
undergone inexpressible torture while transferring 
to panel or mill board the features of squinting 
little cherubs, and dreadfully dirty-nosed angels. 
Thus his practice might have been deemed low, 
but so were his charges. In fact, he had taken 
more countenances than cash, and had caught 
likenesses where he could catch little else. Now, 
however, that his prospects had brightened, and 
he had a fine name on his doorplate, he became 
a member of a sketching club, and actually made 
designs for the publisher of a pictorial news¬ 
paper. 

Of course he became acquainted with other 
men of talent in Boston. One of these was 
Horace Montford, a young man of fashion and 
fortune, who possessed a fine taste—and what is 
more, the means of gratifying it—was attracted 
by the talents and modesty of the young artist. 
Montford saw that Vandyke was cramped by the 
worst of crampers—want of money—and with 
great delicacy, having sounded him on the point, 
he proffered a loan of five hundred dollars, and 
the offer was gratefully accepted in the frank and 
free spirit in which it had b&n given. 

And not only did he aid hiiq with money—he 
gave Vandyke the benefit of his influence, which 
was great among the wealthier classes. Among 
others he introduced him to the family of one of 
his relatives, Colonel Egerton, and so strongly 
recommended him that he was chosen to instruct 
his daughter, Marianna, in the art of painting, for 
which purpose he had already made several visits 
to Beacon Street. 

The family of Col. Egerton was a most pleas¬ 
ing specimen of Boston aristocracy. Himself 
of honorable descent, and distinguished as a 
soldier, he had married a lady who had brought 
him a considerable fortune. Mrs. Egerton was 
a woman of cultivated understanding, amiable 
disposition, and of great beauty. Marianna, on 
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whom her beauty had descended, was also heir¬ 
ess to her goodness. She was, about this time, 
nineteen years of age, and a frank, warm-hearted 
girl. By all members of the house Vandyke 
was treated with a kindness which rendered him 
happier than perhaps he had ever been. 

One morning, as Vandyke Brown was busy in 
his painting room, the postman entered and 
handed him a letter. It bore the Pnmpkinville 
postmark, and was a joint communication from 
Miss Prudence and Miss Charity Pettycoat, in¬ 
forming him that as he had now taken up his 
residence in a fashionable neighborhood, and had 
reached the summit of his profession, causing 
them to be so proud of him—as they always 
predicted they should be—that they had made 
up their minds to leave Pumpkinville on Thurs¬ 
day next, by the cars, and make a short stay 
with him in Boston. They added that they had 
both been longing to see Boston, and hear his 
fame the leading topic of the great circles. With 
an injunction to him to meet them at the Lowell 
Depot, and a loving wind-up, the letter ended. 

Poor Brown loved and respected his old maiden 
aunts, and felt truly grateful to them for all they 
had done to forward his interests, but he was 
rather annoyed for all that at their intended visit. 
They were 60 odd in their manners—so queer¬ 
looking and old-fashioned—and, moreover, being 
twin-sisters, their manners, and even thoughts, 
seemed to be in common. With the best inten¬ 
tions in the world, they were always in difficul¬ 
ties by ever doing “ all for the best,” and nothing 
in their opinion was done perfectly unless it was 
thrown into a world of perplexity by what they 
termed “ an error on the right side.” Vandyke 
almost shuddered at the sensation which he fan¬ 
cied these oddities would produce when he 
introduced them to his Boston friends. 

While he was pondering over his perplexities, 
Mr. Horace Montford made his appearance. 
Now it should be mentioned that that young 
gentleman was about to commit matrimony, and 
to this circumstance it was that his present visit 
was owing. 

“ Brown,” said he, “ you are no stranger to 
the state of my heart; in short, my marriage 
with Fanny—Miss Pilkington—is really at hand. 
I have, therefore, a favor to ask of you in your 
professional capacity, and which I know you will 
execute with judgment See,” exclaimed he, 
drawing from his pocket a morocco case, in 
which was deposited a miniature, “ see, there is 
Fanny, painted before I had .the pleasure of 
knowing you. Now look—could you not bring 
that raven lock a little more—the least in the 
world—over the—the face? You see what I 
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mean, Brown-just there—to the point of my 
pencil ?” 

Nothing coaid hare been easier than to see 
what Mr. Montford did mean; bat Vandyke had 
been so struck with the loveliness of die counte¬ 
nance that he was in fact compelled to beg his 
friend’s instruction a second time; besides 
which, his sight was not a little dazzled by the 
setting, for the said miniature was enriched with 
a cordon of diamonds of purest water. With 
some diffidence he accepted the duty imposed, 
which, though really of no great difficulty, yet 
was a responsibility which rendered him positively 
nervous. 

This commission, with two further visits in 
Beacon Street, occupied Vandyke until Saturday, 
the day on which he was to await the arrival of 
his two aunts at the Lowell Depot. 

Wonderful was the amount of luggage which 
the Misses Petty coat saw placed in the baggage 
van before they themselves entered the cars, ev¬ 
ery trunk and bandbox being labelled “ glass,” 
and “with speed.” At length, having settled 
down into their seats—the bell rang—the loco¬ 
motive panted—the whistle shrieked—and away 
glided the train. 

At the third station before it reached Boston, 
a foreign-looking gentleman entered the car and 
took a seat immediately behind the sisters. 
Women are never too old to dislike flattery, and 
the strange gentleman seemed to know this well 
enough. He talked with fluency, and was re¬ 
markable for that perfect ease so peculiarly 
characteristic of men who have seen much of the 
world. Miss Prudence was greatly charmed, 
and so, of course, was Miss Charity. In fact, 
long before they reached Boston they had placed 
themselves entirely under the protection of their 
new friend, observing that cities were so full of 
fraud and imposition it would be well to be on 
the right ^ide, and embrace the services of one 
so evidently a man of honor. Safely the party 
arrived at the Lowell Depot, when the two aunts, 
as though with one glance, espied their nephew. 

M O, Vincent—I mean Vandyke—how truly 
delighted we both are to meet you again 1 Bless 
us, we've had a world of trouble; but 'tis all 
over, thanks to this gentleman.” 

“ Major Fleecer,” whispered the stranger. 

“ Major Fleecer,” importuned Charity. 

” Major Fleecer,” followed up Prudence. 

Vandyke made his acknowledgements to the 
major in behalf of his relatives, and on receiving 
an invitation to Winter Street for the next day, 
he quitted them with an ease and grace which 
eould only have been acquired in Paris. 

On the arrival of the party to the artist’s 


lodgings, the ladies once again confessed the 
fullness of their hearts, for next to George Wash¬ 
ington and Daniel Webster, their admiration was 
Vandyke Brown. This torrent was suddenly 
diverted by a scream from Aunt Prudence, 
indicating that one of their nine boxes was 
missing! # 

Vandyke hurried back to the depot, but re¬ 
turned with no favorable tidings. The loss, how¬ 
ever, was soon forgotten, and inquiries were 
anxiously made respecting the mansions which 
contained the splendid efforts of their nephew’s 
pencil, of the large sums he received, and the 
great millionaires with whom he associated. 

“ My dear aunts,” said he, “ your affection for 
me leads you sadly into extremes. I am doing 
well, but not greatly. My very existence is not 
known to above fifty persons; and as to wealth, 
I believe a thousand dollars to be no other than 
the Phoenix.” But when, soon afterwards he 
represented the friendship he really did enjoy, in 
respect of Horace Montford, and the patronage 
of Beacon Street, their congratulations were 
without bounds. 

Vandyke’s duties occupied him much abroad, 
especially those to his pupil, Marianna Egerton. 
Montford called about this time in Winter Street, 
and as he was accustomed, stepped into one of 
the apartments in which were seated the two 
aunts. Conversation was soon entered on—the 
subject, Vandyke—one always interesting to 
Montford; while to Prudence and Charity it was 
the only one which could ever become a subject 
of conversation at all. 

“Ah,” continued Prudence, “ Vandyke is not 
a young man to boast of these things ; but we 
know, Mr. Montford, what must not be told, that 
our nephew’s reputation is prodigious 1” 

“ Prodigious 1” exclaimed Charity, in the same 
key. 

“ I certainly was not aware,” observed their 
visitor, somewhat, coldly, “ his success was so 
great” 

“ Vandyke does not desire these things to be 
much talked about,” responded'Prudence, sen- 
tentiously; “ but there is not a day but some 
great man is with him; and the sums of money 
he receives are positively bewildering 1” 

“ Positively bewildering!” appended Charity. 

Montfbrd again expressed his surprise at this 
intelligence. He made several attempts at di¬ 
verting the conversation; but this being impos¬ 
sible, two to one were the odds against him; on 
no other subject could they converse than their 
nephew and his successes, with which Montford 
was pursued till he took refuge in the open 
street 
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It was late in the day when Vandyke retnrned 
home, and a further hour elapsed before he en¬ 
tered the usual sitting-room. His face was pale, 
and his whole frame agitated. 

“ Our dear nephew!” exclaimed Charity. 

“ Our dear nephew1” uttered Prudence. 

“ You look ill, unhappy, what is it ? Your 
friend, Mr. Montford has been here this morn¬ 
ing, and I protest we rang a very peal upon your 
merits, enough to make your cheeks burn." 

“ You have destroyed me 1” exclaimed he. 

“ Destroyed you V* ejaculated Aunt Charity. 

“ Destroyed you 1” reiterated Aunt Prudence, 
an octave higher. 

“ See—read,” continued Vandyke, throwing a 
letter on the table, and himself into an arm-chair, 
“ read—read 1” 

“Dbar Mr. Browh, —My love of candor 
may possibly lead me to extremes. You have 
from time to time concealed from me the true 
state of your professional situation. That it is 
cheering I congratulate you, but out of the abun¬ 
dance of your recent pecuniary returns, you 
might have been induced to acknowledge your 
obligations to me on the 26th of last month, by 
an offer at least more honorable than that which 
I now discover to have been a subterfuge. I 
am still willing to remain your sincere friend. 

Horacjs Mostford.” 

We will not dwell on the scene which followed. 
Charity and Prudence, to do them justice, were 
as much distressed as Vandyke himself, but still 
protesting that as they had done all for the best, 
all was for the best. 

In the course of that day the artist wrote a let¬ 
ter to Horace Montford, enclosing five hundred 
dollars, which he had much ado to scrape to¬ 
gether, in which, as he could not forbear an ex¬ 
pression of scorn at the imputation of subterfuge, 
he manifested but little desire for further vindi¬ 
cation. This done, he turned his attention for 
the last time to the miniature of Fanny Pilking- 
ton, and it was some consolation to him to find 
that he had executed his task with a happy 
effect. 

But Vandyke passed a restless night; and 
rising early he proceeded to the neighborhood of 
Roxbury, where he had some professional en¬ 
gagement. He had not been long gone when 
Major Fleecer paid a visit to Prudence and 
Charity. Anxious as they were to repair their 
late mischief, they were rejoiced at the prompt 
attention of one so familiar with the great and 
wealthy, and desirous of turning this timely 
acquaintance to Vandyke's advantage. 

The firet subject of conversation was the loss 
of one of the nine boxes, at which the major ex¬ 
pressed a horror so theatrical that the ladies 


positively glowed with gratitude, and at once 
entered into the full history of the inadvertence 
of yesterday. 

“ And though,” said Charity, in continuation, 
“ Vandyke receives astonishing sums from 
prodigious persons, yet you must be aware. 
Major Fleecer—” 

" Major Fleecer 1” interposed Prudence. 

“ That there are times when the best gentle¬ 
man in the land might require a small matter 
from a friend. But Vandyke is as preud as Mr. 
Montford himself, we can tell him 1” 

“We can tell him 1” urged Prudence. 

“And the servant has directions this very 
morning for carrying this enclosure of five 
hundred dollars to his fickle companion.” 

“ Montford V* repeated the elegant Major 
Fleecer. “ What! Mr. Montford of—-of—” 

“ Dorchester,” said Prudence, with quickness. 

“ I have the honor,” proceeded the msjor, “ of 
the gentleman’s confidence, and I am thinking, 
ladies—” 

“Ah, if you would but think, dear Major 
Fleecer,” said Charity. 

“ 'Tis a pity peculiarities of temper on either 
side should interrupt so sincere a friendship. I 
will be the bearer of this letter myself. The mis¬ 
understanding I can reconcile, and trust me, 
dear ladies, 1 will do so.” 

On which the gratitude of the two ladies was 
again in a state of sublimation, and the rnsyor 
deposited the letter in his pocket with tnat pecu¬ 
liar sensation of delight only known to him who 
has resolved on a charitable action. 

“ And now,” said Charity, “you are of course 
aware, sir, of Mr. Montford's approaching union 
with Miss Pilkington *?” 

“ At one time I had reason to suspect it would 
have been all off,” replied the major, with inef¬ 
fable self-possession ; “ but de bonne foi t Mont¬ 
ford is to be married at last.” 

“ As you know her, we fancy we can afford 
you a little surprise, which—but did you major, 
ever see her miniature V* 

“ Never,” responded Major Fleecer, with great 
liveliness. 

“ Then we will indeed surprise you, Vandyke 
is away, and we think would not be angry. Will 
you step into his studio V* 

“ L)e bon gre V* exclaimed he, starting up. 
“I have just five minutes at your command.” 

Charity, with Prudence close at her heels, now 
descended to the lower apartment, and the 
major followed. 

“ Yes, here it is, major, here it is 1 ’ The key 
is in the lock of the secretary, how very fortu¬ 
nate 1 Here is the miniature of Miss Pilking- 
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(on. Did yon ever see anything more beautiful, 
major V’ 

“ No, not in ail my travels !” exclaimed Major 
Fleecer, as he received it tenderly in his hands. 
" What bewitching eyes—ah ! charming—charm¬ 
ing” And he tripped to the window more 
minutely to examine the treasure in question. 

But his attention appeared to be suddenly 
drawn aside by some half finished pictures at the 
other end of the room; to which having also 
drawn the observation of the ladies, he once 
again moved towards the secretary, and turning 
the key therein, exclaimed in a kind of mock 
heroic: 

“’Fore Heaven! we must consign the fair 
affiancee to her solitary chamber—there, there! 
And believe me, my dear ladies, without scandal, 
flesh and bicod would sometimes be safer under 
lock and key also, in this naughty town!” 

Charity here hid her face, and Prudence did 
the same. The party now broke up—the aunts 
to prepare for their morning walk—and the ma¬ 
jor, as he reminded them, to deliver Vandyke’s 
letter to Mr. Montford. 

Linked arm in arm, and happy in the con¬ 
sciousness not only of desiring all for the best, 
but having effected the same, the two sisters 
presently found themselves on the Common. 
Crossing this beautiful place they reached Beacon 
Street, when they simultaneously exclaimed : 

“ Bless us, hereabouts is the residence of Col. 
Egerton. How fortunate ! here is an opportuni¬ 
ty for thanking Mrs. Egerton for her attention to 
Vandyke—well, he deserves it. Marianna, too, 
6weet girl! and to convince her^ also, how con¬ 
stantly she is in his thoughts. It will be an error 
at least on the right side.” 

Repeating which, they mounted the steps, and 
each raising a hand to the knocker, took a joint 
share in a double rap. 

In due course they were ushered up the stair¬ 
case and into a small drawing room. Mrs. 
Egerton, who was occupied on some embroidery 
work, rose to receive her visitors, who weie 
slightly awed, but a smile from the mistress of 
the mansion restored them to self-possession. 

“Mrs. Egerton,” commenced Charity, “we 
have taken the liberty, as near relatives of Van¬ 
dyke, our nephew—our name is Pettycoat—Mrs. 
Colonel Egerton—” 

“Pettycoat, Mrs. Colonel Egerton,” added 
Prudence. 

“ To express how happy and proud we both 
are at the favors which you, and indeed your 
whole family have shown him. And as Vandyke 
never fails to mention this, wherever he may be, 
we are sure you must allow he feels it.” 


“ He feels it,” echoed Prudence. 

Mrs. Egerton’s attention was riveted, bnt Mrs. 
Egerton said not a word. 

“ Yon will, madame, be gratified to learn how 
greatly Vandyke is in request—and were it not 
so, we know very well, many and many would 
be the half hours he would contrive to look in on 
you and Col. Egerton, and Miss Marianna, nor 
think anything of it—we mean, not at all in a 
professional light.” 

Mrs. Egerton here rose, and with a dignity 
that might have become the brow of Jnno, said : 

“I may, perhaps, but imperfectly express my¬ 
self on an occasion which I feel to be so extra¬ 
ordinary. My surprise utterly disables me from 
that reply best fitting this occurrence. I have at 
least to beg that you will not consider it necessary 
to prolong this interview.” 

“ 0, indeed, Mrs. Egerton, the trouble is noth¬ 
ing,” answered Charity, not at all, comprehend¬ 
ing the personage befoie her. “ Ceremony with 
us must be quite out of the question. To speak 
the truth, we both hate it.” 

“ We both hate it,” said Prudence. 

At this moment a sprightly girl, lovely as 
Hebe, entered the room. Her cheek slightly 
glowed with surprise on beholding visitors. 

“ Miss Marianna Egerton, we presume,” pro¬ 
nounced Charity. “ How happy we both are in 
this testimony to the truth of Vandyke’s assertion 
—she is beautiful 1” 

“ Miss Egerton,” interrupted Mrs. Egerton, 
“ you will find me disengaged almost instantly— 
in the library, if you please.” 

And away glided the little goddess. 

“ Well, Mrs. Egerton, upon our words, we 
both declare, that you, as a mother we mean, 
must naturally feel great interest in that child; 
and to 6ee her happily married—for that is the 
word, after all—happily, we say—” 

“ Happily,” interposed Prudence. 

“ Must be jour great object on this side of the 
grave. And although we could never approve a 
young lady of rank, sacrificing that rank by 
marrying positively below her, yet if the choice 
be a gentleman born—for that is the main ques¬ 
tion—a gentleman born—” 

“ A gentleman born,” assisted Prudence. 

“ He takes, as it were, his natural position.” 

“ My eng igements,” interrupted Mrs. Egerton, 
in a hurried manner, as she rang the bell, “ to¬ 
tally forbid any extension of this proceeding.” 

A man servant immediately presented himself. 

“Nay, dear Mrs. Egerton, suffer U9 by no 
means to interfere with any of your domestic 
arrangements. Consider ns not quite as stran¬ 
gers for Vandyke’s sake.” 
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“Jenkins!” exclaimed Mrs. Egerton, in a 
tone of voice scarcely her own as she looked 
towards the servant. 

“Dear me, dear me I” ejaculated Prudence, 
at this moment, “ I protest it rains, rains like 
anything; but we must be going. How mon¬ 
strous unlucky, Mrs. Egerton. Stop! stop !" 

Uttering which she rushed to the drawing¬ 
room window, which was partly unclosed, and 
stepping into the balcony began to scream 
violently for a coach, as a hack carriage was at 
the very moment passing. 

“ Coach !" shouted Prudence. 

“Coach!" screamed Charity, who by this 
time had followed into the balcony. 

“Coach! here! here!" at Mrs. Colonel 
Egerton’s!" 

Mrs. Egerton had quitted the apartment. 
And now descending in precisely the same state 
of happiness they had entered, the two aunts 
stepped into the vehicle, and pursued their 
journey home. They soon reached Winter 
Street, and the exertions they had made during 
the day for their nephew’s advantage, produced 
them much satisfaction, so that they retired to rest 
in pleasing anticipation of the morrow. 

And the morrow came. Vandyke, more com¬ 
posed, yet far from happy, entered not his paint¬ 
ing room till the day was somewhat advanced, 
and was now about to proceed with some work 
of his pencil, when Horace Momford was 
announced. 

“Mr. Vandyke Brown," said he, almost 
fiercely, “ I present myself here on an occasion, 
which I at once declaro has given me more pain 
than any occurrence of my life. The affront 
which has been passed on a relation of my own, 
by an act which no ignorance con palliate, 
demands, sir, an atonement." 

Vandyke drew up like a crested serpent, and 
Momford thus went on: 

“ My words have reference to the family of 
Col. Egerton. Is it necessary, sir, to name that 
visit—application—I know not the terms 1 should 
use—which took place yesterday in Beacon 
Street, on your behalf, and I must conclude, 
with your sanction ?’* 

“ Yon will still proceed, sir, if you please," 
said Vandyke, calmly. “ As yet, your address 
is altogether unintelligible." 

Momford surveyed him for a moment in fixed 
astonishment, and then resumed: 

“ The transaction to which I allude was the 
expression of a familiarity on your part with the 
family of Col. Egerton, to which the nearest 
relative could scarcely in propriety be admitted 
—that you had an influence of no slight nature 


over the mind of his daughter—and bad actually 
advertised yourself her favored admirer." 

“Great God!" exclaimed Vandyke, “what 
is this ? Mr. Montford, 1 implore you, tell me 
who—where is the enemy who would thus 
destroy me?" 

Montford was for a moment undecided. 

“ The visit was from your relatives—the ladies 
now staying in your house.” 

“ My aunts ?" And he almost screamed in 
his distress. 

“Yes, Vandyke, here we arel" exclaimed 
Prudence, as the door opened, and discovered 
the indivisible sisters. “Here we are! Ah! 
Mr. Montford, we knew Major Eleecer would 
make all things comfortable again." 

“ Woman! woman !" vociferated Vandyke, 
“in mercy, tempt me no further." 

“ Tempt you, Vandyke ?" 

“ Tempt you, Vandyke ?" 

“ What is the meaning of this ?" continued 
the soboing Charity, “after the pains we both 
took to convince Mrs. Egerton how partial you 
were to the whole family. Have we not done 
everything for the best ?" 

Here Vandyke groaned from his heart’s core. 

“ And can you behave with so much harsh¬ 
ness, Mr. Montford, after the trouble the major 
has had in returning you that ugly loan of five 
hundred dollars as he did ?" 

“ Five hundred dollars as he did," energetically 
added Prudence. 

“ Major ?” demanded Montford. “ To whom 
do these ladies refer ?" 

“ To whom ? Why to Major Fleecer himself," 
cried the yet sobbing lady, “ who undertook to 
deliver Vandyke’s enclosure into your own 
hands. Surely, our request was an error on the 
right side." 

“ On the right side," wept Prudence. 

Vandyke could now scarcely be called him¬ 
self ; but gnashing his teeth, he thrust his hands 
violently through his abundant locks, and stared 
at vacancy. The other began to feel a spark of 
pity; he also began to suspect poor Vandyke 
had been the double victim of chance and 
design. 

“ Mr. Montford," said he, mournfully, “ it is 
no longer possible to contend against events 
which have so successfully conspired to my un¬ 
doing. That I have lost your regard would al¬ 
most render me indifferent to whatever con now 
befall me!" 

Tho two aunts here set np a cry so audible, 
that, had Momford attempted to speak, not a 
syllable could have been heard. At length, 
however, he said: 
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“ Mr. Brown, I may have been, yes, sincerely 
do I hope I have been wrong. Let me again 
have an opportunity of seeing you to-morrow. 
Come, I will take my miniature," added he, 
more privately, “ and to-morrow you shall know 
my opinion." 

Mechanically rising, Vandyke moved to the 
secretary, and unlocking it, passed his hand 
hastily over various articles within. 

“ The min—Miss—Mr. Montford—I know 
not—’’ And then as he scattered the said arti¬ 
cles on either side, “ Merciful Judge!" implored 
he, “ why am I tormented thus ? The minia¬ 
ture—the miniature of Miss Pilkington !" 

“ The miniature, Vandyke ?" clamored Aunt 
Charity. 

“The miniature, Vandyke!" cried Aunt 
Prudence. 

“ Free me from torture! Where is the thing, 
I ask?" At which ho would have rushed 
furiously towards them, but was withheld by 
Montford. 

Uniting in one piercing shriek, the two aunts 
dropped into the same chair. 

“Is it then lost?" demanded Montford. 

“ Lost ? Why all—ay, all is lost 1" shouted he, 
frantically. “ All life possessed or promised 1" 

“ For goodness sake, frighten us not so," said 
the weeping Charity. “ Miss Pilkington's pic¬ 
ture is not lost. We can tell that, and the major 
can tell that, for he locked it safe in the secretary 
with his own hands, and made a speech upon it, 
too, did the major.” 

“ The what ?—the who ?" screamed Vandyke. 
“ That ruffian cutpurso, for such I swear he is! 
Hear them—see them, sir, these women 1 Tell 
them 1 am driven from my home, my country—" 

Montford, really apprehensive something of a 
serious nature was about to happen, felt himself 
called on in pure humanity to interfere. He 
could no longer doubt the miniature had been 
stolen; but the loss of it, which at any other 
time would have called forth any powers which 
he himself possessed for playing the madman, 
was now forgotten in his anxiety for his friend. 

“No, Vandyke," he said, “your name, your 
reputation shall be spotless before the world, as 
I call Heaven to wituess I believe them." And 
he hurried the artist from the apartmeut. 

It would be quite needless to observe that our 
friends had seen the last of Major Fleecer. 

“I will not quit you till these wounds are 
closed." 

Such were the last words of Montford to 
Vandyke; and he was f<iithful to his pledge. 
All was again well, with this exception only—the 
artist could never be persuaded to resume his 


duties in the Egerton family. On the day before 
Montford*s marriage, Vandyke hastily entered 
his apartment, forcing into his grasp the regretted 
miniature. It had accidentally caught his eye 
at the window of a pawnbroker’s shop in Salem 
Street, whence he instantly recovered it, and so 
truly rejoiced were both friends, that they actually 
separated without one thought of the missing 
diamonds. The two aunts once again arrived at 
Pumpkinville without the loss of another box. 
Their quotidian occupation of doing “ all for the 
best" was for many months as much their delight 
as ever. Only one appeal could prevail, and the 
hour was come, assailed by the same malady, 
they expired on the same day, and were buried 
in the same grave. 

Vandyke Brown is still painting portraits in 
Boston. 


UNFORTUNATE SLURRING. 

A chorister of a country church lately made a 
sad mistake in the choice of a tune, there being 
a long slur in it, which came directly upon an un¬ 
fortunate word, which produced a startling etfect, 
namely: 

“ With reverence let the Mints appear. 

And bow-wow-wow before the Lord.” 

The clergyman’s little w is set pup, happening to 
catch the note, sung out his treble pipe, started 
the squire’s old Towser’s full bass, and in an 
instant the whole posse of dogs 6et up such a 
chorus that Handel’s hailstorm would have 
dwindled into mustard-seed in comparison.— 
Marne Farmer . 


SISTERLY DEVOTION. 

There is a young lady living in Saratoga, who 
has visited the grave of a sister every morning 
for three years. A more touching sight we have 
never seen, in this inconstaut and forgetful 
world, than this devout maiden kneeling to place 
flowers upon the green coverlid of a sisters 
“narrow bed," and to repeat her morning 
prayers, where none but God can hear them. 
There is a fanaticism of the affections which one 
cannot but reverence; and the scene we have al- 
lud d to makes the love of woman holy, even to 
iho»e whoso skepticism has become chronic.— N, 
Y. Ali/ror. 


SHARP PRACTICE. 

A deputy sheriff in Rochester, recently, having 
a warrant for a certain hack driver, went down 
to the drpot, where sat Jehu waiting for a pas¬ 
senger, and quietly saying that he was in a hurry 
to ride up to the jail, entered the hack and was 
whisked od. When Jehu reached the spot and 
let the deputy out, it was with some surprise that 
he learned from that functionary that he had bet¬ 
ter “come along." Jehu went along, and now 
muses over the effeminacy of deputy sheriffs and 
his own gullibility .—Trey Whig. 


An echo is the shadow of a sound, a voice 
without a mouth, a word without a tongue. 
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STELLA—A BALLAD. 


BT JAMBS I BAN SLUM FITTS. 


Stands a tombstone in the meadow, 

Gleaming ghastly white, 

On a grass-mound lies its shadow 
Through the lonely night: 

Day and night the shadow lieth 
On me like a pall, 

And my weary spirit sigheth 
Sighs continual; 

For beneath the grass-mound sleepeth 
She who loved me beet, 

And the stone its record keepeth, 

“ Stella—gone to rest!” 

•Days a-gone, in Merrie England 
Dwelt the Bari Le Heine, 

Richest noble in that king-land. 

Haughtiest, too, l ween! 

Acres broad composed his manor, 

Strong his castle towers; 

Never his victorious banner 
Bowed to hostile powers: 

Yet I envied not his splendor, 

Envied not his pride, 

Only wished to know the tender 
Stella as my bride. 

Scoffed the earl the fervent passion 
Which I dared reveal: 

** Thlnkeet thou, ignoble, rash one, 

’Tis for Stella's weal 
Thus to wed a peasant nameless? 

Get thee hence!" I smiled; 

Though untitled, I was blameless, e 

Heart alf undefiled; 

And that night his cherished daughter 
Far from Heine I bore, 

Sailing o'er Atlantic water 
To a western shore. 

Lived we there in peace together 
For a season brief; 

Till the hostile wintry weather, 

Till the fhll of leaf: 

0, how blest that sweet fruition, 

Far too sweet to last! 

0, how sad that dark transition! 

Joy was quick o'erpast: 

Was it that I loved thee, Stella, 

With a love too high, 

That, on earth no more a dweller, 

Thou hadst need to die? 

Came the Winter, black and surly, 

With his howling storms; 

Faded then my star fhll early, 

Faded from my arms: 

Cherished one,! death's cruel ravage 
Spares not early bloom: 

Thou wast stricken In this savage, 

Stern New England home. 

This is why the tombstone shineth 
By the lonely shore, 

Why my heart in grief repineth, 

Hopeless evermore. 


There is nothing like a fixed, steady aim. It 
dignifies your nature, and ensures success. 

33 


THE SPAEWIFE OF GLEN-DEARG. 


BT MBS. J. D. BALDWIN. 


Topics, like times, are apt to become common 
by frequent use, “ and none save a donkey,” bays 
a late writer, 11 would pitch npon tabes whistled 
by cabmen, and try to pass them off as his own 
fancies” Thus is it with the romance of history, 
especially that of the Highlands; before Scott’s 
day, a rich mine for original matter—since then, 
worn threadbare by modern romancers, who, 
taking a fancy to the primitive manners and cos- 
toms of these remote regions, have vainly imag¬ 
ined the public would never weary of them—only 
to find where they would bring a killed Hig£ 
lander forward as a novelty, that the market had 
been forestalled. Yet have I, as a descendant 
of those who once wore plaid, and plume, and 
sporan, still a lingering fancy to add occasionally 
a fresh stone to the cairn—going back to the 
days of the knights of Stirling, of clanship, and 
claymores. 

At the time in which oar story is laid, it was 
the custom when the might of the feudal aris¬ 
tocracy controlled the people’s rights—insulting 
at will, and with impunity, the royal burghs of 
Scotland—for these to elect their chief magis¬ 
trate, or provost, not, as in the present day, from 
out the order of its shop keepers, but to select 
some powerful noble, who was expected, on 
being chosen to the pre-eminence, to stand their 
| friend at court in all matters that concerned the 
public weal. Many of these barons made their 
clans pay dearly for their protection, availing 
themselves of their retainers’ dependence in an 
unjustifiable degree, obtaining laige grants of 
lands, etc. Still, there were others of the great 
chiefs satisfied with the powerful aid afforded by 
their clans in their feudal quarrels; and of this 
class were the great Earls of March and Dong- 
las, who accepted the services of their followers 
without scruple, repaying them by grants of ten¬ 
ements belonging to the burgh, which they had 
won either by arguments in the council, or deeds 
of daring in the field. 

Among the lesser barons, as the MacKe&ns, 
the MacKenzies and MacGregors—men whose 
great personal strength, and feats of prowess, 
rendered them feared and lawless—some there 
were who lived turbulent and dangerous lives, 
holding it a shame to want for aught that might 
be had for the taking. Their neighbors in the 
Lowland line, desirous to enjoy either lives or 
property in quiet, were in the habit of paying a 
sort of compromise, either in cattle or protection 
money—it being no unusual occurrence for these 
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lawless caterans to drive off to their Highland 
fastness a hundred and fifty head of cattle in a 
drove, over night, from each as accounted such 
compromise dishonorable. These droves were 
often disposed of, at the fair of Stirling Brig, to 
the Lowlanders, and it was on the day following 
the fair that our story begins. 

A Highlander is never so happy as on such 
occasions, especially if the market is brisk. 
Moreover, the difficult trade of driving cattle 
over wild tracts of country suited the Gael as 
well as that of war, according, as it did, with their 
habits of patient endurance and migratory exer¬ 
tion. Economical in their habits, a few hand¬ 
fuls of oat-meal completed their victualling 
equipment; while their skene-dhu , or dirk, stuck 
hi their belt, and cudgel to urge on the cattle, 
were their only outfit. To the Celt, there was a 
variety in the journey that exercised alike his 
love of action and natural cariosity. One of this 
class, one who prided himself as much in follow¬ 
ing a drove of cattle as he would have felt in 
following the banner of his feudal lord, had set 
out with a drove that had found their way mys¬ 
teriously from Monterth castle to his native High¬ 
lands, and, sold the day previous at the fair, he 
was now about to drive to the Lowland line for 
the shambles. 

Not a Glunamit among them all at the fair had 
cocked his bine bonnet as knowingly as Jamie 
Lachlan, certain as he was that young Jessie 
Bonne would have given brooch and kirtle to 
have been sore that he would pass by Stirling 
Brig on the morrow, that she might journey on 
*o Falkirk under his escort—such being the 
primitive manners of these simple minded 
people. 

Jamie had not proceeded more than a mile on 
4us way, when arrested by a shrill voice calling 
upon him to stop. Brave as he was, yet his 
bear* ceased its pulsations as the thought flashed 
•upon him that he was crossing the haunted 
Glen-dearg. Jamie would have rushed fearlessly 
upon an enemy in battle, as a wild bull upon 
fixed bayonets, at his chiefs bidding; yet now 
he quailed before a visionary terror, as looking 
round upon the scene, be could not but admit it 
well chosen for the abode of the prophesying 
spirit known for many a mile around as the 
fipaewifeof Glen-dearg. Again his name was 
called in a wild and thrilling tone. 

“Stay a bit, Jamie Lachlan—bide a blink, 
will ye V* • 

“ Who am ye, an' what do ye spear V* 

“ Just to wish ye luck on yer journey, an' a 
safe return hame,” answered the voice. And 
the speaker, a tall, wild-looking female, rose 


from behind the rocks that had concealed her 
from view. 

Large and black eyes looked ont from beneath 
her curch, or hood, as with a long, fearless stride 
she advanced, flinging back the bright tartan in 
which the scarlet of the cloudJrerry predom¬ 
inated. Jamie and his comrade, Michael Donne 
(the brother of Jessie), drew instinctively nearer, 
as if for mutual protection, each endeavoring to 
collect his scattered ideas as a few bold strides 
brought the spaewife before them. 

“ Stay, Jamie Lachlan, bide a wee, an* cross 
my palm for lack, the morn.’* 

While mentally asking “ what oul^-warld 
cantrip will she do to the cattle, I wonder?** he 
put a small silver coin in her hand. But not of 
the cattle was she thinking just then, as with a 
ghastly look she stood apart, her eyes glaring 
wildly, as she exclaimed ; 

“ Ohonari 1 Ohonari! Not all Saint Mungo’s 
charms can save ye frae bluid-shed, gin ye cross 
the caree o* Stirlmg, the day V* 

“ For shame, Moll! to try to deter me, an* I 
sold bae been at Stirling Brig already.” 

“ I tell ye there’s bloid on yer hand, an* bluid 
on yer skene dhu ; so pass not by Stirling Cas¬ 
tle, nor gae to Falkirk the day, Jamie.” 

The young Highlander essayed to langh; but 
his comrade reminding him that few, very few, 
of toll’s predictions fell to the ground, the 
caimy Celt asked: 

“ Even gin ye see bluid on my dirk, do ye see 
my winding sheet, to the fore ?'* 

“ Na, na, ye will na be hurt yersel*, but ye will 
spill gentle bluid the day, Jamie. Ye will be 
saved in the sanctuary, bnt none the less rich an* 
red is the gentle blnid that I see in the clear 
sunlight on yer skene dhn. Ye need na snort, 
Jamie Lachlan. 1 wish ye wad nae gang to 
Falkirk the day—though gang ye will, here's a 
godspeed to ye !** 

“An* here's a bit siller for yer caution, Moll— 
though I’m thinkin* were some o' the sprack. lads 
o' Dumfries-shire to catch ye out o' Glen dearg, 
neither Eskdale callant, nor Liddesdale fighting 
Charlie, nor Lustruther bairn, nor Lockerly lad, 
conld save ye frae a Scotch dyke, or a seat on 
the ducking-stool, tak’ my certie, fort!” 

“And what gars Moll o’ the Glen for Scotch 
dyke or callant ? Has she nae the taish-a-tarach 
(second sight) to steer her clear o* either ?” 

Still, she took the small silver coin with which 
he crossed her palm, without resenting the rather 
depreciating manner in which it was bestowed, 
disappearing as suddenly behind the rocks as she 
had before interrupted their progress. 

“ Troth, an* I wish some o* the Liddesdale 
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lads had the drownin’ of the aold witch, I do! 
To threep down on me that gentle bluid lay on 
my skene dhu, the day! Deil a warlock that ever 
scudded o' nights on a broomstick through 
Dymayett, ever got a body into mair trouble 
than auld Moll o’ Tamahourich, now she’s set 
up for Spaewife o’ Glen-dcarg.” 

Thus saying, Jamie drove on his cattle. He 
was in the greater haste, that the sun had now 
fairly risen, and he and Michael were eager to 
meet Jessie, whom they knew was by this time 
awaiting them at Stirling Brig. 

Our youog Highlanders had traversed the 
grassy wilds of Liddesdale, and were progress¬ 
ing on towards Stirling, when sounds of unusual 
bustle broke upon them. Horns were blown; 
and as they neared the town, they saw plaids 
fluttering, and the Highland clans of Armandale 
hastening onward, on both sides the river, as 
Scotland’s rampant lion on his shield of gold was 
flung to the breeze, floating from the towers of 
Stirling Castle. 

As our wavfarers approached the bridge, they 
were met by Jessie Donne. She had been sitting 
for some time on a stone, awaiting their ap¬ 
proach. And here it will be necessary to trace 
back the events that caused the simple Highland 
maiden to be so far from her mountain home. 

Jessie Donne was the foster sister of the young 
countess Elizabeth of Dunbar, so lately wedded, 
then separated, even from the altar, from her 
princely husband, the young Duke of Rothsay. 
Much attached to her noble mistress, Jessie pre¬ 
ferred remaining in her service to returning to 
her Highland home and the rude society of its 
Gaelic caterans and drovers. She had obtained 
permission to visit an uncle in Falkirk, bad 
made an appointment with her brother the pre¬ 
vious day, at the fair, to go in his company, and 
had passed the night in the hospital of the 
Dominican convent, by token that she had 
brought an offering for the altar from the Count¬ 
ess of Dunbar. 8he wore the blue tartan of the 
March clan, but was better appointed than young 
females of her grade—her well-fitting jacket fas¬ 
tening with silver buttons, while a small chain or 
cross of the same bright metal hung suspended 
from her neck. Her blue fringed petticoats were 
short, showing the silver-tasselled garters and 
scarlet hose that encased her well-turned ankle, 
as well as the neat-fitting buskins of Spanish 
leather. 

Wholly unlike the coarse-featured boys of 
Drover Donne’s family, Jessie bore a decided 
likeness, both in person and manners, to her 
young and noble mistress—having the bright 
eyes, white teeth, brilliant complexion and sunny 


smile of Elizabeth of Dunbar—her arch smile 
and dimpled chin bearing the character of the 
earl’s in his sunny moments. Indeed, so like 
was she to the noble Lady Elizabeth, in her fair 
complexion, luxuriant brown curls, and delicate 
features, that Jessie Donne was much more com¬ 
monly known as Jessie McCombich (child of my 
friend), it being well remembered that her 
mother, whq had been a serving damsel of the 
late Countess of March, before her somewhat 
sudden marriage to old Michael Donne, had 
been the most beautiful lass that bloomed in the 
distant wilds of Ben-Lomond. 

Just as Jessie had shook hands with her brother 
Michael and his friend, Jamie Lachlan, th$ 
youthful trio were startled with a shout of— 
“Place there! Make way for the Duke of 
Rothsay l” 

"Nay, drive not the cattle helter skelter on 
my score. But what have we here?—pretty 
little Jessie McCombich 1” 

Gladly would the young girl have escaped ; for 
had a lightning bolt from heaven fallen at her 
feet, she had not trembled more than when, on 
looking up, she saw in the prince’s companion 
the grim Archibald of Douglas—the dreaded 
earl whom all knew by his swart complexion, 
bull’s-hide coat, and unmistakable air of indom¬ 
itable pride. 

The prince was seated on a noble Arabian 
steed that he managed with easy grace. His 
apparel was rich, his limbs slight and graceful, 
his face handsome, though lines of care were 
graven on his young brow, and his cheek was 
pale, albeit now lit up with a pleased smile as he 
recognized the foster sister of Elizabeth of Dunbar. 

Rothsay had noted the look of haggard fear 
that paled the ,young girl’s brow as her glance 
encountered his stern-visaged father-in-law; and 
turning his pleased look from her, bent it con¬ 
temptuously on the terrible earl, as, bidding her 
approach, he asked if she were just from Bute. 

Fain would Jessie Donne have spoken of her 
young mistress, but in presence of the grim 
Douglas, it might not be. 

“ I came to Stirling, please your highness, to 
the fair, and stayed last night at the Dominican 
convent. More, it would not be fitting your 
grace to ask, nor the serving maid of the Count¬ 
ess of March to tell.” 

“ By my dukedom! but you coy it finely for a 
damsel travelling the highway with a troop of 
drovers!” 

The frightened girl here hoped to escape, but 
the duke’s humor was not to be thwarted. 

"I must have that blue shoulder-knot of 
yours, Jessie, to wear the colors of Dunbar and 
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March for the daj. So hand it here, my pretty 
Brandannes.''* 

Trembling and blushing, Jessie loosened it 
from the fastening brooch and timidly presented 
it to the wilful duke. 

“ Handsomely done! Now take Rothsay's 
purse in return 1” And he fastened the azure 
knot in his breast. 

A darkness as of midnight gathered on the 
dreaded Douglas's brow on seeing the colors of 
March thus taken in bravado by his contemptu¬ 
ous son-in-law, and placed in triumph in his 
breast; and an exclamation of wrath burst in a 
fierce growl—though inarticulate, still so por¬ 
tentous that all around trembled. 

“ O, I crave pardon, my lord! I see the riders 
of Dunbar, and will haste to meet the noble Earl 
of March,” was the only and scornful notice 
taken by the prince, who setting Bpurs to his 
horse, the beautiful animal bounded in the air; 
then curvetting, while his accomplished rider 
gracefully handled the reins, suddenly Bet off 
with the speed of the lapwing for the castle. 

The fiery Earl of March and haughty Douglas 
had returned, each from his own strong fortilace, 
to Stirling. Robert of Scotland, the second of 
the ill-fated Stuart race, bad in their absence lis¬ 
tened, though impatiently, to his brother, whom 
he had created Duke of Albany, albeit his own 
title, before ascending the Scottish throne, was 
simply that of Earl of Carrick. The dnke had 
long endeavored to Sow dissensions between the 
king and his son David, Duke of Rothsay, a 
young man of high spirit and talent, on whom 
the fond father had bestowed the first title of 
ducal rank ever known in Scotland. Much had 
the austere court and sedate country been dis¬ 
turbed, of late, by rumors of the young prince's 
fugitive amours—the more, that the handsome 
stripling had been some months a married man. 
Yet many there were, over whom his joyous 
temper and graciousness had obtained an influ¬ 
ence, who made an excuse for his every derelic¬ 
tion in the marriage-bond itself; the hand of 
the pleasure-loving heir-apparent having been 
virtually put up U\ the highest bidder, through 
the machinations of his Uncle Albany. Con¬ 
tracted to Elizabeth of Dunbar, the beautiful 
daughter of the Earl of March, the young Roth- 
say had become fondly attached to his prospective 
bride; while an alliance with the powerful earl, 
who possessed the greater part of the eastern 
frontier, augured well for the firmer cementing of 
the Scottish throne. 

But if the feeble old king thought to raise the 

* “ Brandannes.” The appellation given to the inhab¬ 
itants of the Isle of Bnte.— Dr. Leydtn. 


young Countess of Dunbar to share it with his 
son, he little knew the vindictive spirit of the re¬ 
sentful and terrible Archibald, Earl of Douglas. 
Nearly related to the throne, his present countess 
being the monarch's eldest daughter, the great 
earl was alike to be feared from the extent of his 
lands, and the high offices of state with which he 
was invested, as well as his personal qualities of 
wisdom and valor, his indomitable pride, and 
feudal love of power. 

Keeping studiously aloof from court until 
after the espousals of the prince with the Count¬ 
ess of Dunbar, proudly postponing all voice in 
the negotiations, to show that they could not be 
concluded legally without it, he then stepped 
forward, offering his own daughter Marjory, a 
raw-boned, gawky woman, much older than the 
prince, with a dower far surpassing that tendered 
by the Earl of March. And this iniquitous 
proposal, influenced by cupidity and a fear of 
Douglas, Albany prevailed upon the king to ac¬ 
cept. The beautiful young Countess of Dunbar 
was sent home, without even offering an apology, 
and her husband, while protesting against the 
rite, wedded to a woman he could not love. 

Deeply resenting the affront put upon himself, 
as well as the wrong done his lovely daughter, 
the fiery Earl of March retired to his grim forti¬ 
lace in the Isle of Bute, where, if he meditated 
revenge, his great influence along the English 
frontier could place it in his power. In the 
meantime, the young David of Rothsay, in¬ 
censed at the sacrifice of his inclinations, took 
his own peculiar mode of venting his dis¬ 
pleasure by treating his hard-featured, grim- 
visaged wife with open neglect, and his danger¬ 
ous and formidable father-in-law with as undis¬ 
guised contempt—showing no regard whatever 
to the remonstrances of his Uncle Albany or the 
feeble old king, and thinking his father influenced 
over much by his young wife, Queen Annabella, 
a beautiful and high-spirited woman, a daughter 
of the lordly house of Drummond—her ener¬ 
getic counsels being generally conveyed to the old 
king through her supple medium, Albany. Rob¬ 
ert’s feeble mind, like the chameleon, reflected 
generally the coloring of his brother's firmer 
mind; but now he was wearied of the disagree¬ 
able theme, and on hearing the horns announce 
the arrival of some feudal lord, he arose, and 
limping to reach the window, remarked impa¬ 
tiently : “ Enough of this subject; Rothsay has 
none of the defects you or the queen attribute to 
him.” Then finding that the riders had entered 
the gate, he added: * 

“ Your station commands a view of the court. 
Is that Douglas or Rothsay !” 
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“ Neither—but the Earl of March.” 

“ Has he a number of followers ?” asked the 
feeble king. But while he jet spoke, the gallant 
Earl of March entered the apartment, habited in 
the ordinary riding-dress of the time, wearing 
only his dirk in his belt—the page who bore his 
sword being left in the ante-chamber with the 
grooms. 

His violet blue eyes bright as a falcon’s, his 
profusion of dark chestnut curls falling grace¬ 
fully round his fair brow and handsome face, the 
tall, well-built noble advanced courteously into 
the royal presence. Bending low before the 
king, his pleasant countenance yet wore a look 
of care, and his brow firmly knit as his glance 
fell on the perfidious, shifting Albany, showing 
traces of a hasty temper by no means unusual in 
a powerful fendal lord of the day. 

“ You have been long absent from our coun¬ 
cils, cousin of Dunbar, and much it glads me to 
see yon back in Stirling/’ 

“ I had thought my place at court supplied 
by a more acceptable councillor.” 

“Na,na, George. Evil tidings there be of 
the unruly Highland dans breaking into open 
rebellion. Surely this is no time for George 
Randolph to desert the descendant of the Bruce V* 

“And cannot Archibald of Douglas protect 
his king from his own Highland £erne ?” 

He had come with the purpose of bidding the • 
king farewell. Ere returning to Bute, he re¬ 
nounced his allegiance, living apart in his own 
feudal territories. King Robert, meantime, lit¬ 
tle aware of what was passing in the earl’s 
mind, was congratulating himself that he had 
come to court, as of old, to enter into the state’s 
councils. 

“ Right glad am I that you have come to-day, 
since Rothsay will himself preside in court, when 
you will see that he lacks neither in capadty in 
council, nor friendly greeting to a valued friend.” 

The earl’s haughty lips curved, and his proud 
brow wore a smile; he saw through the feeble 
stratagem to while his thoughts from the past. 
Neither knew that Rothsay was at that mo¬ 
ment on the road to Falkirk, in pursuit of our 
Highland drovers and fair Jessie Donne— 
troubling his princely head very little about 
either grim Douglas or fiery George of Dunbar. 

While Michael Donne had remained near his 
sister, Jamie Lachlan had leisurely driven the 
cattle on towards Falkirk. During this tem¬ 
porary separation of the young friends, Jamie’s 
mind was filled with unpleasant and conflicting 
thoughts. “ How came the Duke o’ Rothsay to 
recognize Jessie sae soon!—he, the arrantest 
neer-do-weel in braid Scotland!”—forgetting that 


the prince had often seen her when visiting Dun¬ 
bar Castle. 

While conjecture was busy with our young 
Highlander, a young noble of the court, Earl 
Beaton, rode up, calling out: 

“I say, Jock o* the Glen!—where is the 
wench, Jessie McCombich ?” 

“ Gin ye mean Jessie Donne, she’s just a wee 
blink beyont, wi’ her blither. But what gars ye 
ask?” 

“ Hold your cat-o’-mountain tongue, for a 
lazy lurdane that ye are 1” was the rather unsat¬ 
isfactory reply given by the young noble, who, 
reining up his horse, spoke a few words in an 
undertone to a slight, graceful rider, who with 
bonnet pulled over his face, and enveloped in 
the folds of the mantle (a practice much resorted 
to by the gallants of the day, when in search of 
forbidden adventure), seemed to wish to avoid 
recognition. 

At this moment Michael and Jessie Donne 
appeared, crossing the common that skirted the 
highway. 

“Ah, there comes my Brandannes linnet!” 
said the muffled gentleman, who, though un¬ 
known to Jamie, he easily guessed to be of high 
rank by the respect shown by his followers, and 
his own easy, indifferent manner of receiving it. 

“ Fair linnet,” he said, as the brother and 
sister approached, “I would fain believe that 
you see through my incognito, and comprehend 
the motive ?” 

“ I cannot comprehend it, my lord; but seeing 
our pace must be slow, would crave that you 
pass on, and let us pursue our way in peace.” 

“ No other time so propitious as the present, 
pretty Jessie. I would ask what news you bring 
from Bute 1” 

“ If your grace will but go to the Dominican 
convent, you can hear all you wish from a source 
more befitting the speech of your father’s 
son.” 

“ Pray let my father’s son be the best judge 
thereof, fair croaker,” returned her persevering 
tormentor, whose rank appeared to place him 
beyond ceremony in addressing all around. 

“ The bright lapwing was stricken down, for 
that its soaring hopes would mate with the young 
eagle ; yet may the lapwing raise its graceful 
head again, mating with its own kind. Where 
it but droops awhile, in solitary grandeur, the 
poor linnet would droop and die,” spoke the fair 
girl, though with a smile so arch, and a mien so 
proudly regal, that Rothsay felt reproved (for it 
was he). 

Yet vexed at being thwarted, he merely said; 
“Gallantly retorted, my Brandannes linnet!” 
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Then adding a word in an under tone to the 
young Lord Beaton, he turned rein, and followed 
by a page and groom, set spurs to his horse, and 
with speed of the lance-fly, returned to Stirling. 

Passing by the Earl of March with the swift¬ 
ness of a greyhound—not daring to encounter 
the steady gaze of the haughty noble, the peace 
of whose family he had sufficiently betrayed by 
wedding one daughter, without planning the ruin 
of the other—March muttered, as he looked 
after him: 

“And this is the welcome the unmannered 
boy gives to George of Dunbar!” 

And the prince speculated after this wise: 

“And where am I to bestow Jessie, if Beaton 
succeeds in smuggling her through Stirling ? I 
cannot bring her here; the prior will receive no 
such contraband wares in the abbey. Then 
should March learn that I waylaid the wench! 
But above all else, that I should, have been dolt 
enough to trust the emprise to Beaton, and he 
such a born reprobate V* 

Our story is soon ended. Jamie Lachlan, not 
liking the motive that induced the young Lord 
Beaton to follow, drove on his cattle with a 
moody brow—the more that the youthful noble, 
throwing his reins to a page, and springing to 
the ground, walked for some distance at Jessie’s 
side. We will give a portion of his conversation, 
that was unheard by the drover—the manage¬ 
ment of his cattle requiring all his care: 

“ Know ye not, Jessie, that the duke’s mar¬ 
riage to Marjory Douglas is informal ?” 

“And what is that to me ?” 

“ Simply that they being cousins, a dispensa¬ 
tion from Rome can be obtained; and that beauty 
inferior to yours, Jessie, raised Catharine Logie 
to the Bruce's throne, or history lies.” 

“And think you, Lord Beaton, that the Prince 
of Scotland is so demented as to neither fear the 
Douglas, nor the as powerful Earl of March ?” 

“ There is a prophecy that the crown shall 
descend to a mountain maid ?” 

“ Yes, but of noble birth—” 

“And such are you !” he interrupted. “ The 
young flower of Ben-Lomond’s cheek flushes and 
his heart palsates with the same pure life-current 
that heaves the proud breast of Elizabeth of 
Dunbar.” 

Evincing no surprise, yet the fair girl’s beau¬ 
tiful brow contracted with disapprobation as she 
replied: 

“ Dreams, all! And now, Lord Beaton, since 
we are near the monastery, I pray that you re¬ 
frain from bringing, by your unwished presence, 
either disgrace to me, or farther scandal to your 
dissipated master.” 


In a moment the young lord’s courtly manner 
changed to a tone bold, haughty and determined. 

“You return with me, Jessie 1 Rothsay so 
wills it, and I am not the laggard to refuse his 
bidding at a herdsman’s word.” 

Thus saying, and beckoning to his groom, he 
laid his hand resolutely on her shoulder, just as 
the dust in the road clearing away, showed a 
gallant band of horsemen approaching, the boar’s 
head of Dunbar floating on their standard. 

“ *Tis March!” shouted Beaton. “ Now for 
the monastery!” 

But before he could reach the outer hospital, a 
hand of iron was thrust in his face, and Jamie 
Lachlan, who had seen him throw his mantle 
round Jessie’s head, ere bearing her from the 
road, drawing the dirk from his belt, plunged it 
to the hilt in the young noble’s breast, who, re¬ 
laxing his clasp, fell with a glazing eye and 
quivering lips on the blood-sprinkled heather; 
while the athletic Highlander, not aware whose 
was the approaching standard, sped onward, 
bearing her he had rescued along to the sanc¬ 
tuary, where he vigorously rang the bell. 

Often m after years would our Highland 
Jamie recall the spaewife’s prophecy—when he 
had become the possessor of a grim tower, with 
a thousand acr^s of barren heath, on the eastern 
frontier, well knowing that his strongest castle 
and broad lands would have been freely given by 
George of March, if asked, by him who had per¬ 
illed life to save the sweet Blandannes linnet 
from Duke Rothsay’s power. That unfortunate 
prince dying young, and his brother James fill¬ 
ing the throne, our erewhile drover, thanks to 
his noble patron George Dunbar, became pro¬ 
vost, when he often interposed his authority to 
save from the threatened peril of the ducking- 
stool his ancient prophesying triend, Thk 
Spaewife of Glbn-deabg. 


STREET EDUCATION. 

A city missionary visited an unhappy young 
man in our jail, waiting his trial for a State 
prison crime. “ Sir,” said the prisoner, tears 
running down his cheeks, “ I had a good home 
education; it was my street education that ruined 
me. I used to slip out of the house and go off 
with the boys; in the street 1 learned to lounge; 
learned to swear, to smoke, to gamble and to 
pilfer. O, sir, it is in the street that evil lurks to 
work the ruin of the young !”—Presbyterian 
Recorder. 


BROKEN FRIENDSHIP. 

Alas! they had been friends In youth, 

Bat whispering tongues can poison truth; 

And constancy lives in realms above, 

And life is thorny, and youth is vain; 

And to be wroth with one we lore. 

Doth work like madness on the brain. 

Oolemma 
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BT ESTHER BERKS. 


If any one had wanted to find Eva Arnold, 
they would have had to look behind a shady and 
fragrant hedge of wild roses and grape vines. 
Therethe witch, as her brother Allen called 
her, with a book in her hand, and wonderful to 
relate, a grave look upon her face. But it was 
evident that the book had very little to do with 
the expression of her face, for she seemed scarce¬ 
ly conscious that she held it. 

“ I do wonder if that tradition about our family 
is true. I will ask grandmother all about it when 
I see her.” 

Eva’s musing was interrupted by the appear¬ 
ance of a head, through a gap in the hedge. The 
head rather resembled a brigand’s with its luxu¬ 
riant masses of coal black hair, bnt the face, dark 
though it was, was too pleasant-looking to belong 
to a brigand. Allen Arnold’s body followed his 
head to the other side of the hedge, where he 
seated himself by the side of his sister. 

“ What are you doing now, you little mischief?” 

“If you refer to me,” said Eva, demurely, 
“ I’m moralizing.” 

“ Moralizing I I much doubt if you know the 
meaning of the word, my little sister.” 

“ If I haven’t been to college, I know some¬ 
thing,” retorted Eva. 11 But only think, Allen, 
Gerty Wayland will be here to-morrow to spend 
the rest of the vacation with me. How glad I 
shall be, and you will too, for I know you can’t 
help falling in love with her.” 

“ My dear little sister,” said Allen, lazily, as 
he tore in pieces a wild rose, “ what nonsensical 
ideas will get into your head. As if I could fall 
in love with a red-headed divinity. A perfectly 
absurd idea, mademoiselle.” 

“ You mustn’t call her red-headed, Allen, for 
she is not that. Her hair is a light, golden color, 
and all the girls admire it very much.” 

“ Yes, I understand; all heroines in novels 
have golden ringlets. But you must get some 
one else to play the hero besides me.” 

“ Good-by, you great bunch of self-conceit 
and vanity,” said Eva, as she mischievously 
bounded over the low hedge, and ran towards the 
house, leaving Allen stretched upon the grass. 

“ I do wonder if that tradition is true,” said 
little Eva, again, just as she was about to sink to 
sleep. “ If it is true, and the shoes are yet in 
existence, I will borrow or steal them, and that 
as soon as possible.” 

A great cloud of dust, and a great rattle of 
wheels heralded the approach of the coach. And 


in that coach was Eva’s long-looked-for school¬ 
mate, Gertrude Wayland. At the gate of Farmer 
Arnold’s substantial mansion stood Eva, waiting 
eagerly to catch the first glimpse of her friend. 
Her brother Allen, hidden in a secure nook, was 
also looking out with no little curiosity to see 
the red-haired divinity, so much vaunted by his 
sister. He would have been rather ashamed to 
have been detected by Eva, especially when all 
the ill-natured things he had said about her 
friend rose up before him. 

A tall, slight, delicate figure, with a- certain air 
of quietness and dignity about it, descended from 
the coach. Allen staid just long enough to wit¬ 
ness the warm greeting between the divinity and 
his sister, and then he hurried away lest some 
one should observe and betray him. 

“ After all,” said he to himself, as be walked 
towards the brook with his fishing apparatus un¬ 
der his arm, “ I did not dislike the looks of her as 
much aa I thoughtT shlbuld, but that is no reason 
that I should fall in love with her.” And Allen, 
who had no small share of vanity, langhed aloud. 

He did not return till evening, and then being 
weary with his day’s work, he crept into the 
parlor in the summer twilight, and seated him¬ 
self comfortably in a great rocking-chair, for 
Allen by no means despised the comfortable 
things of this world. He had come in quite sofUy, 
and as there was no movement in the room, he 
fancied that he was alone. He was in the midst 
of a reverie, when suddenly he heard a low voice 
in the further corner of the apartment; he fancied 
it was the sweetest voice he had ever heard, and 
though the song was a familiar one, and the 
voice of the singer was very low, as if she were 
only singing for her own amusement, yet to 
Allen’s really fine musical ear, it sounded better, 
infinitely better, than the most fashionable music 
he had ever heard. Just as the song was finished, 
the singer rose from her dark corner and passed 
out of the door, almost brushing Allen in her 
passage. * 

“ Heigho,” said Allen, to himself, “ that’s the 
divinity I suppose. But what a splendid voice! 
It almost compensates for the red hair. I’ll ask 
her to sing these summer evenings. No, I wont 
either, for I dare say she’s like most other singers* 
must be teased and teased until one is tired to 
death. I’ll not trouble myself about her.” 


" Now, Allen, I’ve caught you at last,” cried 
Eva, triumphantly, as she discovered her brother 
reading under the favorite hedge. “ Now stand 
up and let me introduce you to my. friend Gerty, 
the best of schoolmates.” 

Allen arose and greeted the divinity in the 
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graceful and self-possessed manner natural to him. 
For the first time he had a full view of her face 
by the morning light. It was not a beautiful 
face, not even a pleasing face at first sight, and 
Allen was a keen admirtr of beauty; but it was 
a peculiar face, such a one ad makes an impression 
upon one's mind not easily forgotten. Eva's 
face was flushed with her morning walk, but 
Gertrude's was remarkably pale; there was, too, 
a soberness and dignity about her, which was 
entirely a stranger to Eva's character. Allen, as 
he entered with much politeness though with 
little zeal into a conversation in which Eva took 
the principal share, secretly wondered how two 
sach dissimilar characters could have formed 
such a close friendship. But he concluded that 
there was no accounting for women's whims. 

“You must drive us over to grandmother's 
to day, Allen,'' said Eva. “ I positively must 
go there to-day." , 

“ And why to-day, most unaccountable little 
sister 1" 

“ For certain reasons of my own, which I shall 
not tell you. You would only laugh at me if I 
did." 

“Well, then, if that is the case, I will drive 
you over, and as women never can keep a secret, 
in the course of time your's will come out, and 
then I shall have my laugh." 

“ Agreed," said Eve, “ only drive us over." 

It was a pleasant drive of five or six miles, yet 
Allen, who usually took the principal part in a 
conversation, was remarkably quiet, listening to 
the chat of the two girls without attempting to 
interrupt it. 

Her hair was not red after all, it was really a 
pale, golden color, and floated around the white 
face, as he had seen it in some pictures. After 
all, she was unlike any one else he had ever 
known, and she had the sweetest voice he had 
ever heard. But the idea of falling in love with 
her was really too absurd to contemplate. 

“ Grandmother," said Eva, after a long silence, 
which she employed in contemplating the move¬ 
ments of a very pretty little foot, which tapped 
nervously upon the floor, “ Grandmother, I wish 
you would tell us the legend of the magic slippers, 
which I heard once when I was a very little girl. 
It/s a tradition about our family, isn't it ?" 

“ Why, child, it's only a silly story about a 
pair of slippers. No one believes it now-a-days." 

“ But the story, grandmother, if you please." 

“ Well," said the old lady, as she adjusted her 
spectacles, “they say that an ancestor of ours 
was once climbing a steep and rugged hill and 
found near the top a poor man, covered with 


wounds and nearly dead with cold and loss of 
blood. Our ancestor carried him home in his 
arms and tended him carefully until he was re¬ 
covered. When the stranger grew strong and 
well, they discovered that he was a very hand¬ 
some man, with eyes remarkable for their bril¬ 
liancy. When he was going away he gave to the 
wife of our ancestor, a pair of slippers. There 
was nothing remarkable about the slippers them¬ 
selves, but as the story runs, they were endowed 
with a rare gift by the stranger. Any woman in 
his benefactress's family, whose feet these slippers 
would fit, provided also that she were a true¬ 
hearted woman, whilst she wore the magic slip¬ 
pers, would have all the wishes made at that 
time, realized. But there are but few of our 
family whose feet the shoes would fit; from those 
who have worn them, however, there have come 
wonderful stories of their great virtue. But as 
for me, Eva, I have an idea that the story is all 
nonsense. The slippers would never begin to 
fit my feet, and I never had any faith in them, so 
that no wishes of mine ever were realized in that 
way." 

“ But have you really got the slippers, grand¬ 
mother ?" said Eva, eagerly. 

“ I did have them, when I was young, perhaps 
they are in the attic somewhere now. But bless 
my heart, child, you’re not going to hunt after 
them ?" 

“ Yes, grandmother, I really think they would 
fit me, and I should like to try them." 

“ But one must have faith in them, in order to 
have their wishes realized." 

“ And I believe I am just superstitious enough 
to believe in them," said Eva. 

Such a looking,and such a devastation never was 
heard of before. Grandmother would have been 
struck dumb if she could have seen her attic dur¬ 
ing the progress of the hunt. Eva well deserved 
her name of “ little mischief," for there was not 
a box of any kind, not a solitary piece of furni¬ 
ture, but the well packed contents of which were 
straightway investigated and then thrown back 
in the most admirable confusion. Gerty set 
herself to putting to rights what Eva left in dis¬ 
order, but it was no easy job. Suddenly Eva 
uttered a cry of delight From the recesses of 
an antique bureau she drew a mysterious parcel, 
and within the wrapper was the tiniest pair of 
curiously wrought slippers. 

“ I've found them," cried Eva, triumphantly ; 
“ now I wonder if they'll fit ? But I must show 
them to grandmother first" 

And away ran the madcap, covered with dust, 
and a nest of bewildered spiders, which two 
things were the bane and the horror of grand- 
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mother’s life. The dost and spiders were brushed 
off, and then grandmother condescended to look 
at the slippers, which she identified as the magic 
pair. 

“ I declare/’ said grandmother, “ if they don’t 
fit yon exactly; one would think the^ were made 
for you.” 

And sore enough they fitted exactly. Eva 
took them off very soon, and folded them up in 
their wrapper, remembering that grandmother 
had said, that she who wore them must be a true¬ 
hearted woman. She wanted time to think 
whether she were true-hearted or not. 

It so happened that Eva had no more opportu¬ 
nities for trying on the slippers whilst the visit 
lasted. So she carried them home with her. 
Allen did not make his appearance to drive them 
home, but in his stead sent one of the farm 
laborers. 

“ O, Gerty!” cried Eva, as the farmhouse 
came in sight, “ I am so glad we are at home; 
now I shall try my magic shoes.” 

But Eva’s usually quiet home was in a 
great state of excitement. Something unusual 
seemed to have happened, which affected all the 
household, though in different ways. Farmer 
Arnold, who had come in from his day’s labor, 
instead of resting quietly in his arm-chair, as was 
usual for him of an evening, walked restlessly 
to and fro with a troubled brow. Eva’s mother 
went softly to and fro with an expression of face, 
which Eva could not analyze. 

“ What has happened ?” asked Eva, anxiously, 
of Allen, when she found him alone upon that 
evening. 

“ Why, the trouble is, that we are in danger of 
losing our old homestead. Some one has set up 
a claim to it, the falsity of which cannot be 
proved, because that an all-important paper has 
been lost. We have searched the house through, 
but our search has been useless. One hope still 
remains, that the paper may be at grandmother’s; 
it might have been carried there amongst other 
papers. To morrow I will drive over, as I am 
very anxious about the affair. The loss of this 
farm, after so many years of hard labor bestowed 
upon it, will almost kill father.” 

“ It cannot be possible, Allen, that we shall 
have to leave this home of ours, where we were 
both bom, and played together as children.” 

" It is not only possible, but very likely, my 
little sister. But I’ll not give up till I’ve searched 
grandmother’s house through and through,” said 
Allen, bravely. 

The next day was an anxious one to Eva, and 
in sympathy with her, Gerty was anxious also. 
She talked of going home, but Eva would not 


allow it. The little lady had no idea of having 
her schemes spoiled by such a movement. 

The long afternoon wore away slowly, as the 
girls watched the return of Allen from his search. 
Afternoon changed into evening, and the evening 
wore into the night. The family concluded that 
Allen was not coming that night, and accordingly 
they separated with no hope of seeing him till 
morning. But Eva felt confident that Allen 
would return that very night, so she sat up wait¬ 
ing for him, walking to and fro restlessly, and 
listening for the sound of his wheels. She fan¬ 
cied Gerty was asleep upon a sofa where she had 
persuaded her to lie down a few moments before. 
No one in the house was stirring. 

“ Now I shall try my magic shoes,” said Eva, 
aloud, to herself. I do hope and pray that I am 
true hearted.” 

One slipper was a little rebellious and would 
not go on easily, but Eva managed at last to get 
her foot into it. Then as Gerty seemed sound 
asleep, and could not hear, she ventured to speak 
her wishes aloud. 

“ First and foremost,” said Eva, “ since it has 
been the greatest hope of my heart for a long 
time, I do wish that my brother Allen would fall 
in love with and marry Gertrude Way land. 
Secondly, I wish that the paper which proves our 
right to 'this house of my childhood may be 
speedily found, and that my father may be as 
happy in the possession of that which his cheerful 
labor has endeared to him, as it is possible to be.” 

There was indeed the sound of wheels outside, 
and Eva ran down to meet Allen, without ever 
thinking of her slippers or wishes. She met him 
at the door, and at the first glance his anxious 
face told her that his search had been useless. 

“No hope left, Eva,” were his first words. 
" Sooner or later we are likely to lose our home. 
Grandmother has searched her house from cellar 
to attic, and there is no sign of the paper.” 

Wearied and depressed, Allen cast his eyes 
downward, and they rested upon Eva’s embroi¬ 
dered slippers. 

“ What a fanciful pair of slippers, Eva,” said 
Allen, suddenly roused from his weariness. 
“ Did you embroider those, little sister 1” 

“ No,” said Eva, a little embarrassed, “ they 
are not mine.” 

Wondering a little at Eva’s evident confusion, 
Allen was about to relapse into his former 
anxious mood, when his sister took off one of the 
slippers, with the remark that it was much tighter 
than the other, she wondered why it didn’t fit. 
Allen took up the slipper mechanically,'and com¬ 
menced examining it. There seemed to be 
something in the toe, which occupied considerable 
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epace. Listlessly Allen pulled out that with 
which the toe was stuffed, and was only a little 
surprised when he discovered a neatly folded 
paper. He opened the paper much in the same 
way as he had taken it from the slipper, and then 
suddenly Eva was struck with unmingled won¬ 
der, to see her lately sad brother jumping around 
the room in a way that savored much of insanity. 

“ I ve found the precious paper, Eva,*' said 
Allen, at length, overturning a table and all its 
contents, in his great joy. 

Suddenly the affair became clear to Eva. 
Some mischievous person at grandmother's must 
have stuffed the paper into the slipper, without 
ever dreaming that he was doing mischief. 
One by one the family came trooping down 
stairs, aroused by the great noise of the over¬ 
turned table. But none felt that they had 
paid too dear for their trouble, when they heard 
the good news. 

"I wonder if Gertrude will sing to ns, if I 
should ask her V said Allen to Eva, as he en¬ 
countered her in a passage where Eva could not 
escape him. 

Why ask her, and find out for yourself,” 
said Eva, as she dexterously eluded his grasp 
and darted past him. 

So Allen, with a lack of confidence Which was 
rather surprising, considering that he was a very 
confident fellow in general, requested the red¬ 
headed divinity to sing. 

The divinity of course complied, without the 
least degree of hesitation or affectation. And 
the tones of her voice were so very sweet, that 
Allen in his heart declared—but it is no matter 
what Allen declared in his heart or any other 
way. But it is morally certain that as Eva 
came into the parlor a little while after, there was 
no singing to bo beard, but only one voice speak¬ 
ing very low. Eva declares that she made her 
escape as soon as possible, but the fact rests upon 
no proofs, so that it may be disbelieved. 

Quite innocently, of course, Eva reminded 
Allen one day, that he must beware and not fall 
in love with the red-headed divinity. “Of 
course, it’s perfectly absurd warning you, for I 
have long ago given up all idea of making you 
the hero of our novel.” 

AUen cast what he thought to be a very severe 
look upon the young tormentor, and was shocked 
to see the burst of laughter with which it was 
received. 

“ Gerty, Fm a firm believer in traditions, and 
especially that of the magic slippers,” said Eva, 
one day. 

"Because both your wishes were realized,” 


said Gerty, " especially the first, which seemed 
very improbable.” 

" You're a traitor,” cried Eva. 

“ Not at all,” was Gerty's reply. “ I couldn't 
help hearing jour wishes that night, for I was 
not asleep as you supposed.” 

In the process of time Allen and Gerty were 
married, and little Eva, trusting and true-hearted, 
went on her way with a firm belief in the Magic 
Slippers. 


NATURAL BRIDGES. 

of water » 8a y® th « Scien- 
tinc (N. Y.) American, has accumulated in a lake 
i 11 overflows its barriers, the dam, if narrow 
and soft, is rapidly washed away, and the sub¬ 
sequent traveller finds but a quiet river flowing 
I though a “notch” in a chain of mountains. 
Effects somewhat analogous are produced by 
the flowing of quiet rivers through a soft alluvial 
country of uniform level, where, as is the case 
with much of the country in the Rocky Mountain 
region, the streams are sunk several hundred feet 
below the level of the general surface. But when 
m either configuration of country, the upper 
surface is of a harder material than the base, it 
is possible for the water to force a passage be¬ 
neath, and leave the rocks above. There have 
doubtless been great numbers of such tempora¬ 
rily formed, and small ones exist at this day 
without attracting particular attention. The one 
over Cedar Creek, in Virginia, which is described 
m all the geographies, as quite a place of resort, 
is of great height, and is made available as a 
means of carrying one of the common roads of 
the country across the stream; but it seems des¬ 
tined to lose its laurels, in consequence of the 
attention which, by a recent survey for a railroad 
has been attracted to another, which is both 
higher and wider and also used in the same way. 
The Abingdon Virginian describes Natural 
Bridge No. 2, which lies in Scott County, in that 
State, as one compared with which the bridge over 
Cedar Creek is a mere trifle. The Scott bridge 
extends across a chasm more than twice eighty 
feet in width, and is four hundred and twenty 
feet deep. We think this is higher than any 
artificial bridge in the world, if we except the 
ancient aqueduct of Spoletto in Italy, which is 
the same height. At the bottom of this gulf 
flows a larger and more rapid stream than Cedar 
Creek. The arch of the Scott bridge, the Vir¬ 
ginian remarks, is not so perfectlv formed as that 
of Cedar Creek, but is not less a bridge, with a 
broad wagon road located upon it. A recent 
survey for the Cumberland Gap Railroad passed 
through the arch of this bridge, and thus brought 
it into notice. It is described as the wildest and 
most stupendous curiosity in the United States. 


THE SEA. 

iAsily dip our quiet oars, 

A* we steal away from the silent shores 
That erst have rung with the notes of glee, 

And re-echoed our heartfelt revelry. 

Slumbers the wave, but wherever the blade 
Reluctant a lingering plunge has made, 

Its path is with flashes of pearl-foam bright, 
And the sleeping billow springs into light. 

Wiusitrotcz. 
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AN INDIAN SONG. 


BT A. M. WA&LABD. 


The timid deer doth so lightly spring, 

When man has tainted the breeze, 

That the calm wind at his leap doth sing, 

And he snorts with fear, till the woods ring 
At each old dead tree he sees. 

Tis sweet to hear the whipporwill lone, 

As close by the door she sighs, 

When the shades of ere hare longer grown, 
And the night-owl gives a distant moan, 

And the moon begins to rise. 

But lighter is dark-eyed Bula's bound, 

When my distant shoot she hears; 

And sweeter fitr is the melting sound 
Which the wild woods catch and echo round 
Again, again to my ears. 

0, : tiS'brare to feel the bounding tide, 

As it tingles through my reins; 

When my spear has pierced the she wolfs hide. 
And blood beats.from a wound in her side, 

And leaves in the gnus its stains. 

But I feel a thrill that's deeper yet, 

My blood gives a wilder bound, 

Wheu my arms are round my Bula thrown, 
And her beating heart to mine is set, 

And we speak without a Bound. 


MILLY’S MISTAKE. 


BY RACHEL MOORE. 


Slowly along the quiet country road, just as 
the sun was sinking, came Milly Clare and Mr. 
Annesley from their evening ride. The tall 
white chimneys of Milly's house were just 
gleaming into sight above the distant trees, and 
Mr. Annesley, seeing them, had said: 

“ Let us lengthen out the few minutes that re¬ 
main to us, Milly—the evening is so fine 1” 

It was true that it was a lovely evening—that 
all the western sky was golden and cloudless, and 
the light south wind, coming from the hills, was 
deliciously refreshing, after the sultry day that 
had passed; but it was not for that, after all, 
that he had asked to linger, and Milly had ac¬ 
quiesced so readily, so much as that they cared 
for each other, without ever having said it in so 
many words—and it was sweet to linger in each 
other’s society. 

The sound of a horse’s feet, rapidly approach¬ 
ing them from the point they were seeking, 
caused both to look up in that direction. A 
gentleman, mounted upon a gray horse, came 
galloping down the road. Perceiving them, he 
slightly moderated his pace. 

“ It is Captain Dudley,” said Milly. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Annesley, thoughtfully, ”1 


see it is. He has been np at the house, probably.” 

Captain Dudley was the son of a neighbor of 
Milly’s father, a young, handsome, and some¬ 
what foppish person, whom Milly did not at all 
admire, bat who nevertheless admired her ex¬ 
ceedingly, and who bad been of late a somewhat 
frequent visitor at the house. 

As the parties approached each other, Mr. 
Annesley, whom his neighbor’s rivalry did not 
trouble, bowed quietly to the young man; a 
piece of courtesy which Captain Dudley received 
with a silent and ceremonious inclination of the 
head, followed by a much lower one, marked by 
an air of deferential and admiring gallantry to 
Miss Clare, while he gradually drew his horse 
up almost to a dead stop. Milly, on her part, 
merely saluted him good naturedly, and kept on 
be. ide Mr. Annesley; and both shortly forgot 
him, in their conversation with each other. 

The hour they had passed together seemed 
hardly half that time, as Miss Clare’s companion 
lifted her from her horse, at the door, on reaching 
her home. He retained in his the hand that he 
hod taken, while they ascended the broad flight 
of stone steps together. 

“Milly,” he said in a low voice, “this ha& 
not been the least delightful of the many happy 
rides we have taken together. Will you prom¬ 
ise me one as pleasant to-morrow ?” 

His voice had a tone, his eloquent, deep blue 
eyes, seeking hers, a glance of tenderness, that 
thrilled her heart with delicious emotion. 

“ If—you care for it, Mr. Annesley,” she said, 
while her heart beat fast and tumultuously, and 
her voice, lower than his own, slightly trembled. 

His sole answer was a close, warm, lingering 
pressure of the hand, and together they passed 
under the vine-wreathed stone porch, through 
the wide hall, where the twilight shadows were 
beginning to gather, and into the parlor. It 
was vacant. There was no one here to meet 
them, and Miss Clare, with the warm blood still 
tinging her brow, stood by a window, slowly 
drawing off her riding gloves, and loosening the 
ribbons of her hat; while Mr. Annesley, after 
lingering beside her a moment, turned and walked 
up and down the lone apartment in silence. 

This silence was broken by the entrance of a 
domestic with an errand to Miss Clare. As he 
was about to retire, Mr. Annesley asked him: 

“ John, is not Mr. Clare returned from the 
village yet ?” 

The servant answered in the negative, and 
when he had left the apartment, Mr. Annesley 
went back to his companion. 

“ I most be gone, Milly, now,” he said, stand¬ 
ing beside her at the window ; “ I must be gone 
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now. But to-morrow ”—he held out his hand— 
"to-morrow I 6hall seek you again;.and we 
shall have our evening ride together.” 

Milly laid her hand timidly in his, with down¬ 
cast eyes, and replied—" Yqs, Mr. Annesley.” 

" Good evening, then.” 

" Good evening,” she answered, with a smile. 

She returned to the parlor, and sinking into a 
^eep arm-chair, with the heavy folds of her 
habit swl! 1 trailing about her, lapsed into thought 
— h°PPy thought—for a half smile was on her 
lips, and her cheek still flushed softly, and her 
brown eyes wore a pleasant light. 

But she roused herself presently, and break¬ 
ing from her reverie, rose from her seat, with a 
look of remembrance crossing her face, and the 
smile gradually dying away, blended with a look 
half of curiosity, half of annoyance. 

" That letter John gave me just now—I won¬ 
der what can be in it!” she said to herself. 

And going to a small table beside the window 
at which she had lately stood, she took up a let¬ 
ter lying there. It was one, as she said, which 
the servant had just given her, in his brief visit 
to the apartment, on an errand from the house¬ 
keeper-informing her that it had been left only 
ti few moments before by Captain Dudley. Not 
caring for its contents, she had cast it carelessly 
aside and forgotten it, while speaking with John. 

It contained an offer of the heart and hand of 
the very elegant and excessively superfine Cap¬ 
tain Dudley. Milly's lip slightly curled, with 
mingled ridicule and impatience. Twisting the 
note heedlessly in her fingers, she gathered up 
her hat and gloves that were left lying on the 
window-seat, and leaving the parlor, went up 
staira to her own apartment. 

u What can possess him to be so pertinacious I” 
she said to herself; “ if he had the common 
sense worthy of so handsome a face, he must 
surely see that I do not care for him in the least. 
He must be presumptuous,if he hopes to succeed.” 

The full moon was rising above dark-wooded 
hills opposite the eastern windows of the room. 
Seating herself in one of those deep windows, 
after changing her dress, she resumed the half- 
perused note. There was every protestation of 
affection and tenderness in it; the entire epistle 
being marked, at the same time, with that pre¬ 
sumption and self-conceit which characterized 
the writer. He evidently did not at all despair 
of success. At the close of the note was an inti¬ 
mation that he would do himself the honor to 
call on the morrow morning, hoping to receive a 
favorable answer to his suit. 

With her eyes still fixed on the note, long 
after the last word was read, Milly became lost 


in her old reverie. Gradually, her hand sunk 
upon her lap—the paper, unnoticed, uncared for, 
fell to the floor. The old dreamy look came into 
her eyes—the faint, happy smile to her lip. 
Captain Dudley was forgotten—the words of 
endearment traced by his conceited pen lost in 
the remembrance of the more eloquent, the 
sweeter looks and tones of one whom she felt, in 
her own secret heart, was dearer to her, ten 
thousand times, than any other could ever be. 
With the smile and blush deepening on lip and 
cheek, she rested her arms on the broad stone 
window sill and hid her face in them, at length. 
The clash of the garden gate, opening and closing, 
was the only thing that roused her, at last. She 
heard her father's step below—heard him going 
from room to room, and finally calling: " Milly, 
my darling, where are you ?” 

Rising with a light, half happy, half-regretful 
sigh, she left her room and went down stairs to 
meet her father. The great clock in the hall 
struck nine, as she passed through and reached 
the library, where she found him. 

"So late,father!" she said; surprised. "I 
did not think it. Where have you been—all this 
time V ' 

" Where have you been, Milly ?” retorted her 
father, laughingly, " that you * did not think it 9 
so late as nine o'clock 1” 

"I? O, I have been in dream-land,” she 
said, smiling. 

"And I—well, wait a moment; sha'n't we 
have lights, Milly ? Here comes John.” 

" No, never mind the lights—John, we don't 
want them yet—this moonlight is pleasanter.” 

She sat down upon a lounge, with her arm 
resting upon the study-table, near the arm-chair 
which her father had assumed. 

“ Well, where have you been, father?” 

" Talking with a friend of yours, whom I met 
by chance. Well—it was somebody you are 
pretty well acquainted with. What do you 
think of his having proposed for you, Milly ? 
Now you know who it is—don't you ? I met him 
just now, when he opened the subject to me.” 

He leaned back in his chair, laughing quietly 
and softly rubbing his hands. 

Now Milly knew. He had encountered Cap¬ 
tain Dudley, or rather Captain Dudley had sought 
him. She had prepared herself to tell her father 
of the gentleman's proposal, but he knew of it 
already, it seemed. The captain appeared to be 
anxious to make sure work of it. 

" So he has spoken to you, father ?” 

"To be sure. You seem to take it rather 
quietly, Milly. But so, in fact, did I. Indeed, 

I don't know that it should be a matter of sur- 
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prise—I own I hare been expecting it this some 
time; and you, I suppose, Miliy—but I’ll spare 
your blushes, my dear, and only ask you what 
you have to say about it V* 

44 Well, I don’t think of marrying at present, 
sir,” answered Miss Clare. 

“ Don’t think of marrying at present ?” echoed 
her father, looking a very little perplexed. 
“ Why, Miliy, that’s very much like saying you 
wont have him at all!” 

Miliy half smiled, and then grew serious. 

“ It amounts to about that,” she said; “ but 
you appear to wonder at my answer—why is it ?” 

“1 confess that I do wonder, Miliy. I thought 
you liked him V 1 

44 I suppose I do, sir, at least, as an acquaint¬ 
ance he does very well; but,” she added, 44 I 
was not aware that you regarded him with such 
particular affection as you now seem to.” 

“ Not aware of it ?—what in the world do you 
mean, Miliy ? There is not another whom I 
know, I would so gladly call my son-in-law.” 

Miss Clare sat wondering at this declaration. 
It completely puzzled her. 

“ I am sure, sir,” she said, rather warmly, 
after a moment, 44 this is something new to me. 
I had no idea you liked him so well ; but as for 
myself, I have told you that I regard him merely 
as an acquaintance, nothing more, I assure you. 
I am sorry if you or he has misunderstood my 
sentiments regarding him; I certainly think I 
never gave you reason to do so. If you have 
done so, it is not my fault.” 

Mr. Clare regarded her with mingled astonish¬ 
ment, severity and coldness. 

44 According to your manner of receiving his 
proposal,” he said, “ I should say that I have 
most completely misconstrued them, and it is 
your fault. Can it be possible that jou have 
been coquetting with this young man—merely 
coquetting with him—all this time? And after 
raising his hopes, his expectations—” 

“Sir—allow me—” interrupted Miliy, with 
respect, yet with dignity, while she felt her cheek 
growing worm, 44 1 am utterly unaware of having 
ever raised these hopes—these expectations—of 
which you speak. If he entertains them they 
are quite groundless.” 

Her father rose from his chair, slightly waving 
his hand, as if to end the discussion. 

”1 confess that I have not quite understood 
you of late, then,” he said. And now his voice 
had in it less of severity than acute disappoint¬ 
ment of sorrow—it was more subdued than 
before. 44 1 have not understood you.” 

These tones brought the quick rushing tears 
to Milly’s eyes. 


44 Indeed, indeed you have not,” she said 
earnestly, tremulously; “but I did not think 
you cared for him so very much, father.” 

“ No matter, no matter now, Miliy,” he said. 
44 We will not say any more about this affair to¬ 
night. To-morrow morning he will come over, 
and then you can see him, and tell him what 
you think. At present it is nearly time to 
retire. We will have lights now.” 

Miliy repressed her tears with difficulty. She 
trembled as she gave her father her good-night 
kiss that evening. He saw how her drooping 
eyelashes glistened with those tears, how her 
cheek was flushed and hot, and despite what had 
passed, he could not help embracing her with all 
his accustomed affectionate tenderness. His 
glance followed her anxiously, as she passed in 
silence from the room. Shaking his head 
sorrowfully, he turned away. 

“ There is something wrong—I do not com¬ 
prehend it,” he murmured. 

Miliy, on her part, wept herself to slumber 
that night. This difference with her father, and 
the strangeness of its cause, were more than she 
could bear. So, also, to herself she said: 

“ Everything is going wrong—I do not know 
what to make of it.” 

So different were the commencement and the 
close of this evening. But the following morn¬ 
ing, when Miliy woke, refreshed and brightened 
by her night’s sound, uninterrupted sleep, and 
remembered the trouble of the previous evening, 
she looked at the matter more calmly, and with 
strengthened nerve. It did not seem so serious. 

“I certainly have not encouraged Captain 
Dudley,” she said to herself, firmly. “ Both he 
and my father are strangely mistaken in their 
opinion to the contrary. What can they be 
thinking of I—how can they think so at all ? 
Yes, they are mistaken, I am perfectly innocent 
of coquetry; and I must convince them of it.” 

When she met her father at breakfast, she 
found him affectionate and kindly as usual, but 
serious and disposed to silence. The last night’s 
trouble evidently weighed heavily upon his mind. 
This caused her the deepest pain. She longed 
to open the subject then and there, again, to 
assure him a thousand times of the innocence 
of wrong intentions ; but she restrained herself. 

“By-andby,” she said to herself, “will be 
better. If Captain Dudley asserts that I have 
encouraged him, I will lay my past conduct be¬ 
fore them both—compel them to oxamine it 
fairly—and then if they can, either of them, 
point out a single instance in which I have sought 
to encourage his attentions, I will acknowledge 
that I have been wrong in doing so.” 
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The morning repast was conducted in quiet. 
Mr. Clare, almost from its beginning to its close, 
was engaged in his own reflections. When it 
was concluded, he repaired to the library alone. 
And Milly went up stairs to her own room. 

Suddenly, the opening and closing of the iron 
* gate at the entrance of the ground aroused her. 
She did not rise from her seat, to see who had 
entered or passed out. It might be her father, 
going to the village, it might be a servant, or it 
might be Captain Dudley arrived. She continued 
the employment which engaged her, finding now 
that she shrank from seeing who it possibly might 
be. After the closing of the gate all was quiet. 
There was no sound reached her through the 
shut door of her chamber, from below. She 
could not tell whether any one had entered or 
not. But ten minutes had scarcely passed, 
when word was brought her that her father re¬ 
quested her to come down into the parlor. In¬ 
stantly obeying this summons, she left her 
apartment and descended to the hall below, where 
she met her father, who was at that moment 
leaving the parlor. 

44 Milly,” he said, 44 Mr. Annesley has come. 
He awaits you.” And passing on, he re entered 
the library. 

With pulses slightly quickened, Miss Clare 
opened the door and entered, beholding Mr. 
Annesley, as she did so, standing at a distant 
window, looking out upon the lawn. He turned 
towards her. Wondering, she saw that his 
countenance was pale, serious, disturbed. But 
he advanced, holding out his hands to her, and 
saying only, in a voice of sadness: “ Milly!” 

44 Mr. Annesley!” she uttered earnestly, with 
a sudden fear, all undefined, overshadowing her 
sweet face, as she met him. 41 Mr. Annesley, 
you are grave, sorrowful! What—” She 
hesitated, questioning him only with her eyes. 

44 Grave, sorrowful!” he echoed, in accents of 
pain. 44 Is it then a marvel that I should be thus, 
learning as I do for the first time that I have no 
place in your heart ? You could not have known 
how I love you, Milly, or you would know how 
deep, how bitter my disappointment is.” 

His love! The sweet words sent a thrill of 
delicious emotion quivering through her whole 
frame; the soft, bashful color rose and wavered 
fitfully in her cheek, beneath his sad, loving, 
passionate glance. But the timid, faltering, yet 
eloquent answer in her dark eyes was blended 
with a searching, troubled, inquiring look. 44 He 
had no place in her heart!” For a moment theii 4 
eyes met, then a strange light gradually dawned 
upon her mind—yet, could it be ? Half bewil¬ 
dered, she put her hand to her brow. 


44 1 do not think I understand you,” she said, 
falteringly. 

There was a brief silence, while he regarded 
her with a strangely perplexed air. 

44 You do not understand me, Milly ?” he said, 
at length. 44 Is it a dream, then, that your father 
was with me a moment since, telling me that 
after all, my hopes were groundless—that you 
regarded me indifferently—that you rejected the 
love I have so long, so tenderly cherished for 
you ? Did he not say that you would not wed 
me, Milly ?” 

44 You , Mr. Annesley ?” She trembled and 
blushed, uttering the words with a faint tone of 
astonishment. 44 Will you come with me to my 
father a moment 1” she said. And with a thou¬ 
sand tumultuous, contradictory thoughts and 
emotions in the breast of each, they sought the 
library together. 

Mr. Clare, seated at a table, looked up, pale 
and surprised. Coloring more deeply than ever, 
Milly laid her hand upon his arm. 

44 Father,” she said, in a low tone, 44 was it— 
was it Mr. Annesley of whom you were speaking 
last night V 9 

44 Wa8 it Annesley?—yes!” he answered, with 
a glance of surprise and inquiry. 

44 Then—” Milly slowly drew from her pocket 
the note she had received the evening before— 
44 then I have made a mistake,” she said, falter¬ 
ingly. 44 Captain Dudley left this note for me 
only a little while before you came; I thought 
you alluded to him, instead of—” 

Her trouble and confusion increased. Unable 
to finish, she turned her head away. Mr. Clare, 
glancing quickly over the contents of the missive, 
had comprehended all, at once. With a smile, 
he rose from his chair. 

44 Milly, Annesley!” he exclaimed, in a well- 
pleased voice, “it seems there has been a mistake.” 

And so, indeed, there had. And Milly learned 
as a certainty now, what until a moment before 
she had not even suspected—that it was Mr. 
Annesley, who, on leaving her the previous eve¬ 
ning had met her father in the village, and re¬ 
questing a few moments* conversation with hia 
old friend, had sought permission to offer himself 
to his daughter— not Captain Dudley as she had 
thought. 

44 So it was Captain Dudley, you refused, 
Milly— not Mr. Annesley ?” he said softly. 
44 What will you say to me ?” 

I dare say you can guess what she said, reader; 
we all know pretty well that the answer was detri¬ 
mental to the interests of Captain Dudley, as 
he found when he called, that morning, on Miss 
Clare, and was, much to his astonishment,refused. 
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WATCHING AND WAITING. 


BY 8. L. SPKXCKR. 

It was an April morning 
The morn yon went from me, 

The sweet briar buds were bursting, 

Red bloomed the maple tree. 

The maple tree is bright with flowers, 

The briar again is green; 

It is an April morning now, 

But ah, the yean between! 

I've waited all these weary years, 

In silence and in pain, 

Through a lonely youth to a loveless age, 

I waited still in vain. 

The light of hope within my eye, 

Tears long since washed away; 

Roses give place to wrinkles now, 

And dark brown locks to gray. 

For some the river of lift fioweth calmly, 

Gently and smoothly, o'er silvery sands; 

My lot was with those who care for the morrow; 

I have not waited with folded hands. 

Patient I trusted, weary I labored! 

* Willing hands find work to do ; 

Bless the Lord of life for labor! 

Else I had not struggled through. 

Butthe clouded day draws near to its evening, 
Slowly the shadows begin to sink; 

I stand on the edge of the fearful valley, 

Soon to arrive at the river's brink. 

Would I could see thee before the night cometh, 
Would I could hear thee say, u ftithful one;” 

But not even this cup to my parched Up is granted 
Living, or dying, I Journey alone. 

Gladly I'll lay down my sorrowful burden, 

Calmly I’ll step in the dark cold tide; 

You may not bid me “ godspeed ” at the parting, 
But we sbaU meet on the other side. 

THE WAGONER OF WEXFORD. 

A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 

BY GIDDING8 H. BALLOU. 

44 Gee, Charley, gee! what is the matter with 
you, old fellow V* The speaker stopped, and 
looked with anxious countenance up and down 
the road. 4< The beast has either seen or heard 
something/ 4 he muttered. 44 Ha, there it comes 1” 

Adown the road a solitary rider approached 
at a round speed. But as he came nearer, it was 
evident that both steed and master had had their 
energies taxed to the utmost. The horseman 
reined up by the side of the wagon; and as he 
did so, the laboring sides and glazed eyes of his 
faithful animal gave unmistakable signs of 
extreme exhaustion. 

44 Which side do you serve, friend V 9 inquired 
the new comer. 


£61 

41 Rather a dubious question, mister, to ask in 
these here times. Howsomever, I guess there 
wont be any dispute between you and Dick 
Stiles. 44 

44 King or Congress ?" interrupted the other, 
impatiently. 

44 Congress, mister, I tell ye. I can see you’re 
the same, without asking. But that poor beast 
of yourn seems pretty near done for, as well as 
yourself. 44 

44 Poor Fleetfoot ! 44 exclaimed the officer, for 
such a certain air of military authority proclaim¬ 
ed him, 44 1 have indeed tried him hard. I must 
part with him now, at all events, and exchange 
him for one of your team. It is useless for you 
to proceed further. The camp at Hinck’s Ferry 
was attacked early this morn by a British detach¬ 
ment, and our men completely cut to pieces; 
scarcely one of them escaping. I am carrying 
the news to Hamden’s battalion, which, I sup¬ 
pose, is not very far from herej and I hope to 
get down in time for a rescue of our men and 
baggage. 44 

44 Enough/ 4 said the wagoner, 44 let us down 
with the fence here, and I will drive the wagon 
through to yonder wood, when we will unhitch, 
and stow away our load in safety. It is too val¬ 
uable to risk its use by the wrong hands. Drot 
the rascally red coats; they’ve jest spoiled my 
market; for I was carrying ammunition to the 
very post that yon have been obliged to leave in 
such a hurry. Not that there was such a quanti¬ 
ty of the warlike, either; most of my load being 
of a peaceable nature — com and the like. 
Thought I would risk it alone, for a few miles, 
seeing that I could do no better. And for that 
matter I count myself equal, on a pinch, to 
half-a-dozen ordinary Britishers. 44 

44 Indeed/ 4 exclaimed the other, smiling, 44 at 
that rate, two or three thousand recruits of your 
stamp would be a very valuable acquisition to us 
at this precise time. 44 

The wagon load was soon concealed within 
the thicket, and ail sign of the entrance carefully 
removed. Fleetfoot was turned loose, and, 
mounted on the two powerful wagon horses, the 
officer and his new found friend set forth at a 
round pace for the battalion posted a few miles 
distant, and commanded by Major Hamden. 
On the way, little opportunity was offered for 
conversation; yet Captain Jackson was present¬ 
ly struck with a certain incompatibility between 
the bearing and apparent rank of his companion. 
Nor could the young officer avoid noticing that 
every now and then, in brief snatches of talk, the 
rustic slang which Stiles had at first affected, 
| gave way to language which was hardly possible 
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in one devoid of liberal manners and education. 
So plainly did the incongruity appear to Jack- 
son, that a feeling of suspicion arose, he scarce 
knew why. Already he cast a wary eye on his 
companion, when the crack of a rifle resounded 
near at hand, and the officer’s right arm fell 
powerless by his side. 

“ Scoundrel/' he cried, reeling in his saddle, 
“you have delivered me into the hands of 
enemies !” 

“ It is false/’ shouted the other, with flashing 
eyes. “ But I forgive you, captain/’ he contin¬ 
ued with a calmer Voice; “I dare say it is hut 
my own evil luck that has brought this fortuno 
upon us. You see that it is* of no use to attempt 
resistance.” 

Some eight or ten horsemen, approaching 
them from either hand, proved most incontest¬ 
ably the truth of the remark. One of the assail¬ 
ing party, a burly, full fed man, brandished his 
sword with an air of authority, and exclaimed in 
a blustering voice: 

“ Lay down your arms, you rebels; lay down 
your arms, or not one of you shall be left alive 1” 

“ May it please your honor,” returned Stiles, 
with an air of mock deference, “ we hasten to 
obey your commands, confident of the mercy 
which your magnanimity will show to us.” 

“ Silence, sir! silence, I say. Mr. Lieutenant 
Crollick, you will sec that the prisoners are put 
under safe guard. That settled, let us rejoin 
our companions.” 

The arms of the prisoners having been secured, 
and a soldier stationed at each bridle rein, the 
party now left the road, and entering the covert 
of a pine forest which bordered on the highway, 
presently came upon a squad of between twenty 
and thirty men, clad with some faint pretensions 
to a certain uniformity of garb. But neither in 
this respect, nor in disciplinary rule, did there 
appear to be much exactness observed. The 
return of the tory chief with his little detach¬ 
ment, was greeted with uproarous applause. 
The vincgar-faced lieutenant sharply rebuked 
them: 

“ What is all this clatter for, you ill-trained 
louts ? One would think your only wish was to 
bring down upon us that scamp of a Marion, or 
some of his harum-scarum crew. When will 
you learn to hold your peace as soldiers should ?” 

Meanwhile, several of the torics gathered 
round the prisoners. One of the former sur¬ 
veyed the wagoner with peculiar curiosity. 

“It’s of no use, Mr. Jack Williams,” ex¬ 
claimed die soldier, after a prolonged stare, which 
the prisoner bore with great composure, “ it’s 
of no use, Mr. Jack Williams, for I should 


know that nose of yours among a thousand. 
Do you recollect the fine story that you told me, 
in our camp on the Pedee river last spring? 
You’ll hardly pull the wool over my eyes 
again.” 

“You are mistaken,” replied the prisoner, 
with perfect coolness. “ My name is Richard 
Stiles, or Dick Stiles, as I am often called. My 
mate, here, the captain, can witness to the truth 
of what I say.” 

“ The name is of no consequence. I know 
my man, and that is enough for me. You'll 
swing for it, my good fellow, depend on’t; and 
so you'll leave an opening for some one else to 
take up the noble trade of spy—” 

“ What is this you say ?” interposed Crollick, 
thrusting himself between the two speakers. 
“ Who is this fellow ?” 

“ This fellow, lieutenant, is a spy, who calls 
himself Jack Williams, or any other name which 
suits his fancy for the time being. Sometimes 
he has brown hair, and sometimes black. One 
day he wears a long beard, and the next he 
hasn’t a bristle on his chin. He’s a cunning 
’possum, lieutenant, but I know him. He’s a 
spy, and there's the end on’t.” 

“ Shoot the rascal 1 Hang him up! Court 
martial!” were the various exclamations which 
burst from the lips of the bystanders. 

The burly captain of the tones, who had just 
hobbled up in time to get an inkling of the state 
of the case, now lifted his voice above the rest: 

“ No violence, my lads. The man must have 
a trial. We must do things according to law.” 

“Spare yourself the trouble!” exclaimed 
Stiles, with sudden bitterness. “I am your 
man, and I see that it is vain to deny the fact. 
As for my life, it is of little value to me, though 
I could have wished to end it in a somewhat 
different manner. But I have one request to 
make. As I shall have saved you the time which 
would have been occupied in prosecuting the 
accusation against me, I trust that you will not 
deny me fifteen or twenty minutes before you 
make up your final disposition of me. I wish 
to say a few words to my friend concerning my 
own private affairs.” 

“ That’s fair enough, it seems to me,” answer¬ 
ed the tory commander. “ What say you, my 
boys ?” 

“ I, for one, say agreed,” replied one of the 
men. “ And give him half an hour, if he wants 
it. He’s a regular game cock, and deserves to 
be humored as far as it’s right.” 

Despite a growl of remonstrance from Crollick, 
the two prisoners were suffered to withdraw 
themselves a few feet from their captors, for the 
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purpose of more private conference. No sooner 
were they thus apart, than Jackson accosted his 
companion with an air of astonishment: 

What has possessed yon, my friend, thus to 
hurry on your fate ? Could you not await the 
slower process which your foes were about to 
institute 1” 

“It was even so,” replied the other. “I 
have not the wish to live. The griefs, the 
disappointments, the dishonors which I have 
suffered, leave me little hope of enjoyment in 
the future. I am about to tell you the story of 
my life in as few words as possible. I trust that 
you will confide in the truthfulness* of a dying 
plan, for such I consider myself, and that in the 
fhture, when opportunity may offer, you will 
be able to relieve my memory from that stain 
under which it now must labor. My true name 
is Robert Vernon. My family is good, and not 
unknown to common reputation. At the open¬ 
ing of the war, I entered the patriot army, and 
soon rose to the rank of captain. Fortune more 
than smiled on me, for I was on the point of en¬ 
gagement to the loveliest girl in the whole 
country. I was full of seal and hope. My 
means were fully equal to the wants of my 
station, and 1 refused to see aught but brightness 
in the future. You shall hear how a single hour 
brought me to ruin 1 Do you recollect the affair 
at Staunton's Bridge, about two years since ? I 
commanded a company in that action, under the 
orders of Major Stowell. Before the fight could 
be said to have fairly begun, my men were seised 
with a sudden panic, and gave way in disorder. 
Frantic at their disgraceful conduct, I used every 
exertion to rally them. I threw myself before 
the fugitives, bitterly reproaching them, and 
even wounding the foremost with my sword. 
But such was their infatuation that I was not 
only unable to stay their course, but was myself 
borne away in the current of their flight. Eight 
days afterward I was brought before a court 
martial, accused of unmilitary conduct, found 
guilty, and dismissed from the service. I de¬ 
manded to be shot. If I had been guilty of what 
they laid to my charge, I deserved it. They 
laughed at my despair, and bade me go about 
my business. I was branded as a coward—if 
not directly so, at least imputedly. How could 
such injustice have taken place, yon ask ? The 
secret of it was this: Major Stowell was a mem¬ 
ber of the court. He was my rival in love. He 
was in the graces of his superiors. Undoubtedly 
a man of courage, he sustained, however much 
or little he may have deserved it, an honorable 
reputation. The tide of testimony turned against 
fpe; through what influences I will not now un¬ 
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dertake to say. Enough that I was disgraced. 
Disgraced in the eyes of my brother soldiers. 
Disgraced, Worst of all, in the eyes of the one I 
loved. I never saw her afterward. I knew that 
old Colonel Ogilvie would have spumed me 
from his door, as he would not the meanest 
dog—” 

“ Ogilvie, did you say ?” interrupted the other. 
“ Colonel Ogilvie ? That was the man whom I 
heard mentioned by the tory soldiers this morn¬ 
ing. They were intending to attack his mansion 
to-day. I overheard them to that effect, as I lay 
in concealment.” 

Stiles turned deadly pale, and sprang to his 
feet. 

“ Good heavens I Let us fly—” . 

“Stand, stranger,” interrupted an ungainly 
looking fellow, thrusting his rifle point blank in 
the face of the prisoner. “ I calculate it will be 
safest for you to stay where you are.” 

“ I don't know about that,” said a voice near 
at hand. And, as the words were spoken, a 
brown bearded man in a ranger's frock, stepped 
quickly from the corner of the trees, and placed 
himself beside a stack of muskets. “ Stay," he 
added, as the astonished soldiers were about to 
rush upon him, “ look around you.” 

A circle of partisans clad like himself, stood 
around, completely hemming in the tones, who 
remained aghast, staring at each other in silence. 

“ Sergeant Lewis,” continued the whig leader, 
“ take a file of twelve to guard the prisoners. 
From what I have just overheard," turning to 
Stiles and his companion, “ I fancy that there 
is other work prepared for the rest of our 
number." 

“ You are right," responded Stiles, eagerly. 
“ We entreat you to hasten to the Ogilvie estate, 
which is presently to be attacked by the enemy.” 

His companion shook his head. 

“ You are too few in force. The assailants 
will number at least five hundred.” 

The partisan heard them with a troubled 1 
countenance; but when assured by Stiles that 
Colonel Hamden was a short distance to the 
northward, his countenance lighted up. 

“ Let one of you,” he said, “ take a horse and 
ride to the colonel with the information, while we 
hasten to the field. We can certainly create a 
diversion, rill the reinforcements will have rime 
to arrive.” 

“Right,” exclaimed Stiles, gladly; “every 
moment is of consequence.” Then in an un¬ 
dertone, he continued, addressing his qnondam 
prisoner, “ Captain, I know that you will hardly 
be willing to come last to the rescue. But the 
truth of the message may be doubted if my f*p> 
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should be recognized by those with whom I have 
served. Besides, you have a wounded arm; so 
if you would venture—” 

“Ay,” interrupted the other, with a smile, “I 
see how it is. I dare say, under the circumstances, 
I can be better spared than another. I will do 
the errand.” 

It was little more than half an hour after¬ 
wards that the advanced party heard a scattered 
firing in the direction toward which they were 
marching. 

“ I think the old colonel himself must be on 
the ground,” exclaimed Stiles; “ and if so, there 
is no man living who will make better use of his 
position than will he.” 

Presently they came in sight of the mansion, 
an ancient brick domicil, built in the earlier years 
of the colony, when the region was exposed to 
Indian inroads. Its thick, narrow-windowed 
walls were therefore calculated for security as 
well as for comfort, and would afford a very 
tolerable defence against a mere predatory at¬ 
tack, unsustained by cannon. But, in the pres¬ 
ent case, though no artillery of the kind was as 
yet displayed, the disproportioned number of the 
assailants made it certain that the occupants 
could not hold out long without reinforcement. 
The mansion, with its accompanying buildings, 
stood nearly at the northern end of the grassy 
plain of some fifteen acres, on three sides of 
which the forest extended itself. Acting on the 
advice of Stiles, the rangers placed themselves 
in ambush on the borders of the open space, and 
as the enemy came forward, fired singly and by 
squads from various positions which they quick¬ 
ly changed for fresh points of attack. So well 
was the diversion managed, that the doughty 
foe was for a time confounded and thrown into 
confusion. However, a portion of their num¬ 
ber was soon detached to scour the woods, and 
the rangers were obliged to yield place, at least 
in part. Gathering themselves gradually toward 
the northern end of the field, they were on the 
point of making a rush for the house, when they 
became aware of the advance of the expected 
reinforcement The siege was now virtually aban¬ 
doned ; and a sharp skirmish ensued between the 
British force and the detachment which had just 
.arrived. 

The majority of numbers was still on the side 
of the former. But the rangers, hanging around 
the foe and acting as sharpshooters, poured in 
their unerring fire, while the rank and file of the 
Americans charged in front. The enemy were 
soon in complete confusion. Their courage was 
broken, and a sanguinary rout ended in their al¬ 
most entire destruction. After the affray was 


over, the victors received a hearty welcome from 
gallant old Colonel Ogilvie, who, with his, 
younger son and several servants had dared to 
attempt the maintenance of the house. 

“ A thousand thanks, my dear Major Stowell/ 
exclaimed the old soldier, extending both hands 
in greeting to the commander of the detachment. 
“Hamden sent you in the nick of time; for 
otherwise, notwithstanding the help of these 
brave rangers, we could not have stood much 
chance of success.” 

“I should think not,” replied the major, 
gravely. “ And you will pardon roy boldness, 
knowing as fou do the sincerity of my respect, 
when I add that this defence of yours was, at 
the least, a rather rash undertaking, considering 
the force of the enemy, and the fact that you had 
no information of the party which was hastening 
1 b your assistance.” 

. “Tut, tut 1 ” replied the colonel, smiling. 
“ One would think you a very Fabius in military 
prudence, were it not unfortunately the case that 
certain feats of your own, in past time, have told 
us a different story. But the fact is, that I had 
a hint of the intended attack, and despatched a 
messenger to you, thinking to bring you here in 
season. However, as the blundering fellow was 
going to take the shortest cut, without doubt he 
is at this moment floundering in some quagmire 
or other, after having travelled three times the 
necessary distance. But what good fortune, 
then, brought you so quickly to the rescue? 
Ah, Martha, my girl, show yourself this way, 
and give your thanks in person to the major and 
the rest of our brave friends.” 

“ 4 What better inspiriting to action thaq the 
smiles of the fair?” said the major, bowing 
gallantly to the colonel's daughter; a tall, dark¬ 
eyed beauty, who just now drew near, accom¬ 
panied by her brother, a stripling of some sixteen 
years. 

“Major Stowell and his brave companions 
need never want for such rewards, however poor¬ 
ly they may be otherwise recompensed. But, 
father, here comes John with the horses; and 
now that the soldiers are resting on their arms, 
let us persuade the major to act as our leader 
while making our rounds among them.” 

“ Well said, girl,” replied the colonel. “ Come, 
then, mqjor. Forward, march 1 You never yet 
objected to that command.” 

“ Much less would I now, when thus sustain¬ 
ed,” replied the major, again bowing. “ Let us, 
then, first direct our steps yonder, where stands 
the captain of the rangers, surrounded by some 
of his fellows. He is a worthy man, and has 
done you and me good service to-day.” 
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Lake Francis, the commander of the rangers, 
was engaged in conversation with Captain Jack- 
son and Stiles, or rather Vernon, since we should 
now give to him his proper name. Neither of 
the three noticed the approach of the mnjor and 
his companions, till the lattor were upon them. 
The leader of the partisans received the plaudits 
of his new friends with great modesty, declaring 
himself bnt a joint and equal laborer with those 
around him. As he spoke, he laid his hands on 
the shoulders of Vernon and Jackson. 

“Had it not been for these/' he said, “I 
should scarce have been here to merit or receive 
your congratulations.” 

Vernon could no longer escape recognition. 
The major changed color, while the colonel 
seemed equally grieved and embarrassed. Martha 
drew back, as if desirous to avoid a meeting 
which could not be otherwise than painful. The 
old colonel was the first to speak. 

" Gentlemen,” he said, " we are happy to ren¬ 
der our thanks for the service you have done us 
to-day. And, in reference to one of your num¬ 
ber, I may say that the bravery of to-day will go 
far to obliterate the unpleasant remembrance of 
the past. I have no doubt that my friend the 
major will join me in the declaration.” 

" Sir,” replied Vernon, instantly, " for yourself 
and yours, I have and hope ever to retain the 
highest respect; but for enemies, like M^jor 
Stowell, I have very little; from such I choose 
to receive no favors. Justice is my due, and that 
he will not offer me.” 

"Mr. Vernon,” rejoined the colonel, with a 
stem countenance, and a voice severe and in¬ 
flexible, " we will bear with your petulance for 
the time being. However, since you will recall 
the past, let me remind you that you have had 
a fair and open trial, and we should surely pre¬ 
sume that you then and there received the 
justice which you seem to demand. It is useless 
now to retaliate with idle complaint, and I must 
repeat my regret at your thus recalling what we 
would much rather forget than remember.” 

Vernon was silent. His face was white; a 
volume of passionate emotion struggled in vain 
for utterance. The major turned away with a 
bitter smile; while Martha, as she moved on 
with her companions, cast on him a single glance 
of pity, which, to the irritated soul of the dis¬ 
graced lover, appeared so nearly allied to con¬ 
tempt that it only added fuel to his passion. 

“ Come, my friend,” exclaimed Captain Jack- 
son, taking Vernon by the arm, "recollect that 
the longest lane must have a turning. Keep 
up your courage; I doubt not that the right will 
prevail in the end. Wait with patience.” 


" How long? How long?” rejoined Vernon, 
with a look of agony. "It is easy, my dear 
sir, to advise, but not always so easy to endnre.” 

" I stand reproved,” answered the other. 
" But I declare it again; you must and shall be 
righted, if it be within the power of my en¬ 
deavor to assist you, and set the proper train in 
motion. I cannot believe the thing impossible.” 

Vernon shook his head, but, by an earnest 
grasp of the hand, expressed his gratitude for the 
sympathy of his companion. At this instant, a 
negro boy approached the pair and accosted 
them : " Got note for Massa Vernon.” 

" Here, boy,” answered Vernon, reaching out 
his hand and receiving the billet. 

Opening it, his eye ran over the following 
words: 


"To Captain Vernon,—You declare that 
you have been wronged by your fellow officers, 
or, to say the least, by one of them. If so, it is 
certain mat I have an interest in knowing the 
truth; for on the knowledge depends a decision 
of the deepest consequence to me. J£ you see 
fit to comply with the request, I would desire 
that you come in half an hour from now, to the 
east door of the house, when you will find the 
boy Philip ready to act as your conductor. 

I Martha Ogilvie.” 

Vernon pencilled underneath these words : 

" I will come. R. V.” 


Then refolding and resealing the paper, he 
gave it to the boy, telling him to deliver it to 
his mistress. 

Exactly at the moment Vernon presented 
himself at the spot appointed, and from thence 
was conducted by his guide to the apartment 
where Martha awaited him. Here, also, he 
found Major Stowell, whose look of surprise on 
the entrance of his former rival plainly declared 
that the meeting was an unexpected one. Martha 
advanced toward Vernon, and taking him by the 
hand, led him toward the major. The latter re¬ 
treated a step or two backward, and glanced al¬ 
ternately at his two companions with an inquir¬ 
ing frown. 

" My friend, Major Stowell,” said Martha, 
hurriedly, "I wish to appeal to you directly. 
The happiness of my life is balanced on your 
reply. Answer me honestly and truly. Is Rob¬ 
ert Vernon deserving of the disgrace which he 
endures—disgrace, which you yourself have 
sanctioned V* 

So penetrating was her glance, so impassioned 
her countenance, that the eyes of the major invol¬ 
untarily fell. He raised them again; anger and 
mortification flushed his face. 

" An unseasonable time, methinks,” he slowly 
replied, " to reverse the decision already made.” 
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Martha regarded him with a look, firm and even 
stem in its expression, as she rejoined: 

“ Major Stowell, this is not the answer which 
I desire. On this man, coward and disgraced as 
70 a have declared him, were once placed my 
deepest affections. Naught but deserved dishon¬ 
or should remove them from their place. This 
eve I am called upon to decide the suit which 
yon and my father have urged. I reply—not till 
you answer me truly and clearly, or, in failure of 
this, till I am otherwise fully satisfied, will my 
decision be made/' 

She finished. Vernon stood motionless, and 
cold as marble. M^jor Stowell, on the contrary, 
was assailed by emotions whose evidence no effort 
of his own could fully repress. His lips trem¬ 
bled, and drops of perspiration gathered on his 
forehead. Then, as if unable further to restrain 
himself, he hurried from the room. Martha had 
exchanged scarce a dozen words with Vernon, 
when the sound of a pistol shot struck their ears. 
Alarmed by a common apprehension, they hast¬ 
ened in the direction from whence the noise had 
issued. • 

At the door of the major's apartment, they met 
an old negro servant, wringing his hands, and 
uttering inarticulate ejaculations. Brushing past 
him, they found the major stretched on the floor 
and breathing heavily. His eyes were closed; 
the breast of his uniform was spotted with blood. 
Vernon raised the head of the fallen man from 
the floor, and as he did so a shudder ran throtigh 
the frame of the major. The latter, opening 
his eyes, turned them on Martha, as she stood 
clinging to the support of her father, who had just 
entered the apartment. 

“ What murderous deed is this ?” exclaimed 
the old soldier, in an accent of horror, directing, 
meanwhile, a look of suspicion on Vernon. 

“ Speak, my dear major, and let us know the 
cause, while there yet is time." 

“ No hand but mine is here," said the dying 
man, with a hoarse and difficult utterance. “ At¬ 
tend to my words, all of you. I have accused Rob¬ 
ert Vernon maliciously. I believe him to be a 
brave and honorable man. I was the main cause 
of his disgrace. My motive, Martha may be 
able to guess. For this, and for all my misdeeds, 
may Heaven forgive me!" 

A surgeon had now arrived; and, having ex¬ 
amined the wound, and felt the pulse of his 
patient, turned to the old colonel with an ominous 
gravity. 

“ He can live but a few hours," he said. 

The major was lifted on the bed, and every 
attention which the colonel and his family could 
bestow, was afforded him. • Nor were Martha and 


Vernon behind the rest in their constant solicitude. 
The mqjor was deeply grateful for their generous 
efforts. That very eve, in obedience to his earn¬ 
est and reiterated entreaties, the pair were united 
in his presence; and they remained watching by 
his bedside till he expired, in the early mom. 
He was buried in the family enclosure, and on 
the stone which was raised above him, were 
engraved these words: 

"His virtues are remembered; his faults are 
forgotten.” 

Vernon was reinstated in his former military 
ranks, and at the close of the war, retired with 
the highest honor. Such was the estimation 
which he had gained, that he was repeatedly 
offered the chief magistracy of the State. But 
he steadily refused, preferring, instead of political 
distinction, the happiness ot« purely domestic 
life. 


QUESTIONS FOR LAW STUDENTS. 

When is it necessary to commence a fresh 
suit ? When the other has become too ventilat¬ 
or i 


t is a release 1 To exchange the society 
of your ugly aunt for that of your beautiful 
cousin. 

What is a clerical error ? Preaching a three 
hours’ sermon. 

What are breaches of trust? Trowsers pro¬ 
cured on tick. 

What are incumbrances ? Tour poor relations. 

What is a mortgagee in possession? An 
unde. 

Mention some of the principal law-books 
which you have studied. Hoyle's law of Whist, 
Cribbage, etc. 

What are original writs ? Pothooks and 
hangers. 

What steps should you take to dissolve an 
injunction ? I should put it into hot water and 
let it remain there until wanted.— Picayune . 

A RICH ANECDOTE. 

In Mrs.Gaskell's Life of the Bronte Girls, 
there is a rich anecdote of a Yorkshire farmer. 
It appears that he had insured his life, and the 
payment of the premium was a great grief to 
this money-loving Yorkshire man. Just before 
the secona payment of the annual premium 
came around, however, a mortal sickness seized 
the unfortunate farmer, who, when the doctor 
and parson conjointly announced his approaching 
fate, lifted himself up in bed, and with a chuckle, 
which rose in grinning triumph over the death 
rattle, cried: “ Ecod 1 you don't say so—going 
to die ? Zounds 1 then I shall do the insurance 
chaps, after all, out of their money. Ecod, I 
was always a lucky dog!" 

Quaint old Fuller says: “ Let him who ex¬ 
pects one class of society to prosper in the high¬ 
est degree, while the other is in distress, try 
whether one side of his face can smile while the 
other is pinched." 
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ANCIENT MINSTRELSY. 


• BT TATLOB J. HUBT. 


TeU na a tele of old— 

Sing mo an ancient song, 

Of chivalrous knights and yeomen bold, 

A story that bards hare snng and told 
The greenwood shades among. 

Tell ns an ancient tale 
Of noble and daring deed ; 

Of stalwort knights clad in mail, 

Of champions bold that never quailed 
When their lady-love had need. 

TeU ns an ancient tale, 

Of tournaments grand and gay— 

Of bouts that causeth the cheek to pale, 

When valiant hearts that knew not Mi, 

Battled in proud array. 

Tell us a tale of old— 

A legend weird and strange, 

Of ghastly phantoms, grim and cold, 

That rise from their beds in the churchyard mould, 
At the midnight hour to range. 

Sing me an ancient song; 

One fraught with wild romance; 

A lay that In castle halls hath rung, 

And by wandering troubadours oft been snng 
In the sunny vales of France. 

TeU ns a tale of old— 

Of each and every dime; 

What booteth it by whom been told? 

It matters not so it be old— 

A tale of ancient times. 


BOX AND COX.* 

BY ARISTIDES JINX. 


The room occupied by Mr. Cox in Mrs. 
Bouncer’s lodging-house, was a very respectable 
though plainly furnished apartment, containing, 
at eight o’clock one winter’s morning, a bed, 
several chairs, a table, two closet doors, and 
Mr. Cox. The latter article was, at the time, in 
his shirt sleeves, with a small mirror in his hand, 
savagely contemplating the top of his head, 
which, for the length and luxuriance of its 
auburn locks, strongly resembled a rat’s back. 

Physically, Mr. Cox was no great shakes; 
but in his capacity and ability for just indignation 
and resentment, he was a shake of the first class. 
The bowels of compassion appertaining to Mr. 
Cox were, on the morning in question, power¬ 
fully agitated, and he poured forth vials—nay, 
jugs of wrath upon the head of his unfortunate 
barber with a looseness that was almost sublime. 

• Founded on the popular fiuroe thus entitled. 


“I’ve half a mind to register an oath that I’ll 
never have my hair cut again,” he fiercely ejac¬ 
ulated, as he squinted at himself in the mirror 
and passed his hand back and forth over the 
shoe brush which he was pleased to denominate 
his scalp. “ I look as if I had been cropped for 
the militia! And I was particularly emphatic 
in my instructions to the hair-dresser only to cnt 
the ends off. He most have thought I meant the 
ends nearest my head! Never mind*—I sha’n’t 
meet anybody to care about so early. Eight 
o’clock, I declare 1 I haven’t a moment to lose. 
Fate has placed me with the most punctual, par¬ 
ticular and peremptory of hatters, and I must 
fulfil my destiny. Who can that be knocking ? 
Come in! Open locks, whoever knocks.” 

M Good morning,Mr. Cox,” said Mrs. Bouncer, 
opening the door, and entering the room on the 
strength of the invitation. “ I hope yon slept 
comfortably, Mr. Cox!” 

“ I can’t say I did, Mrs. B.,” rejoined Cox, 
snappishly. "I should feel obliged to you, if 
you could accommodate me with a more pro¬ 
tuberant holster, Mrs. B. The one I’ve got now 
seems to me to have about a handful and a half 
of feathers at each end, and nothing whatever in 
the middle.” 

“Anything to accommodate yon, Mr. Cox,” 
said Mrs. Bouncer, pleasantly. “Why, I do 
declare, you've had your hair cut 1” 

“ Cut ? echoed Cox. “ It strikes me I’ve had 
it mowed! It's very kind of you to mention it, 
but I'm sufficiently convinced of the absurdity 
of my personal appearance already. By-the-by, 
Mrs. Bouncer, I wish to call your attention to a 
fact that has been evident to me for some time 
i past—and that is, that my coals go remarkably 
fast; nor is it the case with the coals only, Mrs. 
Bouncer, but I’ve lately observed a gradual and 
steady increase of evaporation among my can¬ 
dles, wood, sugar, and lucifer matches.” 

“Lar, Mr. Cox! you sorely don’t suspect 
me V* exclaimed Mrs. Bouncer, with much ap¬ 
parent surprise. 

“ I don’t say I do, Mrs. B.; only I wish you 
distinctly to understand that I don’t believe it is 
the cat.” 

“ Is there anything else you’ve got to grumble 
about, sir ?” she asked, indignantly. 

“ Grumble J” repeated Cox, severely. “ Mrs. 
Bouncer, do yon possess each a thing as a dic¬ 
tionary ? No 1 *Then I'll lend you one—and if 
you turn to the letter G., you'll find: * Grumble, 
verb neuter—to complain without a cause.’ Now 
that’s not my case, Mrs. B.; and now that we’re 
upon the subject, I wish to know how it is that I 
frequently find my apartment full of smoke ?” 
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" Why—I—suppose—the chimney—” 

"The chimney doesn’t smoke tobacco/' re¬ 
torted Mr. Cox, suspiciously. "I’m speaking 
of tobacco-smoke, Mrs. B. I hope, Mrs. 
Bouncer, you’re not guilty of cheroots or 
Cubas, nor partial to a pipe ? Then how is it 
that the thing is to be accounted for?’’ 

" Why—” hesitated Mrs. Bouncer, in quite a 
flutter; " I suppose—yes—that must be it—’’ 

"At present I am entirely of your opinion—be¬ 
cause I haven’t the most distant particle of an 
idea what you mean." 

" Why, the gentleman who has got the attic 
is hardly ever without a pipe in his mouth, and 
there he sits, with his feet on the mantel-piece—’’ 

"The mantel-piece I’’ interrupted Mr. Cox, 
with the air of a remarkably knowing lawyer 
bullying a witness. " That strikes me as being 
a considerable stretch, either of your imagina¬ 
tion, Mrs. B., or the gentleman’s legs. I pre¬ 
sume you mean the fender or the hob ?’’ 

"Sometimes one, sometimes t’other. Well, 
there he sits for hours, and puffs away into the 
fireplace." 

" Then you mean to say," cross-questioned 
Cox, " that this gentleman’s smoke, instead of 
emulating the example of all other sorts of 
smoke, and going up the chimney, thinks proper 
to affect a singularity by taking the contrary 
direction—eh ? I suppose the individual you^are 
speaking of is the same individual that I inva¬ 
riably meet coming up stairs when I’m going 
down, and going down stairs when I’m coming 
up; from the appearance of his outward man, I 
should unhesitatingly set him down as a gentle¬ 
man connected with the printing interest." 

" Yes, sir—and a very respectable young gen¬ 
tleman he is," returned Mrs. Bouncer, evidently 
much relieved, as she saw her lodger go towards 
the door. " You’ll be back at the usual time, I 
suppose, sir ?” 

" Yes—nine o’clock. You needn’t light my 
fire in future, Mrs. B—I’ll do it myself. Don’t 
forget the bolster. And I say, Bouncer," he 
added, putting his head back into the room," you 
may order a half-penny’s worth of milk—and be 
good enough to let it stand. I wish the cream 
to accumulate." And Mr. Cox vanished. 

" He’s gone at last!’’ ejaculated Mrs. Bouncer, 
hastening to put the room in order. " I declare 
I was all in a tremble for fear Mr. Box would 
come in before Mr. Cox went but. Luckily, 
they’ve never met yet—and what’s more, they’re 
not likely to do so; for Mr. Box is hard at work 
at a newspaper office all night,' and doesn’t come 
home till morning—-and Mr. Cox is busy making 
hats all day, and doesn’t come home till night. 


So that I’m getting double rent, for my room, 
and neither of my lodgers is any the wiser for 
it. It was a capital idea of mine*—that it was ! 
But I haven’t an instant to lose. First of all, 
let me put Mr. Cox’s things out of Mr. Box’s 
way. I really must beg Mr. Box not to smoke 
so much. I was so dreadfully puzzled to know 
what to say, when Mr. Cox spoke about it! 
Now, then, to make the bed—and don’t let me 
foxget that what’s the head of the bed for Mr. 
Cox, becomes the foot of the bed for Mr. Box— 
people’s tastes differ so 1" And Mrs. Bouncer 
proceeded to flounce over the bed-tick, and 
punch up the pillows in the most scientific man¬ 
ner imaginable; and she had hardly completed 
the performance, when the door opened, giving 
entrance to her other lodger, Mr. Box. 

"Good morning, Mr. Box!" she simpered, 
whisking a tattered duster over the various arti¬ 
cles of furniture. " Why, I declare you’re quite 
pale in the face this morning—are you ill ?" 

" What color would you have a man be,- who 
has been setting up long leaders for a djply 
paper all night ?’’ snappishly inquired Box. 

"But then you've all day to yourself!" said 
Mrs. Bouncer, bustling about the room. 

" So it seems !" returned Box, sternly con¬ 
fronting his hostess. "Far be it from me, 
Bouncer, to hurry your movements, but I think 
it right to acquaint you with my immediate in¬ 
tention of divesting myself of my garments and 
going to bed." 

"0, Mr. Box!" exclaimed Mrs. Bouncer, 
hurrying towards the door. 

" Stop!" ejaculated Box, arresting her depar¬ 
ture. " Can you inform me who the individual 
is whom I invariably encounter going down 
stairs when I am coming up, and coming up 
stairs when I am going down ?" 

" O—yes—the gentleman in the attic, sir,” re¬ 
turned Mrs. Bouncer, in some confusion. 

" There’s nothing particularly remarkable 
about him, except his hats," continued Mr. Box. 
"I meet hind in all sorts of hats—white hats and 
black hats—hats with broad brims, and hats with 
narrow brims—hats with naps, and hats without 
naps—in short, I have come to the conclusion 
that he must be individually and professionally 
associated with the hatting interest." 

"Yes, sir. And, by-the-by, Mr. Box, he 
begged me to request you, as a particular favor, 
that you would not smoke quite so much ?’’ 

" Did he ?” rejoined Box, sarcastically. " Then 
you may tell the gentle hatter, with my compli¬ 
ments, that if he objects to the effluvia of to¬ 
bacco, he had better domesticate himself in some 
adjoining parish."' 
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“ 0, Mr. Box! Ton surely wouldn’t deprive 
me of a lodger ?" exclaimed Mrs. Bouncer, 
pathetically. 

“ It would come to precisely the same thing, 
Bouncer, because if I detect the slightest attempt 
to put my pipe out, I at once give you warning 
that I shall give you warning at once.” 

“Well, Mr. Box,”said Mrs. Bouncer, resign¬ 
edly, as she turned to depart, “ do you want 
anything more of me?” 

“ On the contrary, I've had quite enoqgh of 
you,” he returned, closing the door after her. 
“ It's quite extraordinary,” he continued, “the 
trouble I always have to get rid of that vener¬ 
able female! She knows I'm up all night, and 
yet she seems to set her face against my indulg¬ 
ing in a horizontal position by day. Now let me 
see : Shall I take my nap before I swallow my 
breakfast, or shall I take my breakfast before I 
swallow my nap—I mean, 6hall I swallow my 
nap before—no—never mind! I've got a rasher 
of bacon somewhere. I've the most distinct and 
vivid recollection of having purchased a rasher 
of bacon—O, here it is J” he continued, drawing 
a paper parcel and a penny roll from his pocket. 
“ The next thing is to light the fire. Where are 
my lncifers? Now, 'pon my life, this is too bad 
of Bouncer—this is, by several degrees, too bad 
of Bouncer! I had a whole box full three days 
ago, and now there's only one. I'm perfectly 
aware that she purloins my coals and my candles 
and my sugar; but I did think—0 yes, I did 
think that my lucifers would be sacred! Then 
there's that candle! Now I should like to ask 
any unprejudiced person or persons their opinion 
touching that candle. In the first place, a can¬ 
dle is an article I don't require, because I'm only 
at home in the daytime—and I bought this candle 
on the first of May, calculating that - it would 
last me three months, and here's one week not 
half over, and the candle’s three parts gone 1 

“Mrs. Bouncer has been using my gridiron,” 
said Mr. Box, indignantly, as, after lighting his 
fire, he held that implement to his nose. “ The 
last articfe of consumption that I cooked upon it 
was a pork chop, and now it is powerfully im¬ 
pregnated with the odor of red herrings. How 
sleepy I am, to be sure 1” he continued, with a 
yawn, as he placed the gridiron upon the fire and 
laid his rasher of bacon upon it. “ I’d indulge 
myself with a nap, if there was anybody here to 
superintend the turning of my bacon. Perhaps 
it will turn itself. I must lie down—so here 
goes!” And throwing himself upon the bed, 
he drew the curtains round him' and was almost 
instantly asleep. 

For several minutes the bacon continued to 


frizzle gently on the fire, and Mr. Box slmhbered 
sweetly in his bed, when presently open came the 
door and in bounced Mr. Cox. 

“Well, wonders will never cease!” he ex¬ 
claimed, fishing a small package of meat from 
his pocket and laying it upon the table. “ Con- 
scions of being eleven minutes and a half behind 
time, I was sheaking into the shop in a state of 
considerable excitement, when my venerable 
employer, with a smile of extreme benevolence 
on his aged countenance, said to me: * Cox, I 
sha'n't want yon to-day—you can have a hol¬ 
iday.' Visions of pleasure quite bewildered me 
as I returned homeward, and a day of happiness 
I am resolved to have. However, I must have 
my breakfast first—that will give me time to re¬ 
flect. I’ve bought a mutton chop—so I sha'n't 
want any dinner. Good gracious ! I've forgot 
the bread! Hallo ! what's this T* he suddenly 
exclaimed, as he caught sight of the bread Box 
had left upon tho table. “A roll, I declare! 
Come, that’s lucky! Now, then, to light the 
fire. Hullo ! why the fire is lighted 1 Where's 
the gridiron? On the fire, I declare! And 
what’s that on it?—bacon? Bacon it is ! Well, 
now, on my life, there’s a quiet coolness about 
Mrs. Bouncer’s proceedings that’s almost amus¬ 
ing. She takes my last lucifer—my coals and 
my gridiron, to cook her breakfast by! No, no— 
I can’t stand this ! Come out of that!” And 
poking a fork into the bacon, he transferred it to 
a plate, and placed the mutton chop upon the 
gridiron. “ Now, then, for my breakfast things,” 
he added, going into one of the closets and 
slamming the door violently after him. 

“ Come in, if it’s yon, Mrs^ Bouncer—you 
needn't be afraid!” said Mr. Box, putting his 
head out from between the bed-curtains,awakened 
by the noise. “ I wonder how long I’ve been 
asleep 1 Goodness gracious—my bacon 1” he 
exclaimed, leaping off the bed and running to 
the fireplace. “ Hallo, what’s this ? A chop ? 
Whose chop ? Mrs. Bouncer’s, I'll be bonnd ! 
She thought to cook her breakfast while I was 
asleep—with my coals, too—and my gridiron! 
Ha, ha! But where’s my bacon ? Here it is, on 
the table ! Well, on my life, Bouncer’s going it! 
And shall I curb my indignation ? Shall I falter 
in my vengeance? No!” And digging the 
fork into the chop, he opened a window and 
threw it into the street. “ So much for Bouncer’s 
breakfast! And now for my own!” he added, 
^djflacmg his bacon upon the gridiron, and going 
into a closet upon the opposite side of the room 
from that which Cox had entered, the door of 1 
which ho closed with a bang. 

“ Come in—come in!” said Cox, alarmed by 
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the noise, and coming oat of his closet with the 
breakfast things, which he placed upon the table. 
“ O goodness—my chop!" he exclaimed, recol¬ 
lecting his breakfast and running to the fireplace. 
“Hullo! what’s this? The bacon again! 0 
pooh! Zounds—confound it—dash it—I can't 
stand this!” And poking a fork into the bacon, 
he sent it flying through the window, when turn¬ 
ing to find his chop, he encountered Box coming 
out of his cupboard with his tea-things. 

“Who are you, sir?" he demanded, when 
they had for several minutes contemplated each 
other in silence. 

“ If you come to that—who are you ?" said 
Box, {facing his tea-things on the table. 

“ It's the printer!" mattered Cox, after 
another and more minute survey. “ Go to your 
^ttic, sir!" 

“ My attic!” retorted Box. “ Your attic, sir!" 

“Printer," said Cox, in a low, determined 
tone, “ I shall do you a frightful injury, if you 
don't instantly leave my apartment1" 

“ Your apartment?" returned Box. “You 
mean my apartment, you contemptible hatter !" 

“ Your apartment ? Ha, ha—come I like 
that!" exclaimed Cox, taking a piece of paper 
from his pocket. “ Look here, sir) Mrs. Boun¬ 
cer's receipt for the last week's rent, sir 1" 

“ Ditto, sir 1" shouted Box, producing a similar 
piece of paper and holding it close to Cox's face. 

“Mrs. Bouncer!" vociferated both gentlemen, 
rushing to the door, where they found that lady, 
who had evidently been listening. 

“ O dear, gentlemen, don't be angry!" sobbed 
Mrs. Bouncer, in reply to their mutual and sav¬ 
age demands for an explanation. “ But you see 
this gentleman "—pointing to Box—“ only being 
at home in the daytime, and that gentleman "— 
pointing to Cox—“ only being at home at night, 
I thought I might venture, until my little back 
second floor room was ready—" 

“ When will your little back second floor room 
be ready ?" inquired both, eagerly. 

“I'll try if I can get it ready in an hour,” re¬ 
turned Mrs. Bouncer, making for the door! 
“Now do keep your tempers, gentlemen." 

“What a disgusting position!" ejaculated 
Cox, walking rapidly to and fro across the floor. 

“ Will you allow me to observe," remarked 
Box, who had seated himself in a chair and fol¬ 
lowed the movements of his companion—“ will 
you allow me to observe, if you have not had 
any exercise to-day, you'd better go out and 
take it." 

“ I shall do nothing of the sort, sir," replied 
Cox, shortly, and also seating himself. 

“Although we are doomed to occupy the same 


room for a few hours longer, I don't see any 
necessity of our cutting each other's throats, sir," 
observed Box, after an interval of silence, in a 
more gentle tone than he had hitherto employed. 

“Not at all," returned Cox, quite pleasantly. 
“ It's an operation that I should decidedly ob¬ 
ject to." 

“And, after all, I've no violent animosity to 
you, sir." 

“ Nor have I any rooted antipathy to you, sir," 
rejoined Cox, hitching his chair rather near his 
companion. 

“ Have you been to the opera, sir?" inquired 
Box,' by way of keeping up the conversation, as 
he hitched his chair a little nearer. 

“No, sir. My wife—that is, my intended 
wife—wouldn't let me." 

“Then you have an intended wife?" said 
Box, shaking hands with his companion. “ Sir, 
I congratulate you." 

“ Thank ye," rejoined Cox, with a deep sigh. 
“ You needn't disturb yourself, sir," he added, 
seeing Box about to get up. “ She wont come 
here; she happens to be the proprietor of a con¬ 
siderable number of bathing machines—" 

“Ha! where?" exclaimed Box, with much 
earnestness, as he grasped his companion's arm. 

“At a favorite watering-place. How curious 
you are 1" 

“ Not at all. Well ?" returned Box, eagerly. 

“ Consequently in the bathing season," con¬ 
tinued Cox, “ which luckily is rather a long one, 
we see but little of each other; but as that is 
now over, I am daily indulging in the expecta¬ 
tion of being blessed with the sight of my be¬ 
loved. Are you married, sir ?" he added, very 
seriously. 

“ Me ? Why—not exactly." 

“Ah—a happy bachelor ?" 

“ Why—not—precisely." 

“ 0—a widower ?" 

“No—not absolutely.” 

“ You'll excuse me, sir," said Cox, in some 
perplexity; “ but at present I don't exactly un 
derstand how you can help being one of the 
throe!" * 

“ O, very easily; I'm dead." 

“Eh?" ejaculated Cox, with great interest. 
“ My dear sir—my very dear sir—if there does 
exist any ingenious contrivance whereby a man 
on the eve of committing matrimony can leave 
this world, and yet stop in it, I shouldn't be sorry 
to know it" 

“ O, then I presume I'm not to set you down 
as being frantically attached to your intended ?" 

“Why,not—exactly," hesitated Co*; “and 
yet at present I'm only aware of one obstacle to 
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doting on her, and that is, I can't endure her." 

“ Then do as I did. listen: Three years 
ago, it was my misfortune to captivate the affec¬ 
tions of a still blooming, though somewhat mid¬ 
die-aged widow, at Ramsgate—’’ 

“ Singular enough 1" exclaimed Cox, inter¬ 
rupting him. “ Just my case three months ago 
at Mai^ate 1" 

“Well, sir," continued Box, “to escape her 
importunities, I came to the determination of 
enlisting into the Life Guards; but they wouldn't 
have me. They actually had the effrontery to Bay 
1 was too short; so 1 was obliged to content my¬ 
self with a marching regiment. I enlisted; I’d 
no sooner done so, than 1 was sorry for it. My 
infatuated widow offered to purchase my dis¬ 
charge, on condition that I’d lead her to the 
altar. I hesitated; at last I consented. Well, 
sir, the day fixed for the happy ceremony at 
length drew near—in fact, too near to be pleas¬ 
ant; so I suddenly discovered that I wasn't 
worthy to possess her, and I told her so, when, 
instead of being flattered by the compliment, she 
flew upon me like a tiger of the female gender. 
I rejoined, when suddenly something whizzed 
past me, within an inch of my ear, and shivered 
into a thousand pieces against the mantel-piece; 
it was the slop-basin. I retaliated with a tea¬ 
cup. Wo parted; and the next morning I was 
served with a notice of action for breach of 
promise. Well, sir, ruin stared me in the face; 
the action proceeded against me with gigantic 
strides. I took a desperate resolution. I left 
home early one morning, with one suit of clothes 
on my back, and another tied up in a bundle 
under my arm. I arrived on the cliffs, opened 
my bundle, deposited the suit of clothes on the 
very verge of the precipice, took one look down 
into the yawning gulf beneath me, and walked 
off in the opposite direction. In one of the 
pockets of the coat, or the waistcoat, or the pan¬ 
taloons—I forget which—there was a piece of 
paper, with these affecting farewell words: 

* This is thy work, O Penelope Ann 1'" 

“Penelope Ann!” ejaculated Cox, starting 
up in great excitement. “ Originally widow of 
William Wiggins, proprietor of bathing machines 
at Margate ?" 

“ Exactly—and at Ramsgate," responded Box. 

“It must be shel And you, sir—you are 
Box—the lamented, long-lost Box—and I was 
about to marry the interesting creature you so 
eruelly deceived 1" 

“ Ha 1 then you are Cox ?” exclaimed Box, 
grasping his hand. “ I heard of it* I congrat¬ 
ulate you—I give you joy. And now I think 
I’ll go and take a stroll." 


“ No you don't," said Cox, stopping him as he 
was going towards the door. “I’ll not lose 
sight of you till I’ve restored you to the arms of 
your intended." 

“ My intended? You mean your intended. 
How can she be my intended, now that I'm 
drowned ?" 

“ You’re no such thing, sir," retorted Cox. 
“And besides, you are much more worthy of 
her than I am, sir. Permit me, then, to follow 
the generous impulse of my nature; I give her 
up to you." 

“ Benevolent being," returned Box, with emo¬ 
tion, “ I wouldn’t rob you of her for the world. 
But why are you so resigned to the loss of 
Penelope Ann ?" 

“ Because my affection is of more recent origin 
than your own. And then you'd be so happy 
with her 1" 

“ Happy? Me? With the consciousness that I've 
deprived you of such a treasure ? No, no, Cox 1" 

“ Don’t think of me, Box; I shall be suffi¬ 
ciently rewarded by the knowledge of my Box’s 
happiness." * 

“ Don't be absurd, sir," said Box, sharply. 

“ Then don’t be ridiculous, sir," retorted Cox. 

“ I Jjave it," exdaimed Box. “ Suppose we 
toss up for the lady—eh, Mr. Cox ? Or, what 
do you say to dice 1” 

“ With all my heart. Dice, by all means," 
replied Cox, eagerly. And producing a pair 
from his vest pocket, while his companion did 
the same from the mantel-piece, they proceeded 
to throw upon the table. 

The first throw of each, much to their mutual 
surprise, produced sixes, and was consequently 
a tie. But their surprise was considerably in¬ 
creased when, after throwing a dozen times, 
nothing but sixes showed themselves. 

“Allow me to look at those dice of yours; it’s 
my opinion they're loaded," said Box, reaching 
over the table for the remarkable bones. 

“ So are youre loaded," returned Cox, snatch¬ 
ing his dice away. 

“ Cheat I" ejaculated Box, starting from his 
chair. 

“ Swindler!" retorted Cox, squaring off at his 
companion, with the evident design of pitching 
into somebody forthwith, in which intention he 
was frustrated by the entrance of Mrs. Bouncer 
with a letter. 

“Gracious goodness!" exclaimed Cox, to 
whom the letter was addressed, when he had 
broken the seal. “ What’s this ?" 

Margate, May fourth. Sir, I hasten to 
convey to you the intelligence of a melancholy 
accident,that has bereft you of your intended wife/ 
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“ He means your intended/' said Cox. 

“No, yours V ' returned Box. “ However, it's 
perfectly immaterial. Go on." 

“‘Poor Mrs. Wiggins/” continued Cos, 
reading, “‘went out for a short excursion in a 
sailing-boat. A sudden and violent squall soon 
after took place, which, it is supposed, upset her, 
as she was found, two days afterwards, keel 
upwards—’" 

“Poor woman 1" ejaculated Box. 

“It was the boat that was found, sir—not the 
lady," returned Cox. Then continuing the pe¬ 
rusal of the letter: “ ‘As her man of business, 
I immediately proceeded to examine her papers, 
among which I soon discovered her will, the fol¬ 
lowing extract from which will, I have no doubt, 
be satisfactory to you : “I hereby bequeath my 
entire property to my intended husband."' Ex¬ 
cellent, but unhappy creature!" he exclaimed, 
much affected. “And to think that I cast lots 
for such a woman!" 

“Generous, ill-fated being!" sobbed Box. 
“ When I remember that I staked such a treasure 
on the hazard of £ die!" 

“ I'm sure, Mr. Box, I can't sufficiently thank 
you for your sympathy!" 

“And I'm sure, hlr. Cox, you couldnit feel 
more, if she had been your own intended!" 

“ If she'd been my own intended!" echoed 
Cox. “ She was my own intended!" 

“ Your intended!" sneered Box. “ Come, I 
like that! Didn't I propose to her first ?" 

“And didn't you come to an untimely end 1” 

“Another letter, Mr. Cox,” said Mrs. Bouncer, 
putting her head in at the door. 

“ Gracious goodness!" exclaimed Cox, snatch¬ 
ing the letter and reading: “ * Happy to inform 
you—false alarm. Sudden squall—boat upset— 
Mrs. Wiggins, your intended—picked up by a 
steamboat—carried to Boulogne—returned here 
this morning—will start by early train to-morrow 
and be with you by ten o'clock, exact—'" 

“ Cox, I congratulate you,” said Box, hastily 
pulling out his watch and noting the hour. 

“ Box, I give you joy," said Cox, glancing at 
his watch and running for his hat. 

“ I'm sorry," continued Box, hurrying towards 
the door, “ that most important business at the 
Colonial Office will prevent my witnessing the 
truly happy meeting between you and your in¬ 
tended. Good morning." 

“It's obviously for me to retire,” returned 
Cox, detaining him. “Not for worlds would I 
disturb the rapturous meeting between you and 
your intended. Good morning.” And they 
were both struggling for the door, when their at¬ 
tention was attracted to the sound of a carriage. 


“ Ha! what's that 1” exclaimed Box, running 
to the window. “A cab's drawn up at the door 
—a lady's got out. There's no mistaking that 
majestic person—it's Penelope Ann !" 

“ Your intended," said Cox, hastily. 

“Yours!" retorted Box, with emphasis. 
“Hark! she's coming up stairs!" And both 
gentlemen running to the door, braced their 
1 shoulders against it with determined energy. 

“Mr. Cox! Mr. Cox!” shouted a voice from 
the outside. 

“I've just stepped out,” shouted Cox. 

“ So have I," chimed in Box. 

“Mr. Cox!" continued the voice. “Open 
the door. It's only me—Mrs. Bouncer J” 

“ Only you!" said Cox, suspiciously. “ Then 
where's the lady 1” 

“Gone!" 

“ Upon your honor as a gentleman!" 

“ Yes. And she's left a note for Mr. Cox.” 

“ Then put it under the door,” said Cox, not 
quite satisfied as to the truth of her story. 

The letter having been poked under as de¬ 
sired, Mr. Cox seized and opened it. 

“ Gracious goodness!” he exclaimed, read¬ 
ing : “ * Dear Mr. Cox, pardon my candor; but 
being convinced that our feelings, like our ages, 
do not reciprocate, I hasten to apprise you of my 
immediate union with Mr.' Knox.' ” 

“Three cheers for Knox! Ha, ha, ha!” 
shouted Box, swinging his hat. 

“ Huzza! Three cheers for—*' 

“ The little second floor back room i9 quite 
ready,” said Mrs. Bouncer, putting her head in 
at the door, which they no longer barred. 

“ I don't want it,” said Cox, holding out his 
hand to his companion. “ What shall part us 1" 

“ No more do I,” said Box, extending his 
hand. “ What shall tear us asunder ?" 

“Box I" ejaculated Cox, affectionately. 

“ Cox!” returned the other, with equal feeling. 
Then looking earnestly into the face of his com¬ 
panion, he continued: “ You'll excuse the ap¬ 
parent insanity of the remark, but the more I 
gaze on your features, the more I’m convinced 
that you're my long-lost brother!” 

“ The very observation I was going to make 
to you,” rejoined Cox. 

“ You were 1 Ah—tell me—in mercy tell me 
—have you such a thing as a strawberry mark 
on your left arm 1" 

“No!" said Cox, eagerly and expectantly. 

“No? Then it is he!” And rushing into 
each other's arms, they embraced as brothers 
should—in which position I think it be9t to leave 
them, lest anything should occur to bring the 
little second floor back room again into demand. 
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THE SCAR OF THE WHITE CROSS. 

BT MABY A. LOWELL. 


, It was on a bright morning, when the clear, 
bracing air of Russia sent the blood in full, 
healthful flow through the veins, and flushed the 
cheeks to a color which the denizens of a more 
southern climate might have envied. A long 
sow of boys, the eldest not more than twelve 
years of age, stood on a level plat of ground that 
lay before a large building, on the front of which 
was inscribed on a marble tablet, inserted into 
the wall, “ Foundling Hospital/' The boys 
were standing, or rather trying to stand very up¬ 
right ; but here and there, one was leaning some* 
what from the perpendicular; a bent knee or 
shoulder destroying the perfection of the required 
position. 

A tall, military-looking man, dressed in the 
most imposing costume of his profession, assisted 
by two stiff, unbending figures, also in uniform, 
was reviewing the little army, and drilling them 
in various evolutions, at the word of harsh and 
severe command. There wa» an expression of 
fear upon the countenances of most of the boys, 
but here and there a brave, courageous look was 
observable, especially upon that of one little fel¬ 
low, obviously not more than nine or ten years 
old, who, after the miniature parade was over, 
was addressed as Ivan Olgerd, by his boy 
associates. 

This boy was distinguished for his aptness at 
learning and performing'the different evolutions 
in which the officer had been most severely punc¬ 
tilious ; and it was quite rare that he failed in 
going through with any of them after a single 
lesson. Altogether he had a native air of grace 
and dignity, that arrested the eye of a stranger 
at once, and distinguished him from his compan¬ 
ions. On this morning, however, a mischievous 
boy who was standing near him, and who had 
long envied his superior performances, and the 
exemption he had enjoyed from the severe pun¬ 
ishment which the rest frequently underwent, 
determined that Ivan should also come under the 
displeasure of the drill officer. Armed with a 
long needle, such as is used in sewing the heavy 
Russian duck, he took several opportunites of in¬ 
serting the point into Ivan's arm, causing him 
almost to bound from the ranks, and to twist 
convulsively at each puncture. 

The officer obsorved the contortions, and tho 
movement of the body, without perceiving the 
cause; and fancying that Ivan was sporting with 
the grave ceremony they were going through, he 
administered a very severe blow across the face 


of the child, with the flat of his sword. Ivan's 
cheeks flushed a deep scarlet, while the blood 
ran in streams from his nose, wliich was bruised 
and swollen. The two inferior officers were 
ordered to lead him from the ground, and it was 
some time before the lowering looks and stem 
words of the elder officer could restore order in 
the miniature army. The boys, with the excep¬ 
tion of the one who had led to Ivan's disgrace, 
were very fond of the fearless and manly little 
fellow, because he never affected any superiority 
over them, or laughed at their awkwardness at 
drill hours. 

The man whose duty it was to inspect the 
daily health of the boys, found, on going to 
Ivan's bed, where the officers had laid him down 
in a sort of fainting fit, that he was seriously in¬ 
jured, and called the person who acted as doctor 
to the establishment. He decided that there was 
danger of inflammation, and exclaimed bitterly 
against the conduct of the officer who had so 
recklessly and cruelly injured the little child. 
The officer himself, however, coolly mounted his 
horse and rode off after the drill was over, as if 
nothing had happened, while Ivan was disturbed 
and even delirious from the moment he recovered 
from fainting. * * . * * 

The hospital of which we speak, was in the 
small town of Gotchina, about fifty versts from 
St. Petersburgh. In the same town the Grand 
Duke Paul had a fine residence, to which he was 
fond of retiring. He had also taken a great in¬ 
terest in the organs, and aa the boys grew large 
enough, he determined to subject them to a 
rigid military discipline, as the best thing that 
could be devised for their future welfare and the 
benefit of the country. 

The grand duke had applied to General 
Melissino to superintend the military organiza¬ 
tion of the orphans; and Melissino recommended 
Alexis Araktchieff, one of the artillery cadets at 
St. Petersburgh, who he considered would be a 
superior drill officer, and who would be glad to 
accept the appointment. 

Catherine II. was on the throne of Russia, 
when Alexis Araktchieff was sent to St. Peters¬ 
burgh as a cadet. His father was Andrew Arakt¬ 
chieff, who had been a mqjor in her majesty's 
army, and who at the time of the birth of Alexis, 
resided in a small village in the government of 
Novogorod. Major Araktchieff, remembering his 
own military ardor, was bent upon educating his 
only son in that profession, and although the at¬ 
tempt was attended with many sacrifices on the 
part of the father, in a pecuniary light at least, 
the plan succeeded and Alexis went to St 
Petersburgh. 
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It was soon discovered that he possessed no 
mean talent, and that a thorough education would 
develop him as something far above mediocrity. 
A certain severity in his manner was oddly con¬ 
trasted with a servile, fawning appearance towards 
his superiors, which showed a considerable 
talent for diplomacy, and a determination to 
build-up his own fortunes, even at the expense of 
parting with his self-respect; while to others 
from whom he could gain nothing, he consoled 
his pride by keeping up an appearance of supe¬ 
riority, not unmingled with insolence.* 

Towards General Melissino, he had assumed 
so quiet and respectful a manner, that when 
applied to by the grand duke, the general’s 
thoughts fixed at once upon the young cadet, as 
one who would unite the most thorough military 
training with the kindest and most considerate 
feelings towards the orphans. 

While the cadet was yet in the first blush of 
his new vocation, the empress died, and Paul, 
who had become his firm friend and patron, so 
fully approved his course at the hospital, that no 
one dared to make a complaint against the 
severity, which, on the part of so young a disci¬ 
plinarian, was as cruel as it was unlooked for, by 
those who had the care of the orphan children. 

The reign of Paul was suddenly terminated by 
death; but the diplomatic powers of the youth¬ 
ful aspirant were still unchecked, and he con¬ 
trived to ingratiate himself with Alexander, who 
on his accession to the throne became deeply in¬ 
terested in the project which his predecessor had 
so happily begun. Of course, the officer who 
was so highly esteemed by the former emperor, 
could hardly fail of winning the approval of 
Alexander; and he congratulated himself that 
the services of so efficient an officer had been se¬ 
cured in training the youths who might one day 
become the flower of the Russian army. 

# # # # * 

Little Ivan Olgerd lay on his couch in the 

dormitory of the hospital. The delirium had 
passed away, but in its place arose a feeling of 
intense and vengeful rage towards the cadet, 
which seemed to fill his whole soul. His wounds, 
still smarting and painful, increased his ire, and 
the state of his mind and body alike precluded 
him from rising from his bed. In a single hour, 
the boy had grown into a man, in the depth of 
his emotions, the injury had struck so deeply 
into his soul. On that couch his infant heart 
formed a high resolve, and through long years 
he watched and waited for the opportunity to 
carry it into effect 


How well the wily cadet played his cards with 
the emperor, may be inferred by the fact that 
Alexander created him colonel; military governor 
of St Petersburgh; major general of the grand 
army; and bestowed on him the order of the* 
Grand Cross of Saint Anne. 

The emperor still continued to visit occasion¬ 
ally the residence that had been so beloved by 
Paul; and sometimes occupied for a few days the 
grand chateau, from which he could distinctly 
see the hospital; the nursery which Paul had 
established, from which to draw recruits for 
the Russian army. 

Like the grand duke, Alexander soon felt a 
growing interest in the scheme which might oifc 
day (who knew?) be the salvation of Russia. 
Noble hearts, with what was doubtless noble 
blood in them, beat in the forms of these minia¬ 
ture soldiers. Who shall say that among them 
were not some hearts as high and brave as that 
which was thrown by Douglas into the battle¬ 
field against the Moors of Spain ? * 

At all events, Alexander saw and marked the 
bearing of Ivan Olgerd; and his noble face and 
figure impressed tKe emperor, and made him ask 
the name of a boy so young, and yet with so 
gallant a demeanor. It was the one bitter drop 
amid the sweets that the emperor had prepared 
for Alexis Araktchieff. Little Ivan was the 
Mordecai from whom he shrunk even as Haman 
did; because, while the boy yielded implicitly 
to the discipline enforced, he still preserved an 
expression of countenance which showed that he 
had not forgotten the blow, nor forgiven the 
author of it. 

With a dignity that might have distinguished 
one many years older, and which seemed all at 
once to have heightened his stature, Ivan Olgerd 
at twelve years of age, still regarded his 
teacher with the same cold, impenetrable look, 
as he had done three years before, when the 
sword of the cadet had come into too intimate 
contact with his cheek; and of which contact 
there still remained a slight mark. 

When the boy was excited, and the pure, 
healthful blood was heightened by exercise or 
emotion, the scar alone was left untouched by an 
added color, and remained pale and white. Em¬ 
browned as the cheek, the brow, or the throat 
might be, the scar remained cold, white and 
ghastly in its appearance; contrasting strangely 
with the darker hue of the rest of the face. 

Whether the scar had originally held that 
form or had grown gradually into it, by the 
slight elevation of the surrounding parts, it had 

• The heart of Bruce. 
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actually assumed the semblance of a cross, a 
little deepened or depressed from the rest of the 
cheek, and this had obtained for the boy the 
soubriquet of Ivan of the White Cross. 

Years rolled on, and the Russian empire was 
frequently—nay, almost always embroiled in war 
with some nation or other. The boy army had 
grown to manhood, and some of them had found 
a rest from warfare “ with back to die field, and 
feet to the foe.” A few had won honors that elder 
soldiers might have envied. A few had risen to 
high rank in the army, and were thought fit to 
enter into the counsels of heroes who had “ passed 
to the peril’s front, where the banner-spear 
gleams, and the battle’s red wine is streaming;” 
and fewer still had disgraced themselves and 
their country, by weakly yielding to the tempta¬ 
tions of the bowl. Fewer still, I say, for “ the 
cold in clime are cold in blood;” and perhaps 
Russian soldiers, whatever else may be charged 
against them, are as free from stain from the 
wine-cup, as any other nation under heaven. 

And one—the soldier with the white cross, had 
pressed forward until he had attained an emi¬ 
nence equal to that of him who had stamped him 
with that undesirable order. He now wore the 
Grand Cross of the Order of St. Anne, as well as 
his rival; had a high post of honor assigned 
him in the army, leading a division* as distin¬ 
guished as that led by Araktchieff himself, and 
holding as important a station at the council 
table. Yet ever as the two crossed each other’s 
paths, whether in the presence of the emperor at 
noonday, or in the twilight of a Russian after¬ 
noon, dim, cold and dreary, whether in the bat¬ 
tle-field, where both were opposed in deadly com¬ 
bat to the same enemy, or meeting on some 
festive evening at the emperor’s gay winter 
palace; still the cross looked pale as the sur¬ 
rounding skin flushed tx> angry redness; and 
still Araktchieff chafed at the cold and brief 
acknowledgements of his presence, or often, in¬ 
deed, at the utter absence of all recognition by 
Ivan Olgerd. Added to this, all attempts to 
depreciate Ivan in the opinion of the emperor, 
only resulted in the mortification of the slanderer, 
as Alexander had already heard the story of the 
white cross. * * * * 

Daria Kronstadt, the wife of a6ailor, a woman 
of low repute, had dung to the fortunes of 
Araktchieff with a pertinacity that her decaying 
beauty began to render somewhat troublesome to 
the fastidious general. Since his elevation he 
had rather thrust Daria aside, and always 
shunned her in the streets of St. Petersburgh, 
where the young and lovely Russian ladies thought 
it an honor to receive a bow, in passing, from the 


| distinguished soldier. 8till he visited her occa¬ 
sionally, because her grandfather had once ren¬ 
dered the fatter of Alexis, Andrew Araktchieff, 
some service, for which the old man had charged 
his son to pay back in friendship, to any of the 
family whom he might ever happen to meet. 

He did meet Daria Kronstadt when it was too 
late. She had married a man far beneath Her in 
station and talents as he was inferior to her in 
cunning and treachery. She hated him because 
he could not bring her up to a certain station 
which she coveted. She never had any affection 
for him, complained that she was deceived in his 
circumstances and duped by his representations; 
and, disgusted and disheartened, Peter Kronstadt 
became a common sailor, and left his wife to her 
own reflections. 

She met Araktchieff in an office where she was 
disposing of some business which her husband 
had left unsettled, and, in order to do it proper¬ 
ly, she was obliged to give her maiden name. It 
struck familiarly on the ear of the general; and 
having nothing to engage liis attention, for it 
was a rare breathing time of peace in Russia, he 
followed her out, traced her to her home, and en¬ 
tering like an old acquaintance, the retired house 
almost at the outskirts of St Pet^sburgh, where 
she lived, he ascertained that she did indped 
belong to the same family, to which his father 
expressed so strong a sense of obligation. 

Pleased to be the object of attention to so dis¬ 
tinguished a soldier, and one so high with the 
emperor, Daria’s vanity and insolence knew no 
bounds. She boasted everywhere, that she was 
connected by blood to the family of Araktchieff, 
and in fact became so overbearing and insolent, 
that nil decent and well behaved females with¬ 
drew from her society, and ceased to recognize 
her when they met her. 

Through the munificence of Araktchieff the 
elder, who beard, through his son, that the grand¬ 
daughter of his friend Lonnoff had been found, 
Daria Kronstadt was enabled to live in a superior 
style to that she had ever known before; and 
which excited the envy and jealousy of her for¬ 
mer companions, and induced them to utter 
words against her reputation, which were really 
undeserved; but which clung to her like the 
famous poisoned garment of old Nessus. Grow¬ 
ing more presumptuous and insolent on the 
strength of being related to General Araktchieff, 
or Alexis as she familiarly called him, it became 
almost impossible for her servants to bear with 
her new airs. One of her attendants, a pretty 
young creature, an orphan, named Elizabeth 
Fedor, offended her by smiling at her calling so 
stern and savage-looking a man by his baptismal 
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name. Enraged at the beautiful girl for presum¬ 
ing to notice it, she gave her repeated blows; 
and the affair ended by the young girt going 
away and reporting the cruel and savage temper 
of Daria. 

Elizabeth's only brother was a young architect, 
a calm, cool and collected person usually, but 
driven to desperation by his sister's unmerited 
punishment. Determined to redress her wrongs, 
he visited Daria's house, set her conduct before 
her in its severest light; and then deliberately 
proceeded to administer castigation to the lady, 
by means of a small knotted rope, which he 
applied vigorously, until her wrathful cries 
brought Ar&ktchieff, who happened to be coming 
in, to her aid. 

Elizabeth knew Ivan Olgerd, and fearing for 
her brother's safety after she found that he had 
gone to Daria's house, she went to him and im¬ 
plored him to go and find her brother. Ivan 
who was interested in the girl's orphan state, re¬ 
membering his own but too vividly, complied 
with her reqnest, and sought young Fedor at the 
place she designated. 

He arrived almost at the same moment with 
AraktchiefF, and in a voice of authority, Ivan 
bade the yommman go immediately to his sister, 
which, having^satisfled his revenge, he was quite 
willing to do. 

Scowling vengefhlly at Ivan, AraktchiefF 
demanded what right he had to send away one 
who ought instantly to be arrested With a per¬ 
fectly composed and dignified air, General 
Olgerd bowed to the enraged man and left the 
bouse. Transported ont of his self-command, 
by the coolness of Ivan, he followed him down 
the street, demanding satisfaction. Ivnn walked 
on over the slippery ground, unmoved, until 
AraktchiefF planted himself immediately before 
him, obstructing his passage. He did this repeat¬ 
edly, until they came to & steep place, where the 
street suddenly sloped for several yards, and the 
sharp declivity was completely covered with 
shining ice. At the top of this, AraktchiefF 
stood directly in front of him, with insolent and 
threatening words. Ivan could bear it no longer, 
and with a strength bom of desperation, he seized 
him and flung him violently aside. AraktchiefF 
staggered with the shock, rolled down the slip¬ 
pery hill, nor stopped until he lay at the bottom, 
with his scarf unbound, his sword ungirt and his 
face bruised and bloody. 

“ Lie there I" shouted Ivan, “ and remember 
the White Cboss." 

There was a private meeting of a few of 
Alexander's favorite eourtiers, and the doors of 
the reception room were locked and bolted. 


One or two witnesses appeared, who gave a de¬ 
tailed account of the curious rencontre between 
General AraktchiefF and General Olgerd. The 
whole evidence was in favor of the latter; while 
the former was burning with rage and impatience. 
At the close of the evidence, and before the em¬ 
peror had declared for either, a venerable man 
arose, and detailed the circumstances which took 
place at the Fonndling Hospital years ago. 

It was the revered chaplain of that hospital, 
and it was he who had tended the young Ivan on 
what he supposed would be his death bed. It 
was enough. Each one in the room turned and 
looked earnestly at the scar of the cross, and each 
one entreated the emperor to set the present 
offence against the former. 

Nor was he indisposed to overlook any offence 
from one whom he so much valued as Ivan 
Olgerd; while at the same time he did not wish 
to punish AraktchiefF. A compromise between 
two officers so necessary to him, was desirable to 
Alexander; and he interposed his authority that 
they should henceforth keep the peace. 

There was little need of any authority as far 
as it regarded Ivan. His mind was soon fully 
occupied with a different matter. Chance threw 
him into the society of a Polish lady of higbrank, 
while he was travelling for his health, which 
recent evedts had somewhat impaired. At the 
chateau where he stopped to see a friend, he was 
detained by a storm, and was introduced to a 
very beautiftil woman whom they called Madame 
Felix. She was still youthful looking, although 
she was nearly sixty years of age. A pensive 
expression pervaded her countenance, and some¬ 
times an absence of mind was perceptible, in the 
midst of the most interesting conversation. 

His friend explained this. Her husband was 
no longer living, and her only child* when an 
infant of tender years, was stolen from her, and 
carried, she knew not whither. From reasons 
of state policy, her marriage was necessarily kept 
a secret for some time, and the child was, as she 
supposed, safe with its nurse. After the lapse of 
two years, the incentive for secrecy was removed, 
and she went impatiently to reclaim her child. 
It had been taken away six weeks before! and 
for nearly thirty years she had bewailed it with 
many tears. 

The story interested Iran; and subsequently 
she related it to him herself, and described certain 
marks by which she thought she could identify 
her child. One was a strawberry on the back of 
the head, and she described it minutely. Iran 
started, and the rich color mounted to his cheek, 
making the white cross intensely visible. An 
exclamation sprang to his lips, but he checked 
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it, lest he might produce an effect upon the lady, 
which he could not afterwards remove. She 
mentioned several other things, and at last, 
falling on his knees before her, he parted the 
thick dark locks upon the back of his head, 
leaned towards her, and displayed a large red 
strawberry. 

Over a meeting like that, no pen should dare 
to linger. He bad found the mother whom he 
bad sometimes feared was unworthy—or else 
why was he deserted ? She had found the child 
she had mourned; and knew that she coaid lean 
npon him for the rest of her pilgrimage. He was 
repaid for all that he had suffered—she had 
found all she had ever hoped. 

In Poland then, Ivan decided to spend his 
future life; and he gave up his commission, lest 
Russia should again molest the country of his 
mother. He did more; he took young Fedor 
with him, from the probabilities of being persecu¬ 
ted by the enmity of Araktchieff, and Elizabeth 
went with him to be the companion of Madame 
Felix. In a few years, when Fedor was mar¬ 
ried to a Folish lady of good connections and 
great personal accomplishments and beauty, 
Elizabeth was earnestly entreated to make her 
brother’s, house her home, and she accepted the 
offer. 

Ivan, who had been absent a few days, came 
home and found his mother weeping bitterly for 
Elizabeth’s anticipated departure. 

“ She shall never leave you, mother,” he an¬ 
swered ; “ I will go this moment and make a 
contract with her to stay with us always.” 

“ A contract, my son 1” asked his mother, with 
curiosity. 

“A marriage contract, my dear mother! 
Nothing else will bind women 1” 

And when he returned to her again, Elizabeth 
was hanging upon his arm, her soft cheek bathed 
in happy tears, while his own was flushed with 
delight; and white and pale showed again the 
scar of the cross. 

“ I owe this cross and my wife to Russia,” 
said the happy Ivan ; “ my mother and my home 
I owe to Poland.” 


A OEM. 

It has been eloqnently said, that if Christianity 
was compelled to flee from the mansions of the 
great, the academies of the philosophers, the halls 
of legislators, the throngs of busy men—we 
should find her last retreat with woman, at the 
fireside. Her last audience would be the chil¬ 
dren gathering round the mother’s knees—the 
last sacrifice the secret prayer, escaping in silence 
from her lips, And heard, perhaps, only At the 
throne of God.— Trumpet. 


BE GENTLE. 


ST J. B0LKVGBR0K1 UTS OLDS. 


0, be gentle—it requires 
No greet effort thus to speak; 

Oft ’twill quench the paeston-flres 
Burning on thy brother’s cheek. 

True the heart may oft be pressed 
’Neath the tempter’s harsh control, 

Bnt ’twill only serve to test 
All thy manliness of soul. 

Let the goodness of thy heart 
Guide the action of thy brain, , 

And yon save the bitter smart 
Brought by causing others pain. 

Shall the passion of thy soul 
Rob thee of thy gifted power? 

Shall that demon-friend control 
Man in every trying hour? 

Gold, before ’tie free from dross, 

Most the hottest fires endure; 

Man, who naturally is gross, 

Must be tried to make him pure. ) 

Life is not without alloy, 

Often does severest pain 

Mingle with our purest joy; 

But we suffer not In vain. 

Every trial here shall tell 
In the Eden-world above, 

Every triumph help to swell 
That delightful throng of love. 


THE WIND-HARP. 


BT ANXA X. CARTER. 

It was late in the summer of 1691, when the 
outrages under the name of punishing witches 
were perpetrated in Salem. Every poor old 
crone, in her dotage repeating childish sayings to 
herself, oblivions of everything save perhaps the 
memory of her youthful days, was accused of 
muttering incantations, weaving satnnic snares 
for the guileless, and was forthwith arrested, 
thrown into prison, and in a few days her form 
was seen swinging in the wind on Gallows Hill. 
Housewives trembled at every unusual sound; 
if a poor tabby cat did but bump up her back, 
spit and mew, or perchance flew into a fit with 
some sudden pain or fright, every person near 
trembled, and with pale lips and distended eyes 
either ran precipitately from the room, or, if that 
were impossible, took refuge in the farthest 
corner, momentarily expecting to see her fly op 
the chimney, or a witch and broomstick descend. 
The universal panic was perfectly terrific. Weak 
children, ailing from their birth, those subject to 
fits, every unruly horse, or other animal, was said 
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to be bewitched, and woe onto that poor mortal 
who was last seen to touch or look at the afflict¬ 
ed one. Nearly everybody seemed to have taken 
leave of their senses, though there were a few 
who stood aloof, disbelieving in the popular de¬ 
lusion, but they were too few in number to have 
any influence with the mass of deluded, panic- 
stricken people. They could only watch every 
chance to warn those upon whom suspicion had 
fallen, and perhaps even aid them to escape. 

Among these few were two people. Mr. 
James Hereford, and his daughter Alice, a beau¬ 
tiful girl of eighteen. They were what might be 
termed new-comers, for they arrived from Eng¬ 
land early in the spring. Short though their 
term of residence had been, it was long enough 
for the beauty of Alice Hereford to become 
known, and gain for her the reputation of being 
the prettiest girl in Salem. With her dark brown 
hair, hazel-eyes, peerless complexion and grace¬ 
ful figure, she well deserved the title. She and 
her father lived together in a small cottage, a 
little way out of the village. James Hereford 
was a man of superior endowments, and with a 
knowledge of things far beyond the age. To 
help her in her housekeeping, Alice had two 
people-old RUan, who had been her nurse since 
childhood, an an little girl some twelve years of 
age, a prompt, bright, mischievous little creature, 
Dorcas Smithson. Ellen was a thorough Irish¬ 
woman, and fond of rehearsing the legends and 
fairy tales in which her countrymen so delight, 
and at the time my story opens, had, in spite of 
the remonstrances, prayers and tears of Alice, 
been carried away to prison, and expiated her 
crimes as a witch upon the gallows. 

Alice Hereford had been seen and loved by 
the son of one of the richest and most influential 
men in the town. Robert Dalton was handsome, 
but vain, bad-tempered and profligate, and he 
persecuted Alice with his unwelcome attentions 
to such a degree that sfep no longer went into the 
village, but kept herself wholly .secluded. Hut 
even at home she was not free from his hated 
presence; even here he contrived to intrude on 
some pretext or other, a message from his father 
to Mr. Hereford, a commission for some needle¬ 
work for Alice from his mother or sister. Alice 
always contrived to be with her father when 
he came, and he was obliged to go away baffled. 

One day when he came he found Aiico alone, 
or rather nearly so, for her father was out, and 
little Dorcas only was in the room. Robert 
took a seat beside the girl, unmindful of her 
haughty glancel, and chilling tones, and then in 
the presence of the child commenced urging his 
suit with angry vehemence. 


“ How now, Miss Alice 1 Ton need not look 
so scornful, or carry such a high head, for 'tis 
not every girl like you who will have the offer of 
marriage from one like me. And by Heaven/' he 
exclaimed, clenching his hands, and gazing upon 
the trembling girl with fiery eyes, “ if you refuse 
me still you will rue itl Yes, rue itl For I 
have it in my power to crush you. Charges of 
witchcraft have only to be made, some idle tale 
related, apd you are arrested, thrown into 
prison, which you leave only for the -breezy 
heights of Gallows Hill. By all I hold sacred, 
I will denounce you as a witch, if you refuse my 
offer! Take heed; I here solemnly offer yon 
my heart and hand in honorable matrimony, 
will you accept ?” 

“No!” exclaimed Alice, in alow tone, and 
her voice was perfectly steady, though her face 
was pale, and her eyes full of fear. 

At that moment a strain of unearthly music 
filled the room—mournful, sad—a wail as if for 
the lost girl. Robert Dalton started, for he was 
not wholly free from the superstitions of the 
times. 

“ What is that?” he asked eagerly. 

“ Only my harp,” answered Alice, with an al¬ 
most imperceptible smile upon her face at the 
unmanly start and fear. 

“Where is the thing? You are not near 
enough to touch it. I see no harp. How could 
you touch it when it is nowhere in the room ?” 

“ She don’t have to play on it with her fin¬ 
gers,” screamed little Dorcas, springing from the 
stool where she had been sitting unnoticed. 
“ No, she only looks at it and it makes music. 
She’s a reg’lar witch, she is !” 

Horror filled Alice, for here was a good 
foundation for charges of witchcraft. With pale 
lips she gasped forth: 

“Be still, child. Mr. Dalton, the harp is 
nothing but that rough box, with a few strings 
stretched across it, placed there in the window, 
and the wind passing across the strings produces 
the sounds you heard. There is no wind now, 
and it is still, listen for a few minutes, and you 
will hear the breeze come sighing through the 
trees, and in a second you will hear the harp.” 

Even as she 6poke, the top of the tall spruce 
in front of the door bent and rustled, and again 
a sweet, musical note was faintly heard through 
the room. It was nothing more than an iEolian 
harp, then wholly unknown in this part of the 
globe, and scarcely heard of in the other, save 
perhaps in Germany. 

Trembling with fear, for now a half belief in 
witches filled his wicked heart, Robert Dalton 
sank into a chair. Dorcas flew round and round 
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the room, stamping her feet, waving her hands, 
and laughing with glee, for she hated Robert 
Dalton, and was glad to see him so frightened. 
While she danced about, the wind rose into a 
perfect gale, which causdh the harp to sigh, moan, 
and at last to shriek. 

“ Sit down, you little devil!” exclaimed Rob¬ 
ert, glad of an excuse to hide his fear under an 
appearance of rage. 

“I can't! I can't! She wont let me!” 
screamed the child, pointing to Alice. " She's 
a witch, a real witch, and if you stay long enough 
you will see her ride off on her broomstick as I 
do most every night!” 

Waiting to hear nothing more, Robert Dalton 
seized his hat, and rushed from the house. Lit¬ 
tle Dorcas laughed, as he went off, aiM running 
to Alice, said: 

“Now he wont come again, nasty, bad man; 
for he is too much afraid, and I am glad.” 

She was astonished to hear Alice so^ Lit¬ 
tle she knew, poor child, that she had sealed her 
dear Alice's doom. In her inriocence she thought 
she had done Alice a good service by sending 
away so frightened the man she hated. 

The next day saw Alice in prison. Her fath¬ 
er was almost distracted, and he fain would have 
shared her prison with her, but Alice besought 
him to take care of himself, to seek some place 
of safety, for he could aid her better, perhaps 
rescue her. That hope she held out to him, 
knowing it would make her father take care of 
himself, though for herself she had no hope. 
Her accusal and consequent execution she knew 
would be looked upon as a good thing by Rob¬ 
ert's proud, unscrupulous family, and she knew 
also that even if Robert, repenting his rash, 
cruel act, were to endeavor to obtain her acquittal, 
it would only be looked upon as a fresh evidence 
of her spells. These thoughts but passed 
through her mind, for she knew she would not 
purchase life at the price of being Robert Dal¬ 
ton's wife. But her head drooped, and her eyes 
tilled with tears As she thought of Henry Marshall, 
the son of a well-to-do farmer, who had paid her 
much respectful attention, but she banished the 
sadness bravely. He had never named his love, 
ihough she felt in her heart that he loved her. 
No, he had never owned his love, and it was for 
thehest, else his life might be endangered. The 
next day was appointed for her trial. Three 
that day had yielded up their lives, and several 
more, two even of her present companions were 
to share the like fate the very next day. Frail 
though Alice was, her nerves were like steel, and 
with a calm face she reviewed her own destiny. 
Pale, haggard faces, and eager, wild eyes met her 
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gaze. Crouched in one comer of the room, 
Alice saw a poor old.woman, whom she had re¬ 
marked at church, always attended by a fine, 
stalwart young man. The poor creature seemed 
very ill. Forgetting her own grief, Alice en¬ 
deavored to cheer her up. The old woman 
laised her eyes, already glazed by death: 

“ Indeed, sweet Miss Alice,^ I do not grieve, 
for I have nothing left to care for; my own dear 
son, innocent as a babe, was hung yesterday; 
and innocent, dear girl as you are, you will meet 
the same fete. I shall die before they come to 
take me, and for that I thank the Lord!” And 
a wan smile flitted over her face, her head sank 
back and she was dead. 

Reverently Alice closed the efts and folded 
the old thin hands across the breast, filled with 
anguish no longer. And she too thanked the 
Lord that the poor old creature had been saved 
an ignominious death. Firm resolve, deep de¬ 
spair, and cold indifference sat on many faces, 
and Alice, powerless to relieve the misery around 
her, drew a stool near the window and sat down. 
The night being warm, the sash was raised, all 
danger of escape being precluded by an iron 
grating. Thoughtfully she watched the sun as 
it sank behind the hill. The shadow of the hill 
rested on the court-house, and on many houses 
in which lived the judges and some of the magis¬ 
trates, while the last golden beams of the setting 
sun rested upon the prison, filling it with a glo¬ 
rious light. Was it not emblematic of the true 
future awaiting both the judging and judged ? 

The last glow faded, the twilight deepened and 
deepened, and the stars shone out one by one. 
There was no moon, and darkness came on. 
While Alice sat there, she saw a figure which 
her heart told her was Henry Marshall's, ap¬ 
proach, and a moment more a pebble, rolled in 
paper, fell between the window-bars at her feet. 
She picked it up and concealed it in her bosom ; 
and upon looking out of the window, the figure 
was gone. Just then, the jailor entered with 
their frugal supper and an old lantern, which he 
hung from a beam overhead, and again de¬ 
parted. Standing near the light, Alice looked 
at the package, which was directed to her, and 
unrolling the paper, she read as follows : 

“Alice, your father is safe, beyond all pursuit. 
The sharpest man will never discover where he 
has fled to. Keep up a brave heart. Look at 
nobody—be surprised at nothing. Help is at 
hand. Be brave and prompt. 

“Henry Marshall.” 

Such were the contents of the little note, 
which she swallowed for fear that even if tom to 
bits it might tell a tale. Her cheeks flushed, 
and her heart throbbed with joy and hope. 
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The day appointed for her trial arrived. The 
court was then held in the church, and the pews 
were filled to overflowing when Alice Hereford 
was led in, pale but wonderfully firm and calm. 
An involuntary murmur of admiration and pity 
ran through the church, at the sight of that lovely, 
brave girl. The proceedings were opened by a 
prayer—absurd, fanatical and vehement. Alice 
stood calmly, almost proudly, before the judge 
and magistrates. Many witnesses were brought 
forward—some whom she had never seen, others 
only once or twice ; most of them were either 
drunken, or else ignorant and wicked. All tes¬ 
tified against her in some absurd way—had seen 
her on broomsticks, had been pinched, beaten or 
burned to mafe sign a red book, and many 
marks were shown as her works. Robert Dal¬ 
ton, with downcast eyes and trembling limbs, 
appeared against her—telling about the harp, in¬ 
venting many ridiculous stories—never once 
giving the explanation concerning the harp 
which Alice had given him. Alice fixed her 
clear, dark eyes upon him; and as he ended his 
long tissue, he raised his eyes and met her gaze. 
He took refuge in a spasm. Stretching out his 
hands, the wretch screamed : 

“ Let me fly! let mo fly, before her fiendish 
spells have power over me again!” And he 
rushed wildly from the court. 

Next Dorcas Smithson was brought forward, 
who repeated a long catalogue of crimes as if 
she had learned them, and exhibited her arms 
and neck, covered with bruises, as a proof that 
Alice was givda to pinching children in their 
sleep, and ended by saying that Alice used to 
stew witch herbs in a little cup, and secretly 
gave the potion to Robert Dalton to make him 
marry h$r. 

At this point Alice raised her head and asked 
permission to speak, which was sullenly granted. 

“Dorcas!”—and the singularly sweet voice 
thrilled through the room—“you are lying! 
You were in the court when Robert Dalton 
came, and you heard what he said, did you not ?” 

The soft dark eyes were fixed upon the child*^ 
face, not in anger, but sorrowfully and search- 
ingly, and the answer came in the affirmative, 
dear and firm—“ Yes, I did.” 

“ Did you not hear him make me an offer of 
marriage and swear, if I refused him, he would 
denounce me as a witch, and say that was easy, 
needing only two or three idle tales ?” 

“ Yes, yes—I heard him say so. He did say 
that ’cause he was awful angry ’cause you 
wouldn’t have him, and that is the reason you 
are here.’ I am sorry I told such lies, but Deacon 
Ddton said he’d all but kill me, if I didn’t tell 


what made you ride on broomsticks and pinch 
children and—” 

“ This is a waste of time—of precious time,” 
sternly interrupted the judge. 

“You hear what D<*cos says,” Alice con¬ 
tinued, bravely, “ and it is the truth.” 

“ That testimony goes for naught. She is a 
mere child, and easily imposed upon.” 

“ O monstrous injustice !” passionately ex¬ 
claimed Alice. “ The testimony far me is not 
admitted because she is a mere child, easily im¬ 
posed upon; yet the same rule does not hold 
good in both cases—against me, her words, 
which she has been abused and frightened into 
repeating, have power. Go on. I care little 
for myself, but standing here before this large 
assemblage, and in the presence of my God, 
I say beware! The lives of all these poor peo¬ 
ple, condemned and executed by order of you, 
judges and magistrates, will be demanded of you 
in the Day of Judgment! Woe be unto you, if 
their souls were guiltless.” 

There was that in the voice and flashing dark 
eyes, that awed all that court into silence and 
caused the judges to turn pale. Shaking off the 
unwelcome feeling, the jury withdrew; a brief 
space, and they returned—and in the midst of * 
the silence which followed their entrance, the 
foreman rose and pronounced the verdict guilty. 

At that word, expected though it was, Alice 
Hereford fell. When 6he recovered her senses, 
she found herself in the odious prison. All hope 
had left her, and yet she struggled bravely to 
look upward cheerfully. 

When her supper was brought, her jailor, lay¬ 
ing her bread before her, whispered : 

| “Part is unfit to eat—throw it at the door 
before you.” 

When be had retired, Alice looked up, and for 
the first time noticed a door opposite to the 
main entrance. Examining the bread, she found 
concealed in it a key. Here was a means of 
deliverance. The night was dark and stormy, 
and before long Alice, who had seated herself by 
the door, saw the lantern light fade out and leave 
the room in total darkness. Quick as thought, 
she unlocked the door and passed through it, 
locking it on the other side. Where she was, she 
knew not, for she could scarcely see her hand 
l»efore her. One minute she stood perfectly mo¬ 
tionless—then started, as she felt a hand grasp 
her own; but the next minute, she was re-assured 
by the voice of Henry Marshall. 

“Alice, dear Alice, I am here, and you are 
safe. The night is favorable. I have here a 
rope ladder; still be brave, and all will be well. 

I bribed the jailor.” 
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Ho led her to the window, for they were in a 
little room, and assisted her to gain the ladder. 
Quickly and lightly she descended, and as 
quickly w*s followed by Henry; and in a few 
minutes, they were flying swiftly through the 
rain to the outskirts of the village. There were 
horses waiting, and in a few days they were in 
Boston, where Alice found her father. Shortly 
afterwards, with an overflowing heart, Alice 
gave her hand to Henry Marshall. 

The next day, the day appointed for the exe¬ 
cution of Alice, she was gone. No trace of her 
disappearance could be found. All the iron bars 
to the window were found secure; the door by | 
which she had escaped was locked, as usual. 
Not one of her companions had heard any noise. 
One woman averred that about the middle of the 
night, she heard a door close. Nothing more 
was known. Most of the people were filled 
with rage, though many there were who blessed 
the Lord for her escape. The op palace were 
ready to tear the prison down, in their rage. 
Suddenly a move was made towards the cottage 
where she had lived. The place seemed de¬ 
serted, but upon opening the doors, their ears 
were assailed with musical screams. Timid and 
fearful, most of the people fled; but the judges 
and several others entered the house. Sobs and 
wails and strains of sweet, mournful music, 
mixed now and then with shrieks, saluted the 
rash invaders. With teeth chattering, eyes 
dilated with terror, and pale lips, the few who 
had dared to enter, fled. ' 

No one dared, from that day, to enter the 
house. Many declared that in passing it, they 
saw a white form flit by the window, and heard 
the same unearthly music. The cottage was 
looked upon as haunted. One by one the strings 
snapped asunder, the house fell to pieces, and 
the silence was no longer broken by sounds from 
The Wind-Harp— the first and last heard or 
seen for many years in this country. 


BISHOP NEWTON AND HAWKESWORTH. 

So sensible was Bishop Newton to critical at¬ 
tacks, that Whiston tells us he lost his favor, 
Which he had enjoyed for twenty years, by con¬ 
tradicting Newton in his old age*; for no man 
was of “a more fearful temper." Whiston de¬ 
clares that he would not have thought proper to 
publish his work against Newton's Chronology 
in his lifetime, “because I knew his temper so 
well, that I should have expected it would have 
killed him; as Dr. Bentley, Bishop Stillingfleet's 
chaplain, told me that he believed Mr. Locke's 
thorough confutation of the bishop’s metaphys¬ 
ics about the Trinity hastened his end. Dr. 
Hawkesworth died of criticism. Singing birds 
cannot live in a storm.—Albany Transcnpt. 


THE SEASONS. 


BT ID WIN R. RANSOM. 

I love the spring; Its leaf/ shrubs, 

Its richly tinted flowers, 

Unfolded by the sunny ray, 

And warm refreshing showers; 

The feathery tribes, a cheerful throng, 
That warble forth their joyous song, 
Betoken happy glee; 

The l&mbe that skip o’er dale and hill, 
Whose emblem innooenoe may fill, 

Are lovely things to me. 

I love the summer’s early morn, 

The lark caroling light, 

And nature's garb, bespangled o’er 
With diamonds sparkling bright; 
And summer's eve; who but admires 
The mellow shades as day retires, 
Inviting sweet repose? 

And from the vale, all dear and shrill 
The tuneful note of the whipporwill 
O’er drowsy nature flows. 

I love the autumn’s solemn tone, 

As through the forest leaves 
It whispers tales of Aiding strength, 

Yet smiles with conscious ease; 

And yielding up its ample store, 
Bequites the labors of the sower; 

So youth of tender yean, 

If e'er implanted vith the seeds 
Of usefulness and righteous deeds, 

May smile when age appears. 

I love old Father Winter, 

As he blusters o’er the earth, 

The moaning of his voice imparts 
Enchantment to the hearth; 

The spreading lawn of verdant hue, 

And Aery little streamlet too, 

Is wrapt in silent sleep; 

Yet Nature, when his breath Is spent, 
Acknowledges the charm he lent, 

In-beauty all replete. 


TWICE LOST. 


BY ELIZABETH T. BURGESS. 


“ Comb, to the window, Ralph, th?« person 
has passed here ever so many times, and has 
not gone by once without giving such an earnest 
gaze into this room and around at each one of ns, 
that my curiosity is really aroused. She has a 
little child with her, but what can a lady, and 
she looks like one, be out this hour of the eve¬ 
ning for ? Her eyes, as she turns this way to¬ 
wards the light, have so wild an expression that 
they frighten me; here she is again, do come." 

“ Well, you deserve to be frightened, Nell, for 
sitting there all alone by the window,'instead of 
singing that song I asked for, or doing some- 
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thing to make yourself agreeable to your delight¬ 
ful brother who has been at home but a week, 
and so soon takes his departure for foreign lands, 
there to cultivate his mind, moustache and man¬ 
ners, and obtain by a voyage across the Atlantic 
a right to alter his present, everyday sounding 
name of Ralph M. Fiske to R. Mortimer Fiske. 
You need not speak, I see you are going to say 
* do stop your perpetual nonsense/ so to show 
you how sensible I can be, I will come and look 
at some poor woman who chances to have a fan¬ 
cy to walk through this street once or twice, and 
look at you as she goes/' And with these words 
the speaker leaves his easy chair, and suddenly 
snatching up a little three year olden, the priv¬ 
ileged youngest, who was half asleep on the sofa, 
and landing her without any leave-asking on his 
shoulder, goes towards the window. “Well, 
now I am here, where are the ' eyes of fire V 
There is no one to be seen either coming or go¬ 
ing. I half suspect you of envying me of my 
comfortable position and'inventing a story to 
draw me from it, so for a punishment, down go 
curtains, good by to star-gazing, and you have 
taken your last look for this evening at some 
foolish baby and more foolish mother out for an 
evening airing. Puss (for so they called the 
youngest) and I are in the polka mood, so ‘ come 
sit thee down' at the piano/' And offering his 
arm with mock politeness, led her to the piano, 
placed a fashionable polka before her, and soon 
the two young heads that had been bending over 
their study books, were following the example of 
Ralph and little Puss, and were in the midst of 
a merry dance. 

There did seem to be an attraction about that 
house for the strange yet lady-like looking per¬ 
son who has traversed that street so many times. 
It was a pleasant street, and a comfortable, hos¬ 
pitable looking house in one of our western cities, 
but she had in that same evening passed through 
noble avenues and by more costly edifices with 
indifference. 

There is a charm to the passer-by, whether he 
hurries along, pressed by business cares, or with 
the leisurely step that l>etokens abundance of time, 
in open shutters and undrawn curtains. He 
loves; as he goes by some home-like, unaspiring 
dwelling, to see its inmates and their quiet, eve¬ 
ning pleasures, or to glance at the inside gaiety 
and life of some more costly mansion, corre¬ 
sponding in its glittering show to the outward 
magnificence; the charm does not arise from 
gratified curiosity alone. Nor was it from curi¬ 
osity that this poor wanderer slackened her pace 
whenever she passed a house open to her view, 
and scrutinized so carefully each occupant of the 


rooms; it was evident from her manner that she 
had some serious object in view. She would 
occasionally speak aloud, and in unconnected sen¬ 
tences, as “ I broke my promise; he thought I'd 
come home to stay; they told mo to bring back 
my children; but I'll not give them my darling; 
I am called to go; the world I resignand oth¬ 
ers of similar import foil from her lips as if un¬ 
consciously. The object, whatever it was, 
seemed to be gained when she reached the 
dwelling where Ellen Fiske was sitting at the 
window, and she returned again and again to 
linger, saying, with a satisfied air, “'Tis like 
home/' 

And it ■ truly looked a pleasant home; the 
simple elegance of the furniture and adornments 
of the room spoke an abund^pce of pecuniary 
means, and the many works of art arranged with 
pleasing appropriateness, showed a taste to ap¬ 
preciate them. Father, mother, old and young, 
are all there, and father, reading the evening 
paper, but with one hand resting affectionately 
on the curly head of a little boy near by; moth¬ 
er—time had touched her once beautiful face, 
but left her heart still young—helping poor little 
Molly, who never did like arithmetic, through the 
intricacies of a hard sum; and Ralph, in the easy 
chair, not dozing, but keeping all bright with his 
merry talk; Puss, otherwise but too seldom 
called Alice, asleep on the sofa, yet putting off 
bed time as long as possible; Ellen, with her 
thoughtful face of home-like loveliness, sitting in 
the window corner with a half open book in her 
hand, quiet but not $ull, all made a picture of 
which plenty and peace were the background. 

The stranger's half-made resolve was strength¬ 
ened, but seeing she was observed, she walke'd 
away. Again she returned with cautious, hesi¬ 
tating step, and finding the curtains drawn, and 
that she was unnoticed, ascended the wide stone 
steps, placed her little child, who was now asleep, 
on the broad door steps and hurried away, sob¬ 
bing bitterly. There were tears on her cheek, 
but no reason in her eye; the wild light of insan¬ 
ity burned there, but her affection for her little 
one still lingered in that mind so full of wayward 
fancies, and she turned to give one more glance, 
saying, half aloud, “They'll be good to her 
therethen hastening on was soon lost to sight. 
• Will they be kind tb her there 1 Will there be 
a welcome for one more in that already large 
family ? Is she to have a happy home and lov¬ 
ing friends, or pass her years in some public 
charitable institution ? Let us see. 

It was Ralph's curiosity that was aroused, as 
he was leaving the house somewhat later in the 
evening, whistling carelessly, by this something 
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lying on the steps before him, and he in his turn 
calls to Ellen to " come and see this new-fash¬ 
ioned door mat 1” His words were light, but his 
tone was serions, and they soon were all gather¬ 
ed about the little curiosity. This uninvited 
visitor was a little girl of a year or more, and 
there was a pleading look hard to withstand in 
her large eyes, and a sadness in the little one's 
tone as she called incessantly for “Nannie! 
Nannie !" which went to the heart of each one. 
Her clothes were of the finest texture, and 
pinned to the little white cashmere cloak was a 
richly embroidered handkerchief containing a 
large sum of money and a few lines without 
connection in a lady's delicate handwriting 
which read thus: 

“ I am almost there. Call her Amy Morris. 
They wai^for me, but they must go without her. 
We must give up all in the cause of righteous¬ 
ness." And seemed intended as a note. 

She was evidently no uncared-for child, but 
had been brought from some home of plenty. 
What shall they do 1 'Tis Ellen's voice that first 
pleads in the little stranger's cause, for she is as¬ 
sured that this and the child she saw carried to 
and fro so often while she was at the window, 
are one and the same. Search is immediately 
made for the woman, so clearly the subject of in¬ 
sanity, but no traces could be discovered, and 
they resolve to keep the little girl for a time at 
least, in hopes the mystery may bo cleared away. 
As weeks pass away, and all efforts to restore 
the deserted one to her former home and friends 
prove unavailing, each day brings with it new 
love, and their former wish to retain her with 
them for a time grows into a desire to keep her 
forever, and they almost dread lest the inquiries 
which they still make may bo successful, and 
they lose little Amy. Alice, indeed, seemed 
rather concerned that her rights should be invad¬ 
ed by a " baby they didn't ask for," and often 
asks if she mayn't be youngest just the same; 
but even she loves a game of boo-peep' with her 
imagined rival. Ralph has gone to Europe, but 
not without an affectionate good-by for “ little 
door mat," as he persisted in calling her, and 
many directions to Ellen to have her grow fast 
for a wife for R. M. Fiske, Esq. But Robert, 
the curly head, is her most faithful friend; 
though but seven himself, he feels fully sufficient 
to ward off all the ills of life; he brings his 
drum, his top, his gun and new books, and 
places them all at her free disposal, much to the 
chagrin of Miss Alice, who has often begged in 
vain for a look at the pretty pictures. He has 
won by his extreme devotion the sobriquet of 1 
the young lover. Maty, who fills the gap be¬ 


tween Ellen and Robert, is the only indifferent 
one; her ten year old dignity is offended, and 
she often improves the opportunity for a sly push 
or pinch as a testimonial of her state of mind. 
But what is her voice among the many ? Yes, 
they will be kind to her here. That mother, be¬ 
wildered as her thoughts may have been, judged 
wisely in placing that little one here where she 
would be guided in the road to immortal life,rather 
than make her a sharer of her own sad fortune. 


Hope tinges the uncertainties of the future 
with cheerful hues, and plants roses in our 
rugged pathway, and though the colors fade as 
we draw near, and thorns take the place of flow¬ 
ers, hope is still at our side to brighten what 
remains of the picture, and ward off despair. 
We would not, even if we could, look into the 
realities of our onward journey. 

Sixteen years have passed away since we saw 
Amy, the bud of fairest promise. We see her 
to-day, the blossom of unlooked-for beauty. 'Tis 
just sixteen years ago this evening, since, home¬ 
less and friendless as she was, a place was un¬ 
selfishly made for her in that family circle, and 
6he is now one of its brightest links. After a 
vain search for home and friends, they gave her 
their name, also retaining her own. Years 
passed away with no suspicion in her mind that 
those she called father and mother, brother and 
sister, were such only from affection, not in real¬ 
ity. The happy delirium was roughly torn away 
by Mary, who never felt for her a true, generous 
affection, in the excitement of anger. Poor 
Amy did not wait to hear the whole, but hurried 
away, and for days told no one of her sorrow. 
She was of a very proud disposition, and to be 
dependent on those on whom she had no claim, 
she could not endure, and saying nothing of the 
discovery she had made, and answering the many 
earnest inquiries as to the cause of her silence, 
and apparent illness, by careless words that 
quieted all fears, she silently made preparations 
to leave the home in which she now felt she had 
no right. Had she learned her whole history 
from her mother's lips, told as it would have been 
in so gentle and loving a manner, there would 
have been nothing to rouse the feelings that now 
filled her heart; her love and gratitude would 
have silenced all other feelings, but coming as it 
did from Mary, with a taunt, much and sincerely 
as she loved them all, her pride made her strong 
enough to resolve to give it all up, all the affec¬ 
tion of years to throw away in an instant. 

Mary alone knew the cause of that anxious 
face and abstracted manner so unlike the Amy 
| of every day, but though the confession was often 
• ' 
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on her lip, she had not the courage to brave her 
father’s anger, her mother’s grief and the de¬ 
served reproach of the whole family, and though 
the sad story came to her lips, it died there 
also. 

Amy anxiously watches for some opening for 
herself in the world, and a day or two after the 
disclosure notices an advertisement for an aman¬ 
uensis wanted in a city not many miles distant, 
and resolves, rash as was the resolve, to make 
application in person. She is young, she knows 
it; inexperienced, she feels it; but though barely 
sixteen, so mature in mind and manner as to 
appear much older. Had Ellen been at home 
heV ever watchful sympathy would have suspect¬ 
ed more than those evasive answers expressed, 
but Ellen was the ornament of another home, 
and Ralph was in business in a distant city, and 
made, as he himself said, a most excellent fami¬ 
ly man. Little Alice, where was she ? So near 
Amy's age, why was she not her confidant in 
this hour of trouble ? Dear little Alice, too, is in 
another home, but a heavenly, not earthly, whith¬ 
er Bhe was called ere sorrow had marred a single 
pleasure, and while childhood's joys were still 
smiling upon her. Robert was as firm a friend 
as ever, but being at home only in the evening, 
has but little opportunity to notice any alteration 
in her manner. 

And Amy resolves to depart early the next 
morning. Sho has a finished and easy hand¬ 
writing, she can but try, and should she succeed, 
as hope tells her she will, she will no longer be 
a trespasser as she now imagines herself to be, 
on the kindness of her adopted parents. The 
few articles which she must take with her she 
places together. As she takes to put among 
them, from its place on the book shelf, her first 
Bible, given to her when she had learned to 
read, tears fall upon its leaves when she reads in 
the blank leaf, “ To my loved Amy, from her 
affectionate mother,” and beneath, written by the 
Bame loved hand, “ Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” She knows it is no earthly aid there 
spoken of, but, as she thinks of the dear giver 
of this, her first Bible, she gives to the verse an 
interpretation of her own, and hesitates for a 
moment whether she shall not go to her best 
earthly friend, tell all her trouble, and find the 
rest which she had never sought there in vain ; 
but no, when she had carried her troubles to her 
before, it was a mother's sympathy she asked, 
and felt she received, and she kne\v now she had 
no claim upon it, however fondly it had been 
given. 

vShe writes a few grateful, affectionate lines, ^ 


bidding farewell to one and all, selects among 
her few treasures 6ome token for each, and one 
of the most valued for Mary, to show her for¬ 
giveness of the thoughtless words, places them 
all upon the little table where they will easily be 
found, and having made every arrangement for 
early departure, seeks for the last time, as she 
supposes, the couch where her head has been 
pillowed since infancy; bat ere the light of 
another morning, sickness has laid its hand on 
her, and it is only in wild delirium that she car¬ 
ries her project into execution. This, her first 
great sorrow, together with great exposure to 
cold on the previous day, had proved too much 
for her to conquer. It was not till in the ravings 
of delirium Mary heard her calling on her to say 
-it was not true, that she was her own dear sister 
still, that she could in sorrow and r^piorse tell 
her share in this now dangerous illness. Her 
former jealousies were all forgotten; that token 
of love, left on Amy's table as a parting gift, 
awoke feelings of repentant sorrow which a life¬ 
time never could efface. She was a most un¬ 
wearied watcher till consciousness was restored, 
and almost the ‘first words Amy heard were 
from Mary, in earnest entreaty for forgiveness. 
From that time, and ever after, the light of affec¬ 
tion burned with a clear radiance which no petty 
cares were allowed to dim. 'Tis a year and more 
since that sad sickness, and the wide ocean now 
separates Mary from her childhood's home, but 
neither years nor space can remove from memo¬ 
ry that sad remembrance; though Amy, to-night 
the only one left to cheer the kind hearts that 
sixteen years ago gave her so kindly a welcome, 
can look buck with no feeling of bitterness, for 
she has heard the little that is known of her his¬ 
tory from her mother's own lips, told in so kind¬ 
ly a manner as to assure her she has indeed been 
a blessing to them, sent though in a mysterious 
way, to be a cheering light to their declining 
years. 

Amy is sitting at the same window from 
which Ellen had caught her first glimpse of her, 
and it is evident some one is eaglrly expected 
from her earnest watching of those passing in 
the dark street, and the listening attitude of the 
mother. ' The sitting-room looks much the same, 
but wants the cheerful air numbers once gave. 
The evening paper is again before the father, but 
instead of having little Robert at his side to¬ 
night, it is he that is so impatiently looked for. 
He has been a wild youth, but has now 44 sown 
his wild oats,” and is a well-to-do lawyer about 
twenty miles distant, and now and then comes 
home for a flying visit. 

Amy draws back with a disappointed air when 
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she sees he is not alone, bat is accompanied by a 
friend, of whom he has often spoken, bat her dis¬ 
appointment vanishes long before the visit closes, 
for Frederick Hamilton was an addition to any 
company. He had left his home, in one t f the 
Eastern States, and had come oat West to seek 
his fortune. It was long since he had seen home 
and friends, but this seemed to be another home, 
and it was not without many promises of a 
speedy meeting on all sides, that when parting 
day came, they said good-by. 


'Tis the lovely month of September, and the 
various routes taken by travellers are thronged 
with pleasure seekers, some going one way and 
some another, but one party of the many claims 
our interest now. We have seen them all before, 
an elderly gentleman and lady, a bright, attrac¬ 
tive looking young lady, and two young gentle¬ 
men, who seem to vie with each other in their 
attentions to their young companion. They 
journey pleasantly along, now stopping for a 
season at some place of interest, and then hast¬ 
ening on again. Mr. Fiske had business which 
called him eastward, and hod taken with him 
Amy and her mother, to show, a9 he said, his 
youngest a little of the world, and Robert and 
bis friend, Mr. Hamilton, had joined them on 
the way, the latter of whom improved so agreeable 
an opportunity to visit home and friends. He 
was loud in the praise of a small village far re¬ 
moved from city or town of-any consequence, 
whoso beauties, he said, while confessing the 
great deviation from their proposed route, would 
amply repay them for a visit. Robert, too, 
seemed to be in the secret, whatever it was, and 
gave his most decided approval. The ride in the 
stage-coach which they must take, over hill and 
.through valley, had an attraction for Amy, and 
the proposed change is made. The ride proves 
rather a wearisome, dusty one, nor does the vil¬ 
lage, although embowered as it was in trees, and 
abounding in pleasing scenery, it did possess 
much of quiet beauty, promise to rewaid any 
great exertions for a visit; but when they un¬ 
expectedly stop before a venerable looking man¬ 
sion, to which lofty elms shading the front, and 
a peculiarly ancient style of architecture gave an 
attractive appearance, and Frederic Hamilton 
welcomed them to his father's home, the mystery 
is solved. And the sight of the aged father as 
he too comes forward to give them a cordial 
greeting, amply repays for a little inconvenience. 
He lives here in solitude, no wife or child to 
cheer his loneliness. His birthplace and home 
had been in the midst of a busy city, but within 


a few years he had retired from its noise and 
cares to this quiet spot. It was a most charm¬ 
ing resting-place for the travellers, wearied as 
they were with the continued motion of the past 
few weeks, and the short stay of half a day, 
which had been allotted to the unknown village, 
lengthened into three, and still every inducement 
is urged and urged again for their longer stay, 
but to-day they must leave. 

Amy with her young friends had gone for 
their last drive through the pleasant wood- 
shaded, grass-bordered roads, and the other 
members of the household were seated in a rustic 
arbor in a grove near the house, the favorite re¬ 
sort of the aged owner. There was no conver¬ 
sation between them, the quiet of the scene 
seemed to have a stilling influence upon the 
three, when the pause was suddenly broken by 
Mr. Hamilton, who asked with evident hesita¬ 
tion, if they had named their daughter Amy 
Morris from mere fancy, or from any friend in 
particular 1 Mrs. Fiske had noticed the day be¬ 
fore when some one spoke to Amy playfully, 
calling her Amy Morris Fiske, the quick look of 
surprise he gave her, and answers that they were 
requested to give her that name—then regret* 
that she expressed her answer in those words, a* 
she secs she can give no explanation without 
telling Amy's whole history, which she never 
did. 

With increased hesitation, Mr. Hamilton then 
said: 

“ You will pardon my curiosity in asking who 
requested it of you, when I tell yon it was a fa¬ 
vorite name of my wife. It was the name of a 
dear friend of hers, and she wished once to give 
it to one of my own children, but as it was not 
pleasing to me at the time, another was given in 
its place, and what called my attention to it the 
more, your daughter has a slight resemblance to 
my wife, which, though it might be unnoticed by 
a careless observer, is very evident to me." 

Frederic Hamilton had never spoken of his 
mother, and, having understood that there were 
some painful circumstances connected with her, 
no one of the family had mentioned her; but 
tow, linking one thing with another in the chain 
of evidence, a suspicion of the truth flashed upon 
her, and with dread, yet with a feeling of obliga¬ 
tion, as she saw the troubled look on that 
venerable face, she told Amy’s short history to 
her new-found friend. 

The listener's agitation increased as she pro¬ 
ceeded, and she stopped for a moment, but he 
said "Tell all—I can hear," and she again 
spoke: spoke of her appearance when she first 
. came to them. And as she mentions that eam- 
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est cry for " Nannie! Nannie tf ’ he leaves his 
seat, comes towards her, bat falls back again, 
and with tears coursing down his cheeks, cries: 

“ It is my child, my own lost child!" 

With longing, mingled with dread, did they 
look for Amy's return from the drive; nor could 
her father, when he saw her, restrain his emotion 
as he had agreed, till she was in some degree 
prepared ; but folding her in his arms, repeated 
again and again: 

*' I've found you at last, my daughter, my lost 
daughter!" 

Dearly as Amy had loved her kind adopted 
parents, she had ever the longing to see her own 
father, if he were still living, as was very pos¬ 
sible, and that strong desire which it seemed so 
improbable would ever be satisfied, is at last 
met; but there is grief as well as gladness in 
that group. Her long lost father had gained a 
daughter, but her other parents, as strong in their 
love for the child of their adoption, had lost one. 
Frederic had gained a sister, but Robert had 
parted with one. Would it be homo to them 
again without Amy to think of? Must she go, 
now that she is appreciated more than ever ? 

Just before the hour of departure, and when 
all had somewhat regained their composure, 
Amy, standing by her father's side, one hand in 
his, the other stroking his silvery locks, gently 
whispered: 

" And my mother?" 

But the next moment she repented saying it, 
for he bowed his head in bis hands and wept. 
An aged man's tears come from the heart, and 
all remained silent from tearful sympathy; but 
at last, rousing himself, he said: 

“ *Tis right you should know of her. For 
many a year I have not spoken her name, I 
thought I had ceased to love her, for she robbed 
me of my happiness and my darling babe ; but 
this day, and the sight of you, Amy, has proved 
how vain was that idea. I love her still, though 
she has made life a burden to me. I do love her 
still. She was very young when we were mar¬ 
ried. J was many years her senior, and was 
even then weary of the heartless pleasures of tto 
gay world, whereas she had never tasted theil? 
and longed for them. She was sufficient for my 
happiness, I thought I ought to be for hers, and 
did not satisfy her desires for a little freedom of 
Ufe. Years passed away. One little child after 
another came to make home happy, but though 
her affection for them seemed unbounded, her 
distaste for the quiet pursuits of home increased. 
It is too late now, too late, but I see now I should 
have gone with her, should have indulged her 
taste. Her continued restraint began to show. 


its effects in a disordered imagination; insanity 
was in her family, and then, but alas! too late, 
I saw my error, took her from accustomed 
scenes, and went abroad; but then she became 
acquainted with the Mormon doctrines, and after 
that time dwelt upon them continually. Then—" 
here he seemed unable to go on, but soon, in a 
low voice he proceeded , 11 one day, not very long 
after you, loved Amy, wage born, when I had 
been away on business, I returned to find my 
home deserted. Some months after I was 
startled by her sudden return. I gladly wel¬ 
comed her, freely forgave all. She seemed to 
acquiesce, confessed her absence had been spent 
with the Mormons, but that she had come home 
repentant, never to leave me. A fortnight from 
that day and she had again left me, and not 
alone, but you too were missing. You were a 
little one, a year old then. My children have 
one after another found homes of their own, and 
I have come here to pass my lonely old age. 
The world has lost its charms; I would not live 
in it, but sitting here in this quiet grove, far from 
turmoil and care, I have time to think, time to- 
repent, time to prepare for that better world 
which must soon be my home." And again was 
that aged head bowed, and his own were not the 
only tears which followed that sad recital. 

Amy, bending and kissing his forehead, 
whispered: 

“ You are not alone now, for I shall never 
leave you." 

And in a few .moments they must go, but 
without Amy—she stays in this, her new home. 
Poor Robert, so firm a friend from the first, had 
disguised his love by the name of brother, but it 
was no brother's love that found expression when 
| in the hurry of departure they could be alone 
for a moment, nor did the few words that fell on 
our ear as loud calls for both brought them from 
their retreat, come from sisterly affection. 9 
'Tis not strange that Amy ofttimes feels lonely , 
in her quiet home, far from all her former scenes 
of interest, or that she often longs for those far 
away ; but the fond glance of her aged father, 
as he calls her his blessing and sole comfort, re¬ 
wards her for every sacrifice. His failing strength 
shows that bis remaining years must be few, and 
we know, that should he be taken away at any 
time, there is a brave heart and strong arm as 
ready to love and protect now, as when, so many 
years ago, he brought his childhood's most 
precious treasures and laid them at her feet. 
Twice Lost, 6he has been twice a blessing! 

Praise of all things is the greatest excitement 
of commendable actions, and supports us in our 
enterprises. 
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LILIAN Cl ROYER: 

— OB,— 

THE HISTORY OF A FLIRT. 

BT MBS. MABT MAYNARD. 


" 0, motbbb, mother, I am afiraid our Lily 
bids fair to be a sad coquette.” 

“ My dear, what nonsense! Lily is beautiful, 
and she cannot helpknowiog it.” 

“ But her mother was beautiful and never knew 
it.” 

“ Thank you for the compliment, dear; she 
knew it a great deal better than you are aware of.” 
• “ Well; I am sorry to hear it,” laughed the 

gentleman, “ for it only gives my fears a better 
foundation. I have watched Lily all the evening, 
and I repeat that the only conclusion I can come 
at is that she is most thoroughly a coquette, so 
far as winning and casting away hearts make one.” 

“ Why, George! what makes you talk so ? 
Lily is only a baby yet; she knows nothing 
about such arts.” 

“ Well, look at her now and judge for yourself.” 

The object of these remarks, at the moment 
alluded to, looked like anything but a baby, as 
her mother had termed her, for her slight figure 
was drawn up to the utmost height, her head was 
thrown hack, and her small, slippered foot was 
put down on the carpet with a veiy # decided air. 
At the moment her mother looked towards her 
she heard the words, “ Do not dare—do not come 
one step nearer, sir,” addressed by her daughter 
to a tall and very handsome lad, who, blushing 
with anger and wounded pride, bowed low before 
the little beauty, and drew back among the grouj^ 
of children who surrounded them. 

“ Why, why! what can make her treat tha t 
boy so ? Who is his father?” 

"It is young Mountsteven Brooke; I heard 
yesterday that he was visiting at Sir James’s, 
and told the girls to bring him with them to¬ 
night I forgot to mention it to you before.” 

“ I am 6orry Lily should offend him so rudely, 
as he is a stranger.” 

“ I tell you she is a finished flirt,” was the 
answer. 

Lilian Grover, the little maiden we have so un¬ 
ceremoniously introduced here, was an only 
child, and even more spoilt and indulged than 
only children generally are. Her parents, weal¬ 
thy English people of very good standing in their 
county, and connected with more than one titled 
family, had met with a great misfortune in the 
first years of their mariiage, in the death of a 
beautiful boy, idolized by both, and mourned 
for with the deepest sorrow. 


For several years after the death of their son, 
their hopes of a family were blighted by the early 
death of three little, delicate blossoms who 
seemed too frail and tender to dwell here on the 
earth, and scarce opened their eyes on this world 
ere they closed them to awake in a better. 

At laA dame a daughter, fair and beautiful as 
ever a mother’s imagination pictured, and beloved 
iu proportion as her brothers and sisters had been 
regretted. “ If she is only spared to me,” the 
joyful mother would ofttimes exclaim; “ if I 
may only keep her, I will never murmur again 
at what seems a cruel trial.” And Mrs. Grover 
thought she tried her best to make her darling 
what every wise mother wishes to see her child— 
good, obedient and docile. But Lilian liad a 
strong will and a peculiar disposition of her own, 
and parents ore generally the last to see their 
children’s faults. 

It would have been very difficult to have formed 
any opinion of Lilian at ten years old by the de¬ 
scriptions given of her in the neighborhood of 
Glover Hall. Lawyer Benson’s daughters 
thought her the “ most disagreeable child they 
had ever seen, such a haughty, disdainful little 
creature;” while poor old Milly Hopkins, who 
lived in the most miserable little cot in the village*, 
and was as lonely and pq^erty-stricken as ever 
poor childless widow need to be, always told the 
minister and the few who came to see to her 
wants, that “Miss Lily seemed to bring sun¬ 
shine and flowers wherever she went,” and 6he 
“ could compare her to nothing but an angel.” 
But then Lily always was a strange child. She 
would cling round the affectionate old house¬ 
keeper (who in younger days had carried her 
mother in her arms), and delighted the good old 
woman with her caresses, while to the stylish 
young footman who imitated his master’s visitors 
in dress and manner, she took such a dislike that 
her father was under necessity of discharging him. 

On the evening of which we have first spoken, 
Lilian had completed her tenth year, and a very 
large party of little folks had assembled at Grover 
Hall to enjoy themselves on the occasion. Mr. 
Grover, with his usual hospitality, had invited a 
number unknown to his wife and daughter, and 
thus it was that the mother did not qven know 
the unlucky object of the little beauty’s displeas¬ 
ure. As soon as it was possible, Mrs. Grover 
called her daughter aside, for her pride was not a 
little piqued by her husband’s good humored 
bantering about Lily’s flirting propensities. 

“ My dear Lily,” she said, as,- flushed with 
dancing, the beautiful child came bousing to 
her side, “ my dear little girl, what occasioned 
the strange scene I witnessed just now ? What 
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could make my Lilian so far forget herself ?” 
The fair face ‘clouded in an instant, but she an¬ 
swered readily enough: 

“ The girls uxntld play a game I did not like, 
but I did not mind it until they planned it so that 
he should kiss me, and do you know, mama, he 
really meant to ?” The proud color no^ covered 
face, neck, and brow, and the quivering lips 
showed the excitement of the speaker. 

“ My dear, he only intended to do what the 
game you were playing gave him liberty to do; 
it would not have been considered gentlemanly. 
I am confident he never meant to insult my lit¬ 
tle, high-spirited girl.” 

u But when he saw I did not like to play, he 
ought not to have done so.” 

" Well, we will allow that; and now see what 
my Lilian's passionate and insulting words have 
done. That unfortunate boy who has incurred 
your anger, has neither father, mother, brother 
nor sister, and having a very sensitive spirit of 
his own, he feels deeply wounded at the manner 
in which his little hostess has treated him this 
ovening. I saw him standing jnst now in the 
conservatory, alone, and not looking very happy.” 

The angry flush passed from the cheek of the 
little girl, and her eyes filled with tears,as she said: 

“lam sorry I spola* so to him, mama; I am 
very sorry.” . 

“ I am very sorry, too, Lilian, for I would 
have you curb that proud temper, at least within 
the bounds of politeness.” 

Mrs. Grover said no more, and being soon af¬ 
ter called away, she did not sde the white figure 
which in a few minutes hastened from the hall 
where the children were playing, and after cross¬ 
ing the intervening rooms, carefully open the door 
of the conservatory, and with a timid step and 
downcast look enter and dlose the door after her. 
There was another entrance to the conservatory, 
but Lily’s pride would not allow her to let her 
visitors know her errand, and from the south 
door they could all have seen her. 

Monte Brooke was standing in among the 
rows of flowers, pulling off the withered leaves 
and seemingly forgetful of the sports going on 
so close to him. He seemed scarcely to hear the 
loud laughter that occasionally rung through the 
rooms, and he started when Lily touched his arm 
and in a low voice, very different from the tones 
he had last heard her utter, begged him “ not to 
be vexed with her for speaking so; she did not 
mean to hurt his feelings—she was very sorry,” 
and hap her resolution gave way. 

Herook her little hand in his, and assured her 
he would “forget all about it;” for Monte 
Brooke was a true gentleman, though only four¬ 


teen, and seeing how agitated his little companion 
felt, he hastened to put her at her ease. 

" Then you will come back to the hall, and 
not stay here alone while the rest are all danc¬ 
ing V* Lily asked, as she started to go out the 
way 6he came in. 

“ Yes, if you will dance with me.” 

Half an hour after, Mr. Grover and his wife 
were interrupted in the pleasant comments they 
were making on the assembled bright faces and 
gay young forms, by another disturbance among 
the children. Harry Roper, a wild, handsome, 
but rude and passionate boy, had threatened to 
strike young Brooke because his cousin Lilian 
was dancing with him, the little flirt having re- « 
fused Harry only a little while before. 

Mrs. Grover called her nephew to her and tried 
to explain matters. “ Lilian only did it because 
she had so ill-treated the stranger.” 

" Well, why did she not tell me so, instead of 
saying she had a right to do as she pleased ? I 
wish young Brooke would fight; I would teach 
him to come here making trouble between us.” 

Mrs. Grover cast an appealing look at her hus¬ 
band, who w r as silently enjoying her troubles, 
and then having partially succeeded in quieting 
the irate young gentleman, she once more sought 
her daughter and tried to impress on her the ne¬ 
cessity of keeping her company on good terms 
with each other. “You should not vex cousin 
Harry; you know what a bad temper he has.” 

“I know he is bad-tempered, marna, and how 
dare lie show his temper to me, telling me I shall, 
or I shall not ? I shall dance with just whom I 
please, and no one shall speak so to me.” 

0 “ 0, dear me! Iam glad 1 have only one child. 

I am afraid I should never be able to manage a 
large family.” 

“Are you quite sure you know how to manage 
Lilian, mother ?” asked Mr. Grover, to whom 
this remark was addressed: 

“ I don’t know; I have done the best I could 
with her—but Lilian is such a strange child.” 

“ She has too much temper, and we indulge 
her too much,” was Mr. Grover’s reply. 

“ I am afraid her uncontrolled spirit will cause 
her great sorrow some day.” 

“ O, she is tender-hearted and sensitive enough 
when conscious of having done wrong,” and then 
Mrs. Grover told her husband the sequel of the 
first quarrel. “ I know she apologized,” she con¬ 
tinued, “ for I saw her come from the conservato¬ 
ry, looking much happier than when she went in.” 

By the time the carriages came for the young 
guests, Mrs. Grover was pretty well wearied, and 
her feelings were still mom jarred by a further 
display of unkindness among them. 
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The Roper carriage was full without leaving a 
place for Harry, and the daughters of Sir James 
Harnet pressed him to take a seat with them. 
The Harnets were well-behaved, lady-like girls, 
and even rough Harry acknowledged their polite¬ 
ness by offering to accept their invitation. 

“There is nobody else going with you, is 
there V 9 he asked. 

“ Only Monte Brooke; he came with us, and 
of course he will go back/' replied the sisters. 

“ Then I will walk.” And he did walk. But 
Monte rode home with the girls; and though he 
seemed interested in their conversation, his 
thoughts were busy on the events of the evening, 
and the bright little fairy who had come with 
pleading eyes to apologize for her ill-treatment 

“ That Harry Roper is so rude I almost won¬ 
der aunt Grover invites him to her house,” said 
Miss Milly Harnet, a little, blue-eyed damsel, 
who was quite smitten with the good looks of 
their gentlemanly young visitor, and strove to 
make herself agreeable with all her might. “ I 
don't like rude people myself; I like people who 
behave prettily, and never get in a passion or be 
disagreeable, as he is.” 

" O, Milly; you know Harry has never had a 
mother, and nobody but the servants to take care 
of him. I think he is a fine, brave fellow, now. 
He follows the hounds with the be6t riders in the 
club, and papa says he is a splendid shot already 
—not one of the game-keepers can beat him.” 
And Miss Augusta Harnet sighed for the day to 
come when she should be old enough to sport bat 
and habit and follow the hounds, too—all her in¬ 
clinations tending that way. • 

The affected little Milly leaned back languidly 
in the carriage. 

Busy with his thoughts, young Brooke paid 
little attention to what his companions were say¬ 
ing, but he heard enough to make him smile at 
their different opinions. 

While her company were on their way home, 
Lilian was entertaining her mother with her de¬ 
scription of the guests, and how they behaved. 

"And so you have enjojed yourself, darling ?” 
the mother said, as she smoothed down the dis¬ 
ordered curls, and assisted to remove the light, 
gauzy dress and simple ornaments which had 
adorned her child. • 

“ 0, yes, mama; enjoyed myself well. But I 
don't think I should like many parties; I should 
soon get tired of them.” 

“ I am glad to hear that. I don't want my 
little girl to be too fond of gaiety. But, Lily, 
where is your other glove, dear ? You only gave 
me one.” 

“ I don't know; perhaps I left it in the hall, 


mama.” And then came a recollection of where 
she had last seen that glove, and, child as she 
was, she started and colored, but her mother took 
no notice of her, and merely said, “ I suppose 60 ; 
you must rest now, for you will bo very weary 
to-morrow.” 

“ How dare tbit proud boy take my glove ? 
I will never speak to him again,” was Lily's last 
thought ere she slept. 

“ Sir James has asked me to ride over to the 
hall to-morrow morning, and I shall see her 
again,” thought Monte Brooke, as he put the lit¬ 
tle white glove he had stolen under his pillow, 
and laid down to dream of a bright fairy shower¬ 
ing roses over lum all night. • 

The next day, he was on his way to his moth¬ 
er's relatives, in Virginia, and as children they 
met no more. 

Mountsteven Brooke was an orphan, and his 
English friends could no longer refuse the repeat¬ 
ed requests of his mother's wealthy American 
relatives, that the boy might spend a few years 
with them, and so Monte crossed the ocean, and 
at last looked on that long-wished for land—that 
wonderful western world which he had dreamed 
of and* pictured long before, and found not at all 
like his imaginings. 

The Mountstevens were rich and aristocratic, 
and they welcomed with proud delight the hand¬ 
some, haughty looking youth who bid fair to do 
honor to their family. One only cause of regret 
was there—the remembrance that in his father's 
country a still richer inheritance awaited Mont^ 
which demanded his presence as soon as his 
years entitled him to claim it. 

To have kept him in America, to have seen 
him grow up respected and honored in his moth¬ 
er's country, would have been joy to his family; 
but it might not be, and all they could do was to 
make his stay with them as pleasant as possible, 
so that in after years he might look back to that 
visit with none but agreeable remembrances. 

They told him of his mother's young days; 
how fondly they all loved the beautiful young 
girl, and how good and kind and gentle she was. 
And they-told him how the handsome young 
Englishman came and won her from their hearts, 
and when they knew he was worthy even of their 
precious one, they let her go, feeling that the gift 
was appreciated. And when a year had been 
spent in seeing the wonders and beauties of her 
native laud, and she started on the long and un¬ 
certain voyage to her husband's country, how 
anxiously they awaited the tidings of her safety; 
but instead came the cruel story of her death— 
how the brave ship had gone down almost within 
sight of that long-looked for homo, bearing with 
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her numbers of her ill-fated crew, and leaving 
but few to tell the history of the orphan whose 
life had thus rudely commenced. And Monte 
listened to the sad tale, and shed tears of grief. 

But Monte Brooke was not one to slight his 
advantages, and the kindness of his relatives en¬ 
abled him to gratify every desire of his heart, 
whether it was fur books, or amusements, or 
travel, or such sports as our western men love 
best. And thus passed the years of his visit, and 
and boyhood had gone like a pleasant dream, 
and in the tall, well-proportioned man he now 
was, few would have recognized the slender 
youth of former days. 

We first introduced Lilian Grover to our friends 
on her tenth birthday; we next bring her before 
them on the anniversary of her eighteenth, and, 
as on the first occasion, her parents celebrated it 
with an unusually large gathering of her friends. 
Eight years have done much for her; the pretty 
child has become an almost perfectly beautiful 
woman so far as features go, but it could hardly 
be expected that training such as hers should lead 
to perfection, and Lily, lovely and beloved as she 
is, has some very serious faults. Her father's 
prediction was fulfilled to the letter; from*her in¬ 
fancy she was a flirt, and at eighteen could num¬ 
ber more admirers than any three young ladies in 
the county. And yet she never sought admira¬ 
tion, or seemed elated when new lovers bowed to 
her shrine, or never touted any one more than 
another with kindness, or oven civility, unless it 
was her cousin Harry Roper. And he was the last 
man people would have supposed the capricious 
beauty should select, but yet it was commonly 
reported he was the happy man. Harry had in 
no manner belied the promise of his boyish days 
—he was rough, ill-bred, and insolent to a de¬ 
gree, but he loved his cousin Lily better than 
anything on earth, and next to her his favorite 
horse and fox-hounds. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grover always denied that there 
was any engagement between the young people. 
Harry would get into a passion if any one men¬ 
tioned it tef him, and Lilian herself would look 
disdainful; but when friends came and saw her 
beautiful boudoir littered with the contents of a 
gun-case, a wet fishing-net and line thrown on the 
silken lounge, and Harry's muddy dogs reposing 
on the delicate carpet, while the young gentleman 
himself seemed perfectly at home in his uncle's 
house, no wonder they thought there must be 
more than common friendship between the two. 

But Lilian did not love her cousin. Use had 
reconciled her to many of his ways, and she 
liked his truthfulness and honesty, but to her 
shame, she* liked his humble submission to her 


will best of all. With him her word was law, 
and she knew it Onoe, and only once, since 
they were children, had he dared to speak of 
love to her, and then the scene which ensued had 
effectually prevented his ever so far forgetting 
himself again. He loved her none the less, but 
he never dared risk her anger by telling her so. 

On her eighteenth birthday, Lilian came into 
possession of a large property left her by her 
grandfather, and as all her friends knew this, it 
was agreed that each should make her a present, 
as a congratulatory offering on such an event. In 
the evening, when all the guests were assembled, 
and Lilian under a full blaze of wax lights stood 
looking radiant with happiness, one by one they 
came forward with an offering and a congratula¬ 
tion. The father clasped a costly set of pearls 
on her fair neck and arms. Her mother present 
ed her with her miniature in a beautiful locket. 
One young friend gave her a scarf she had em¬ 
broidered, and her brother presented a beautiful 
cage containing a pair of rare singing birds. 
Hgr old friend Milly Hornet gave a handsomely 
bound book of sentimental poetry, while Augus¬ 
ta’s present was a most elegantly adorned silver- 
mounted side-saddle and riding-whip—just such 
a gift as the fair huntress would have most valued. 

Both Augusta and Milly had carried out their 
wishes, so far as their peculiar tastes were con¬ 
cerned, but neither of them had been able, so far, 
to secure that most desirable object of life to 
them—a rich husband. Augusta had always 
entertained a liking for Harry Roper, but Harry's 
devotion to Lilian left her little room to hope, 
and on the fright of the party she fancied she had 
secured another and still more desirable beau. 
If a sportsman was the object she preferred, cer¬ 
tain was it that Harry had never dreamed of such 
exciting adventures os Augusta's’ new cavalier 
had passed through, and if wealth was her ob¬ 
ject the young fox-hunter's estate—dogs, horses 
and all—was but a trifle in comparison to the 
guineas and acres of the stranger, as set forth by 
Augusta's prudent father at the breakfast table 
that morning. Good old Sir James Harnet knew 
that his establishment must go to the heir by en¬ 
tail, and it became him to look out for rich hus¬ 
bands for his daughters. 

When Harry Roper thought all had presented 
their gifts to the beautiful Lilian, he stepped for¬ 
ward and offered her a magnificent set of jewels 
enriched with rubies, all glittering and sparkling 
in the brilliant light of the room. While mur¬ 
murs of admiration at the richness of the gift 
were yet sounding through the 'room, a tall 
stranger came forward, and, bowing with deep 
respect before the lovely girl, laid a snowy wreath 
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at her feet. Forgetful of the jewels which a mo¬ 
ment before had almost dazzled her with their 
brilliancy, Lilian uttered an exclamation of de¬ 
light, and, after a quick glance of admiration, 
placed it on her head. It was all that was need¬ 
ed to complete her attire, and all were loud in 
. praise of the choice the stranger had displayed. 

“ You never told me you had snch a beautiful 
present for Lilian/' said Miss Milly Harriet to 
Monte Brooke—for he was the stranger, and, as 
when a boy, he came with his old friends—“ I 
think you might have told me, at least." 

“ It was such a trifle, Miss Milly, that I was 
ashamed to tell any one; bnt you knofr I had no 
time to prepare a gift more worthy of Miss Gro 
wer’s acceptance." 

“But where did you get it? You did not 
make it yourself?" 

“ O, no," replied the young man; “ I received 
it from an Indian woman to whose husband I 
had an opportunity of doing a kindness, and if 
you will take the trouble to examine it at some 
future time, you will see that it is most curiously 
wrought out of tiny white shells and feathers." 

More than one heart secretly cherished ill 
feelings towards the handsome young stranger 
on whom Lilian bestowed such sweet smiles all 
that long evening; but Lilian felt far from satis¬ 
fied. There was something very different in his 
devotion from that of her other admirers ) she 
felt that he was watching her—that her words 
were listened to, not only because it was she that 
spoke, but because her companion wished to read 
her, if possible, and she determined to mystify 
him, and gratify her taste for coquetry. She all 
at once grew distant with young Brooke, and 
transported Harry Roper with her usual gracious¬ 
ness. Poor Lilian! she might as well have 
striven to melt an iceberg with the glances of her 
bright eyes, as cause that proud heart to sue at 
the feet of a flirt. For such he set her down in 
his own mind—bewitching, lovely, but heartless. 
“ Heartless!" he almost said it aloud as he 
turned to meet her father, who was exceedingly 
pleased with the appearance of his new guest. 

* “ This is the second time, Mr. Grover, that I 
have been an uninvited guest at your house. I 
fear you will think me sadly lacking in etiquette." 

“ Never; not the least danger of that," was 
the hearty response. “And to prevent any such 
* scruples for the future, I give you a standing in¬ 
vitation to come whenever you feel inclined. I 
knew your father when we were boys, and a fine, 
noble fellow he was. I shall be only too happy 
to repay to his son many long-standing debts of 
kindness received at his hands." 

An acquaintance commenced in such a spirit 


could not but be agreeable in its progress. 
Monte soon divided his time about equally be** 
tween his own home, Sir James Harnet's, and 
Grover Hall. At Sir James's he was always a 
favored guest, and the old baronet told his long¬ 
est stories, and Augusta acted Diana, and Milly 
quoted poetry to the greatest perfection when he 
was there. 

It was delightful to escape from these com¬ 
bined attractions to the quiet mansion over which 
Mrs. Grover presided with equal kindness and 
grace; and Monte, in spite of all his resolutions, 
never approached the hall without a quickening 
of the jfalse, and a perceptible flutter in the re¬ 
gion of the heart, which it would have been joy 
to Lilian to have known. 

“ 0, that she were less heartless, less selfish— 
that she was worthy to be loved," he would think 
to himself, while watching her inflict tortures of 
jealousy on her unfortunate cousin; “ how earnest¬ 
ly would I strive to win her!" But, true to his 
resolution not to allow her to read his feelings, 
Lilian was piqued at his seeming indifference, 
and displayed only the unamiable side of her 
character. 

There was no getting angry with one who never 
quarrelled, and in some of the many times they 
differed, she was obliged to own that he was 
right and she was wrong; but one event changed 
the whole course of her ideas, and showed her 
the true state of her heart. A large party had 
arranged to meet at the Hamets, to join the 
club of which Harry Roper was head and chief— 
as he owned the pack they hunted with. Augus¬ 
ta Harnet was in her glory, mounted on a 
great, powerful horse. Lilian very rarely fol¬ 
lowed the hounds, although it was a custom 
among the ladies in the neighborhood, and she 
was a good horse-woman. Her principal reason 
for doing so on this occasion was because Mr. 
Brooke had said he didn't think it right for ladies 
to run snch risks, and did not approve of it as 
an amusement for them. 

She was particular in her disregard of his 
presence, and talked and laughed with the assem¬ 
bled ladies and gentlemen with a gaiety she was 
far from feeling, while he followed her every 
movement with his eyes thinking he had never 
beheld anything so graceful and beautiful as she 
looked in her riding costume. 

They started in high spirits, and with every 
prospect of a successful hunt, as the weather was 
favorable, the dogs in first rate humor, and all 
hands well-mounted. But after a long and de¬ 
lightful ride, the whole party were thrown out 
by the unexpected coarse of the wretched little 
animal they were following, who, utterly disre- 
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garding the feelings of the aristocratic ladies and 
gentlemen for whose sport he was doomed to 
suffer, led the dogs through a miry field known 
as the “ black moor/* where it was almost impos¬ 
sible for horsemen to pass, and, from the peculiar 
locality, equally impossible to get round. 

With a reckless desperation, Harry Roper 
called on hi3 companions to follow, and dashed 
wildly over the black pools and shaking, mossy 
mounds of the moor, followed by a number of 
his companions; but the elders of the party and 
the ladies held a council, somewhat alarmed at 
the prospect before them. 

“ Como on, I say—come on ; don't lat those 
fellows have the laugh at us," exclaimed Augus¬ 
ta Harnct, in loud tones, pointing, as she spoke, 
to the members of the club, whose scarlet coats 
now dotted the dark morass. The words of the 
bold girl had an electric effect on the wavering 
minds of her companions, and several dashed 
forward, resolved not to be outdone. Lilian was 
following their example, when a,powerful band 
was laid on her rein, and young Brooke, with as¬ 
tonishment depicted on his countenance, said : 

M You surely would not be so rash, Miss Gro¬ 
ver, as to risk your life for so useless a purpose ! 
I rode over that moor yesterday, and it must be 
something better than a wretched fox that would 
tempt me to do it again." 

For a moment Lilian felt a thrill of delight at 
the evident interest he felt in her safety—but then 
came Augusta's shout of triamph, as the power¬ 
ful animal she rode boreffior bravely through the 
dangerous way, and in a moment all better feel¬ 
ings were gone, and she strove to free her horse 
from the detaining hand. 

“ Miss Grover 1 Lilian 1 you must not do it," 
exclaimed the young man, now alarmed out of 
all self-possession. “ You must not risk your 
life—you shall not 1" 

“ Shall not!" O, the anger, the scorn depicted 
on that beautiful face, as she repeated his words, 
and with a sudden wrench the bridle was totn 
from his grasp, and she was dashing wildly after 
the others. 

Without a moment's hesitation he spurred his 
own noble hunter on the same course, for there 
was an presentiment of danger uiging him on. 

Lilian's horse was too unused to such encoun¬ 
ters to carry her safely. As the way grew more 
and more difficult, and its slender legs sank into 
the soft moss, the spirited little creature pldtged 
and reared violently, and its terrified mistress 
was unable to control or guide it. Finding at 
lost she could no longer keep her seat, she drew 
her foot from the stirrup to spring off, when with 
a sudden bound the affrighted animal plunged 


forward, throwing her violently from the saddle, 
and dashing itself madly down into a dark pool. 

When Monte Brooke raised Lilian's insensible 
form in his arms, he believed she was dead, and 
her marble-like features, rendered more ghastly 
by tho stains and splashes with which she was 
covered, gave him good cause for such a suppo¬ 
sition. But her head had come in contact with 
one of the wet, mossy, sunken rocks with which 
the place abounded, and her insensibility was 
caused by the blow. 

Several weeks passed before she recovered from 
the effects of her accident, and even after her 
physicians ^iad pronounced her well, her parents 
could not understand the change that had come 
over her. They little thought of the feelings- 
at work in her heart, for none knew that the ac¬ 
cident was partly of her own seeking, and young 
Brooke was too gentlemanly to say a word of 
blame against her, even though he was blamed 
himself for allowing her to run into such danger. 

Harry Roper was furious against him, and only 
that Monte had gone home as soon as he learned 
Lilian was out of danger, Harry declared he 
would call him to an account. 

Augusta Hornet assured all her friends that it 
was nothing but a plan of Lilian's, who, finding 
young Brooke insensible to her charms, took this 
method of subduing him ; while Milly, on hearing 
of the accident, gave way to the extravagance of 
hysteria, assuring all her friends she could not 
have survived the death of her dear, dear Lilian." 

In the silence and reflection of a sick room, 
Lilian had time and opportunity to review her 
conduct for the past year, and the result was 
anything but satisfactory. She felt that neither 
of her parents was pleased with her, os they 
knew she did not love her cousin, and thought 
her treatment of him cruel in the extreme. She 
felt that Harry might justly blame her, and that 
she would probably yet have trouble with him. 
Worse than all, she felt that in his heart young 
Brooke must despise her. Her reflections, on 
the whole, therefore, were far from agreeable. 

But in spite of all her remorse and repentance, 
she grew daily better, and at length was able to . 
leave her room for a few hours each day. 

Her mother, who had scarce left her bedside, 
now felt obliged to fulfil an engagement which 
the unfortunate accident had postponed, and 
with her husband started to visit a dying re¬ 
lation, leaving Lilian to the care of Her maid and 
the faithful old housekeeper. 

On the second day of their absence, as Lilian 
felt very lonely and unhappy, seated at her win¬ 
dow wondering why she had not seen Harry foi 
the last few days, then wishing she knew wheth- 
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er young Brooke had returned to Sir James’s, 
and at last became so nervous that she was on 
the point of ringing for her maid Katy to come 
and ait. with her, the sight of Harry’s servant 
man dashing at full speed across the park filled 
her with apprehensions of some impending ill. 
Instead of pausing to open the gates in his way, 
he leaped them one after the other, and at last 
came fall speed up to the hall, his horse white 
with foam and trembling in every limb from the 
violent exertions he had been forced to make. 

Lilian laid her head down on the window seat, 
and strove to quiet her throbbing heart, but she 
was pale as death, when Katy, fall of importance, 
came hurrying in. 

" O, Miss Lilian—such dreadful news!” 
Then seeing how her young mistress looked, she 
exclaimed. “ Why, you look as if you were dy¬ 
ing yourself, miss; can’t I get you something'?” 

14 Never mind my looks, but tell me what you 
were going to say,” Lilian answered, hoarsely. 

“ O, yes, ma’am; Robert has just come here, 
looking for the master, for he says Mr. Harry has 
quarrelled with that youDg gentleman who let 
you go through the moor on the day of the hunt, 
and do you know, Miss Lilian, they are going to 
fight in the morning ?” 

Katy stopped, for she was frightened at her 
yQung mistress’s looks. Lilian made a sign for 
her to go on. 

“ O, there is nothing more, ma’am, only Rob¬ 
ert sa^s they will certainly kill each other, and 
he thought perhaps if the master was home ho 
might do something to prevent it.” 

Lilian was silent for a few moments; a variety 
of conflicting expressions passed over her face, 
and then settled into one of firm resolution, as 
she turned to the gflrl, who was watching her 
with great interest, and asked if there was any 
one at home to ride with a message for her. 

“ Only little Johnny, miss ; but there will be 
more by and-by.” 

44 The very one. Go instantly and send him 
to me.” Lilian could have shrieked out this 
command had she yielded to her feelings; but 
with all her self command, Katy saw enough to 
draw her own conclusions from, and afterwards 
told the housekeeper that she never could have 
believed Miss Lilian cared so much for Mr. Harry. 

Half an hour after, •* little Johnny ” was speed¬ 
ing across the moors, the nearest way to the inn 
where.Mr. Brooke was stopping, and in less time 
than even Lilian would have expected he came 
back with an answer to her wildly imploring ap¬ 
peal—and such an answer! 

u No insults, nothing on earth should induce 
the writer to endanger the life of one in whom 


Miss Grover felt interested. She might rest as¬ 
sured that her cousin’s life was perfectly safe.” 

There was no help after this; she had done all 
in her power to avert the danger—for applying 
to Harry she knew would be worse than useless. 
And so, overwhelmed with self reproach, mortifi¬ 
cation and anxiety, she passed the night, alter¬ 
nately the prey of the most distressing emotions. 
That matters must now take their own course 
she well knew, and they did take their course 
just ns she expected. 

At early sunrise, as had been agreed upon, 
Harry and his antagonist met in a lonely and re¬ 
tired spot, where more than one affair of the 
kind had been settled before. They each had 
two friends with them, and were also accompa¬ 
nied by their servants. 

The quarrel had originated out of the accident 
to Lilian, Harry’s impetuous temper having led 
him first to insult and then challenge the other. 
Monte’s feelings were not of the most pleasant 
description that morning, for he could not but 
think that Lilian’s anxiety about the duel arose 
from her regard for Harry, and more than once 
the thought was whispered, 44 His life will be in 
your power; take it, and so rid yourself of a rival.” 

But better resolves bore all these temptations 
away, and calm and collected he stood at his 
place, received Harry’s fire and a ball through 
his left arm, and fired his own pistol in the air. 
As this was an unexpected turn in events, their 
seconds would not hear of any further proceed¬ 
ings, declaring that the challenged party had 
given the fullest and most honorable satisfaction; 
but Harry was not satisfied, and angrily demand¬ 
ed the reasons for his behaviour. 

u Believe me, no personal regard for yourself, 
prompted me,” was Brooke’s haughty answer. 
“ And if you doubt that your fate was in my 
hands, I will give you proof;” and binding his 
handkerchief tightly about his wounded arm, he 
gave some whispered directions to his servant, 
who immediately paced off twice the distance the 
combatants had stood apart, then, facing about, 
he extended bis hand in which he held a com¬ 
mon tobacco pipe, while Brooke, without a mo¬ 
ment’s hesitation, took his other pistol from the 
hands of his wondering second, and fired at the 
slender stem, cutting it like a knife. 

A thrill of horror—or something very like it— 
passed through the assembled group, and Harry, 
in spite of his bravery, grew deadly white. 
“ Heavens !” he exclaimed, as soon as he could 
speak, “ what a shot you are!” 

" Had you bben such a 6hot,” was Brooke’s re¬ 
ply, 44 I should now have been a corpse.” 

Of course, after this there was no more 
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thought of continuing the combat, and while 
Monte*s friends were carrying him, now faint 
and weak from loss of blood, back to his inn, 
Harry rode over to Grover Hall to inform Lilian 
of the affair, and to also renew those addresses 
she had once so completely crushed. But, alas 
for his hopes and aspirations, the reception he 
met with was sufficient to quell the love in a doz¬ 
en hearts warmer than his. Lilian upbraided 
him for his conduct to young Brooke, for mixing 
her name up in the scandal of a duel, and for 
his presumption in daring to seek her hand ; and 
when worn oat with her excitement she leaned 
back in her chair, looking so much like a corpse 
that poor Harry was only too glad speedily to 
beat a retreat. 

Feeling that all hope for himself was over with 
Lilian, he now bitterly repented of his conduct 
to Monte Brooke, and, as the first step towards 
atonement, rode to the house where he was under 
the care of a skilful surgeon, and having with 
his usual impetuosity explained and apologized, 
the two who a few hours previous wero bitterest 
enemies, became, if not friends, at least on pleas¬ 
ant terms with each other. 

As Harry insisted on knowing Monte’s reasons 
for sparing him, the latter at length showed the 
despatch he had received from Miss Grover; and 
then arose a puzzling question in the mind of 
each, for whose safety Lilian had felt such anxi¬ 
ety as her letter evidently displayed. 

Harry at once settled the matter in his own 
mind, by proclaiming his new friend as the lucky 
man on whom his capricious cousin looked with 
favor. But Brooke's account of the treatment 
he had received from the fair lady did away with 
this theory, and in despair Harry exclaimed that 
“ all women were alike, flirts and tyrants; for 
his part, he never knew but one sensible one, and 
shewas Augusta Harnet.” 

His companion smiled at his choice, but their 
friendship was of too recent a date to allow him 
to risk a remark. 

It most be acknowledged that the young man 
felt considerable curiosity to know the state of 
Lilian’s affections, now that she had dismissed 
the only one of her lovers for whom she had 
ever seemed really to care, and it was therefore 
with much gratification that he accepted Mr. 
Grover’s invitation to allow himself to be put un¬ 
der the care of the “lady of the hall,” who 
promised to bestow on him every care, if ho 
would only accompany her husband home. 

That young Brooke was shocked to see the 
change a few weeks’ illness had made in Lilian 
was not surprising, nor was it to be wondered at 
that two young people demanding each other’s 


sympathy, should very soon leam the feelings of 
each other’s hearts. 

When Monte sought Mr. Grover's permission 
to pay his addresses to his daughter, that gentle¬ 
man very gravely refused, declaring that he had 
too great a regard for his young friend’s happi¬ 
ness to allow him to waste his affections on a flirt. 

“ I have known her longer than you have, and 
I tell you she has had a natural inclination for 
flirting, ever since her infancy.” 

“But, my dear sir, I am willing to risk the 
daDger; all I want is your permission. Lilian 
will never flirt again.” 

“ Well; if you will stake your word on that, I 
don’t know but that I may consent. ‘If you can 
cure her of her vanity and her disposition to play 
with others* affections, it is more than her mother 
and I could ever do, so I don’t know but you 
have the best right to her,”—and so the matter 
was settled. 

Her lover spoke the truth when he 6aid that 
Lilian-was cured of her love of admiration. 
The events of those few weeks made an indelible 
impression upon her, and proved the best lesson 
she had ever learned. 

She never could think without a shudder, of 
how nearly she had sacrificed the life of her gen¬ 
erous lover to her folly; and Monte Brooke never 
had cause to regret the events which showed him 
the true heart of his beautiful bride, undisguised 
by vain coquetry. 

Equally satisfied with themselves and. with 
each other, although in a very different way, 
were that extraordinary couple, Harry Roper and 
his “sensible Augusta.” As their peculiar 
tastes have never been interfered with by the 
cares of a family, they have enjoyed the bles¬ 
sings of liberty to the fullest extent, and their 
lives have been exceedingly harmonious, con¬ 
sidering what indescribable tempers each of them 
possessed. The visitor to “ Roper Court ” is 
not invited into the nursery to admire the chil¬ 
dren and congratulate the hAppy parents, but, 
with a pride peculiarly her own, the dashing Au¬ 
gusta carries her guests to inspect her dogs and 
horses—the inmates of tha kennel and the stable. 

More than once has Monte had occasion to 
congratulate himself, since his marriage, that he 
was saved from the Amazon. 

Poor Milly Hornet, with all her affectation and 
sentiment, never succeeded in getting a husband, 
and 6he now lives with her more fortunate sister, 
spending her life in the vain effort of inducing 
her boisterous brother-in law to become some¬ 
thing more like the ideal of politeness and chival- 
ric dovption she has drawn from an alarming 
penchant for the romantic. 
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Hope la an angel, pure and bright! 

Clothed In a robe of holy light, 

That lifts the soul, and charms the sight) 
And turns to day the darkest night. 

Bis the one bright star I see, 

That makes my heart beat light and free; 
Without Its solace what would be 
This great and mighty world to me? 

But Hope's sweet &ee, with beauties rare, 
Oft pictures scenes so bright and felr, 
They rest suspended In the air 
A moment, and thon perish there. 

When In her smiles I think I see 
A bright and blest futurity, 

I wonder if ’twill erer be 

More than a fruitless dream to me? 

In such bright dreams I lore to dwell, 
With thoughts that Can my spirit quell, 
And hopes that all my doubts dispel, 

Till conscious memory breaks the spell. 

In the uncertain future lies 
A hidden book of mysteries; 

A book ne'er seen by mortal eyes, 

Where^11 those happy dreams arise. 

But time each hidden page reveals, 
Discloses all, and nought oonceals; 

Then many a heart that anguish feels, . 
Which only Hope's sweet presence heals. 

Let Hope my guardian angel be, 

My beacon o’er this stormy sea, 

TiU fate fiflflls my destiny, 

And seta the willing spirit free. 


THE GLEAM OF SUKSHINE. 


BY IDA OBAY. 


It was spring, and Mr. and Mrs. Hill sat in 
the fading sunlight of a lovely afternoon, waiting 
and watching for the arrival of their oldest 
daughter who had been absent for several years 
at a boarding-school, far away in the southern 
section of these great United States. 

Her parents had sent her at the age of fourteen, 
to the celebrated school of Mrs. G’s. to perfect 
herself in the useful and ornamental branches, 
and to “ finish her education/’ 

D tiring her absence, her father, Mr. Hill, had 
failed, and many changes had occurred iu her 
beautiful home. Mary had been ignorant of 
these, for her parents had made great efforts to 
send her the necessary fnnds to defray her ex¬ 
penses, as they looked to her to instruct the 
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younger children on her return, and they thonght 
it would be time enough for her to understand 
their situation and circumstances, whenever she 
should join their family circle again. 

Mr. Hill’s creditors, in settling his affairs, 
owing to his long honorable and praise-worthy 
life, presented him with the house he had so hap¬ 
pily occupied, for they saw that his failure had 
sprung from the misfortune* of others, and not 
from any carelessness of his own. They were 
ready also to assist him in a new mercantile 
career, but this he declined, preferring to take 
some "humble post where he was sure of a regular 
salary, rather than run the risk again of experi¬ 
encing disappointment and loss. ♦ 

His spacious house in Beacon Street was 
large enough for two, therefore he had it divided, 
and another entrance made, so that the rent he 
obtained in this way was quite a valuable addi¬ 
tion to his income. But his misfortunes had 
injured his disposition, and he could not bear the 
thought of being a clerk, so from day to day he 
idled about, deferring to scok any regular em¬ 
ployment. 

They had one servant in the family, old Oilie 
who had clung to them in their adversity, serving 
them as faithfully as in their prosperity. Mrs. 
Hill, confined to her chamber, thought little of 
how they were supported from day to day, so 
that but for Oilie, things would have gone ill 
enough. Many a small article of furniture she 
abstracted, unnoticed, and sold to supply their 
daily wants ; furniture elegant and rich enough 
for their days of wealth, but quite useless now. 
Old Oilie, with the keys of the house, and all the 
in-door and outdoor arrangements under her 
control, trembled somewhat at the thought of 
Miss Mary’8 return home, lest she should interfere 
with her supreme sovereignty. 

«These boarding-school gals,” she thought, 
“ flighty young things, one can’t expect much 
from them!” We shall see if she was disap¬ 
pointed. 

At half past five o’clock, a carriage drove 
rapidly to the door. " What, no one expecting 
me «” 6aid a short, little figure, with a bright, 
sunny face. " Mother! father! Oilie I where 
are you ? and why didn’t father come to meet 
me at the depot V* 

With this she flew up the stairs like a bird, 
and by this time old Oilie was there to meet 
her. 

" La, miss, and is that you ?” sho said, stand; 
ing.up in all her dignity. 

But in a minute Mary’s arms were right round 
her neck, and giving her a good hog.and squeeze, 
she almost lifted her bff her feet. 
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“ Why, Ollie, how well you look, and how 
young you’ve grown!” 

“ Shouldn’t have ’magined I could,” was the 
reply; but Ollio's heart softened towards her, 
and already she was more than half willing 
Miss Mary should have her way in everything. 

Rushing past her, Mary bounded into the par¬ 
lor, where she found her father sitting gravely in 
the big parlor all alone. 

“ O, my dear father, is this you ?” she asked ; 
“ how I have longed to see you once more, and 
now what beautiful times we shall have together 
again ” 

Ho shook his head sadly, but Mary appearing 
nof to notice, said, “Why, where's mother? 
I expected to find her here.” 

“She’s in her room, my dear,” replied her 
father; “ she is such an invalid she never leaves 
it, cannot bear any noise, nor light, nor air, nor 
anything, and so I'm always alone.” 

“ But you wont be any more, now that I have 
come, dear papa, for I shall take care of you, and 
see to you. 0, dear! often at boarding-school 
when the other girls had so many letters from 
home, many a time I have cried bitterly because 
I had so few, and there seemed so few to love 
me; but you will love me now, ever, ever so 
much, dear papa, wont you ? and we will bo so 
happy; but I must run up and see mother. And 
Ollie, make a good bright fire in the parlor, do, 
mad bring in the candles for tea, and give us tea 
dieie,” she said, coaxingly, “for to-night I’m 
*ure you ought to celebrate my return home.” 

‘plBe went off to do the best she could, and 
Mary tflew up to her mother’s room, and eagerly 
rushed up to the bed to seo her sick mother. 

“ Why, mother,” she said, “ why did you not let 
me know you had been ill all this time, and so 
have me come home and take care of you ? A 
•nice little nurse I would have been; but I think 
now you will soon brighten, now you have your 
own daughter for a physician. But how close it 
is here; do have some air.” And 60 she opened 
the shutters and the window, and let in the beau¬ 
tiful light and air togethef. 

As she did so, Mrs. Hill languidly raised her- 
•sClfin bed,te look slyly at her daughter, to see what 
tfoange the years had wrought, and as the golden 
light of the setting sua fell on her blue eyes and 
‘light, curling hair, on her rosy face, all radiant 
■with the dash Of health, she felt proud of the 
sight, and yet sighed to think what a lonely and 
desolate lot was before her. 

“ O, mercy, Mary! that light almost kills my 
weak eyes, and the air is so bracing it half kills 
me,” she drawled out; “ so I wish you would 
darken the room again just as it was before.” 


Mary complied. “ But, mother, air and light 
are absolutely indispensable to every one, and 
we will begin to-morrow by gradually giving you 
a little of both, then by degrees you can bear 
more,” she said, “ for you know now you aro 
going to get well very fast.” 

Just then Ollio appeared with a small silver 
tray, on which there were some nice toast, a warm 
cup of tea, and a little piece of steak, announcing 
at the same time, that tea was ready for her 
below stairs. Kissing her mother, and promis¬ 
ing to see her early on the morrow, she went 
down, and found that Ollie had spread a tempt¬ 
ing table indeed. On her own plate she found a 
piece of hot steak, just enough for one person, 
but seeing her father had none, after cutting one 
or two mouthfuls off, for herself, she passed the 
rest to her father, saying she had no appetite for 
it for sapper, and he ate it with such relish, Mary 
concluded that he could not have eaten any 
meat for many a day. 

She chatted so busily all the time, her father 
said it was the most social meal he had had for 
years, and really he quite brightened up under its 
influence. Through the ovening she entertained 
him constantly, and finding he was very fond of 
cribbage, she played several games with him, so 
that he actually laughed heartily many times. 

The charm was working; the gleam of sun¬ 
shine which had entered that dull house was 
already warmiqg those three old, weary hearts, 
and hope prophesied the dawn of a brighter 
future. 

When Mary retired for the night, it was long 
before she fell asleep, she was so engrossed, 
thinking of matters in her homo. She saw bow 
it all was, and the great struggle Ollio made to 
supply her mother with the little delicacies she 
required, and keep her father respectably genteel. 
Her head was full of plans fer the future, of a 
thousand ways in which she would replenish the 
family coffers, and so, with deep thanksgivings 
in her heart for her safe return home, she finally 
sank into a profound and refreshing slumber. 

The next morning she held a long consultation 
with Ollie, and found everything just as she had 
expected. Seeing two unoccupied rooms on the 
lower floor, round on the side of the house where 
her father never entered, she decided these might 
be let to some milliner or seamstress, and at 
once put up a paper in the window to that effect. 
She knew by muffling the door-bell on that side, 
the noise would never reach her mother’s room. 
As the house was so finely located, the rooms 
were taken at once, and Ollie and she rejoiced 
together over the new addition to their straitened 
income. 
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Then she went into a big parlor, and let in 
the full, clear light of day, which was such a 
stranger in that great house. She saw the drab 
colored furniture was worn and faded, so she 
went and bought some pretty patch, and set her¬ 
self to work, intending as fast as she could to 
coyer all the chairs and sofas and crickets with 
the bright, clean covering, and then with some 
new white muslin curtains, and her piano open, 
the room would look cheerful and habitable 
once more. 

At first Mrs. Hill thought the noise of the 
piano down stairs would entirely shatter her 
feeble nerves, but by degrees the music soothed 
her, and she was glad to hear it, and she felt it 
varied the monotony of her tedious life. Then 
Mary took her embroidery and sat in her mother’s 
^oom and by making it necessary for her to have 
the light, her mother soon became accustomed 
to it, and even to the air, as Mary liked to feel it 
come sailing in around the room. 

She was so agreeable, Mrs. Hill found herself 
longing for the hours when her daughter was by 
her side, and by degrees Mary prevailed upon her 
mother to sit up, increasing the time every day, 
and then she interested her in her work and her 
l)Ooks, till Mrs. Hill’s sick room became quite 
imol her place. Sometimes they had tea up there, 
and Mr. Hill came up, and it was like the old 
times, only far happier. 

Mary gave music lessons, and taught drawing, 
though her parents never suspected it, and this, 
added to the rent of the house, made their in¬ 
come ampler than it had been for a good while. 
Even old Ollie fatted up by the change, and 
blessed Miss Mary's return a thousand times a 
day. 

Finally Mary was so fortunate as to prevail 
upon her father to work, and to overcome his 
pride in'filling an humble post. He thought 
because he could not have a laige salary, it was 
not well to, take any, hut Mary convinced him 
that a small one was better than none, and might 
lead to a better, so once more he began to work 
again, and his good spirits and health returned. 

One night, as Mary and her father were taking 
their tea in the parlor, to their surprise the door 
opened, and in walked Mrs. Hill. She began to 
speak of the cheerful, comfortable aspect of the 
room, the bright fire, the new patch, the beautiful 
flower on the mantel; and Mary flying around 
put her mother into the most comfortable easy 
chair, and gave her a nice screen to shade her 
eyes. 

That was a joyous evening in the big parlor, 
for her mother confessed to the utter selfishness 
of her past life, the reproach she had felt from 


her daughter's example, and her determination 
to lead a new life from that time; a resolve she 
most faithfully kept. But Mary, seeing her 
mother's health was still delicate, proposed their 
moving into the country, and while her parents 
were strongly attached to their city home, she 
overcame their prejudices, and convinced them 
they coaid let their present abode for a hand¬ 
some sum, and tyve more cheaply, and to better 
advantage in the country. So she looked about, 
and soon found a sweet little cottage in Brook¬ 
line, all covered ^with vines, with a small garden 
in front, full of beautiful flowers. This she at 
once engaged, and immediately moved her 
parents into the new home. 

And now Harry, the only son, was daily ex¬ 
pected, who had been long away over the waters, 
wholly ignorant of the change in his father's cir¬ 
cumstances. He had not seen his sister since she 
was very young, and as she was rather wild then, 
and something of a romp, she was no great 
favorite with him. Mary formed a plan to tease 
him, and made her parents and Ollie promise 
not to betray her. 

He arrived at last, a fine, handsome fellow, and 
as he was talking with his parents, in walked a 
prim maiden who was introduced as his cousin 
Susan from China. No one hardly would have 
recognized Mary; for she had put asido her 
curls, powered her hair, and combed it all straight, 
put a small black silk cap on the back of her 
head, and a white dress cap outside of it. Then 
she made herself very prim and stiff. Harry 
never for a moment suspected it was his own 
sister Mary s 

For a while Harry never knew how it was 
everything could go so well under no one’s care 
but Ollie's; ho never did anything himself—not 
even to black his boots—so he put them outside 
the door every night, and always found them 
bright and shining in the morning, lie chatted 
often with cousin Susan, admiring her good 
senso, and at times actually found himself think¬ 
ing she was wonderfully agreeable and fascina¬ 
ting. She joked him about his distrust of Mary, 
but he always said he never cared to see the little 
romp, or was in no hurry to do so, for when she 
came home, the whole house would be in an up¬ 
roar, and she had better be kept at boarding- 
school as long as possible. 

But by watching, he found it was cousin 
Susan who was the presiding genius of the house, 
his mother’s confidant, and his father's "best 
friend, and one morning, O, how terribly morti¬ 
fied he was, when he found it was 6he who 
blacked all his boots with her little, soft, white 
hands. He did them himself, after that, and 
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really found he was falling in lore with his fas¬ 
cinating, lovely, cousin Sqsan. 

“O, dear, what should he do? for he was 
without a cent in the world, and wasn't ready to 
support a wife ; besides he had never done any¬ 
thing all his life." 

Susan finding she had gained her point, and 
won his affections, thought it high time to reveal 
herself; so one morning she dressed herself as 
Mary Hill, brought forward her sunny golden 
curls, removed the powder, put on a simple 
white muslin, and seated herself with a work- 
basket, in the parlor, with her back to the door 
by which Harry must enter the room. 

“ Good morning," Cousin Susan, he said, as 
he entered rather late; but surprised that he 
received no answer, he went nearer, when in a 
moment fond arms were round his neck, and he 
heard the words, "why, Harry, don't you know 
your own sister Molly yet ?" 

It was cousid Susan's voice, but he hardly 
recognized the being he had known, in the sunny, 
beaming little figure that now stood before him. 
And Mary told him her whole history, from the 
first hour of her return from boarding-school, 
and when Harry found how self-sacrificing and 
noble she had been, he resolved he would go 
away the very next day and not return till he 
was worthy to be the brother of such a glorious 
sister, and could briDg his offering to support his 
parents. 

And he kept his word; as he prospered, he 
kept sending remittances home, and finally when 
he had secured an ample fortune, he returned to 
share it with his own dear ones. Ollie was 
released from all laboc, made rich; yet she con¬ 
tinued to remain with thctn, as her life was &11 
bound up in theirs. 

Wealth was liberally lavished upon Mary, and 
many poor and needy onep blessed her wherever 
she went. Far and wide, all rose up and called 
her blessed, and everywhere she was known as 
the Gleam of Sunshine. 


UNNECESSARILY SHARP. 

Under this heading the Albion Spirit of Seventy 
Six has the following with regard to a " poic " in 
that vicinity. " Not long since we were favored 
with a 'poetical' communication. It did not 
exactly meet our appreciation, and we returned 
it (at the especial request of the author) with a 
few remarks giving the advice that the ear ought 
to be cultivated to enable the writer to judge 
mote accurately of rhythm. He now writes us 
that he has been cultivating his ear, and asks us 
to publish his poem as he originally sent it. We 
now withdraw our advice and caution him against 
further cultivation, as his cars are now several 
degrees beyond the ordinary size, and an inch or 
two might affect his voice." 


A REAL ROMANTIC PIRATE. 

An American, named Eli Boggs, was tried at 
Hong Kong recently for piracy and murder. His 
name would do for a villain of the Blackboard 
class, but in form and feature he was the hero of 
a sentimental novel; as he stood in the dock 
bravely battling for his life, it seemed impossible 
that that handsome boy could be the pirate whose 
name had been for three years connected with 
the boldest and bloodiest acts of piracy. It was 
a face of feminine beauty. Not a down upon 
the upper lip, large lustrous eyes, a mouth the 
smile of which might woo coy maiden, affluent 
black hair not carelessly parted, hands so small 
and so delicately white that they would create a 
sensation in Belgravia—such was the Hong Kong 
pirate, Eli Boggs. He spoke for two hours in 
his defence, and Tie spoke well—without a tremor, 
without an appeal for mercy, but trying to prove 
that his prosecution was the result of a conspi¬ 
racy wherein a Chinese bumboat proprietor and 
a sub-official of the colony (both of whom he 
charged as being in league with all the pirates ov 
the coast) were the chief conspirators. The de¬ 
fence was of course false. It had been proved 
that he had boarded a junk and destroyed by 
cannon, pistol and sword, fifteen men; and that 
having forced all the rest overboard he had fired 
at one of the victims, who had clutched a rope 
and held on astern. No witness, however, could 
prove that he saw a man die from a blow or a 
shot struck or fired by the pirate. The jury, 
moved by his youth and courage, and straining 
hard their consciences, acquitted him of the mur¬ 
der, but found him guilty of piracy. He was 
sentenced to be transported for life .—Letter from 
Hong Kong . 


THEM CATS. 

A philosophical old gentleman was one day 
passing a new school-house, erected somewhere 
towards the setting sun borders of our glorious 
Union, when his attention was aroused by a 
crowd of persons gathered around the door. He 
inquired of a boy whom he met, what was ^oing on. 

“ Well, nothin,' cept the skule committee and 
they are agoin' in." 

“ 0! committee meets to-day, eh ? What for V* 

" Well," continued the boy, " you see Bill, 
that’s our biggest boy, got mad the other day at 
the teacher, and so he went all over and gathered 
dead cats. Northin' but cats, and cats. O, it 
was orful them cats !" 

" Pshaw ! what have the cats to do with the 
school committee ?" 

“ Now, well, you see Bill kept a bringin' cats 
and cats ; always a pilin’ them up yonder,' (point¬ 
ing to a large pile as large in extent as a pyramid, 
and considerably aromatic), " and he piled them, 
and piled them. Northin' but cats, cats!" 

“ Never mind, my son, what Bill did. What 
has the committee met for ?" 

"Then Bill got sick, a handlin' them, and 
every bodyrgot sick a nosin' them, but Bill got 
madder, and didn't give up, but kept a pilin' up 
the cats, and—" 

" Tell me what the committee are holding a 
meeting for 1” 

" Why, the skule committee are going to meet 
to hold a meeting to say whether they'll move the 
skule-honse or them cats !" 

The old gent evaporated quickly.— Picayune. 
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Charity of the Bat. 

A Sussex olorgyman testifies as follows: “ Walking 
out in some meadows one evening, he observed a great 
number of rats migrating from one place to another. 
He stood perfectly still, and the whole assemblage passed 
close to him. His astonishment, however, was great 
when he saw amongst the number an old blind rat, 
which held a piece of stick at one end in his mouth, 
while another had hold of the other end of it, and thus 
conducted his blind companion. A kindred circum¬ 
stance was witnessed in 1767 by Mr. Pardew, a surgeon’s 
mate on board the Lancaster. Lying awake one evening 
In his berth, he saw a rat enter, look cautiously round, 
and retire. He soon returned, leading a second rat by 
the ear, and which appeared to be blind. A third rat 
joined them shortly afterward^, and assisted the original 
conductor in picking up fragments of biscuit and placing 
them before their infirm parent, as the blind old 
patriarch was supposed to be.” 

Bemarkable Phenomenon. 

At the village of Horrabridge, near Tavistock, Eng., 
was lately witnessed a scene of unusual occurrence. The 
day was calm and eultry, and favorable for haymaking; 
and in a field adjoining a village, where a party was thus 
employed, the hay was seen to assume a curling motion, 
and to proceed for some distance along the field in a 
straight line, when it aroee from the field lu a calm state 
of the atmosphere, and continued to ascend in an hypot¬ 
enuse direction. In this state it was observed not only 
by the persons in the field fronl which it arose, but also 
by many in different parts of the village. It continued 
onward in its course, until it entered a^loud of a light 
aspect and high in the heavens, and escaped the view of 
the/uimiring spectators. 

An old Hello. 

The cupola of the Bellevue Hospital, New York, has on 
it a weathercock which bears the date 1700, and orna¬ 
mented of old, the top of the Federal Hall, which stood 
on the site of the present Wall Street Custom House. A 
portion of the iron railing before the hospital, formerly 
surrounded the steps of Federal Hall, and once bore the 
pressure of the crowd which heard Washington deliver 
his Inaugural Address. 


An odd Flaoe for a Nest. 

Near the South Eastern railway-station, at Appledore, 
England, a couple of yellow-hammers built their nest in 
a small hole right under the iron nils of the up line. 
The birds were reoently sitting on four egg*, and, 
although the trains were constantly running over them, 
they did not seem to be in the least degree disturbed. 


Gig&ntlo Sunflah. 

A sunfish nine feet six inches long and four broad, and 
weighing 1900 pounds, has been captured in Hempetead 
Bay, Long Island. The fishermen of the vicinity never 
met with such an animal before. 


A voracious Creature. 

A shark was harpooned off Galveston Bar, recently, 
and nearly the fourth part of an ox was found in the 
stomach of the monster, mid also a quantity of hair, 
which was evidently that of a human being. 


Extraordinary Death. 

Mrs. Ellen Harrison, of McOonnelsville, Ohio, was in¬ 
stantly killed in that place, recently, by lightning. She 
was sitting near the middle of the room, engaged in read¬ 
ing the Bible. The electric fluid struck the roof imme¬ 
diately over her head, 'passed down through the centre 
of the room in the second ftory, and through a large 
chest filled with clothes, through the second floor of the 
building, and discharged itself through her person into 
the floor beneath. The shoe upon her right foot was 
eonrfderably torn, and near the centre of her foot was a 
small round hole through the foot and the upper and 
sole of her shoe. Her clothes were set on fire, but she 
was not moved a particle from the position in which she 
was sitting. 

A Mathematical Quiddity. 

The late celebrated mathematician, Gauss, proposed as 
a means of settling the question whether the moon is 
inhabited, that a huge monument should be erected on 
the Steppes of Siberia, se a signal to the Inhabitants of 
the moon, in the hope that they might be induced to 
erect a similar signal to apprise us of their existence. 
Hansel shows that such an experiment could be attended 
with no success, inasmuch as the inhabitants of the 
moon, if there are any, being on the further side, could 
never see a monument on the earth. 

Quaint Custom. 

At Marseilles, in France, on Ash Wednesday, then Is 
a ceremony called “ interring the carnival ” A whim¬ 
sical figure is dressed up to represent the carnival, and is 
carried in procession to Arrieus, % small seaside village, 
when it is pulled to pieces. This ceremony is attended, 
in some way or other, by every inhabitant of Marseilles, 
whether gentle or simple, man or woman, boy or girl. 

A horned Toad. 

Quite a novelty was lately caught in a cornfield on the 
Morris canal, about a mile from Newark, N. J. It was 
about donble the size of an ordinary toad, and very dif¬ 
ferently formed, the head being quite small, and armed 
with prominent horns. Shqpter ones were also prominent 
over the back. 

A new Flower. 

The National Intelligencer says of the new description 
of white lily, of African origin, that “ it has the delight¬ 
ful peculiarity of a high degree of fragrancy, particularly 
in the morning, the odor being somewhat like vanilla. 
The botanists here are puzzled, though very much 
pleased with it.” 


Singular Invention. 

A patent expanding auger is among the latest inven¬ 
tions. It is a curious devioe, and will make holes of 
twenty-two different sizes, varying flve-eigbths of an 
inch to two inches in diameter. It is simple and easily 
adjusted, and is not liable to get ont of order, or clog. 

Curious Entry. 

In the parish register of Buckley is the following 
whimsical verse, which must be read down and up 
alternately: 

There and Pm one and he 

Is one the but only only 

Bnt only only love one the 

One and she that yon are 
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THE FLORIST. 


Stye ilorist. 


The way-side flower* here withered, 

But on my window-rill 
The fragrant blushing roses 

Preserve their memory still. —M a bi a Bun* 


Parlor Plants. 

Incessant care is necessary to keep parlor plants in 
good condition. They must be watered daily, dead leaves 
removed with scissors, the soil loosened and fertilisers 
added moderately. The most scrupulous cleanliness 
need hardly be insisted on, tor without this parlor plants 
Instead of being attractive ornaments are positive nuis¬ 
ances. Let them have plenty of air as long as the fine 
weather lasts. 

Camellias. 

Perhaps the Camellia Japonlca Is the most beautifal of 
our evergreen shrubs, and the variety among them Is 
endless. The season of bloom, too, If there be any num¬ 
ber of piants, Is a long one; they will send out stray 
flowers even in November, and continue in partial bloom 
till April; hot when at the height of their flowering, they 
are truly beautiful. 

Bass Mats. 

pq« mats are very serviceable in protecting tender on 
half-hardy plants out doors against the rigors of winter. 
Or yon may cover them with a frame of boards simply, it 
having been fonnd that half-hardy plants will endure a 
gnat depression of temperature, if they era not exposed 
to sodden rupture of the sap-vessels in thawing. 


Bulbons-rooted Flowers. I 

To hasten the blowing of bulbous-rooted flowers, take 
of nitrate of potash, 12 ounces; common salt, 4 ounces; 
pear lash, 3 ounces; sugar, 5 ounces j rain-water, 1 q uart 
Dissolve, and put a spoonful of this liquid into the flower- 
glass, then fill It with soft water. Change the water 
every nine days. 

The Chinese Primrose. 

This a very beautiful greenhouse plant of which there 
are varieties with pink, with white, and with semi- 
double flowers. All them are particularly valuable, as 
forming neat little plants, and flowering through the 
winter. They are raised from seeds or cuttings. 

Passion Flower. 

Of the many kinds of passion flower, the Passiflora 
London! is the most beautiful, the flowers being of the 
'most brilliant crimson. They are easily propagated by 
cuttings, stuck in sand, In beat, under a bell-glass. 

Perenettya. 

A pretty, little evergreen bush, a native of Terra del 
Fuego, with white heath-llke flowers. It Is quite hardy, 
and requires only to be grown In a bed of peat soil. 

Hotbeds. 

Oiled paper or died cotton may be substituted tor 
glass in making hotbeds for raising seeds, or striking 
cuttings, as it generates more heat. 


Glastonbury Thorn. 

A variety of common hawthorn, that blossoms about - 
Christmas. The following pretty legend is connected 
with It: Joseph of Arimathea having struck his staff into 
the ground to indicate where Glastenbury Abbey was to 
be built, prayed, that If he had fixed on the right place, 
the Holy Virgin would give him some sign of her approval, 
when instantly the staff (which was a branch of hawthorn) 
struck root, and shot forth leaves, flowers and fruit. 
The original tree of this variety grows near Glastenbury; 
but plants grafted from It are common in all nurseries. 

* 

Xeroptydlum Meianthaoe. 

fUngninr plants with long, narrow leaves, and spikes of 
pretty white flowers. The species are native* of North 
America, and are quite hardy. They require to be raised 
in peat and loam. The X gremincnm is a particularly 
desirable species, from its' loose and elegant spikes of 
small star-like white flowess., 

Zephyr anthea. 

Cape bulbs, with very elegant flowers. Nearly all the 
species are quite hardy, and only require planting like 
the Crocus, in a warm border, in a somewhat sandy soil, 
without wanting any further care, except occasionally 
taking them up every third or fourth year to remove the 

ofLets. ' _ 

Pimpernel. 

A trailing, herbaceous plant, native of the middle and 
south of Burope. The common wild pimpernel is red, 
but the exotic species vary several shades of purple, lilac 
and blue. It is said to close oa the approach of hot 
weather. 

Gonolobus. • 

Climbing plants, with dark red flowers, which require 
to be kept in the green house. They should be grown in 
a mixture of peat and loam. The flowers are more opti¬ 
ons than beautiful. 

Solomon’s SeaL 

(Polygonatum vulgare,and Polygonatum multifloruxn). 
The English name of this well known and hardy peren¬ 
nial alludes to the roots, whioh when cut through, have 
the appearance of Hebrew characters. 

The Guava. , 

There is only one kind of Guava, Catley’s which will 
ripen fruit In a greenhouse. In the West Indies it is 
used for making the well known and delicious Guava 
Jelly. _ 

The Tree Dahlia. 

The most remarkable of the Dahlia species Is the tree 
Dahlia (Dahlia Excelsa) which Is said to grow in Mexico 
to the height of thirty feet, with a trunk of proportionate 
else. _- 

Inga. 

Beautiful plants, nearly allied to the genus Mimosa, 
with silky, tassel-like flowers. They are propagated by 
cuttings started under a bell glass. 

Woodsia. 

A very beautiful kind of British fern with delicate 
leaves. One species is a native of B rasil . 

The Truiian Jasmine. * 

This plant must be grown in a hothouse, It only gives 
forth its fragrance at night. 


Irish Ivy. 

Sometimes called Giant Ivy. Though called Irish, it 
is, In feet, a native of the Canary Islands. 
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Ham. 

This useful and popular dish, which is equally a favor* 
ite in the palace and the cottage, may be dressed in up¬ 
wards of fifty different ways, with as many different 
dishes. They should be well soaked in water, and boiled 
gently for three or four hours. If to serve hot, take the 
skin off, except from the knuckle, which cut to fancy; 
trim the fat to a nice appearance, glaze and serve, or 
throw over some sifted raspings of bread mixed with a 
little chopped parsley. Serve where recommended. 


Excellent Hair Wash. 

Take an ounce of borax, half an ounce of camphor, pow¬ 
der these ingredients fine, and dissolve them in one quart 
of boiling water; when cool, the solution will be ready 
for qse; damp the hair frequently. This wash effectually 
cleanses, beautifies, and strengthens the hair, preserves 
the color, and prevents early baldness. The camphor will 
form into lumps after being dissolved, but the water will 
be sufficiently impregnated. 

To avoid catching Cold. 

Accustom yourself to the use of sponging with cold 
water every morning on first getting out of bed. It 
should be followed with a good deal of rubbing with a 
wet towel. It has considerable effect in giving tone to 
the skin, and maintaining a proper action in it, and thus 
proves a safeguard to the injurious influence of cold and 
sudden changes of temperature. 

Horseradish Vinegar. 

Pour a quart of best vinegar on three ounces of scraped 
horseradish, an ounce of minced eschalot, and one drachm 
of cayenne; let it stand a week, and you will have an 
excellent relish for cold beef, salad, etc., costing scarcely 
anything. Horseradish is in highest perfection about 
November. 

Sweeping Carpets. 

Persons who are accustomed to use tea leaves for sweep¬ 
ing their carpets, and find that they leave stains, will do 
well to employ fresh cut grass instead. It is better than 
tea leaves for preventing dust, and gives the carpets a 
very bright, fresh look. 

'Whooping Cough. 

A teaspoonful of castor oil to a tablespoonfhl of molas¬ 
ses ; a teaspoonful of the mixture to be given whenever 
the cough is troublesome. It will effect relief at once, 
and in a few days it effects a cure. The same remedy re¬ 
lieves the croup, however violent the attack. 

Currant Wine. 

Water, 30 gallons; honey, 2 gallons; red currants 
(bruised), 10 pounds; sugar, 15 pounds; red tartar, 2 
ounces. Mix, and allow it to ferment, then rack it into 
* olean cask. If it does not appear disposed to ferment, 
add a Httle yeast. 

Corn*. 

Never cut your corns: it is dangerous. To remove 
them when they become hard, soak them in warm water, 
and then with a small pumice stone rasp down the corn. 
Try it, and jou will never use a knife afterwards. 


A common receipt for salting Beef. 

One ounce of saltpetre, and a pound of common salt, 
will be sufficient for sixteen pounds of beef. Both should 
be well dried, and finely powdered; the saltpetre rubbed 
first equally over the meat, and the salt next applied in 
every part. It should be rubbed thoroughly with the 
pickle and turned daily, from a week to ten days. An 
ounce or two of sugar mixed with the saltpetre will ren¬ 
der the beef more tender and palatable. 

To bake a Ham. 

A moderate-sized ham, if not too old, is muoh better 
and richer baked than boiled. It should be soaked first 
in cold and then in lukewarm water for five or six hours, 
trimmed neffcly, and quite enclosed in a coarse meal- 
paste, then placed on a baking-tin In a well heated oven, 
and baked from five to six hours, according to size. The 
paste and skin must be removed while the ham is hot: it 
will then be found full of gravy and of excellent flavor. 

To clear Vegetables from Insects. 

Lay them for half an hour or more into a pan of strong 
brioe, with the stalk ends uppermost; this will destroy 
the small snAils and other insects which cluster in the 
leaves, and they will fell out and sink to the bottom. A 
pound and a half of salt to the gallon of water will &n> 
swer this purpose, and if strained daily it will last for 
some time. 

Mint Vinegar. 

Put into a wide-mouthed bottle, fresh, nice, clean mint 
leaves enougji to fill it looeely; then fill up the bottle 
with good vinegar; and after it has been stopped close 
for two or three weeks, it is to be poured off clear into 
another bottle, and kept well corked for use. Serve with 
lamb when mint cannot be obtained. 

A Iitmoheon Cake. 

One pound of flour, half a pound of sugar, half a pound 
of currants, a quarter of a pound of butter beaten up to 
a cream, three eggs, one-third of a nutmeg, half a pint of 
milk, a drachm of carbonate of soda. Stir all well to¬ 
gether, beat them five minutes, and bake in a tin. 

To make Transparent Pudding. 

SLx eggs, halt a pound of sugar, and half a pound of 
butter; melt the butter and sugar together; heat the 
eggs well, and stir them in while warm; grate iu some 
nutmeg; bake on pastry. 

Country Pudding. 

Twelve eggs well beaten, a pint and a half of milk; 
stir in flour, so as to make batter; serve with sauce made 
of butter, sugar, wine, and a little nutmeg. 

Common Cup-Cake. 

One cap of butter, two cups of sugar, three cups of 
flour, four eggs, one cup of sour milk, soda to sweeten; 
add grated nutmeg. 

To prevent swelling from a Bruise. 

Im JS^ately apply a cloth, fire or six fold, dipped in 
cold water, and new dipped when it grows warm. 

To dean China. 

Use a little fuller's earth and soda, or pearlash with 
your water. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Editoe and Proprietor. 


CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 

With the present number of Ballou's Dollar 
Monthly we dose the sixth volume and the year. 
We have gone on steadily improving* the work, 
and its circulation has rapidly and regularly in¬ 
creased, until, with the new year, our edition 
reaches one hundred thousand —the point we have 
been aiming at for the last twelve months. Such 
a work, furnished at such a price, cannot fail to 
find patrons everywhere; and now we are about 
to improve it still farther, and shall try to double 
this edition in the coming year! Can it be done ? 
Let our friends speak to their neighbors, recom¬ 
mend the work, and each one send us a name 
with his own for the new year, and the grand 
object is accomplished. The illustrated depart¬ 
ment is to be greatly improved, and we shall 
surprise the public by the amount of value we 
shall furnish them for one dollar a year. 

It is all-important that subscriptions should be 
renewed at once , so that our books and mail list 
may ail be carefully arranged. Send in your 
subscriptions, for the new year, immediately. 

Wanted. —The hook and line with which a 
fisherman caught a cold—some of the " other 
fish ” a man had to fry—the club with which an 
idea struck a poet—and a yard stick to measure 
narrow escapes. 

Plain Truths. —Impressions depend upon 
the point of view. This life is a farce to the 
rich, a comedy to the wise, but a tragedy to the 
destitute and homeless. 


A Hint. —The penny is ill saved which 
shames its master. A good many pence ought 
to bring blushes to their owners’ cheeks. 

Envy. —Envy, like a cold prison, beiAibs 
and stupefies; and, conscious of its impotence, 
folds its arms in despair. 

A Query for Sailors. —What part of a 
ship is musical ? The fife-nSi, of course. 


- A QUEER GAME. 

The fellows who invite passers-by to take a 
shot at their target, for the moderate price of 
one cent, are a peculiar feature of New York 
wharf life. The target, a big flaming affair, is 
placed twenty or twenty-five feet from where the 
marksman stands. A spring gun is used, and 
the ball thrown is an iron point, to which a tpft 
of plush is attached. In the centre of the target 
is placed a bull’s eye of leather, about as large 
as a dime; and if the ball strikes this, the 
marksman gets five cents for the one which he 
paid for the shot. The gain is, therefore, four to 
one; but if the gun barrel is a little crooked, as 
it is the gamesters’ interest to have it, or if the 
wind i9 felt, it is almost impossible to do more 
than hit the target. The result is, that the three 
fellows who thus give chances to shoot, at “ one 
cent a pop,” it is said realize from six to ten 
dollars a day. 


Vilifying the Clergy. —Because one 
clergyman in a thousand commits an immoral 
act, some people think themselves justified in 
denouncing the whole body of spiritual teachers. 
Well does the Chicago Tribune remark: " When 
these vilifiers refuse to take any bank-bill because 
there ore counterfeits afloat, we shall believe in 
their sincerity. The bogus only proves the 
existence of the true.” 


Cousinino —The first step towards love is to 
play with a cousin. There is a freedom from 
“ starch ” in the intercourse of young people of 
this relationship, that ripens as naturally into af¬ 
fection as buds into fruit or tadpoles into bull¬ 
frogs. 


A Scrap of Wisdom.— Never envy a million¬ 
aire the possession of his “ brown stone front,” 
but remember that gilded roofs do not shut out 
sleepless nights. 

Rather moist. —They lately had a ten days' 
rain in Texas. Too much of a good thing, we 
fear, for the cotton crop. 


A home Truth. —Relatives are not necessa¬ 
rily our best friends, but they cannot do us an in¬ 
jury without being enemies to themselvfe. 
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BARON STEUBEN. 

Every tyro in military matters is familiar with 
the name of Steuben. To him was entrusted the it 
system of drill and discipline of the Revolution- a 
yy army by General Washington, and for many P 
years afterward “Steuben’s Manual” was the d 
tactics adopted for the regulars and militia of the b 
United States. ® 

Steuben was a most thorough and accomplished * 
soldier, and his heart was as noble as his soul l ' 
was brave. He sold his favorite horse to con- F 
tribute towards the entertainment of the British 1 
officers made prisoners by the surrender of Corn- 1 
wallis, and his gold watch was sacrificed to re- 1 
lieve the sick and wounded of our troops. That J 
he was p. true republican and a sincere friend of { 
liberty, the noble sacrifice of honor and emolu- < 
ments in Prussia, which he made in coming to 
join the fortunes of the Americans, is a convin- 1 
cing proof. Congress, and several of the States, 1 
remunerated the gallant baron with money and 
lands, and he lived in peace and comfort in the 
country of his adoption, dispensing charity and 
hospitality with an open hand, until summoned 
to join the immortal band whose names will ever 
be our country’s proudest boast. He died upon 
his estate in Remsen,New York State, in 1795, 
id the midst of his fellow-countrymen, who at 
his invitation had come over from Prussia and 
settled on his lands. 

The Germans of Richmond, Va., have recent¬ 
ly held a festival to raise means for erecting a 
monument to the memory of Steuben, and we 
hope to see their truly laudable proposition ably 
seconded by patriots in every section of the 
country. Such men as Steuben, Rosciusco and 
Lafryette are worthy to be remembered to the 
latest time by imposing and enduring monuments. 

Singular Casualty. —An old man named 
- Leonard Warbeck, living in Prince George's 
County, Virginia, was recently seized by a 
favorite horse that he was feeding in his stall, 
severely bitten, thrown down, and trampled to 
death before effectual assistance could be ren¬ 
dered him. 

Rothschild Loan. —The Sacred College at 
Rome has just concluded with Baron de Roths¬ 
child a new loan of 3,800,000 Roman crowns 
(about £800,000), intended to be employed in 
calling in the copper money. 

Sales of Public Lands. —The receipts 
from public lands during the fiscal year ending 
June 30th, 1857, in the several States and Terri¬ 
tories, were $3,829,486. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

The “ fast-anchored Isle ” is at this mpment 
in rather a critical situation, nearly all of its 
available army en route for India, and a heavy 
portion of its navy in the Chinese seas—both 
divisions with quite enough to do to keep them 
busy. Comparatively speaking, there is hardly 
a corporal’s guard left at home, and now suppose 
France should just unmask the sycophantic face 
it wears, pitch into John Bull, right and left, and 
pay off all old scores—what a commotion there 
would be! We rather expect to see the day 
when France will thrash the English most un¬ 
mercifully. Louis Napoleon has already a 
splendid navy, which is being constantly in¬ 
creased ; and everybody knows he can raise and 
equip the best, if not the largest, array in the 
world. The old world is a great chess-board, 
and there is no knowing what aspect it may pre¬ 
sent in a twelvemonth hence. In the meantime. 
Brother Jonathan minds his own business, and 
is growing fat and rich—good-natured, also, but 
too big and strong to permit any national insult. 
Desirous of peace with all the world, he still re¬ 
gards it essential to be prepared to repel aggres¬ 
sions from any quarter. 

TERRITORY OF DACOTAH. 

The last Congress, it will be remembered, 
formed a new Territory under the name of 
Dacotah. The Independent, published at Ser¬ 
geant’s Bluff, says the territory includes a great 
part of the valley of the Sioux, the valleys of the 
James and Vermilion rivers, and large tracts of 
beautiful bottom lands lying on the Missouri. In 
regard to the climate, it becomes milder to the 
westward, so much so that the winters in the 
northwestern parts of Dacotah are said to be 
not much more severe than in Northern Penn¬ 
sylvania. The prevailing want of this entire re- 
1 gion is timber. Its chief attractions are fertile 
1 soil, pure air and water, and unusually healthy 

► climate; and it is believed also to possess an 

> abundance of mineral coal. 


A great Business. —Rev. J. S. Dubes, pas¬ 
tor of the German Reformed Church at Allena- 
town, Pa., has married since May, 1823, fifteen 
hundred and sixty-three couples / 

Corporal Punishment.— No pupil is so 
greatly to be pitied as the pupil of the eye, for 
that is continually under the lash. 

A Query.— What is that which can often be 
found where it is not 1 Fault. 
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NATIONAL HEALTH. 

A weighty responsibility rests upon the parents 
of this country to whom are committed the fu¬ 
ture destiny of the people of the United States. 
They are training up the future men and women 
of the republic, on whom depend in turn the 
welfare of millions yet unborn. At once a task 
calling forth judgment, self-denial, firmness, vir¬ 
tue, persistency and other high qualities. Our 
hills, plains and valleys are covered with schools 
and churches, from the humble structures which 
rear their spires and roofs in the country, to the 
splendid architectural piles of cities, devoted to 
religion and education. But it may well be 
asked, whether the physical education of the 
young keeps pace with their religious, moral and 
intellectual developments ? whether our system of 
education, and education means the bringing forth 
and up of the entire of manhood and woman¬ 
hood, is a well balanced and thorough system, as 
it ought to be—in a word, whether the national 
health is property cared for as well as the nation¬ 
al mind ? Are we not sacrificing the fruit to the 
flower, the solid products of maturity to the 
flattering show of precocity ? 

In Miss Beecher’s “ Letters to the People on 
Health and Happiness,” a work of great im¬ 
portance, it is asserted that the health of the 
American people is passing rapidly away, that 
while other nations at home and at school train 
their children to be strong and healthy, we are 
training ours to be puny and sickly. “ In proof 
of this/' says the New York Tribune, “ facts are 
exhibited, showing that of the American women 
bom in this century and country, probably not 
two in ten have the vigor and health of their 
maternal ancestors, while probably more than 
one half of them are either invalids or very del¬ 
icate. The object of this article is to direct 
public attention to the prospects of the coming 
generation, as indicated by the health of the 
children of our city schools. From the recent 
investigations there is reason to believe that more 
than one-half of the children of our public schools 
who were torn in this country, and who are 
twelve years old and upwards, are either diseased 
or deformed. Wilf the public look at this? 
Bad air from stoves, rooms without ventilation, 
close sleeping-rooms, crowded school rooms, im¬ 
proper food, poisonous medicines, want of proper 
exercise, and over-excitement of the brain by 
study, have all combined to produce a debility 
of the whole body, especially of the muscles. 
The result is often shown in a pale and sallow 
complexion, though this sometimes attends tol¬ 
erable health. But the following are more sure 
indices of the debility and disease thus induced : 


The first is a sinking of all the intestines from 
want of the support of the muscles of the abdo¬ 
men, which have become weak and flabby. It is 
the tight packing of the intestines by these and 
other muscles that sustain the spine and keep all 
the interior organs in place. These muscles be^ 
coming weak, the whole organism sinks down¬ 
ward, sometimes displacing the most important 
and delicate organs. One symptom of this con¬ 
dition is a flat chest—another is a flatness or 
caving-in near the pit of the stomach, with a 
consequent projecting at the lower part of the 
abdomen, instead of the Curve outward from 
the breastbone to the lowest point of the body, 
which is seen in a perfectly formed young child. 
Still another symptom is such a weakness of the 
back and stomach as makos the child sit crooked. 
This is because the natural aid of tight packing 
and the strength of the supporting muscles are 
gone. Another index of disease and decay in 
schools is curvature of the spine. When the 
spine is curved forward it is shown by a project¬ 
ing neck, or by a crooked back, that no effort 
can straighten. If the curve is sidewise (lateral), 
it is shown by one shoulder or one hip being 
higher than the other, or by one shoulder-blade 
being more prominent than the other. These 
deformities indicate the decay and debility which 
sooner or later bring on diseases of various 
kinds. Teachers in our city schools say these 
marks of weakness and deformity are constantly 
increasing, and that the longer the pupils go to 
school the more these indications increase; that 
is to say, they are found more in the upper de¬ 
partments than in the primary. Parents and 
guardians of our city schools, will you look into 
this matter V* 

Stirling draws the following picture, which, 
with all its exaggeration, contains many traits of 
truth: 4< Some say the American^ have no phys¬ 
iognomy; a great mistake, 1 think. To me 
their physiognomy seems most strongly marked, 
bearing deep impress of that intensity which is 
the essence of their being. The features evon 
of the young are furrowed with lines of anxious 
thought and determined will. You read upon 
the nation’s brow the extent of its enterprise and 
the intensity of its desires. Every American 
looks as if his eyes were glaring into the far 
West and the far Future. Nay, his mental 
physiognomy is determined by the same earn¬ 
estness of purpose. The American never plays, 
not even the American child. He cares nothing 
for those games and sports which aro the delight 
of the Englishman. He is indifferent to the play 
either of mind or muscle. Labor is his element, 
and his only relaxation from hard work is fierce 
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excitement. Neither does he laugh. The Amer¬ 
icans, 1 imagine, are the most serious people in 
the world. There is no play even in their fancy. 
French wit is the sparkle of the diamond that 
dazzles a saloon; the American imagination 
flashes its sheet-lightning over half a world. 
The same terrible earnestness is, I am persuaded, 
at the bottom of that ill health which is so serious 
a curse to American life. No doubt other things 
contribute—climate, stimulants, sedentary occu¬ 
pations, and so .forth; but the deepest-rooted 
cause of American disease is* that over-working 
of the brain, and over excitement of the nervous 
system, which are the necessary consequences of 
their intense activity. Hence nervous dyspep¬ 
sia, with consumption, insanity, %nd all its Wood 
of fell disorders in its train. In a word, the 
American works himself to death.” 

Public attention has been repeatedly called of 
late to the consequences of the almost universal 
intellectual over-work to which the minds of 
the young are subject in this country. Feeble 
minds and feeble bodies are the inevitable results 
of the forcing system, and what cause of exulta¬ 
tion is in the increased average of life which our 
statistical tables exhibit, if we are to be afflicted 
with imbecility and disease ? 


High Prices of Living. —A shrewd calcu¬ 
lator who has investigated the subject, finds that 
the productions of 1656 were one-third lees, in 
proportion to population, than they were in 1840. 
The fact is, that two-thirds of the Eastern men 
who go West, plunge madly into land-specula¬ 
tion, and forget to put in the crops necessary for 
even their own support. When this land bubble 
bursts we aro to expect more rational conduct on 
the part of the settlers. 


A Dutch Description. —A Dutch woman 
called at one of our printing offices lately, and 
desired to advertise her pony which had “ lost 
hisself mit a tail frisky ver mooch and strike 
men’s faces ver hard mit his hind fists.” The 
finder will be liberally rewarded. 


The Press. —Even crowned heads have to 
resort to the press to set them right before the 
world. Queen Christina of Spain is forced to 
publish a defence of her conduct. 


Chicago. —^ents in this flourishing city have 
fallen, in some cases, one half, since the late 
money pressure. 

J ust so.—Good listeners are like good house¬ 
keepers ; they make use of everything. 


ENGLISH BEGGARS. 

Property has always been rigidly protected in 
Eugland, and idleness and mendicity, as illegal 
taxes upon property, the especial objects of se¬ 
vere legislation. From Fronde’s History of 
England wo learn that at one period, for an able- 
bodied man to be caught a third time begging 
was a crime deserving death, and the sentence 
was intended on fit occasions to be executed. 
The poor man’s advantages were not purchased 
without drawbacks. He might not change his 
master at his will, or wander from place to place. 
He might not keep his ohildren at home unless 
he could answer for their time. If out of em¬ 
ployment, preferring to be idle, he might be de¬ 
manded for work by any master of the “ craft ” 
to which he belonged, and compelled to work, 
whether he would or not. • If caught begging 
once, being neither aged nor infirm, he was 
whipped at the cart’s tail. If caught a second 
time, his ear was slit, or bored through with a 
hot iron. If caught a third time—being thereby 
proved to be of no use upon this earth, but to 
live upon it only to his own hurt and to that of 
others—he suffered death as a felon. So the law 
of England remained for sixty years. First 
> drawn by Henry, it continued unrepealed through 
the reigns of Edward and of Mary, subsisting, 
therefore, with the deliberate approval of both 
the great parties between whom the country was 
divided. Reconsidered under Elizabeth, the 
same law was again formally passed; and it was 
therefore the expressed conviction of the English 
nation that it was better for a man not to live at 
all than to live a profitless and worthless life. 
The vagabond was a sore spot upon the common¬ 
wealth, to be healed by wholesome discipline if 
the gangrene was not incurable; to be cut away 
with th^ knife if the milder treatment of the cart- 
whip failed to profit. 

The Use of a Pig’s Tail. —It has hither¬ 
to been maintained that the curl in a pig's tail is 
more for ornament than use. The position is no 
longer tenable. A large animal with bristles 
was seen walking down Broadway some time 
ago, with a piece of red tape Attached to the said 
curl, from which was suspended a card, on which 

s written, " Patrick Doolan’s Pig Betsey!” 

Gymnastics at School. —Every American 
school house, like overy European one, ought to 
have a hall or yard set apart for the purpose of 
muscular exercise. 

Rather queer. —There is a great demand 
for a kind of plaster paper that will enable gen¬ 
tlemen to stick to their business. 
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DELHI THE ENCHANTED. 

For a dazzling picture of Delhi, the great ren¬ 
dezvous of the East Indian mutineers, we are 
indebted to late correspondence from that quarter 
of the globe. Let our readers add it to what we 
have already written on this famous place, and 
they will have an accurate idea of a city renown* 
ed in ancient story, and sadly noted in the annals 
of the present century. Luxury, even now, can 
go no further in the East than it is to be found 
at Delhi. Even now all the best dancing- 
women, the bird-tamers, the snake-charmers, the 
Persian musicians, the j&gglers, congregate from 
every part, not only of India, but of Asia, at 
Delhi. Hundreds of romances might be written 
of the lives of men and women who, from this 
degraded class, become court favorites, and by 
ready wit, personal fieauty, and dark intrigue, 
ruled where they were wont to serve; and, even 
now, under absolute English rule, dissipation 
ever holds wildest rule at Delhi. Young men, 
both in the civil and military services, were too 
soon influenced by the contagious and enervating 
influences of Delhi and its Oriental pleasures. 
Many a noble fortune, a fine intellect, and the 
material for high moral character, have yielded 
before the Circe-like temptations of this great 
Moslem capital; and the song and the dance 
have followed too quickly the decisions of courts 
and the cries of those cfemanding justice at 
English hands. The private bungalows, or Eu¬ 
ropean residences, at Delhi are many, very 
spacious and well arranged, with delicious gar¬ 
dens (for anything will grow at Delhi), and the 
“ Que bee,” as the English on the Calcutta side 
are called, perfectly understand making them¬ 
selves comfortable. This “ Que he " simply 
means “ who waits V* an inquiry used by the 
English when requiring attendance. The num¬ 
ber of servants always standing in the verandahs 
of the rooms renders bells unnecessary; and, 
as the Bengalese are so luxurious that they will 
not stoop to raise a fallen handkerchief, the con¬ 
stant reiteration of this phrase has earned for 
them the well-known sobriquet. Everything at 
Delhi seems on a grander scale of magnificence 
than elsewhere. The servants of a single Euro¬ 
pean family seem legion. There are “ bearers 
to carry palankeens and sweep rooms; hookah- 
bardars to arrange all the paraphernalia of 
smoking; khitmutgars or butlers* with waters 
carriers, washermen, camp-cleaners, syces or 
grooms, messengers, gardeners, well-drawers 
ad infinitum . These people are all immensely im¬ 
portant in their way at Delhi, though they receive 
less wages than on the other side of India, and 
do very much less work. Picnics, too, are very 


fashionable at Delhi, in consequence of the mag¬ 
nificent tombs and gardens in its neighborhood, 
which afford such welcome shelter from the sun. 
A Bengal tent is a wonderful affair, with its 
hanging lamps, glass windows, recesses for 
sofas, covered passages, and outer roofs, and 
these afford agreeable resorts in the evening, 
when the buildings retain too much heat. Of 
course, Delhi, as the city of the Mogul, swarms 
with religious devotees of every denomination, 
whether Hindoos or Mohammedans, Fakirs, Jo- 
gees, Goshna-sheens, vagabonds ,of every kind. 
The great Mohammedan Priest, however, or 
Qrand Mullah Mohammed Ishak, is a man of 
much scientific renown. This man had a long 
argument with "the celebrated Dr. Wolff in 
presence of several thousands of Mohammedans, 
and afterwards wrote him a long letter detailing 
the grounds of his belief in the Koran. The intol¬ 
erant fanaticism of Delhi, as far as Moham¬ 
medans are concerned, exceeds that of any other 
part of India, and, therefore, the feeling which 
animated the mutinous soldiery is scarcely to be 
wondered at, lashed on, as they doubtless were, 
by their synds and fanatical leaders. 


> A sensible ^Movement. — The State of 
California has passed a law, designing to make 
the scientific development of the human body 
the order of the school hours upon the Pacific. 
All her common schools are to have apparatus 
and teachers of gymnastics. 


Queer Notice. —At the Eagle Hotel, Heid- 
elby, the following notice is posted up: “A. 
Wolf, near the Klingenthor, recommends his 
good donkeys to the gentlemen and ladies with 
red saddles." 


Beet Root Sugar.—T he manufacture of 
this article is rapidly becoming an important in¬ 
terest, and doubtless, in a few years, will be a 
leading one in the United States. 


New York and Charleston. —A line of 
propellers will shortly commence running be¬ 
tween New York and Charleston. They are 
called the Atlantic and Memphis. 


Mother Wit. —“ I say, Pat, what are you 
about ?—sweeping out the room ?” “ No," an¬ 

swered Pat, “I'm sweeping out the dirt, and 
leaving the room." * 


Short Cruises. —The secretary of the navy 
has determined to shorten the cruises of our 
national vessels from three to two years. 
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CONSUMPTION. 

Sir James Clark, of England, has assailed, 
with considerable force, the doctrine that a 
change of climate is beneficial to persons suf¬ 
fering with consumption; and a French physi- 
' dan, Mr. Carriers, has written forcibly against 
it. Dr. Burgess, an eminent Scotch physidan, 
also contends that climate has little or nothing to 
do with the cure of consumption; and that, if it 
had, the curative effects would be produced 
through the skin and not the lungs. That a 
warm climate is not in itself beneficial, he shows 
from the fact that the disease exists in all lati¬ 
tudes. In India and Africa, tropical climates, it 
is as frequent as in Europe and North America. 
At Malta, right in th^heart of the genial Med¬ 
iterranean, the army reports of England show 
that one third of the deaths among the soldiers 
are by consumption. At Nice, a favorite resort 
of English invalids, especially those affected 
with lung complaints, more native born persons 
die of consumption than in any English town of 
equal population. In Geneva this disease is al¬ 
most equally prevalent. In- Florence, pneumo- 
nics is said to be marked by a suffocating char¬ 
acter, and by a rapid progress towards its last 
stage. Naples, whose climate is the theme of so 
much praise by travellers, shows in her hospitals 
a mortality by consumption equal to one in two 
and one-third, whereas Paris, whose climate is so 
often pronounced villanous, the proportion is 
only one in three and one-quarter. In Madeira, 
no local disease is more common than con¬ 
sumption. 


A Novelty. —A firm in New York which 
employs some three hundred girls in making 
skirts, has recently introduced a novelty and 
engaged Mrs. Fowler and others to deliver 
lectures to them on physiology every alternate 
week for two hours in the afternoon. The idea 
of making girls acquainted with the laws which 
govern their own health is a very excellent one. 


Education and Cold Water. —Learning 
and laving are agreeably blended in Paris. A 
religious college go in bathing, and one of the 
number sits on a platform and reads aloud an 
interesting book. 


Insaxr Hospital. —The Insane Hospital at 
Northampton, Mass., progresses rapidly, and 
will be open for patients by January. 


Wortii Remembering. —He that licks honey 
from thorns pays too dear for it. 


LABOR AND THOUGHT. 

Ruskin’s ideas are these: “ It is a no less fatal 
error to despise labor when regulated by intellect, 
than to value it for its own sake. We are always 
in these day^ trying to separate the two; we 
want one man to be always thinking, and anoth¬ 
er to be always working, and we call one a gen¬ 
tleman and the other an operative; whereas the 
workman ought often to be thinking, and the 
thinker often to be working; and both should be 
gentlemen in the best sense. As it is, we make 
both ungentle, the one envying, the other despis¬ 
ing his brother; and the mass of society is made 
up of morbid thinkers and miserable workers. 
Now it is only by labor that thought can be made 
healthy, and only by thought that labor can be 
made happy, and the two cannot be separated 
with impunity. All professions should be liberal, 
and there should be less pride felt in peculiarity 
of employment, and more in excellence of 
achievement." 


«INSIDE OF THREE MINUTES.” 

The Knickerbocker tells the following good 
story: An old substantial citizen of Dunkiik, 

A. F*-, had what he thought a “ fast ” nag. 

One evening, surrounded by several companions 
in his. pioneer life, in the bar-room of the vil¬ 
lage hotel, “ where news mnch older than their 

ale went round,” F-remarked that “Eclipse ” 

had made the best time yesterday ever done in 
Chautauqua county; had trotted from Fredonia 
(three miles) in nine minutes and forty seconds. 

A- asked how he had timed him, as he, 

F-, did not carry a watch. “ Why,” said 

F-, “ when I left Fredonia it was just about 

dusk, and when I got here it was no darker, if 
as dark 1” Good “ time ” that! 


Dickens. —Dickens is now in his forty-fifth 
year, and time is beginning to tell upon his exu¬ 
berant locks, but his eye has all its old keenness 
and sparkle. He has lately * been retorting 
fiercely on the Edinburgh Review for a criticism 
on “ Little Dorrit.” 

Benefit worth having.— John Brougham 
lately cleared by a benefit in New York, the * 
very pretty sum of two thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

New Plats. —Mr. E. G. P. Wilkins has 
written a new play for Miss Maggie Mitchell, and 
Oliver S. Leland one for Mrs. Barrow. 


Statistics of Luxury. —In one week, lately, 
$4,000,000 worth^f dry goods arrived in N. Y. 
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JToretQn itUsccllang. 

The Russian Medical Gazette says the late war 
entailed upon Russia the loss of382 medical men. 

A London paper says that Mr. and Mrs. 
Florence will visit England about April or May 
next. 

Monks and nuns are now forbidden to take 
the vows in Spain until they are twenty-five years 
of age. 

In consequence of the fashionable rage for 
crinoline, whalebone has risen in price from £300 
to £500 per ton. 

The whole of Syria is described as being rife 
with robberies, extortions of money, and threats 
against the Christians. 

It is stated that Prince Frederick William, of 
Prussia, will reside, after his marriage with the 
princess royal, in Breslau. 

Some ostriches are said to be training in 
London, and that they can beat the* swiftest race¬ 
horse. They are ridden by a little boy. 

Freemasonry is making rapid progress in Prus¬ 
sia, which now contains 158 lodges. In the re¬ 
mainder of Germany there are 113 lodges. 

Matrimonial advertisements have been put un¬ 
der government surveillance in Austria, so many 
persons having resorted to that means of destroy¬ 
ing the peace of suspicionless women. ! 

A bell weighing half a ton fell on a Sunday I 
afternoon at the parish church, Sheffield, Eng, 
while the bells were being rung for service. It is 
estimated that to replace it will cost £120. 

M. Gastgi Cilati, chancellor of the Neapolitan 
consulate, was murdered in the public square of 
Alexandria, Italy, by a band of Italian assassins, 
for making too close an inquiry into their doings. 

In Sweden, Norway, and Finland, recently, 
240,500 copies of the New Testament have been 
circulated, being a copy for every family, and 
40,000 for the solitary and homeless. 

A maritime conference of various European 
powers is about to bo held at Paris to consider 
the subject of collisions at sea, which of late have 
been so numerous, and to adopt measures for 
their future prevention. 

It is calculated, 6ays the Patrie, that the num- 
Itcr of persons who are entitled to the St. Helena 
medal will not be less than 100,000, and that the 
expense to the State will be about 200,000 francs, 
chargeable to the budget of the Legion of Honor. 

The French official bulletin, Dcs Lois, pub¬ 
lishes a decree announcing the concession to 
Mons. M. W. Glover, acting in the name of tho 
International Transatlantic Telegraph Co., for 
the establishment of a submarine line between 
Bordeaux and the United States. The conces¬ 
sion is forty years. ✓ 

A magnificent bronze medal is about to be 
struck in France, in commemoration of the glori¬ 
ous wars of 1792—1615. It will bear on one 
side the effigy of the great Napoleon, cfn the re¬ 
verse tho inscription: “ Campaigns of 1792— 
1814; to his companions in glory his last thought, 
May 5,1821." It will be conferred on all the 
ancient soldiers and marines of the Republic and 
Empire. $ 


The Paris dog law produced last year $85,000. 

It is rumored that the Great Eastern will not 
be finished, for want of funds. 

Ladies are now admitted as members of tho 
societies of antiquaries of Vienna. 

Wm. Howitt has written a new Australian 
story, called the “ Squatter’s Home." 

The misery of the pqf r peoplo of Rome is said 
to be greater tlmn at any former period. 

Dr. Kerne has been chosen by the Federal 
Diet of Berne, minister plenipotentiary to France. 

The effective force of the French army is to 
be 392,400 men and 83,500 hortes. 

Tho new Covent Garden Theatre is to be fin¬ 
ished in one year. Hot bricks and mortar are 
to be used. 

The Right Hon. Thom* Babirtfcton Macaulay 
is to be elevated to the Peerage by the title of 
Baron Macaulay. 

Vice-Admiral Berzeret, bom in 1771, and who 
was the oldest French admiral living, recently 
died in Paris. 

It is stated that the East India Company have 
applied to the British Government for the as¬ 
sistance of 6000 more troops. 

Some remarkably shaped spots on the sun were 
observed during the last month by the English 
astronomers. 

The number of passengers through the Thames 
Tunnel in one week lately, was 13,675, and the 
consequent amount of toll was £56 19s. 7d. 

Meyerbeer has returned to Paris, and of course 
the ever to-be produced “Afiicaine" is spoken of 
| —the Mrs. Harris of the Parisian musical world. 


M. Edmond de Lesseps, who for several years 
directed the business of the consulate of Bcy- 
rout, has just been named consul-general for 
France at that port. 

The mortal remains of tho “ Maid of Sara¬ 
gossa" are about to be removed from Ceuta to 
the capital of Aragon, and are to be interred with 
pomp and ceremony. 

The Emperor of the French has given instruc¬ 
tions for the manufacture of a massive silver cup, 
to be run for at the annual Yacht Squadron Ite- 
gatta at the Isle of Wight. 

The Jewish population of France has, since 
1808, doubled, and now amounts to 1 (>0,000 
souls. The Jewish population of Paris which in 
1808 amounted to 2755, counts now 8000souls. 


A young German philologist is said to have 
discovered a MS. of the first ten books of Livjr in 
the library of the church of La Badla, in Flor¬ 
ence, which dates most probably from the ninth 
century. 

The British Government intend to present to 
the King of Siam a pretty hydraulic press, of 
great power, intended for tho compression of 
cotton ; and a complete set of coining machines, 
with dies complete. 

Berlin is one of the most rapidly Increasing 
cities in the world. The population was in 1816 
only 181,052; in 1857 it is 487,000; and tho 
houses have increased in the same period from 
40,588 to 87,027. 
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Over nine thousand locomotives are now run* 
ning on the railroads in the United States. 

About $30,000 “ conscience money ” was re¬ 
stored to the English exchequer last year. 

The comer stone of a Jesuit college, to cost 
$100,000, was lately laid in Chicago. 

On the N. Y. Central Railroad, they burn one 
thousand cords of wood a day. 

The expenses of carrying on the city govern¬ 
ment of Providence last year were $466 66. 

There is a general opinion that a new residence 
must be built for our Presidents at Washington. 

Addison, before he commenced the Spectator, 
had amassed three folios of materials. 

It is estimated that over twenty thousand sew¬ 
ing-machines were sold in the United States 
during the last year. 

The Secretary of War has received a fine pho¬ 
tographic likeness of Baron Humboldt, a present 
from the distinguished traveller himself. 

Tho receipts from public lands during the fis¬ 
cal year ending June 30th, 1857, in tho several 
States and Territories, were S3,S29,486. 

Tho New York Journal of Commerce says 
that strychnino is not used in spirituous liquors, 
as has been alleged. 

There are at present in New York city nearly 
a thousand professed Mormons. They have 
their church organizations, conference gatherings, 
and are under the sway of Brigham Young. 

Dr. J. H. Warren, of Boston, writes in the 
Medical Journal in favor of the nso of epcoa-nut 
oil as a substitute for cod-liver oil—-certainly an 
agreeable exchange for the patient. 

In 1836, the population of Bridgeport, Conn., 
was estimated at 3700, and the valuation of 
property at $1,297,000; now the population is 
estimated at 12,000, and the valuation of prop¬ 
erty is $7,542,000. 

The consumption of cigars in Austria has of 
late years increased in a remarkable manner. 
In 1841 tbc number amounted to 28,000,000; in 
1826 it was 800,000,000, and was still on the 
increase. 

Statistics show that our exports of cotton to 
Great Britain are relatively decreasing, while 
those to France aud the North of Europe havo 
slightly increased. Our home consumption is 
likewise increasing. 

Mr. Farrady has made known a new applica¬ 
tion of magneto-electricity—the electricity gene¬ 
rated by electro-magnetic machines. It con¬ 
sists in the production of electric light which is 
truly splendid, and which can be immediately 
employed for lighthouses. 

It is stated that there are 600,000,000 of hu¬ 
man beings who use tobacco, and that tho world 
produces annually 1,480,000,000 pounds of this 
fascinating and poisonous weed. Opium eaters 
number about 100,000,000; Indian hemp eaters, 
150,000; butternut eaters, 100,000,000. The 
value of these articles consumed, to say nothing 
of the coffee and tea, is computed at three hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars per annum. 


The recent census shows the population of 
Spain to amount to 16,340,500 souls. 

New York State contains 95,182 widows and 
only 36,397 widowers. 

The Bank of England issues no notes nnder 
five pounds sterling. 

A man died in Cuba lately aged 165 years, at 
his first sickness. Poor young fellow! 

Elder Kimball the Mormon thinks that he and 
his wives can whip 2500 United States treops. 

A poor lunatic in Philadelphia thinks Queen 
Victoria was engaged to marry him,but jilted him. 

The emperor of the French has founded near 
Paris an hospital for the convalescent—those 
who are " getting well.” 

Mrs. Mary Watts died at her home in Mount 
Pleasant, Md., on the 27th ult., at the advanced 
age of one hundred and nine yew*. 

A fellow-student of Heine has published a 
volume of his recollections of tho poet, said to 
be very interesting. 

The word “ Mattapan,” the Indian name for 
I lorchester, is said to have been a corruption of 
tlie Indian compound word “ Massa-penash,”— 
mucJi water , or many waters. 

Attila Burlingame, a farmer of Conrtland, N. 
Y., says that wheat can be prevented from spoil¬ 
ing in bins, if one dry brick is put in with jt for 
every five bushels. 

The coal fields of Western Virginia are 200 
miles long by 100 wide, giving a working area of 
20,000 square miles. At the falls of the Kana¬ 
wha the coal seams in the monnt&in aggregate 
120 fret in thickness. 

Mrs. B. Dudley, the lady who founded the 
Dudley Observatory at Albany, has given a lot 
of land to the trustees of the Methodist Episco¬ 
pal Church in that city, and a new church will be 
erected and named in honor of the donor. 

As early as 1780 the pearl fishery was practised 
in this country. The pearl fishers in those days 
watched where the muskrats took the muscles 
from the brooks and ate them, leaving the pearls 
and thus were helped in their labor. 

John Hancock was opposed to wearing mourn¬ 
ing at fanerals, on account of its great expense. 
At tho funeral of his only son, who was killed by 
a fall on the ice while skating, at Milton, he wore 
a roquelet enveloping his crimBon velvet coat. 

There is no such thing known among the Bur¬ 
mese as a drunkard. A Burruan knows that to 
be guilty of intoxication is to be punished with 
death, for the government inflicts this punish¬ 
ment for drunkenness as rigidly as it does for 
murder. 

It is the belief of millions in India, we are 
told by the Bombay Courier, tha^he Kooh-i-noor 
diamond will always be fatal to it possessor, and 
that from the day It found a resting-place in the 
diadem of Victoria, the fate of tho British crown 
was sealed. 


The bungalow^ so often referred to in the ac¬ 
counts from India, is a building peculiar to that 
country. It contains four or six small rooms on 
tine floor, with back and front verandahs. The 
loof is often thatched, and is not unlike a large 
bam in England. It is built of brick. 
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The man who fell into a deep reverie was 
badly hurt. 

Total eclipse of the sun—as the boy said when 
be fell into the well. 

A bottle of rum is stronger than a giant, be¬ 
cause it will take him down. 

’ Our friend Spollygock wants to know where 
the road to wealth is situated. 

What kind of plaster should a doctor recom¬ 
mend in a case of love-sickness ? Court-plaster. 

Among the latest curiosities imported are the 
cushion of a toad stool and a knot from the board 
of Parliament. 

The lady that moved the pear (pair) tree out 
of her garden, has been paired this week to our 
friend P. Ayer. 

“ I know by a little what a great deal means,” 
as the gander said when he saw the tip of a 
fox’s tail sticking out of a hollow tree. 

What tables are most used throughout the 
world? Vege-tables, ea-tables, cons-tables and 
time-tables. 

We have often heard of a man “ being in ad¬ 
vance of his age,” but whoever heard of a wo¬ 
man being in the same predicament ? 

A person being asked why he had given his 
daughter^in marriage to a man with whom he 
was at enmity, answered—“ I did it out of pure 
revenge.” 

A drunken man lately tried to get a police¬ 
man to arrest his own shadow. His complaint 
was, that an ill-looking scoundrel kept following 
him. 

“ My tenants are a world of bother to me,” 
said a testy landlady to her nephew. “ Quite 
likely ; ten aunts might be considered enough to 
bother any one,” was the reply. 

A man in Florida, who swallowed an orange 
seed last fall, has a breath so fragrant of orange 
blossoms this spring, that-—so he says-^the la¬ 
dies are constantly teasing him for kisses. 

“And so you have married a Mr. Penny,” said 
a gentleman to a lady of his acquaintance. “ No, 
Mr. Pence/* he replied. “Ah,” said he, “you 
have done better than I thought.” 

Never take your wife with you, when you take 
atrip of pleasure; it's a shame to let her enjoy 
such a luxury as pleasure. What does she want 
with it ? That is what n great many men think. 

“ Pompey,” said a good-natured gentleman to 
his colored man, “ I did not know till to-day you 
had been whipped last week.” “ foidn’t you, 
massa,” replied Pompey, “ I know’d it at the 
time.” 

Two men \*re in prison—one for stealing a 
cow, the other for stealing a watch. “ Mike,” 
said the cow-stealcr, one day, “ what o’clock is 
it?” “I haven’t my watch handy,” replied the 
other, “ but I think it’s about milking time.” 

On the jamb of the door of an eating house on 
the North Wall, Dublin, the curious may read 
the following announcement printed, conveying 
fearful intelligence to the gallant tars who’ fre¬ 
quent that port: “ Sailors’ vitals cooked here!” 


The rope with which Esau lifted up his voice, 
is in a good state of preservation. 

The man who always drives a good bargain, 
has lately procured a new whip. 

“Sally, what time do yonr folks dine?” 

“ Soon as you go away—that’s Missus’s orders.” 

The horse’s coat is the gift of nature, but a 
tailor very often makes a coat for an ass. 

Why do reptiles multiply so rapidly ? Because 
there are so many adders amongst them. 

Why is the letter g like the sun ? Because it 
is the centre of light. 

What is best to prevent old maids from <Jes- . 
pairing ? Echo—Pairing. 

There is a merchant in the city who complains 
he is “ more shinned against than shinning.” 

Snooks's wife loves to make bread, because it 
cleans her bands so beautifully. 

I wonder what makes my eyes so weak ?” said 
a fop to a gentleman. “Why, they are in a . 
weak place,” replied the latter. 

A gentleman who did not trust to his memory, 
wrote in his memorandum book : “ Must be mar¬ 
ried when I get to town.” 

“ That tune,” said somebody in company 
once, “ always carries me away with it.” “ Will 
nobody whistle it ?” said Jerrold, instantly. 

“Where a woman,” says Mrs. Partington, 

“ has once married with a congealing heart, and 
one that beats responsible to her own, she will 
never want to enter the maritime state again.” 

Why is a hen who destroys her health by lay¬ 
ing too many eggs, like a young lady who is 
anxious to make herself attractive ? Because 
she lay^herself out to please. 

Cheerfulness is the daughter of employment, 
and we have known a man to come home in high 
spirits from a funeral, merely because he hail the 
management of it. 

When Jack Jones discovered that he had pol¬ 
ished his bed mate’s boots instead of his own, he 
called it an instance of “ laboring, and confound¬ 
edly hard, too, under a mistake.” 

A gentleman was speaking the other day of 
the kindness of his friends in visiting him. One 
old aunt in particular, visited him twice a year, 
and stayed six months each time. 

What rock did the angels roll against the door 
of Paradise after the expulsion of the original 
inhabitants? An Adam aint in (adamantine) 
rock. 

After the clergyman had united a happy pair 
not long since, an awful silence ensued,whi A was 
broken by an impatient youth exclaiming, 
“Don't be so unspeakably happy!” 

A rhymer in one of the New York papers, in 
dwelling upon the features of his lady-love, talks 
enthusiastically about hftr “ raven looks." Either 
that poet is fotdly wronged by the type-setters, or 
he has a queer taste for sweethearts. 


ICT GIVEN AWAY. ^ 

Any person desiring to see a copy of Ballou’s Picto¬ 
rial, the favorite Illustrated weekly journal, has only to 
address us a llDe to that effect, and a copy will be sent by 
return of mail, full of elegant engravings, free of charge. 

M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Blase. 
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